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The Pukey 


M r. T R 0 Y ’ s refusal to have a pukey 
in the house had caused enormous 
trouble in the family. “Pukeys are 
nasty, degenerate things,’' he said: "they 
make filthy messes all over the floor, they 
corrupt the young, they interrupt homework 
and sap the nation, and we have nowhere to 
put one." His wife would answer: “Well, 
well, we are getting distinguished, aren’t 
yfc} It seems we’re the Duke of Devonshire. 
Let me tell you that Blanche and Mabel both 
have pukeys in their drawing-rooms, and far 
from being corrupted, they arc happier.” 
Young Miss Troy appealed to her father’s 
sense of status, saying: "Everywhere I go. 
Father, it’s always: ‘What did your pukey 
do last night.'” I have to admit we haven’t 
got one.” “Oh, all right,” said Mr. Troy, 
after a couple of years, “I’ll let the pukey- 
man come and give a demonstration.” 

A few days later, the man arrived with the 
pukey and put its bo.Y against the wall 
opposite the fireplace. When Mrs. Troy 
asked: “Won’t it catch the draught there?” 
the pukey-man only laughed and said: “The 
point about a pukey, madam, is that it’s 
bred to be insensible.” “But it is alive^ 
isn’t it?” asked Mrs. Troy quickly, “because 
we’d never pay for something dead. And if 
it’s alive, won’t tlie dog resent it? ” “Both dog 
and budgie will be unconscious of it, 
madam,” said the pukey-man, “a pukey 
speaks only to a human brain.” “Well, cut 
the brainy cackle and open the box,” said 
Mr. Troy roughly. 

Let us admit at once that the first impres¬ 
sion the pukey made on Mr. Troy was a good 
one. Even lying stupefied on the carpet, its 


eyes had a wondering gaze that fell hardly 
short of sweetness. “It’s not just going to flop 
down like tliat all the time, is it?” asked Mr. 
Troy, to hide the fact that he liked it so far. 
“Give it a minute, my dear Sir!” begged the 
pukey-man, “it’s hardly got its bearings.” 
“Pay him no attention!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Troy, “he’s been picking on pukeys for 
years.” “Oh, what shall we call it?” cried 
Miss Troy. 

She had hardly spoken when the pukey 
shuddered from snout to stern and let its 
muzzle fall right open, showing six rows of 
vivid pink gums and bubbles of sparkling 
saliva: “No teeth; that’s curious!” muttered 
Mr. Troy. Then, with no warning, it vomited 
all over the carpet—a perfectly-filthy, green¬ 
ish-yellow mess—causing Mrs. Troy to cry 
spontaneously: “Oh, the fildiy little beast!” 
and Miss Troy to say: “Oh, Mum, don’t 
jussV' and Mr. Troy to say; “I told you it 
would foul everything up. Take the little 
brute away!” “An ounce of patience, if you 
please,” asked the pukey-man, “or how can 
it grow on you?” “I’m sure that’s true—and 
I don’t mean I don’t like it,” said Mrs. Troy, 
rallying. “Isn’t it actually good for the car¬ 
pet?” Miss I'roy asked the pukey-man, “I 
know the Vicar said, reasonably used, it was.” 
“That is perfectly correct. Miss Troy,” said 
the pukey-man, “it’s not the vomit but the 
abuse of it.” “Now, there’s a remark I always 
like to hear,” said Mr. Troy. 

A t that moment the pukey, which 
. had been staring at its own emission 
in a rather vague, contented way, changed 
its expression entirely. A sort of pathetic 
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anguish came over its whole face: it held its 
snout sideways and looked at Miss Troy in a 
pleading, tender way. “Oh, cried Mrs. 

Troy, “it’s trying to say it didn’t mean bad.’’ 
They were all wrenched by the pukey’s fawn¬ 
ing expression, and when it slobbered and 
grovelled and brownish tears dripped from 
the corners of its eyes, Mrs. Troy could have 
hugged it. “Damned, sentimental, hypo¬ 
critical brute!’’ said Mr. Troy, “I still reserve 
my judgment.’’ But he was the first to jump 
in his seat when the pukey, suddenly tlirow- 
ing-up on to the carpet a clot of gritty mucus, 
followed this up with a string of shrieks and 
groans. Everyone was deafened except Miss 
'Troy, who sensed at once that the pukey was 
illustrating the dilemma of girls of her own 
age in search of happiness. “Why, bless my 
soul!” said Mrs. Troy soon, “it’s trying to 
have sex, tliat’s what it is”—and sure 
enough, the pukey was now twisting its hind- 
parts in the most indecent way and rubbing 
its flanks in its own vomit. “I’ll not have that 
in my house,” said Mrs. Troy, pursing her 
lips, “it’s just plain filth, and showing-ofT.” 
“My dear madam, it never actually gets 
there,” said the pukey-man: “nothing ever 
really happens." “Oh, Mother, you and 
Father make everything seem obscene! ” said 
Miss Troy, “even love.” “Well, as long as it 
only suggests but can’t actually do it, I don’t 
mind,” said Mrs. Troy, watching the pukey 
with a new curiosity. “My mind is still un¬ 
made up,” said Mr. Troy. 

Worn out, it seemed, by sexual frustration, 
the pukey lay still for a moment. Then, sud¬ 
denly fixing its eye on Mrs. Troy, it gave her 
such a glare of horrible malignancy that she 
reached for her husband’s arm. Next minute, 
there was a dreadful spectacle: throwing 
itself into a spasm of rage, the pukey began 
tearing and biting at its own body, like a 
thing bent on suicide. “Stop it! Stop it! Put 
the lid on!” screamed Mrs. Troy, “it’s cruel, 
and drawing blood.” “Frankly, you’ll have 
to adjust to that, madam,” said the pukey- 
man, “because it fights more than anything 
else.” “Oh, then, that’s decisive for me,” said 
Mr. Troy, “because I love to sec a good 
scrap.” “It is the men who like that best,” 
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agreed the pukey-man, as the pukey went 
through the motions of winding its entrails 
round the throat of an enemy and jumping 
on his face. “I don’t mind its fighting,” Mrs, 
Troy .said grudgingly, “but I’ll put its lid on 
if it overdoes it. 1 like beautiful things best.” 
The words, alas, were hardly out of her 
mouth when the pukey, sighting backwards 
over its spine like a mounted cowboy firing 
at his pursuers, shot her full in the face with 
an outrageous report. “Now, no grumbling. 
Mother I” screamed poor Miss Troy, know¬ 
ing her mother’s readiness to take affront. 
“But it’s not nice!” protested Mrs. Troy, 
f.'inning herself with an evening paper. “Oh, 
Mother, can’t you see it means nothing.?” 
cried Miss Troy, “it’s not like us, with our 
standards.” “Standards or no,” said Mrs. 
I’roy, “I nrever saw ^Mabel’s pukey do that 
to her." “Ah, but this is an improved model, 
madam,” said the pukey-man. 

A m I correct in supposing,” asked Mr. 
.IVoy, “that nothing substantial ever 
comes out of its rear end anyway?” “That is 
correct, sir,” answered the pukey-man, “all 
secretion and excretion are purely visual and 
oral. The vent is hot air at most: hence, no 
sand-box.” “Yet it has a belly on it,” said 
Mr. Troy, “I know because 1 can see one.” 
“You can see a belly, sir,” answered the 
pukey-man, “but you can’t see any guts, can 
you?” They all laughed at this, because it 
was so true. 

After throwing-up another couple of times 
(“Mercy, what a messy little perisher it is!” 
said kind Mrs. Troy), the pukey became in¬ 
ordinately grave and a whole rash of wettish 
pimples spread over its face. “Well, you are 
in luck!” said the pukey-man, jumping up 
as if genuinely interested, “it never does this 
more than once a week at most. Can you 
guess what it is?” They all racked their 
brains, guessing everything from sewage- 
farming to guitar-playing, and still couldn’t 
imagine; until Miss Troy, who was the 
quickest of the family, screamed: “/ know! 
It’s thin)(tng\" “Mes compliments, young 
lady,” said the pukey-man, bowing. 

'They all watched the pukey thinking. 
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because it was so unexpected; but none of ing the national anthem, plucking away at 


them really liked it. “When it vomits, it only 
makes me laugh,” said Mr. Troy, “but when 
it thinks, I feel like vomiting.” “I just feel 
nervous and embarrassed, like it was some¬ 
thing you’d seen and shouldn’t,” said Mrs. 
Troy, and even Miss Troy for once agreed 
with her mother, saying, “You feel it’s only 
doing it as a change from being sick, but it’s 
the same really.” “Don’t judge it loo hardly,” 
said the pukey-man, “surely the wonder is 
that with no brains it can think at all.” “Has 
it really no brains.?” asked Mr. Troy, curious. 
“No, sir,” said the pukey-man: “that’s ivhy 
its thinking makes you sick.” “Funny sort 
of animal, I must say,” .said Mr. Troy, 
“thinks without brains, bites without teeth, 
throws-up with no guts, and screws without 
sex.” “Oh, please stop it thinking!” begged 
Mrs. Troy. “1 had an experience once that 
smelt like that.” At which words, the pukey’s 
pimples disappeared completely and, lying 
prone with its paws out, it gave Mrs. Troy 
a smug, complacent look, showing all its 
gums in a pleading whimpering. “Oh, the 
little angel! It wants to be congratulated for 
having thought!” cried Mrs. Troy: “then we 
will —yes! we will, you smelly little darling 
—you little, stinking, clever, mother’s thing! ” 
“I find that touching, too,” said Mr. Troy, 
“no wonder there’s so much nicker in 
pukeys.” “It’s for love and culture, too. 
Dad,” Miss Troy reminded. “Thank you, 
Miss Troy,” said the pukey-man, “we 
breeders tell ourselves that too.” 

D uring the next hour the pukey did all 
manner of things—such as marching 
like the Coldstream Guards, dancing and 
balancing on one paw like Pavlova, folding 
its arms like a Member of Parliament, sing- 


its parts mysteriously, fighting like mad, and 
making such vulgar explosive noises at both 
ends that the Troys were all left speechless 
with wonder. What charmed them as much 
as anything was feeling that the pukey made 
no distinction about what it did: whether it 
was fawning or screeching, or thinking or 
puking, it made it all like the same, because 
it loved each thing equally and looked at you 
always so proudly for it. “I can only say 
you breeders must be jolly highly-skilled,” 
summed-up Mr. IVoy, "to root out all the 
natural organs and still {xiison the air.” “It’s 
more a sixth sense than a skill,” said the 
pukey-man modestly, “and one which your 
wife, I may say, seems to have instinctively.” 
This was the first compliment Mrs. Troy had 
had since she gave birth to Miss Troy, and 
to cover her natural embarrassment she said 
sharply, “Well, put its lid on again now and 
take it away. We’ll come and fill out the 
Never-never forms to-morrow.” 

With the pukey gone, it wasn’t like the 
same home. The walls seemed to have been 
sprayed with a dribble tiie colour of maple- 
syrup, and dead Hies kept dropping from the 
ceiling. The state of the carpet was beyond 
de.scription, although the last thing the pukey 
had done before the lid closed was puff a sort 
of scented detergent powder over the stinking 
mess it had made. But the Troys were much 
too impressed to worry about the room: they 
could only think of buying the pukey and 
doing this every night. “It baffles me,” said 
Mr. Troy, as .they went to bed: “it’s not 
human, it’s not mechanical, it’s not like any 
animal I’ve ever known.” “What it leaves on 
the carpet is human through-and-through,” 
said Mrs. Troy, and they all laughed at this 
because it was so true. 
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Lone Voices 

Views of the 'Fifties 


T he sociologising generalisation, that 
characteristic art-form of the mid-aoth 
century, swells in volume and variety 
as we near the end of the 1950s. (All we have 
actually got to the end of is the years that 
start off 195-, as “Stickler for Accuracy” 
must surely have pointed out in a letter to, 
say, the Budleigh Salterton Advertiser', but 
the modern trend hound takes no heed of that 
kind of pedantry.) There can be little harm 
in adding one more wafer to the hundred¬ 
weights of labels loading down what I will 
agree to call the past decade, especially per¬ 
haps if its distinguishing mark is seen as that 
very urge to label, to unearth a new trend 
and hound it to death, to generalise. It is no 
accident, for example, that this period saw 
the emergence of the teen-age group as a self- 
conscious entity: after all, every other group 
was doing the same thing. Human spon¬ 
taneity may well appear to have been worse 
damaged by the labellers than by any of the 
spectres they have so clamorously and repe¬ 
titively labelled—mass culture, herd values, 
conspicuous consumption, status seeking, 
success ethics—and the multiplication of diag¬ 
nosis itself is coming to the point where it 
obstructs cure. 

I myself am not yet conscious of being posi¬ 
tively impeded in my social round by the 
antics of generalisers; I have only reached the 
stage of firmly opting for any straight hour’s- 
worth of mass-culture in preference to again 
being told about it. But 1 am disconcerted by 


the smallness of the remaining area in which 
I can behave without having, without already 
having had, my behaviour described and ex¬ 
plained to me, evaluated, categorised. I can 
hardly catch sight of an American car with¬ 
out what I used to think was my natural 
curiosity being drowned out by a string of 
anti-commercials about male symbols and 
built-in obsolescence and keeping up with the 
Rockefellers. At the cinema I have a phantom 
Dwight Macdonald breathing down my neck 
with stuff about expensiveness and rcassur- 
ingness and anonymity and l{itsch. And 
almost any television programme turns out 
to be a duct between what the producers 
imagined they were up to and what Mr. 
Richard Hoggart, either in my mind’s ear or 
—increasingly these days—right there on the 
screen in front of me, explains they are really 
up to. 

It is a commonplace that the presence of an 
observer will affect that which he observes, 
and that while in some fields—astronomy, 
for instance—this perturbation can safely be 
ignored, the social or sociological areas arc 
more sensitive. This is particularly so if the 
observer is as tirelessly vocal as he is to-day, 
when no book-page or literary section or TV 
discussion is complete without its review or 
article or expert testimony carrying cultural 
diagnostics a step further down. I say down 
pardy in recognition of, the almost equally 
commonplace fact that to have oneself diag- 
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nosed to oneself is becoming a major popular 
sport among the diagnosabic masses, as wit¬ 
ness almost any day’s TV programmes, the 
sales figures of the Riesmans and Packards 
and Whytes and their (duller) British equi¬ 
valents, the Bermuda-shorted, blue-rinsed, 
small-town New Jersey housewife whom I 
recently overheard exclaiming passionately to 
a replica of herself: “Did you read this won¬ 
derful book TAe Lonely Crowd}" A couple 
of decades ago it would have been Gone with 
the Wind—hettCT for everyone, 

I gladly admit the appeal of social diagnos¬ 
tics, especially those in the anecdotal Ameri¬ 
can vein, and I except from my strictures 
serious academic sociology such as that prac¬ 
tised by the Institute of Community Studies 
associated with Bethnal Green and Green- 
Icigh. But, these matters apart, I should like 
to see the trend-hound actively discouraged 
for an experimental period of a millennium 
or so. I view with misgiving the possibility 
that, by a grotesque irony, those seemingly 
res{X)nsible only for having named group¬ 
thinking will turn out to have helped it into 
power; just as Marx invented as much as dis¬ 
covered economic man, Freud instituted 
neurosis as a social fact in the course of ex¬ 
ploring it as a clinical one, I do not want to 
contemplate a culture in which every other 
man is an uppcr-whitc-collar coronary- 
prone left-of-centre tradition-directed mass¬ 
valued pyknic infantile-anal togetherness- 
seeking Kinsey-group-B calcium-deficient 
mesomorph, and \nowi it. That notion out¬ 
does, in both horror and plausibility, the 
right-wing jeremiah’s prophecy of a huge 
delinquent majority maintained in prison 
and mental hospital by a tiny band of 
normals, and even its science-fiction equiva¬ 
lent, a society divided into Bchavers and 
Observers, seems to me preferable to the ex¬ 
tinction of unself-consciousness. 

T hat the past ten years have been the 
worst, falsest, most cynical, most 
apathetic, most commercialised, most Ameri¬ 
canised, richest in cultural decline of any in 
Britain’s history is the theme pounded out 
by a double mixed orchestrally-accompanied 
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choir of lone voices. And it would be merely 
perverse to deny that some of the tumult has 
been justified, or at least that some of the 
right persons have been annoyed thereby. But 
I have little of my own to add, am content to 
leave in other hands the agitation against 
the lack of ice in boat-train dining-cars, the 
H-bomb, the new Jacobethan store in central 
Swansea, the emergent Britain that (except 
as regards politeness and efficiency) bases 
itself on New YorJ^er travel ads, Dotto, the 
Royal Family—here perhaps, having a few 
months ago denounced Princess Margaret to 
the man who turned out very soon afterwards 
to be going to marry her, I might be thought 
to have special qualifications, yet even these 
I resign. It ill becomes one who feels that 
many of the drubbers deserve the most lavish 
drubbing to drub much himself. 

Since I am writing an informal pique- 
piece, however, I will permit myself one 
minor drub. Advertising. All those lone 
voices no doubt agreed at some stage or other 
(they always do) that advertising was a bad 
thing before—with that characteristic resdess- 
ness Orwell noted in the British intellectual 
—passing on to horror-comics or what they 
thought was the latest Dulles gaffe. More 
recent developments, accordingly, have been 
rather less generally heeded. I start from the 
fact that, with some shining exceptions in the 
book trade and elsewhere, the majority of 
advertisers arc as dishonest as they can get 
away with being, and the related fact that 
the talk they go in for about keeping the 
public informed and the standard up is 
vicious hot air—vicious because they believe 
it themselves and arc trying hard and success¬ 
fully to get other people to believe it too. 
Meanwhile they bash on with their fake con¬ 
sumer surveys, their pseudo-science, their 
publicity palmed off as fact, above all their 
high-grade imbecile notions of what is 
glamorous and exciting. 

I was about to continue incautiously with 
the observation that commercial television is 
the greatest single vulgarising influence in 
our national life, but pulled myself up just 
in time. Apart from being inadmissibly over- 
obvious, that sort of thing is lone-voice talk. 
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I mean that it is a protest made on behalf 
of others who arc deemed too comatose or 
inarticulate to make it for themselves. There 
are some—children, lunatics, old-age pen¬ 
sioners, illiterates, unemployables, not to 
speak of the animal kingdom—who cannot 
fight their own battles, but these are fewer 
than is often supposed. What a splendid 
change it would make to find a trend-hound 
whose gaze was not exclusively directed out¬ 
wards, an' imbiber of Hoggart-wash (as an 
anonymous friend of mine has called it) who 
confessed to liking skiffle better than all diose 
rotten old music-hall songs, an honorary 
watchdog of status-seeking who consciously 
set himself to seeking a bit of the stuff on 
his own account. Lone voices would sound 
much nicer, and loner, if their song were 
based on actual experience rather than 
on the putative corruption of some in¬ 
adequately visualised pools-telly-and-fish-and- 
chips Everyman. 

W ITH this said, I should do my best 
to admit only to personal vexation, 
not to any part of the concern-disquict-mis- 
giving system that breeds so much altruistic 
insomnia, were I ever to state in detail my own 
modest objections to what advertising has 
been getting up to. Somewhere among these 
would come the idea that too many young 
people of demonstrable literacy were being 
attracted in that direction when choosing 
their career. They might in time come to 
raise the grade of imbecility obtaining there, 
but the thing is doing quite well enough 
already without mind, and where they arc 
really needed is in teaching. Nobody who 
has not seen it in all its majesty—I speak as 
a university lecturer—can imagine the pit of 
ignorance and incapacity into which British 
education has sunk since the war. It is a 
pretty good pit not only in depth but later¬ 
ally, for it takes in everyone from the kinder¬ 
garten to the House of Lords, assuming these 
as opposite poles. Here at last I feel I have 
come up with a really man-sized Fifties 
trend, one which justifies the utmost dis— 
oops; one which disquiets and vexes me. 


The trouble is not just illiteracy, even 
understanding this as including unsteady 
grasp of the fundamentals of a subject as well 
as unsteadiness with hard words like goes 
and its. But for the moment I want to drum 
the fact of that illiteracy into those who are 
playing what I have heard called the univer¬ 
sity numbers racket, those quantitative 
thinkers who believe that Britain is falling 
behind America and Russia by not producing 
as many university graduates per head, and 
that she must catch up by building more col¬ 
leges which will turn out more graduates and 
so give us more technologists (especially 
them) and more school-teachers. I wish I 
could have a little tape-and-loudspeaker 
arrangement sewn into the binding of this 
magazine, to be triggered off by the light re¬ 
flected from the reader’s eyes on to this part 
of the page, and set to bawl out at several 
bcls: MORE will mean WORSE. 

I do not know whether it is better to have 
three really bad school-teachers where for¬ 
merly there were two mediocre ones, and I 
have no information about what can he ex¬ 
pected to happen to technologists, but I am 
quite sure that a university admissions policy 
demanding even less than it now demands— 
for that is what a larger intake means—will 
wreck academic standards beyond repair. 
Already a girl who has literally never heard 
of metre (I found this out last week) can 
come to a university to study English litera¬ 
ture; what will her successors never have 
heard of if the doors arc opened wider— 
rhyme, poem, sentence? Not only will exam¬ 
ining standards have to be lowered to enable 
worse and worse people to graduate—you 
cannot let them all in and then not allow 
most of them to {jass—but the good people 
will be less good than they used to be: this 
has been steadily happening ever since I 
started watching in 1949. Please do not think 
that I am resenting the prospect of being 
tugged into the hurly-burly and away from 
the little circle of devotees with whom I am 
currently exploring the niceties of Pope’s use 
of the caesura. What I explore with the chaps 
already tends to be 7 ar more the niceties of 
who Pope was. 
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My personal stake in this is twofold. I do 
not fancy teaching in something that is called 
a university but is really a rather less glamor¬ 
ous and authentic training college. And I do 
not fancy living in a society which has aban¬ 
doned the notion of the university as a centre 
of learning. Powerful forces, both inside and 
outside its walls, arc bringing this notion 
under ever more intense attack. The mere 
acceptance of expansion (we arc promised a 
50 per cent increase in students by 1970) is 
itself, I have argued, equivalent to such 
attack. Further, influential opinion takes the 
necessity of a de-naturing change as virtually 
beyond dispute. In the nth May debate on 
education in the House of Lords, many of 
whose members must have attended a univer¬ 
sity some time in this century, we find Lord 
Beveridge saying: “The most important pur¬ 
pose of the university [is] to spread know¬ 
ledge rather than add to it.” Viscount Esher 
said (I quote from T/te Times of 12th May) 
that 

he would like everyone who felt the desire to be 
able to go to a un;. ersity without an entrance 
examination and without cost. This would bring 
change and give variety to the pattern of univer¬ 
sity life. At present only boys and girls capable 
of getting a first or second had a chance of get¬ 
ting in. The pattern was stereotyped. Places must 
be found for the free-lance, the adventurers, 
young people of enterprise.... 

Lord Esher is very far from being alone in 
his view that desire, rather than any archaic 
nonsense about capacity, should be an ade¬ 
quate entrance qualification, and the same 
holds true for his feeling that at present the 
university will take only the academically 
minded (in the contemptuous sense), whereas 
in fact it is already taking almost everyone 
who can read and write. I wish he would tell 
me where all his unfairly deprived adven¬ 
turous enterprising free-lances arc to be 
found. We could do with them. 

M ore will mean worse. The delusion 
that there are thousands of young 
people about who arc capable of benefiting 
from university training, but have somehow 
failed to find their way there, is of course a 
necessary component of the expansionist case. 
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It means that one can confidently mention a 
thing called quality and say it will be main¬ 
tained. University graduates, however, arc 
like poems or bottles of hock, and unlike cars 
or tins of salmon, in that you cannot decide 
to have more good ones. All you can decide 
to have is more. And MORE will mean 
WORSE. Let me assure Lord Esher finally, 
and all whose prejudices run his way, that 
many university teachers work hard at not 
stereotyping their students. If many of these 
enter the great world in fuddled and tem¬ 
porary possession of tutorial opinions, this is 
because, after the most dedicated probing, 
they have shown no sign of forming any of 
their own. 

The demand for expansion is frequently 
coupled with the demand for more science, 
and therefore less arts, in the university. We 
live in a scientific age, you see. It might be 
thought that this is just when you want more 
arts, bur no. We arc to have more “general 
courses” of mixed, i.e, diluted, science and 
arts, more science for the arts students—oh, 
and arts for the scientists too, naturally. If 
any policy-making educational body should 
ever turn away for a moment from its corps 
of nodding vice-chancellors and go so far as 
to consult someone actually engaged in teach¬ 
ing, they will be told (unless indeed they 
pick, as they will tend to and be encouraged 
to, one of the growing body of numbers- 
rackcleers) that it is already hard enough to 
turn out an arts graduate who knows some¬ 
thing about arts, without eating into his time 
at the university, and at school, in order to 
provide him with a smattering of biology or 
physics. What they will almost certainly not 
be told is that the humanities are in danger 
and must be defended. That case, to the per¬ 
manent shame of those engaged in the 
humanities, is going by default. Last March 
I wrote to the Observer to attack .some vulgar 
TV boost for technology, and enquired 
whether there was anybody who was pre¬ 
pared to “refute the phantom dichotomy of 
‘the two cultures,’ repudiate the ever-more- 
widely accepted view of the humanities as 
behind the times, vague, decorative, mar¬ 
ginal, contemplative, postponablc, while 
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science (which in this context usually means 
technology) is seen as up with the times, pre¬ 
cise, essential, central, active, urgent.” I had 
answer enough. There was nobody. Why are 
there no voices, lone or otherwise, in our 
arts faculties? 

I A M sorry to have been so thin on trends, 
and for a time I contemplated pushing 
the score up a notch by naming, as the cul¬ 
tural disappointment of the decade or some¬ 
thing like that, dte revealed inadequacy of 
the Scrutiny school of criticism—its inability 
to praise anything Dr. Leavis has not praised 
first, to do so otherwise than in his prose style, 
and to deal with contemporary literature 
otherwise than by denigration, thus abdicat¬ 
ing from the essential critical task (if there 
be such a thing) of trying to range modern 
writers in order. Everyone has been too occu¬ 
pied, I would have gone on to say, in saluting 
the institution of D. H. Lawrence as “a great 
English writer,” to use the ipsissima verba, 
on which my comments would have been 
two: first, that Lawrence’s arrival as a great 
Sinhalese or Ghanaian writer would have 
been more remarkable, and secondly, thank 
God he neither is nor has arrived as a great 
anything writer. From there I might have 
proceeded to trace to Lawrence a large part 
of the decline in sexual morality during the 
decade, noting the infective properties of his 
belief in selfish will, of his faith in the validity 
of mood and whim, and of that Calvinistic 
psychothcology whereby some arc born to 
sweet delight, but very few apart from you 
and me, and those who dispute the arrange¬ 
ment are born to an endless night of the dirty 
little secret. 

To get it all said properly, however, would 
have meant trying to read through some of 
Lawrence’s books. And I am not even sure 
that there has been a decline in sexual 
morality. The trouble is—and hither I trace 
in part my failure with the trends—that the 
past decade is really the first I have noticed as 
such. I was only eight in 1930, and the 1940s 
were too unusual and, for me, too replete 
with incident to allow of much trend- 
truffiing. Until 1945 or so I was mostly occu¬ 


pied either with thinking about having to 
join the army or, what is evidently much 
rarer among those of a literary bent, actually 
being in it. And then there I was back at 
Oxford, working, getting a degree, getting 
married, getting children, getting a job, get¬ 
ting settled here in Swansea. I kept telling 
myself, I remember, that I simply must look 
out of the window one of these days and 
notice how the ’Forties were doing, but some¬ 
thing else kept coming up and stopping me. 
It was an unreflecting time. 

I seem to myself now to be at a great dis¬ 
tance from that cottage outside Oxford where 
I tried to write a book on Graham Greene, 
write a novel, prepare for a research degree 
and help to look after the baby. (The Greene 
opus got as far as the Argentinian university 
which for some unfathomable reason had 
commissioned it, but no further; the novel, 
which was about a young man rather like my¬ 
self, only nastier, got finished but not pub¬ 
lished; the research degree was not granted. 
The baby, however, will soon be as tall as I 
am.) When I look back on the ’Fifties I can 
sec, despite the quarts of adrenalin they made 
me release at times, small cause for complaint 
in matters affecting me personally. The 
world of letters, into which I finally con¬ 
trived to infiltrate, proved benign, not at all 
in the grip of that “London literary racket” 

I had heard so much about before I got there. 
It contains, to be sure, some persons of more 
influence than ability, but however “disquiet¬ 
ing” their existence may be, they have never 
done me any harm that I know of. And, 
starting off as a non-affluent non-Etonian 
without acquaintances in that world, I 
found it a surprisingly easy one to move 
abiiut in. 

Even that business about the Angry Young 
Men, which is going to look so wonderful if 
anyone remembers it in a few years’ time, 
had its appealing side. It is difficult to sound 
sincere in repudiating free publicity, so I was 
lucky in never having to. In my case, the 
simplifications and distortions inevitable in 
gossipy booksy journalism fell short of tempt¬ 
ing me irresistibly to^break the writer’s first 
rule and start explaining what 1 “really 
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meaDt" by my books. And if it was boring at 
times to be asked by new acquaintances what 
I was so angry about, I was amply repaid on 
other occasions by seeing people wondering 
whether I was going to set about breaking 
up their furniture straight away or would 
wait till I was drunk. Sometimes I would 
meditate on how nice it would be if one’s 
novels were read as novels instead of socio¬ 
logical tracts, but then one morning the 
whole shooting-match just softly and silently 
vanished away, and there we all were, 
reduced to being judged on our merits again. 
Which ought to be all right, if the merits 
hold up. 

I F Tii E Y do, then some of us will have the 
chance of becoming lone voices in the only 
way that really matters; by writing well. The 
less appealing side of the Angry Young Man 
business was that it embodied and encouraged 
a philistine, paraphrasing, digest-compiling 
altitude to literature, one which was favoured 
not only outside the phantom “movement” 
(on the dailies’ book pages) but inside it as 
well (in the works of Colin Wilson and 
others). The taking of such a view is a con¬ 
stant temptation to everybody, not only 
where literature is concerned—I wonder how 
much of the vilification modern British 
philosophy encounters comes from its ten¬ 
dency to resist the act of paraphrase, to 
remain obdurately philosophical in the face 
of attempts to boil off its “technique” and 
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reduce it to a series of assertions constituting 
a “world-view.” But that is not my batde. 
Literature is, and the situation there is more 
serious, for this, as no other, is a field in 
which any fool can have an opinion. 
Nearly any fool, plus many non-fools in 
their weaker, more fatigued, less attentive 
moments, would rather read a book as a 
puree of trends and attitudes than as a work 
of art having its own unique, unparaphras- 
able qualities. And here comes my chance to 
do justice to Scrutiny by observing that at 
any rate it fought hard against this kind of 
philistinism, and that it represented the only 
important body of opinion on dial side of the 
fight. 

Any decent writer secs his first concern as 
the rendering of what he takes to be per¬ 
manent in human nature, and this holds true 
no matter how “contemporary” his material. 
Now and again he may feel—we should per¬ 
haps think less of him if he did not ever feel 
—that there arc some political causes too vast 
or urgent to be subordinated to mere litera¬ 
ture, and will allow one or other such to 
determine the shape of what he writes. But 
by doing so he will have been guilty of 
betrayal. He will have accelerated the arrival 
of the day on which it is generally agreed 
that a novel or a poem or a play is no more 
than a system of generalisations orchestrated 
in terms of plot and diction and situation 
and the rest; the day, in other words, on 
which the novel, the poem, and the play cease 
to exist, and that is the worst prospect of all- 
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Reply to a Question 

How much do you write? 

Not enough. The sight 
Of tlio seagull’s solo over 
Trees and treasons, llight 
Out of day, lov'or 
Above loving, could cover 
Kasily every page I might 
Scrawl. My questionable right 
To meddle, to try to recover 
Ill black ink the white 
Passion, makes my pen hover, 
Uiiinov'ed by its'meek mover. 


Vocation 

R ing my finger with the riglit rock: 
Wrap it with the deepest diamond rooter! 
In a siiiootli strap of steel. I.ock 
Tlic ring with fire and call me wedded. 
'Lillis ceremony should appease their talk. 


Pigeons 

The sounds about the house were sad 
All down tlie day. The pigeons had 
Opened their mouths to tlie wind and blown 
Low slow tones down 

The curling currents since dawn. Lnter, 
Spoke the air, and out of center 
Soared my soul to stare for the sun. 
Swallowing the sky, 1 made the run 
Up air like shot steam. Then, like lead, 
Dropped. Night had built a pigeons’ bed. 


Gulls 

Saucers shding down the slow sluice 
Of the sloped wind ways. 

The gulls go low over the land, 
Seeing, speaking their search. 

Who comes off the air, let to the land 
After wide flight, stayed. 

Knows the right rocks underfoot; 

The good gull, good-grounded. 
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Russian Populism 


R ussian Populism is the name not of a 
single political party, nor of a coherent 
. body of doctrine, but of a widespread 
radical movement in Russia in the middle of the 
19th century. It was born during the great social 
and intellectual ferment which followed the 
death of Tsar Nicholas I and the defeat and 
humiliation of the Crimean War, grew to fame 
and influence during the ’sixties and ’seventies, 
and reached its culmination with the assassina¬ 
tion of Tsar Alexander II, after which it swiftly 
declined. Its leaders were men of very dissimilar 
origins, outlooks, and capacities; it was not at 
any stage more than lOose congeries of small 
independent groups of conspirators or their sym¬ 
pathisers, who sometimes united for common 
action, and at other times operated in isolation. 
These groups tended to differ both about ends 
and about means. Nevertheless they held certain 
fundamental beliefs in common, and possessed 
sufficient moral and political solidarity to entitle 
them to be called a single movement. Like their 
predecessors, the Decembrist conspirators in the 
’twenties, and the circles that gathered round 
Alexander Herzen and Belinsky in the ’thirties 
and 'forties, they looked on the government and 
the social structure of their country as a moral 
and political monstrosity—obsolete, barbarous, 
stupid, and odious—and dedicated their lives to 
its total destruction. Their general ideas were 
not original. They shared the democratic ideals 
of the European radicals of their day, and in 
addition believed that the struggle between 
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social and economic classes was the determining 
f.ictor in politics; they heUl this theory not in its 
Marxist form (which did not effectively reach 
Russia until the ’seventies) but in the form in 
which it was taught by Proudhon and Herzen, 
and before them by Saint-Simon, Fourier, and 
other French socialists and radicals whose writ¬ 
ings had entered Russia, legally and illegally, 
in a thin but steady stream for several decades. 

The theory of social history as dominated by 
the class war—the heart of which is the notion of 
the coercion of the “have-nots” by the “haves”— 
was born in the course of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion in the West; and its most characteristic con¬ 
cepts belong to the capitalist phase of economic 
development. Economic classes, capitalism, cut¬ 
throat competition, proletarians and their ex¬ 
ploiters, the evil power of unproductive finance, 
the inevitability of increasing centralisation and 
standardisation of all human activities, the trans¬ 
formation of men into commodities and the con¬ 
sequent “alienation” of individuals and groups 
and degradation of human lives—these notions 
are fully intelligible only in the context of ex¬ 
panding industrialism. Russia, even as late as 
the 'fifties, was one of the least industrialised 
slates in Europe. Nevertheless, exploitation and 
misery had long been amongst the most familiar 
and universally recognised characteristics of its 
social life, the principal victims of the system 
being the peasants, both serfs and free, who 
formed over nine-tenths of its population. An 
industrial proletariat had indeed come into 
being, but by mid-century did not exceed two or 
three per cent of the population of the Empire. 
Hence the cause of the oppressed was still at that 
date overwhelmingly that of the agricultural 
workers who formed the lowest stratum of the 
population, the vast majority being serfs in state 
or private possession. The Populists looked upon 
them as martyrs whose grievances they were 
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determined to avenge and remedy, and as em¬ 
bodiments of simple uncorrupted virtue, whose 
social organisation (which they largely idealised) 
was the natural foundation on which the future 
of Russian society must be rebuilt. 

Justice and Equality 
II £ central Populist goals were social justice 
and social equality. Most of them were con¬ 
vinced, following Herzen, whose revolutionary 
propaganda in the ’fifties influenced them more 
than any other single set of ideas, that the 
essence of a just and equal society existed already 
in the Russian peasant commune—the obshchina, 
organised in the form of a collective unit called 
the mir. The mir was a free association of 
peasants which periodically redistributed the 
agricultural land to be tilled; its decisions bound 
all its members, and constituted the corner-stone 
on which, so the Populists maintained, a federa¬ 
tion of socialised, self-governing units, conceived 
along lines popularised by the French socialist 
Proudhon, could be erected. The Populist leaders 
believed that this form of co-operation offered 
the possibility of a free and democratic social 
system in Russia, originating as it did in the 
deepest moral instincts and traditional values of 
Russian, and indeed all human, society, and they 
believed that the workers (by which they meant 
all productive human beings), whether in town 
or country, could bring this system into being 
with a far smaller degree of violence or coercion 
than had occurred in the industrial West. This 
system, since it alone sprang naturally from 
fundamental human needs and a sense of the 
right and the good that existed in all men, 
would ensure justice, equality, and the widest 
opportunity for the full development of human 
faculties. As a corollary of tliis, the Populists 
believed that the development of large-scale cen¬ 
tralised industry was not “natural," and there¬ 
fore led inexorably to the degradation and de¬ 
humanisation of all those who were caught in 
its tentacles: capitalism was an appalling evil, 
destructive of body and soul; but it was not in¬ 
escapable. They denied that social or economic 
progress was necessarily bound up with the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution. They maintained that the 
application of scientific truths and methods to 
social and individual problems (in which they 
passionately believed), although it might, and 
often did, lead to the growth of capitalism, could 
be realised without this fatal sacrifice. They 
believed that it was possible to improve life by 


scientific techniques without necessarily destroy¬ 
ing the natural life of the peasant village, or 
creating a vast, pauperised, faceless city prole¬ 
tariat. Capitalism seemed irresistible only 
because it had not been sufficiendy resisted. 
However it might be in the West, in Russia “the 
curse of bigness” could still be successfully 
fought, and federations of small self-governing 
units of producers, as Fourier and Proudhon had 
advocated, could be fostered, and indeed created, 
by deliberate action. Like their^^French masters, 
the Russian disciples held the institution of the 
state in particular hatred, since to them it was 
at once the symbol, the result, and tlic main 
source, of injustice and inequality—a weapon 
wielded by the governing class to defend its own 
privileges—and one that, in the face of increas¬ 
ing resistance from its victims, grew progres¬ 
sively more brutal and blindly destructive. 

The defeat of liberal and radical movements 
in the West in 1848-9 confirmed them in their 
conviction that salvation did not lie in politics 
or political parties: it seemed clear to them that 
liberal parties and their leaders had neither 
understood nor made a serious effort to forward 
the fundamental interests of the oppressed popu¬ 
lations of their countries. What the vast majority 
of peasants in Russia (or workers in Europe) 
needed was to be fed and clothed, to be given 
physical security, to be rescued from disease, 
ignorance, poverty, and humiliating inequalities. 
As for political rights, votes, parliaments, re¬ 
publican forms, these were meaningless and 
useless to ignorant, barbarous, half-naked and 
starving men; such programmes merely mocked 
their misery. The Populists shared with the 
nationalistic Russian Slavophils (with whose 
political ideas they had otherwise little in 
common) a loathing of the rigidly class<onscious 
social pyramid of the West that was com¬ 
placently accepted, or fervently believed in, by 
the conformist bourgeoisie and the bureaucracy 
to whom this bourgeoisie looked up. 

The satirist Saltykov, in his famous dialogue 
between a German and a Russian boy, immortal¬ 
ised this attitude when he declared his faith in 
the Russian boy, hungry and in rags, stumbling 
in the mud and squalor of the accursed, slave- 
owning Tsarist regime, because he had not, like 
the neat, docile, smug, well-fed, wdl-dressed 
German boy, bartered away his soul for the six¬ 
pence that the Prussian official had offered him, 
and was consequently citable, if only he was 
allowed to do so (as the ^rman boy no longer 
was), of rising one day to his full human height. 




Russian 

Russia was in darkness and in chains, but her 
spirit was not captive; her past was black, but 
her future promised more than the death in life 
of the civilised middle classes in Germany or 
France or England, who had long ago sold 
themselves for material security and had become 
so apathetic in their shameful, self-imposed 
servitude that they no longer knew how to want 
to be free. 

The Populists, unlike the Slavophils, did not 
believe in the unique character or destiny of 
the Russian people. They were not mystical 
nationalists. They believed only that Russia was 
a backward nation which had not reached the 
stage of social and economic development at 
which the Western nations (whether or not they 
could have avoided this) had entered upon the 
path of unrestrained industrialism. They were 
not, for the most part, historical determinists; 
consequently they believed that it was possible 
for a nation in such a predicament to avoid this 
fate by the exercise of intelligence and will. They 
saw no reason why Russia could not benefit by 
Western science and Western technology with¬ 
out paying the appalling price paid by the West. 
They argued that it was possible to avoid the 
despotism of a centralised economy or a central¬ 
ised government by adopting a loose, federal 
structure composed of self-governing, socialised 
units both of producers and of consumers. They 
held that it was desirable to organi.se, but not 
to lose sight of other values in the pursuit of 
organisation as an end in itself; to be governed 
primarily by ethical and humanitarian and not 
solely by economic and technological—“ant-hill” 
—considerations. They declared tliat to protect 
human individuals against exploitation by turn¬ 
ing them into an industrial army of collectivised 
robots was self-stultifying and suicidal. The ideas 
of the Populists were often unclear, and there 
were sharp differences among them, but there 
was an area of agreement wide enough to con¬ 
stitute a genuine movement. Thus they accepted, 
in broad outline, the educational and moral 
lessons, but not the state worship, of Rousseau. 
Some of them—indeed perhaps the majority— 
shared Rousseau’s belief in the goodness of 
simple men, his conviction that the cause of 
corruption is the crippling effect of bad institu¬ 
tions, his acute distrust of all forms of cleverness, 
of intellectuals and specialists, of all self-isolating 
eSteries and factions. They accepted the anti¬ 
political ideas, but not the technocratic cen¬ 
tralism, of Saint-Simon. They shared the belief 
in conspiracy and violent action preached by 
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Babeuf and his disciple Buonarotti, but not their 
Jacobin authoritarianism. They stood with 
Sismondi and Proudhon and Lamennais and 
the other orginators of the notion of the welfare 
state, against, on the one hand, laissez-faire, and, 
on the other, central authority, whether national¬ 
ist or socialist, whether temporary or permanent, 
whether preached by List, or Mazzini, or 
Lassalle, or Marx. They came close at times to 
the positions of Western Christian socialists, 
without, however, any religious faith, since, like 
the French Encyclopaedists of the previous cen¬ 
tury, they believed in “natural” morality and 
scientific truth. These were some of the beliefs 
that held them together. But they were divided 
by differences no less profound. 

The Peasants 

H E first and greatest of their problems was 
their attitude towards the peasants in whose 
name all that they did was done. Who was to 
show the peasants the true path to justice and 
equality? Individual liberty is not, indeed, con¬ 
demned by the Populists, but it tends to be re¬ 
garded as a liberal catchword, liable to distract 
attention from immediate social and economic 
tasks. Should one train experts to teach the 
ignorant younger brothers—the tillers of the 
soil, and, if need be, stimulate them to resist 
authority, to revolt and destroy the old order 
before the rebels had themselves fully grasped 
the need or meaning of such acts? That is the 
view of such dissimilar figures as Bakunin and 
Speshnev in the ’forties; it was preached by 
Chernyshevsky in the ’fifties, and was passion¬ 
ately advocated by Zaichnevsky and the Jacobins 
of “Young Russia” in the ’sixties; it was 
preached by Lavrov in the ’seventies and 
’eighties, and equally by his rivals and opponents 
—the believers in disciplined professional terror¬ 
ism—Nechaev and Tkachev, and their followers 
who include—for this purpose alone—not only 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries but also some of the 
most fanatical Russian Marxists, in particular 
Lenin and Trotsky. 

Some among them asked whether this training 
of revolutionary groups might not create an 
arrogant Slite of seekers of power and autocracy, 
men who would, at best, believe it their duty to 
give the peasants not what the peasants asked 
for but what they—their self-appointed mentors 
—thought good for them, namely, that which 
the masses ought to ask for, whether they in fact 
did so or not. They pushed the question farther, 
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and asked whether this would not, in due course, 
breed fanatical men who would pay too little 
heed to the actual wants of the vast majority of 
the Russian population, intent on forcing upon 
them only what they—the dedicated order 
of professional revolutionaries, cut off from the 
life of the masses by their own special training 
and conspiratorial lives—had chosen for them, 
ignoring the hopes and protests of the people 
itself. Was there not a terrible danger here of 
the substitution of a new yoke for the old, 
of a despotic oligarchy of intellectuals in the 
place of the nobility and die bureaucracy and 
the Tsar? What reason was there for thinking 
that the new masters would prove less oppressive 
than the old? This was argued by some among 
the terrorists of the ’sixties—Ishutin and Kara¬ 
kozov, for example—and even more forcibly by 
the majority of the idealistic young men, who 
“went among the people” in the ’seventies and 
later, with the aim not so much of teaching 
others as of themselves learning how to live, in 
a state of mind inspired by Rousseau (and per¬ 
haps by Nekrasov or Tolstoy) at least as much 
as by the more tough-minded social theorists. 
These young men, the so-called “repentant 
gentry,” believed themselves to have been cor¬ 
rupted not merely by an evil social system but 
by the very process of liberal education which 
makes for deep inequalities and inevitably lifts 
scientists, writers, professors, experts, civilised 
men in general, too high above the heads of 
the masses, and so itself becomes the richest 
breeding-ground of injustice and class oppres¬ 
sion; everything that obstructs understanding 
between individuals or groups or nations, that 
creates and keeps in being obstacles to human 
solidarity and fraternity is ro ipso evil; special¬ 
isation and university education build walls 
between men, prevent individuals and groups 
from “connecting,” kill love and friendship, and 
arc among the major causes responsible for 
what, after Hegel and his followers, came to be 
called the “alienation” of entire orders or classes 
or cultures. Some among the Populists contrived 
to ignore or evade this problem. Bakunin, for 
example, who, if not a Populist himself, in¬ 
fluenced Populism profoundly, denounced faith 
in intellectuals and experts as liable to lead to the 
most ignoble of tyrannies—the rule of scientists 
and pedants—^but would not face the problem 
of whether the revolutionaries had come to teach 
or to learn. It was left unanswered by the ter¬ 
rorists of the “People’s Will” and their sympa¬ 
thisers. More sensitive and morally scrupulous 


thinkers—Chernyshevsky and Kropotkin, for 
example, felt the oppressive weight of the ques¬ 
tion, and did not attempt to conceal it from 
themselves; yet whenever they asked themselves 
by what right they proposed to impose this or 
that system of social organisation on the mass 
of peasants who had grown up in a wholly dif¬ 
ferent way of life, and one that might em¬ 
body far profoundcr values of its own, they gave 
no clear reply. The question became even more 
acute when it was asked (as it increasingly came 
to be in the ’sixties) what was to be done if the 
peasants actually resisted She revolutionaries’ 
plans for their liberation? Must the' tnasses be 
deceived, or, worse still, coerced? No one denie 4 ^ 
that in the end it was the people and not the 
revolutionary ^litc that must govern, but in the 
meanwhile how far was one allowed to go in 
ignoring the majority’s wishes, or in forcing 
them into courses which they plainly loathed? 
This was by no means a merely academic prob¬ 
lem. The first enthusiastic adherents of radical 
Populism—the missionaries who went “to the 
people” in the famous summer of 1874—were 
met by mounting indifference, suspicion, resent¬ 
ment, and sometimes active hatred and 
resistance, on the part of their would-be bene¬ 
ficiaries who, as often as not, handed them over 
to the police. The Populists were thus forced 
to define their attitude explicitly, since they 
believed passionately in the need to justify their 
activities by rational argument. Their answers, 
when they came, were far from unanimous. The 
activists, men like Tkachev, Nechaev, and, in a 
less political sense, Pisarev, whose admirers came 
to be known as Nihilists, anticipated Lenin in 
their contempt for democratic methods. Since 
the days of Plato, it has been argued that the 
spirit was superior to the flesh, and those who 
know must govern those who do not. The 
educated cannot listen to the uneducated and 
ignorant masses. The masses must be rescued 
by whatever means were available, if necessary 
against their own foolish wishes, by guile or 
fraud, or violence if need be. But it was only a 
minority in the movement who accepted this 
division and the authoritarianism that it entailed* 
The majority were horrified by the open advo¬ 
cacy of such Machiavellian tactics, and thought 
that no end, however good, could fail to be 
destroyed by the adoption of monstrous means. 

A similar conflict broke out over the attitude 
to the state. All Russian Populists were agreed 
that the state was the erfibodiment of a system 
of coercion and inequality, and therefore in- 
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trtnsically evil; neither justice nor happiness were 
possible until it was eliminated. But in the mean> 
while what was to be the immediate aim of the 
revolution? Tkachev is quite clear that until the 
capitalist enemy had been finally destroyed, the 
weapon of coercion—the pistol torn from his 
hand by the revolutionaries—must on no account 
be thrown away, but must itself be turned 
against him. In other words the machinery of 
tbe state must not be destroyed, but must be 
used against the inevitable counter-revolution; 
it cannot be dispensed with until the last enemy 
has been—in Proudhon’s immortal phrase—suc¬ 
cessfully liquidated, and mankind consequently 
has no further need of any instrument of coer¬ 
cion. In this doctrine he was followed by Lenin 
more faithfully than mere adherence to the ambi¬ 
valent Marxist formula about the dictatorship 
of the proletariat seemed to require. Lavrov, who 
represents the central stream of Populism, and 
reflects all its vacillations and confusions, char¬ 
acteristically advocated not indeed the immediate 
or total elimination of the state but its systematic 
reduction to something vaguely described as the 
minimum. Chernyshevsky, who is the least 
anarchistic of the Populists, conceives of the 
state as the organiser and protector of the free 
associations of peasants or workers, and con¬ 
trives to sec it at once as centralised and de¬ 
centralised, a guarantee of order and efficiency, 
and of equality and individual liberty too. 

Utopian Dream 

A l l these thinkers share one vast apocalyptic 
. assumption: that once the reign of evil— 
autocracy, exploitation, inequality—is consumed 
in the fire of the revolution, there will arise 
naturally and spontaneously out of its ashes a 
natural, harmonious, just order, needing only 
the gentle guidance of the enlightened revolu¬ 
tionaries to attain its proper perfection. This 
great Utopian dream, based on simple faith in 
regenerated human nature, was a vision which 
the Populists shared with Godwin and Bakunin, 
Marx and Lenin. Its heart is the pattern of sin 
and death and resurrection—of the road to the 
earthly paradise, the gates of which will only 
open if men find the one true way and follow 
it. Its roots lie deep in the religious imagination 
of mankind; and there is therefore nothing sur¬ 
prising in the fact that this secular version of it 
had strong affinities with the faith of the 
Russian Old Believers—the dissenting sects—for 
whom, since the great religious schism of the 
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17th century, the Russian state and its rulers, 
particularly Peter the Great, represented the rule 
of Satan upon earth; this persecuted religious 
underground provided a good many potential 
allies whom the Populists made efforts to 
mobilise. There were deep divisions among the 
Populists; they differed about the future role of 
the intellectuals, as compared with that of the 
peasants; they differed about the historical im¬ 
portance of the rising class of capitalists, gradu¬ 
alism versus conspiracy, education and propa¬ 
ganda versus terrorism and preparation for 
immediate risings. All these questions were inter¬ 
related and they demanded immediate solutions. 
But the deepest rift among the Populists arose 
over the urgent question of whether a truly 
democratic revolution could possibly occur before 
a sufficient number of the oppressed had become 
fully conscious—that is, capable of understand¬ 
ing and analysing the causes of their intolerable 
condition. The moderates argued that no revolu¬ 
tion could justly be called democratic unless it 
sprang from the rule of the revolutionary 
majority. But in that event, there was perhaps 
no alternative to waiting until education and 
propaganda had created this majority—a course 
that was being advocated by almost all 
Western socialists—Marxist and non-Marxist 
alike—in the .second half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. Against this the Russian Jacobins argued 
that to wait, and in the meanwhile to 
condemn all forms of revolt organised by 
resolute minorities as irresponsible terrorism 
or, worse still, as the replacement of one despot¬ 
ism by another, would lead to catastrophic 
results: while the revolutionaries procrastinated, 
capitalism would develop rapidly; the breathing- 
space would enable the ruling class to develop a 
social and economic base incomparably stronger 
than that which it possessed at present; the 
growth of a prosperous and energetic capitalism 
would create opportunities of employment for 
the radical intellectuals themselves: doctors, 
engineers, educators, economists, technicians, 
and experts of all types would be assigned profit¬ 
able tasks and positions, their, new bourgeois 
masters (unlike the existing regime) would be in¬ 
telligent enough not to force them into any kind 
of political conformity; the intelligentsia would 
obtain special privileges, status, and wide oppor¬ 
tunities for self-expression—harmless radicalism 
would be tolerated, a good deal of personal 
liberty permitted—and in this way the revolu¬ 
tionary cause would lose its more valuable 
recruits. Once those whom insecurity and dis- 
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content had driven into making common cause 
with the oppressed had been partially satisfied, 
the incentive to revolutionary activity would be 
weakened, and the prospects of a radical trans¬ 
formation of society would become exceedingly 
dim. The radical wing of the revolutionaries 
argued with great force that the advance of 
capitalism, whatever Marx might say, was not 
inevitable; it might be so in Western Europe, 
but in Russia it could still be arrested by a 
revolutionary coup, destroyed in the root before 
it had had time to grow too strong. If recog¬ 
nition of the need to awaken the “political con¬ 
sciousness’’ of the majority of the workers and 
peasants (which by this time, and partly as a 
result of the failure of the intellectuals in 1848, 
had been pronounced absolutely indispensable to 
the revolution both by Marxists and by the 
majority of the Populist leaders) was tantamount 
to the adoption of a gradualist programme, the 
moment for action would surely be missed; and 
in place of the Populist or socialist revolution 
would there not arise a vigorous, imaginative, 
predatory, successful capitalist regime which 
would succeed Russian semi-feudalism as surely 
as it had replaced the feudal order in Western 
Europe.? And then who could tell how many 
decades or centuries might elapse before the 
arrival, at long last, of the revolution? When it 
did arrive, who could tell what kind of order 
it would, by that time, instal—resting upon 
what .social basis? 

All Populists were agreed that the village 
commune was the ideal embryo of those socialist 
groups on which the future society was to be 
ba.sed. But would the development of capitali.sm 
not automatically destroy the commune? And if 
it was maintained (although perhaps this was 
not explicitly asserted before the ’eighties) that 
capitalism was already destroying the mir, that 
the class struggle, as analysed by Marx, was 
dividing the villages as surely as the cities, then 
the plan of action was clear: rather than sit with 
folded hands and watch this disintegration fatal¬ 
istically, resolute men could and mu.st arrest 
this process, and save the village commune. 
Socialism, so the Jacobins argued, could be intro¬ 
duced by the capture of power to which all the 
energies of the revolutionaries must be bent, 
even at the price of postponing the task of 
educating the peasants in moral, social, and 
political realities; indeed, such education could 
surely be promoted more rapidly and efficiently 
after the revolution had broken the resistance of 
the old regime. This line of thought, which 


bears an extraordinary resemblance, if not to 
the actual words, then to the policies pursued 
by Lenin in 1917, was basically very diiferent 
from the older Marxist determinism. Its per¬ 
petual refrain was that there was no time to lose. 
Kulaks were devouring the poorer peasants in 
the country, capitalists were breeding fast in 
the towns. If the government possessed even a 
spark of intelligence, it would make concessions 
and promote reforms, and by this means divert 
educated men whose will and brain was needed 
for the revolution into the •peaceful paths of 
the service of the reactionary state; propped up 
by such liberal measures, the unjust order would 
continue and be strengthened. The activists 
argued that there was nothing inevitable about 
revolutions: they were the fruit of human will 
and human reason. If there were not enough of 
these, the revolution might never take place at 
all. It was only the insecure who craved social 
solidarity and communal life; individualism was 
always a luxury, the ideal of the socially estab¬ 
lished. The new class of technical specialists— 
the modern, enlightened, energetic men cele¬ 
brated by liberals like Kavelin and Turgenev, 
and at times, even by the radical individualist 
Pisarev—were for the Jacobin Tkachev, “worse 
than cholera or typhus,’’ for by applying scienti¬ 
fic methods to social life they were playing into 
the hands of the new, rising capitalist oligarchs 
and thereby obstructing the path to freedom. 
Palliatives were fatal when only an operation 
could save the patient: it merely prolonged his 
disease and weakened him so much that in the 
end not even an operation could save him. One 
must strike before these new, potentially con¬ 
formist, intellectuals had grown too numerous 
and too comfortable and had obtained too much 
power, for otherwise it would be too late: a 
Saint-Simonian Slite of highly-paid managers 
would preside over a new feudal order—an 
economically efficient but socially immoral 
society, in as much as it was based on permanent 
inequality. 

T h e greatest of all evils was inequality. 

Whenever any other ideal came into con¬ 
flict with equality, the Russian Jacobins always 
called for its sacrifice or modification; the first 
principle upon which all justice rested was that 
of equality; no society was equitable in which 
there was not a maximum degree of equality 
between men. If the rcjjolution was to succeed, 
three major fallacies had to be fought and 
rooted out. The first was that men of culture 
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alone created progress. This was not true, and 
had the bad consequence of inducing faith in 
Elites. The second was the opposite illusion— 
that everything must be learnt from the common 
people. This was equally false. Rousseau’s 
Arcadian peasants were so many idyllic fig¬ 
ments. The masses were ignorant, brutal, 
reactionary, and did not understand their 
own needs or good. If die revolution de¬ 
pended upon their maturity, or capacity for 
polidcal judgment or organisation, it would cer¬ 
tainly fail. The last fallacy was that only a prole¬ 
tarian majority could successfully make a rcvolu- 
don. No doubt a proletarian majority might do 
that, but if Russia was to wait until it possessed 
one, the opportunity of destroying a corrupt 
and detested government would pass, and 
capitalism would be found to be too firmly in 
the saddle. 

What, then, must be done? Men must be 
trained to make the revolution and destroy the 
present system and all obstacles to social 
equality and democratic self-government. When 
this was achieved, a democratic assembly was 
to be convened, and if those who made the 
revolution took care to explain the reasons for it, 
and the social and economic situation that made 
it necessary, then the masses, benighted though 
they might be to-day, would assuredly, in the 
view of the Jacobins, grasp their condition suffi¬ 
ciently to allow themselves to be—indeed to wel¬ 
come the opportunity of being—organised into 
the new free federation of productive associa¬ 
tions. But supposing they were still, on the 
morrow of a successful coup d’etat, not mature 
enough to see this? Herzen did indeed ask this 
awkward question again and again in his writ¬ 
ings in the late ’sixties. The majority of the 
Populists were deeply troubled by it. But the 
activist wing had no doubt of the answer: strike 
the chains from the captive hero, and he will 
stretch himself to his full height and live in 
freedom and happiness for ever after. The views 
of these men were astonishingly simple. They 
believed in terrorism and more terrorism to 
achieve complete, anarchist, liberty. The purpose 
of the revolution, for them, was to establish 
absolute equality, not only economic and social, 
but “physical and physiological”: they saw no 
discrepancy between this bed of Procrustes anti 
absolute freedom. This order would be imposed 
in the beginning by the power and authority 
of the state, after which, the state, having ful¬ 
filled its purpose, would swiftly “liquidate” 
itself. 
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Against this, the spokesman of the main 
body of the Populists argued that Jacobin means 
tended to bring about Jacobin consequences: if 
the purpose of the revolution was to liberate, it 
must not use the weapons of despotism that 
were bound to enslave those whom they were 
designed to liberate: the remedy must not prove 
more destructive than the disease. To use the 
state to break the power of the exploiters and to 
impose a specific form of life upon a people, 
the majority of whom had not been educated 
to understand the need for it, was to exchange 
the Tsarist yoke for a new, not necessarily less 
crushing one—that of the revolutionary minority. 
The majority of the Populists were deeply demo¬ 
cratic; they believed that all power tended to 
corrupt, that all concentration of authority 
tended to perpetuate itself, that all centralisation 
was coercive and evil, and, therefore, the sole 
hope of a just and free society lay in the peaceful 
conversion of men by rational argument to the 
truths of social and economic justice and demo¬ 
cratic freedom. In order to obtain the oppor¬ 
tunity of converting men to this vision, it might 
indeed be necessary to break the existing 
obstacles to free and rational intercourse—the 
police state, the power of capitalists or of land- 
owners—and to use force in the process, whether 
mass mutiny or individual terrorism. But this 
concept of temporary measures presented itself 
to them as something wholly different from 
leaving absolute power in the hands of any party 
or group, however virtuous, once the power of 
the enemy had been broken. Their case is the 
classical case, during the last two centuries, of 
every libertarian and federalist against Jacobins 
and centralisers; it is Voltaire’s case against 
both Hclvetius and Rousseau; that of the left 
wing of the Gironde against the Mountain; 
Herzen used these arguments against doc¬ 
trinaire Communists of the immediately pre¬ 
ceding period--Cabet and the disciples of 
Babeuf; Bakunin denounced the Marxist 
demand for the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as something that would merely transfer power 
from one set of oppressors to another; the 
Populists of the ’eighties and ’’nineties urged this 
against all those whom they suspected of con¬ 
spiring (whether they realised it or not) to 
destroy individual spontaneity and freedom, 
whether they were laissez-faire liberals who 
allowed factory owners to enslave the masses, or 
radical collectivists who were ready to do so 
themselves; whether they were capitalist entre¬ 
preneurs (as Mikhailovsky wrote to Dostoyevsky 
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in his celebrated criticism of his novel The Pos¬ 
sessed) or Marxist advocates of centralised 
authority if anything; indeed, they looked upon 
the latter as the more dangerous—as brutal, 
amoral “social Darwinists,*’ profoundly hostile 
to variety and individual freedom and character. 

This, again, was the main political issue 
which, at the turn of the century, divided the 
Russian Socialist-Revolutionaries from the 
Social-Democrats; and over which a few years 
later, both Plekhanov and Martov broke with 
Itenin: indeed the great quarrel between the 
Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks (whatever its 
ostensible cause) turned upon it. In due course 
Lenin himself, two or three years after the 
October revolution, while he never abandoned 
the central Marxist doctrine, expressed his bitter 
disappointment with those very consequences of 
it which his opponents had predicted—bureau¬ 
cracy and the arbitrary despotism of (he parly 
officials; and Trotsky accused Stalin of this same 
crime. The dilemma of means and ends is the 
deepest and most agonising problem that tor¬ 
ments the revolutionary movements of our own 
day in all the continents of the world, not least 
in Asia and Africa. That this debate took so 
clear and articulate a form within the Populist 
movement makes its development exceptionally 
relevant to our own predicament. 

Revolutionary Faith 

All these differences occurred within the 
framework of a common revolutionary outlook, 
for, whatever their disagreements, all Populists 
were united by an unshakable faith in the 
revolution. This faith derived from many 
sources. It sprang from the needs and outlook 
of a society still overwhelmingly pre-industrial, 
which gave the craving for simplicity and frater¬ 
nity, and the agrarian idealism which derives 
ultimately from Rousseau—a reality which can 
still be seen in India and Africa to-day, and 
which necessarily looks Utopian to the eyes of 
social historians born in the industrialised West. 
It was a consequence of the disillusionment with 
parliamentary democracy, liberal convictions, 
and the good faith of bourgeois intellectuals that 
resulted from the fiasco of the European revolu¬ 
tions of 1848-9, and from the particular con¬ 
clusion drawn by Herzen that Russia, which had 
not suffered this revolution, might find her sal¬ 
vation in the undestroyed natural socialism of 
the peasant mir. It was deeply influenced by 
Bakunin’s violent diatribes against all forms of 


central authority, and in particular the state; 
and by his vision of men as being by nature 
peaceful and productive, and rendered violent 
only when they are perverted from their proper 
ends, and forced to be either gaolers or convicts. 
But it was also fed by the streams that flowed 
in a contrary direction: by Tkachev’s faith in a 
Jacobin elite of professional revolutionaries as 
the only force capable of destroying the advance 
of capitalism helped on its fatal path by inno¬ 
cent reformists and humanitarians and careerist 
intellectuals, and concealed btitind the repulsive 
sham of parliamentary democracy; even more by 
the passionate utilitarianism of Pisarev, and his 
brilliant polemics against all forms of idealism 
and amateurishness, and, in particular, the senti¬ 
mental idealisation of the simplicity and beauty 
of peasants in general, and of Russian peasants 
in particular, as beings touched by grace, remote 
from the corrupting influences of the decaying 
West. It was supported by the appeal which 
these “critical realists” made to their com¬ 
patriots to save themselves by self-help and hard- 
headed energy—a kind of nco-Encyclopscdist 
campaign in favour of natural science, skill, and 
professionalism, directed against the humani¬ 
ties, classical learning, history, and other forms 
of “sybaritic” self-indulgence. Above all, it con¬ 
trasted “realism” with the literary culture which 
had lulled the best men in Russia into a condi¬ 
tion where corrupt bureaucrats, stupid and 
brutal landowners, and an obscurantist church 
could exploit them or let them rot, while 
xsthetes and liberals looked the other way. 

But the deepest strain of all, the very centre 
of the Populist outlook, was the individualism 
and rationalism of Lavrov and Mikhailovsky. 
With Herzen they believed that history followed 
no predetermined pattern, that it possessed “no 
libretto,” that neither the violent conflicts 
between cultures, nations, classes (which for 
Hegelians constituted the essence of human 
progress), nor the struggles for power by 
one class over another (represented by Marx¬ 
ists as being the motive force of history) 
were inevitable. Faith in human freedom was 
the corner-stone of Populist humanism: the 
Populists never tired of repeating that ends 
were chosen by men, not imposed upon 
them, and that men’s wills alone could con¬ 
struct a happy and honourable life—a life in 
which the interests of intellectuals, peasants, 
manual workers, and 4 he liberal professions 
could be reconciled; not indeed made wholly to 
coincide, for that was an unattainable ideal; 
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but adjusted in an unstable equilibrium, which 
human reason and constant human care could 
adjust to the largely unpredictable consequences 
of the interaction of men with each other and 
with nature. It may be that the tradition of the 
Orthodox Church with its conciliar and com¬ 
munal principles and deep antagonism both to 
the authoritarian hierarchy of the Roman 
Church, and the individualism of the Pro¬ 
testants, also exercised its share of influence. 
These doctrines and these prophets and their 
Western masters—French radicals before and 
after the French revolution, as well as Fichte 
and Buonarotti, Fourier and Hegel, Mill and 
Proudhon, Owen and Marx, played their part. 
But the largest figure in the Populist movement, 
the man whose temperament, ideas, and activi¬ 
ties dominated it from beginning to end, is un¬ 
doubtedly that of Nikolai Gavrilovich Cherny- 
shevsky and his immediate allies and followers. 
The influence of his life and teachings, despite 
a multitude of monographs, still await its 
interpreter. 

Chernyshevsky 

N icholas Che r n y s h e v s k y was not 
a man of original ideas. He did not 
possess the depth, the imagination, or the bril¬ 
liant intellect and literary talent of Herzen; nor 
the eloquence, the boldness, the temperament 
or the reasoning power of Bakunin, nor the 
moral genius and unique .soci.il insight of 
Belinsky. But he was a man of unswerving in¬ 
tegrity, immense industry, and a capacity rare 
among Russians for concentration upon concrete 
detail. His deep, steady, lifelong hatred of 
slavery, injustice, and irrationality, did not ex¬ 
press itself in large theoretical generalisations, or 
the creation of a sociological or metaphysical 
system, or violent action against authority. It 
took the form of slow, uninspired, patient 
accumulation of facts and ideas—a crude, dull, 
but powerful intellectual structure on which one 
might found a detailed policy of practical action 
appropriate to the specific Russian environment 
which he desired to alter. Chernyshevsky was in 
greater sympathy with the concrete, carefully 
elaborated socialist plans, however mistaken they 
might be, of the Petrashevsky group (to which 
Dostoyevsky had belonged in his youth), crushed 
by the government in 1849, than to the great 
imaginative constructions of Herzen, Bakunin 
and their followers. 

A new generation bad grown up during the 
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dead years after 1849. These young men had 
witnessed vacillation and outright betrayals on 
the part of liberals which had led to the victories 
of the reactionary parties in 1849. Twelve years 
later they saw the same phenomenon in their 
own country when the manner in which the 
peasants had been emancipated in Russia seemed 
to them to be a cynical travesty of all their plans 
and hopes. Such men as these found the plod¬ 
ding genius of Chernyshevsky, his attempts to 
work out specific solutions to specific problems 
in terms of concrete statistical data; his constant 
appeals to facts; his patient efforts to indicate 
attainable, practical, immediate ends rather than 
desirable states of affairs to which there was no 
visible road; his flat, dry, pedestrian style, his 
very dullness and lack of inspiration, more 
serious and ultimately more inspiring, than the 
noble flights of the romantic idealists of the 
’forties. His relatively low social origin (he was 
the son of a parish priest) gave him a natural 
affinity with the humble folk whose condition 
he was .seeking to analyse, and an abiding 
distrust, later to turn into fanatical hatred, of 
all liberal theorists, whether in Russia or the 
West. These qualities made Chernyshevsky a 
natural leader of a disenchanted generation of 
socially-mingled origins, no longer dominated by 
good birth, embittered by the failure of their 
own early ideals, by government repression, by 
the humiliation of Russia in the Crimean War, 
by the weakness, heartlessness, hypocrisy, and 
chaotic incompetence of the ruling class. To 
these tough-minded, socially insecure, angry, 
suspicious young radicals, contemptuous of the 
slightest trace of eloquence or “literature”, 
Chernyshevsky was a father and a confessor as 
neither the aristocratic and ironical Herzen nor 
the wayward and ultimately frivolous Bakunin 
could ever become. 

Like all Populists, Chernyshevsky believed in 
the need to preserve the peasant commune and 
to spread its principles to industrial production. 
He believed that Russia could profit directly by 
learning from the scientific advances of the West, 
without going through the agonies of an indus¬ 
trial revolution. “Human development is a form 
of chronological unfairness,” Herzen had once 
characteristically observed, “since late-comers are 
able to profit by the labours of their predecessors 
without paying the same price.” “History is 
fond of her grandchildren," Chernyshevsky 
repeated after him, “for it offers them the 
marrow of the bones, which the previous genera¬ 
tion had hurt its hands in breaking.” For 
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Chernyshevsky history moved along a spiral, in 
Hegelian triads, since every generation tends to 
repeat the experience not of its parents, but of 
its grandparents, and repeats it at a “higher 
level.’’ But it is not this historicist element 
in his doctrine that bound its spell upon the 
Populists. They were most of all influenced by 
his acute distrust of reforms from above, by his 
belief that the essence of history was a struggle 
between the classes, above all by his conviction 
(which derives nothing, so far as we know, from 
Marx, but draws upon socialist sources common 
to both) that the state is always the instrument 
of the dominant class, and cannot, whether it 
consciously desires this or not, embark on those 
necessary reforms, the success of which would 
end its own domination. No order can be per¬ 
suaded to undertake its own dissolution. Hence 
all attempts to convert the Tsar, all attempts to 
evade the horrors of revolution, must (he con¬ 
cluded in the early ’sixties) remain necessarily 
vain. There was a moment in the late ’fifties 
when, like Herzen, he had hoped for reforms 
from above. The final form of the Emancipation, 
and the concessions which the government had 
made to the landowners, cured him of this 
illusion. He pointed out with a good deal of 
historical justification that liberals, who hoped 
to influence the government by Fabian tactics, 
thus far merely succeeded in betraying both the 
peasants and themselves: first they compromised 
themselves with the peasants by their relations 
with their masters; after that, the governing 
class found little difficulty whenever this suited 
their convenience in representing them as false 
friends to the peasants, and turning the latter 
against them. This had occurred in both France 
and Germany in 1849. Even if the moderates 

• Professor Franco Venturi very aptly quotes 
Populist statistics (which seem plausible enough) 
according to which the number of pc.isants to that 
of landowners in the ’sixties was of the order of 
341:1, while the land owned by them stood to that 
of their masters in the ratio of 1:112, and their 
incomes were a'5:97 5: as for industry, the propor¬ 
tion of city workers to peasants was 1:100. Given 
these figurc.s, it is perhaps not surprising that Marx 
should nave declared that his prognosis applied to 
the Western economics, and not necessarily to that 
of the Russians, even though his Russian disciples 
ignored this concession, and insisted that capitalism 
was making enormous strides in Russia, and would 
soon obliterate the differences that divided it from 
the West. Plckhanov (who stoutly denied that 
Chernyshevsky had ever been a Populist) elaborated 
this theory, and Lenin acted upon it, with results 
that need no elaboration. 


withdrew in time, and advocated violent 
measures, their ignorance of conditions and 
blindness to the peasants’ and workers’ actual 
needs usually led them to advocate utopian 
schemes which in the end cost their followers 
a terrible price. 

C HERNYSHEVSKY had evoIvcd a simple 
form of historical materialism, according 
to which social factors delerreined political ones, 
and not vice versa. Consequently, he held with 
Fourier and Proudhon that'liberal and parlia¬ 
mentary ideals merely evaded the central issues: 
the peasants and the workers needed food, 
shelter, boots; as for the right to vote, or to be 
governed by liberal constitutions, or to obtain 
guarantees of personal liberty, these meant little 
to hungry and half-naked men. The social 
revolution must come first; appropriate political 
reforms would follow of themselves. For Cherny¬ 
shevsky the principal lesson of 1848 was that the 
Western liberals, the brave no less than the 
cowardly, had demonstrated their political and 
moral bankruptcy, and with it that of their 
Russian disciples—Herzen, Kavelin, Granovsky, 
and the rest. Russia must pursue her own path. 
Unlike the Slavophils, and like the Russian 
Marxists of the next generation, he maintained 
with a wealth of economic evidence that the 
historical development of Russia, and in par¬ 
ticular the peasant mir, were in no sense unique, 
but followed the social and economic laws that 
governed all human societies. Like the Marxists 
(and the Comtiaji positivists), he believed that 
such laws could be discovered and stated; but 
unlike the Marxists, he was convinced that by 
adopting Western techniques, and educating a 
body of men of trained and resolute wills and 
rational outlook, Russia could “leap over’’ the 
capitalist stage of social development, and trans¬ 
form her village communes and free co-opera¬ 
tive groups of craftsmen into agricultural and 
industrial associations of producers who would 
constitute the embryo of the new socialist society. 
Technological progress did not, in his view, 
automatically break up the peasant commune: 
“s3vagc.s can be taught to use Latin script and 
safety-matches”; factories can be grafted on to 
workers’ artels without destroying them; large- 
scale organisation could eliminate exploitation, 
and yet preserve the predominantly agricultural 
nature of the Russian economy.* 

Chernyshevsky believed in the decisive his¬ 
torical role of the application of science to life, 
but, unlike Pisarev, did not regard individual 
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enterprise, still less capitalism, as indispensable 
to this process. He retained enough of the 
Fourierism of his youth to look upon the free 
associations of peasant communes and crafts¬ 
men’s artels as the basis of all freedom and 
progress. But at the same time, like the Saint- 
Simonians, he was convinced that little would 
be achieved without collective action/statc 
socialism on a vast scale. These incompatible 
beliefs were never reconciled; Chernyshevsky’s 
writings contain statements both in favour of 
and against the desirability of large-scale indus¬ 
try. He is similarly ambivalent about the part 
to be played (and the part to be avoided) by the 
state as the stimulator and controller of industry, 
about the function of managers of large collec¬ 
tive industrial enterprises, about the relations of 
the public and private sectors of the economy, 
and about the political sovereignty of the demo¬ 
cratically elected parliament and its relation to 
the state as the source of centralised economic 
planning and control. 

Wliat is to be done? 

H E outlines of Chernyshevsky’s social pro¬ 
gramme remained, vague or inconsistent, 
and often both. It is the concrete detail which, 
founded as it was on real experience, spoke 
directly to the representatives of the great popu¬ 
lar masses, who had at last found a spokesman 
and interpreter of their own needs and feelings. 
His deepest aspirations and emotions were 
poured into What is to be done?, a social utopia 
which, grotesque as a work of art, had .1 
literally epoch-making effect on Russian opinion. 
This didactic novel described the “new men” of 
the free, morally pure, co-operative .socialist com¬ 
monwealth of the future; its touching sincerity 
and moral passion bound their spell upon the 
imaginations of the idealistic and guilt-stricken 
sons of prosperous parents, and provided them 
with an ideal model in the light of which an 
entire generation of revolutionaries educated and 
hardened itself to the defiance of existing laws 
and conventions, and to the acceptance of exile 
and death with sublime unconcern. Chernyshev- 
sky preached a naive utilitarianism. Like James 
Mill, and perhaps Bentham, he held that basic 
human nature was a fixed, physiologically 
analysable, pattern of natural processes and 
faculties, and that the maximisation of human 
happiness could therefore be scientifically 
planned and realised. Having decided that 
imaginative writing and criticism were the only 
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available media in Russia for propagating 
radical ideas, he filled the Contemporary, a re¬ 
view which he edited together with the poet 
Nekrasov, with as high a proportion of direct 
socialist doctrine as could be smuggled in under 
the guise of literature. In his work he was helped 
by the violent young critic Dobrolyubov, a genu¬ 
inely gifted man of letters (which Chernyshev- 
sky was not) who, at times, went even 
further in his passionate desire to preach and 
educate. The esthetic views of the two zealots 
were severely practical. Chernyshevsky laid it 
down that the function of art was to help men 
to satisfy their wants more rationally, to dis¬ 
seminate knowledge, to combat ignorance, preju¬ 
dice, and tlie anti-social passions, to improve life 
in the most literal and narrow sense of these 
words. Driven to absurd consequences, he em¬ 
braced them gladly. Thus he explained that the 
chief value of marine paintings was that they 
showed the sea to those who, like, for instance, 
the inhabitants of central Russia, lived too far 
away from it ever to sec it for themselves; or 
that his friend and patron Nekrasov, because by 
his verse he moved men to greater sympathy 
with the oppressed than other poets had done, 
was for this reason the greatest Russian poet, 
living or dead. His earlier collaborators, civilised 
and fastidious men of letters like Turgenev and 
Botkin, found this grim fanatici.sm increasingly 
difficult to bear. Turgenev could not long live 
with this art-hating and dogmatic schoolmaster. 
Tolstoy despised his dreary provincialism, his 
total lack of .-esthetic sense, his intolerance, his 
rationalism, his maddening self-assurance. But 
these very qualities, or, rather, the outlook of 
which they were characteristic, helped to make 
him the natural leader of the “hard” young men 
who had succeeded the idealists of the ’forties. 
Chernyshevsky’s harsh, flat, dull, humourless, 
grating sentences, his preoccupation with con¬ 
crete detail, his self-discipline, his dedication to 
the material and moral good of his fellow-men, 
the grey, self-effacing personality, the tireless, 
passionate, devoted, minute industry, the hatred 
of style or of any concessions to the graces, the 
unquestionable sincerity, utter self-forgetfulness, 
brutal directness, indifference to the claims of 
private life, innocence, personal kindness, 
pedantry, disarming moral charm, capacity for 
self-sacrifice, created the image that later became 
the prototype of the Russian revolutionary hero 
and martyr. More than any other publicist he 
was responsible for drawing the final line 
between “us” and “them.” All his life he 
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preached that there must be no compromise 
with “them,” that the war must be fought to 
the death and on every front; that there were no 
neutrals; that, so long as this war was being 
fought, no work could be too trivial, too repul¬ 
sive, or too tedious for a revolutionary to per¬ 
form. His personality and outlook set its seal 
upon two generations of Russian revolutionaries; 
not least upon Lenin, who admired him 
devotedly. 

In spite of his emphasis on economic or 
sociological arguments, the basic approach, the 
tone and outlook of Chernyshevsky and of the 
Populists generally, is moral, and at times 
religious. These men believed in socialism not 
because it was inevitable, nor because it was 
effective, not even because it alone was rational, 
but because it was just. Concentrations of 
political power, capitalism, the centralised state, 
trampled on the rights of men and crippled 
them morally and spiritually. The Populists were 
stern atheists, but socialism and orthodox 
Christian values coalesced in their minds. They 
shrank from the prospect of industrialism in 
Russia because of its brutal cost, and they dis¬ 
liked the West because it had paid this price 
too heartlessly. Their disciples, the Populist 
economists of the ’eighties and ’nineties, Daniel¬ 
son and Vorontsov, for example, for all their 
strictly economic arguments about the possi¬ 
bility of capitalism in Russia (some of which 
seem a good deal sounder than their Marxist 
opponents have represented them as being), were 
in the last analysis moved by moral revulsion 
from the sheer mass of suffering that capitalism 
was destined to bring, that is to say, by a refusal 
to pay so appalling a price, no matter how valu¬ 
able the results. Their successors in the aoth 
century, the Socialist-Revolutionaries, sounded 
the note which runs through the whole of the 
Populist tradition in Russia; that the purpose 
of social action is not the power of the state, but 
the welfare of the people; that to enrich the state 
and provide it with military and industrial 
power, while undermining the health, the educa¬ 
tion, the morality, the general cultural level of 
its citizens, was feasible but wicked. They com¬ 
pared the progress of the United States, where, 
they maintained, the welfare of the individual 
was paramount, with that of Prussia, where it 
was not. They committed themselves to the view 
(which goes back at least to Sismondi) that the 
spiritual and physical condition of the individual 
citizen matters more than the power of the state, 
so that if, as often happened, the two stood in 


inverse ratio to one another, the rights and wel¬ 
fare of the individual must come first. They 
rejected as historically false the proposition that 
only powerful states could breed good or happy 
citizens, and as morally unacceptable the proposi¬ 
tion that to lose one in the life and welfare 
of his society is the highest form of individual 
self-fulfilment. Belief in the primacy of human 
rights over other claims is the first prin¬ 
ciple that separates pluralist from centralised 
societies, welfare states, mixed economies, “New 
Deal” policies, on the one hand from one-party 
governments, “closed” societies, “five-year 
plans,” and, in general, forms of life built to 
serve a single goal that transcends the varied 
goals of differing groups or individuals. Cherny¬ 
shevsky was more fanatical than most of his 
followers in the ’seventies and ’eighties, and 
believed far more strongly in organisation, but 
even he neither stopped his ears to the cries for 
immediate help which he heard upon all sides, 
nor believed in the need to suppress the wants 
of individuals who were making desperate 
efforts to escape destruction, in the interests of 
even the most sacred and overmastering purpose. 
There were times when he was a narrow and 
unimaginative pedant, but at his worst he was 
never impatient, nor arrogant, nor inhumane, 
and was perpetually reminding his readers and 
himself that in their zeal to help the educators 
must not end by bullying their would-be bene¬ 
ficiaries, that what “we”—the rational in¬ 
tellectuals—think good for the peasants may 
be not what they themselves want or need, 
and that to ram “our” remedies down “their” 
throats is not permitted. Neither he nor Lavrov, 
nor even the most ruthlessly Jacobin among the 
proponents of terror and violence, ever took 
cover behind the inevitable direction of history 
as a justification of what would otherwise have 
been patently unjust or brutal. If violence was 
the only means to a given end, then there might 
be circumstances in which it was right to em¬ 
ploy it; but this must be justified in each case by 
the intrinsic moral claim of the end—an increase 
in happiness, or solidarity, or justice, or peace, 
or some other universal human value that out¬ 
weighs the evil of the means, never by the view 
that it was rational and necessary to march in 
step with history ignoring one’s scruples and dis¬ 
missing one’s own “subjective” moral principles 
because they were necessarily provisional, on the 
ground that history herSelf transformed all moral 
systems and retrospectively justified only those 
principles which survived and succeeded. 



Russian 

HE mood of the Populists, particularly in 
the ’revenues, can fairly be described as 
religious. This group of conspirators or propa¬ 
gandists saw itself, and was seen by others, as 
constituting a dedicated order. The first condi¬ 
tion of membership was the sacrifice of one’s 
entire life to the movement, both to the particu¬ 
lar group and party, and to the cause of the 
revolution in general. But the notion of the 
dictatorship of the parly or of its leaders over 
individual lives—in particular over the beliefs 
of individual revolutionaries—is not part of this 
doctrine, and is indeed contrary to its entire 
spirit. The only censor over the individual’s acts 
is his individual conscience. If one has promised 
obedience to the leaders of the party, such an 
oath is sacred, but it extends only to the specific 
revolutionary objectives of the party and not 
beyond them, and ends with the completion of 
whatever specific goals the party exists to pro¬ 
mote—in the last resort, the revolution. Once 
the revolution has been made, each individual 
is free to act as he thinks fit, since discipline 
is a temporary means and not an end. The 
Populists did indeed virtually invent the con¬ 
ception of the party as a group of professional 
conspirators with no pri ate lives, obeying a total 
discipline—the core of the “hard” professionals 
as against mere sympathisers and fellow- 
travellers; but this sprang from the specific situa¬ 
tion that obtained in Tsarist Russia, and the 
necessity and conditions for effective conspiracy, 
and not from belief in hierarchy as a form of 
life desirable or even tolerable in itself. Nor did 
the conspirators justify their acts by appealing 
to a cosmic process which sanctified their every 
act, since they believed in freedom of human 
choice and not in determinism. The later 
Leninist conception of the revolutionary party 
and its dictatorship, although historically it owed 
much to these trained martyrs of an earlier day, 
sprang from a very different outlook. The young 
men who poured into the villages during the 
celebrated summer of 1874 only to meet with 
non-comprehension, suspicion, and often out¬ 
right hostility on the part of the peasants, would 
have been profoundly astonished and indignant 
if they had been told that they were to look 
upon themselves as the sacred instruments of 
history, and that their acts were therefore to be 
judged by a moral code different from that 
common to other men. 

The Populist movement was a failure. “Social¬ 
ism bounced off people like peas from a wall,” 
wrote the celebrated terrorist Stepnyak Kravchin- 
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sky to his fellow-revolutionary Vera Zassulich in 
1876, two years after the original wave of en¬ 
thusiasm had died down. “They listen to our 
people as they do to the priest”—respectfully, 
without understanding, without any effect upon 
their actions. 

There is noise in the capitals 
The prophets thunder 
A furious war of words is waged 
But in the depths, in the heart of Russia, 
There all is still, there is ancient peace. 

These lines by Nekrasov convey the mood of 
frustration which followed the failure of the 
sporadic efforts made by the revolutionary 
idealists in the late ’sixties and early ’seventies, 
peaceful propagandists and isolated terrorists 
alike—of whom Dostoyevsky painted so violent 
a picture in his novel The Possessed. The 
government caught these men, exiled them, im¬ 
prisoned them, and by its obstinate unwilling¬ 
ness to promote any measures to alleviate the 
consequences of an inadequate land reform 
drove liberal opinion towards sympathy with the 
revolutionaries. They felt that public opinion 
was on their side, and finally resorted to 
organised terrorism. Yet their ends always 
remained moderate enough. The open letter 
which they addressed to the new Emperor in 
1881 is mild and liberal in tone. “Terror,” said 
the celebrated revolutionary Vera Figncr many 
years later, “was intended to create opportunities 
for developing the faculties of men for service 
to society.” The society for which violence was 
to bl.ist the way was to be peaceful, tolerant, 
decentralised, and humane. The principal enemy 
was still the state. 

Terrorism 

T he wave of terrorism reached its climax 
with the assassination of Alexander II in 
1881. The hoped-for revolution did not break 
out. The revolutionary organisations were 
crushed, and the new Tsar decided upon a policy 
of extreme repression. In this he was, on the 
whole, supported by public opinion, which re¬ 
coiled before the assassination of an Emperor 
who had, after all, emancipated the peasants, 
and was said to have been meditating other 
liberal measures. The most prominent leaders of 
the movement were executed or exiled; lesser 
figures escaped abroad, and the most gifted of 
those who were still free—Plckhanov and 
Akselrod—gradually moved towards Marxism. 
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They felt embarrassed by Marx’s own concession 
that Russia could in principle avoid passing 
through a capitalist stage even without the aid 
of a Communist world revolution—a thesis 
which Engels conceded far more grudgingly and 
with qualifications—and maintained that Russia 
had in fact already entered the capitalist stage. 
They declared that since the development of 
capitalism in Russia was no more avoidable than 
it had been in its day in the West, nothing was 
to be gained by averting one’s face from the 
“iron” logic of history, and that for these 
reasons, so far from resisting industrialisation, 
socialists should encourage it, indeed profit by 
the fact that it, and it alone, could breed the 
army of revolutionaries which would be suffi¬ 
cient to overthrow the capitalist enemy—an 
army to be formed out of the growing city prole¬ 
tariat, organised and disciplined by the very 
conditions of its labour. 

The vast leap forward in industrial develop¬ 
ment made by Russia in the ’nineties seemed to 
support the Marxist thesis. It proved attractive 
to revolutionary intellectuals for many reasons: 
because it claimed to be founded on a scientific 
analysis of the laws of history which no society 
could hope to evade; because it claimed to be 
able to prove that, although, as the pattern of 
history inexorably unfolded itself, much violence, 
misery, and injustice were bound to occur, yet 
the story would have a happy ending. Hence 
the conscience of those who felt guilty because 
they acquiesced in exploitation and poverty, 
or at any rate because they did not take 
active—that is, violent—steps to alleviate or 
prevent them, as Populist policy had demanded, 
felt assuaged by the “scientific” guarantee 
that the road, covered though it might be 
with the corpses of the innocent, led inevitably 
to the gates of an earthly paradise. According to 
this view, the expropriators would find them¬ 
selves expropriated by the sheer logic of human 
development, although the course of history 
might be shortened, and the birth-pangs made 
easier, by conscious organisation, and above all 
an increase in knowledge (that is, education) on 
the part of the workers and their leaders. This 
was particularly welcome to those who, under¬ 
standably reluctant to continue with useless 
terrorism which merely led to Siberia or the 
scaffold, now found doctrinal justification for 
peaceful study and the life of ideas, which the 
intellectuals among them found far more con¬ 
genial than bomb-throwing. 

The heroism, the disinterestedness, the per¬ 


sonal nobility of the Populists were often 
admitted by their Marxist opponents. They were 
regarded as worthy forerunners of a truly 
rational revolutionary party, and Chernyshevsky 
was sometimes accorded an even higher status 
and was credited with insights of genius—an 
empirical and unscientific, but instinctively 
correct, approach to truths of which only Marx 
and Engels could provide the demonstration, 
armed as they were with the instrument of an 
exact science to which neither Chernyshevsky, 
nor any other Russian thinker of his day, had 
yet atuiined. Marx and Engels grew to be par¬ 
ticularly indulgent to the Russians: they were 
praised for having done wonders for amateurs, 
remote from the West and using home-made 
tools. They alone in Europe had, by 1880, 
created a truly revolutionary situation in their 
country; nevertheless it was made clear, particu¬ 
larly by Kautsky, that this was no substitute for 
professional methods and the use of the new 
machinery provided by scientific socialism. 
Populism was written down as an amalgam of 
unorganised moral indignation and utopian 
ideas in the muddled heads of self-taught 
peasants, well-meaning university intellectuals 
and other social casualties of the confused in¬ 
terim between the end of an obsolescent 
feudalism and the beginning of the new capital¬ 
ist phase in a backward country. Marxist 
historians still tend to describe it as a movement 
compounded of systematic misinterpretation of 
economic facts and social realities, noble but use¬ 
less individual terrorism, and spontaneous or ill- 
directed peasant risings—the necessary but 
pathetic beginnings of real revolutionary activity, 
the prelude to the real play, a scene of naive 
ideas and frustrated practice destined to be swept 
away by the new revolutionary, dialectical 
science heralded by Plekhanov and Lenin. 

W HAT were the ends of Populism? Violent 
disputes took place about means and 
methods, about timing, but not about ultimate 
purposes. Anarchism, equality, a full life for all, 
these were universally accepted. It is as if the 
entire movement—the motley variety of revolu¬ 
tionary types which Professor Venturi describes 
so well and so lovingly—Jacobins and moderates, 
terrorists and educators, Lavrists and Bakunin- 
ists, “troglodytes,” “recalcitrants,” “country 
folk,” members of “L|pd and Liberty” and of 
“The People’s Will,” were all dominated by a 
single myth: that once the monster was slain, the 
sleeping princess—the Russian peasantry—would 
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awaken without further ado and live happily 
forever after. 

This is the movement of which Professor 
Venturi has written the history, the fullest, 
clearest, best-written and most impartial account 
of a particular stage of the Russian revolutionary 
movement in any language. Yet if the move¬ 
ment was a failure, if it was founded on false 
premises and was so easily extinguished by the 
Tsarist police, has it a more than historical 
interest—that of a narrative of the life and 
death of a party, of its acts and its ideas? 
On this Professor Venturi discreetly, as behoves 
an objective historian, offers no direct opinion. 
He tells the story in chronological sequence; he 
explains what occurs; he describes origins and 
consequences; he illuminates the relations of 
various groups of Populists to one another, and 
leaves moral and political speculation to others. 
His work is not an apologia either for Populism 
or its opponents. He does not praise or condemn, 
and seeks only to understand. Success in this 
task plainly needs no further reward. And yet 
one may, at moments, wonder whether Populism 
should be dismissed quite as easily as it still is 
to-day, both by Communist and bourgeois 
historians. Were the P. pulists so hopelessly in 
error? Were Chernyshevsky and Lavrov—and 
Marx who listened to them—totally deluded? 

Was capitalism, in fact, inevitable in Russia? 
The consequences of accelerated industrialisation 
prophesied by the neo-populist economists in the 
’nineties, namely a degree of social and economic 
misery as great as any undergone in the West 
during the Industrial Revolution, did occur, both 
before, and, at an increasing tempo, after the 
October Revolution. Were they avoidable? 
Some writers on history consider this type of 
question to be absurd as such. What happened, 
happened. We are told that if we are not to deny 
causality in human affairs, we must suppose 
that what took place can only have done so 
precisely as it did; to ask what might have hap¬ 
pened if the situation had been different, is the 
idle play of the imagination, not worthy of 
serious historians. Yet this academic question is 
not without acute contemporary relevance. Some 
countries, such as, for example, Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, India, and some states in the Middle 
East and Latin America, have adopted a slower 
tempo of industrialisation and one less likely to 
bring immediate ruin to backward areas before 
they can be rehabilitated, and have done so in 
conscious preference to the forced marches of 
collectivisadoo upon which, in our day, the 
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Russians, and after them the Chinese, have em¬ 
barked. Are these non-Marxist governments 
inescapably set upon a path to ruin? For it is 
Populist ideas which lie at the base of much of 
the socialist economic policy pursued by these 
and other countries to-day. 

Jacobin Technique 

HEN Lenin organised tlie Bolshevik 
revolution in 1917, the technique that he 
adopted, prima fade at least, resembled those 
commended by the Russian Jacobins, Tkachev 
and his followers, who had learnt them from 
Blanqui or Buonarroti, more than any to be 
found in the writings of Marx or Engels at 
any rate after 1851. It was not, after all, full- 
grown capitalism that was enthroned in Russia 
in 1917. Russian capitalism was a still growing 
force, not yet in power, struggling against the 
fetters imposed upon it by the monarchy and 
the bureaucracy, as it had done in 18th-century 
France. But Lenin acted as if the bankers and 
industrialists were already in control. He acted 
and spoke as if this was so, but his revolution 
succeeded not so much by taking over the 
centres of finance and industry (which history 
should already have undermined) but by a 
seizure of strictly political power on the part of 
a determined and trained group of professional 
revolutionaries, precisely as had been advocated 
by Tkachev. If Russian capitalism had reached 
the stage which, according to Marxist historical 
theory, it had to reach before a proletarian 
revolution could be successful, the seizure of 
power by a determined minority, and a very 
small one at that—a mere Putsch —could not, 
ex hypothesis have retained it long. And this, in¬ 
deed, is what Plckhanov said over and over 
again in his bitter denunciations of Lenin in 
1917: ignoring his argument that much may be 
permitted in a backward country provided that 
the results were duly saved by orthodox Marxist 
revolutions successfully carried out soon after 
ill the industrially more advanced West. These 
conditions were not fulfilled; Lenin’s hypothesis 
proved historically irrelevant; yet the Bolshevik 
revolution did not collapse. Could it be that the 
Marxist theory of history was mistaken? Or had 
the Mensheviks misunderstood it, and concealed 
from themselves the anti-democratic tendencies 
which had always been implicit in it? In which 
case were their charges against Mikhailovsky 
and his friends wholly just? By 1917 their own 
fears of the Bolshevik dictatorship rested upon 
the same basis. Moreover, the results of the 
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October Revolution turned out to be oddly 
similar to those which Tkachev’s opponents had 
prophesied that his methods must inevitably 
produce: the emergence of an ^lite, wielding 
dictatorial power, designed in theory to wither 
away once the need for it had gone; but, as the 
Populist democrats had said over and over 
again, in practice more likely to grow in aggres¬ 
siveness and strength, with a tendency towards 
sclf-jicrpctuation which no dictatorship seems 
able to resist. The Populists were convinced that 
the death of the peasant commune would mean 
death, or at any rate, a vast setback, to freedom 
and equality in Russia; the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, who were their direct descen¬ 
dants, transformed this into a demand for a 
form of decentralised, democratic self-govern¬ 


ment among the peasants, which Lenin adopted 
when he concluded his temporary alliance with 
them in October, 1917. In due course the Bol¬ 
sheviks repudiated this programme, and trans¬ 
formed the cells of dedicated revolutionaries— 
perhaps the most original contribution of 
Populism to revolutionary practice—into the 
hierarchy of centralised political power, which 
the Populists had steadily and fiercely denounced 
until they were themselves finally, in the form 
of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, proscribed 
and annihilated. Communist practice owed 
much, as I.xnin was always ready to admit, to 
the Populist movement; for it borrowed the 
technique of it.s rival and adapted it with con¬ 
spicuous success to serve the precise purpose 
which it had been invented to resist. 


Ronald Bottrall The 01(1 Blowing-House 

We were together sunk in a fern hollow 
Where a bruised engine-house looked sheer 
On to the sea, abovt: us granite boulders 
Strewn by giants. A sea of beaten copper 
Overlooked by storm-clouds ribbed with blood, 
My blood and do you remember a drop of it ? 

The sun shook there in a fretted ripjde 
And left a skein for your fancy to hold. 

Is your hand still on the silken thread? 

If you recall the moment docs it glow 
With gleam of pyrites or arc the adits 
Of our deep youth grown over ? Now 
I am alone and breathe an older dark. 

Miners with candles at their heads 

Probed dripping galleries under the sea 

For tin and coughed out tlieir lungs. You freshen 

Another air free of the Wolf lighthouse 

Spurting as cruelly as a wrecker’s flare 

In fearful monotonous intervals 

Across the bulwark of Castle Kenidjack. 

The compass needle trembles inanely 
And the weather-cock teeters in the wind 
The wind, the pitiless Atlantic gale 
Bends dwarf oaks into heaving arches and loosens 
A stone from the engine stack that clattering 
Rolls down to wound the gathering sea. 

After the hurricane comes no clarity. 

The pattern has faded like an old quilt ^ 

And the curve of the images recedes. 

I have lost my land, lying castaway 
On sand coimted out and outnumbered. 
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T he first volume (and the first act) was 
L'Appel, and General dc Gaulle, quite 
legitimately, was its only actor, the only 
creator and the only character of his talc. The 
man, the style, and the events were in perfect 
harmony: history for a moment appeared simple 
and clear, draped to the size of a man who 
in turn was measured for it. It was like an 
image d’iipinal in its truth and its simple, 
shining purity. In London, filled with the rem¬ 
nants of armies and rulers in exile, the last 
capital standing on the edge of a hlackcd-out 
Europe, in the BBC’s adiophonic Tower of 
Balx’l, murmuring with the voices of a threat¬ 
ened Empire and world, using every expedient, 
all waves beamed, speaking thousands of hours 
a day in every language to the triumphant 
enemy, to the stricken allies, to the uneasy 
Empire, to the sanguine Commonwealth, to 
America impatiently cxjiccted, to Russia wander¬ 
ing in the enemy camp, to the frightened 
neutrals, to Italy and Japan already on the point 
of springing to the attack—in short, speaking 
to the whole world to sow the seeds of courage 
on the one hand and confusion on the other-- 
this was where a French officer brought to 
London by General Spears was to give a five- 
minutes’ talk almost impromptu, in turmoil. In 
that huge broadcasting tower only two or three 
technicians, whose duty it was to keep a studio 
free for the time announced, noticed the inci¬ 
dent and the unu-sual figure of that officer bear¬ 
ing the destiny of France on his shoulders; 
at the time very few listeners, even among 
those who later came to believe they remembered 
it, heard that unknown, predestined voice; no 
one thought to record for posterity that call, 
apparently thrown out into the void; no tape- 
recording in the otherwise well-stocked files of 
the BBC (or in those of the world’s monitoring 


stations) preserves its pitch or accent. It was the 
solitary action of a lonely man, a call drowned 
in the noises of catastrophe, which was to be the 
first date in the annals of la France litre, la 
Fiance combattante, la France liberce, and even 
of the Fifth Republic, Apart from the noise and 
the microphones, we might think of the 
Nativity in the stable hay, unknown to the 
authorities and to the public, with only a few 
shepherds in the fields made aware of it by 
echoes from the sky. The Kings were to be 
slow to come and grudging in their offerings. 

Volume II (but not Act Two) was IJUnilc. 
Already the style becomes broken, and the clear 
skies darken. “Unity”—that can no longer be 
the solitary .iction of a single man; it is every¬ 
body’s business. A strange title for the talc of 
the Dakar expedition, the heart-rending Syrian 
campaign, the “comedy” and “tragedy” of 
Algiers; and even the far-off realities of occupied 
France, hardly mentioned in the text (Vichy 
France, of course, but also la France rSsistante), 
do not fall easily under this heading. “I create 
the FFI [Forces fran^aises de Vlnthieur]": cer¬ 
tainly we remember the little phrase that put 
things in their right order, but we also know the 
clash which always arises between the creator 
and his creation. And yet, in a deep sense, 
L'Unit^ remains the assertion of a single man, 
for by his own will or that of history, it could 
only be based on himself. France’s unity was the 
unity of its incarnation, and, first of all, in terms 
of international law, it was the unity of its re¬ 
presentation before the world. The great debate, 
which is at the centre of L'Unit 6 , was to impose 
this unity of representation on the reluctant 
Allies; all the rest is subsidiary. And this cease¬ 
less struggle, concentrated on this decisive point, 
was that of national dignity itself. Just because 
France was under the jack-boot, it could only 
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take part in the war and make its voice heard as 
an incarnate idea, and it could only be incarnate 
in the loftiest, most majestic, and most exacting 
figure, 

L'Unit^ is the story of this transfiguration far 
above the heads of ordinary human beings. 
Throughout the great cause is defended against 
Franklin Roosevelt, who plays the part of the 
devil’s advocate, because he is the unbeliever 
who doubts the reality of France as an incarnate 
idea, who insists on regarding France as a 
country which lies between the Rhine and the 
Pyrenees with forty million inhabitants, and 
who is prepared to admit without hesitation 
that this France can be as genuinely represented 
by less lofty, less dignified, and less exacting 
figures; in short, asks to see a commission instead 
of recognising the obvious trutli. That is what 
is unpardonable. Even the dynamic welcome of 
the crowds of August 1944 do not seem to have 
convinced this unbeliever; if at last he gave way 
for form’s sake—but that is already in the next 
volume—he nonetheless died with his sins upon 
his head, “If he had lived...’’ no doubt he too 
would have .seen the light. Legitimately, once 
again, this was the struggle of a solitary crusader 
in an unbelieving world—a struggle carried on 
in France’s absence and even made possible by 
that absence, for France regained will never live 
up to its incarnate idea. 

T his solitude, which is an clement of 
grandeur necessary to L’Appel and to the 
crusading L'UniU, becomes nightmarish in the 
third and last volume which is called L<? Salut 
and is a record of salvation unatiaincd. It is a 
historical narrative still rich in pictures from the 
master’s brush, in scenes carved in marble, but 
already poorer in “portraits’’—with the excep¬ 
tion of the titanic sketches of Hitler, Stalin, and 
Churchill—atid with grey, colourless, long- 
drawn-out passages which are not due to a 
failure in style. With the government of men 
has come the boredom of petty material tasks, 
food supplies, wages, prices, currency reform, 
budgets, which use up energy worthier of 
higher things and with which clearly neither 
the writer nor the statesman feels himself at 
home. Then there is die tiresome daily routine 
of a chef d'Staty under which de Gaulle groans. 
But the background of the story is the Libera¬ 
tor’s confrontation with the country he has freed, 
a country little by litdc rc-possessed by its 
demons and worthy neither of its idea nor of 
its incarnation. It is a long monologue, poignant 


and melancholy, of the monarque patemel et 
solitaire who shows his country the path of sal¬ 
vation, greatness, and fame and who is neither 
heard nor understood. 

As for myself, only too well aware of my 
limitations and my failings, certain that no man 
can substitute himself for a people, how 1 longed 
to implant in every Frenchman the same con¬ 
victions that inspired me I 

Throughout the book until the retirement to 
the desert the same scene, returns pathetically, 
often repeated and described each time in the 
most minute and lyrical detail: the offering, the 
gift made to France, in the course of demon¬ 
strations and processions, General dc Gaulle 
appearing to the people, plunging into the 
crowd, shaking hands and stretching out his 
arms, so that the truth of his commission may 
strike even the blindest eyes, so that the apparent 
sign of destiny may come down upon him, so 
that they may touch, see, and believe. Marches, 
ceremonies, and public celebrations take place 
endlessly—May 8th, May 13th, June 18th, July 
14th—and also official visits from province to 
province, from town to town. In the summer of 
1945, with the war over, political stocktaking 
approaches: “Consequently I hastened the 
demonstrations.’’ And, 

as always at such ceremonies, I left the official 
cortege now and then in order to approach the 
crowd and join its ranks. Sh.aking hands, listen¬ 
ing to cheers, I tried to make this contact into 
an exchange. “Here I am as Ciod made me I’’ is 
what I tried to communicate to those around 
me. “As you see, I am your brother, at home 
among the members of his family, but also a 
leader who cannot compromise with duty nor 
bend under his burden.” 

Each time the communion seems to be attained, 
a common thrill runs through the crowd, who 
continue to shout de Gaulle “with such cheers 
that after hearing them I had no further doubts 
and no half-heartedness.’’ 

Among the delighted soldiers, the people 
weeping for joy, and dc Gaulle standing at the 
head of the ceremony passed that magical current 
activated by great and mutual emotion. 

Was it only illusion? Did his voice, like his 
stature, pass over the heads of those honest folk 
who shouted and frantically applauded tlie 
moving scene? Listening to the country. 
General de Gaulle thought he still heard sofdy, 
indistinctly, like the” rumination of catde scat¬ 
tered over the fields, the murmur of widespread 
approval; but, above this soothing music, all the 
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more distinguishabie and articulate voices in 
France were showing signs of impatience and 
uneasiness towards their protective father-figure: 

Having made my apfieal, I listened for the 
answering echoes. The murmurs of the multi¬ 
tude remained enthusiastic but confused. Perhaps 
the voices diat were making tlicmsclvcs heard 
in the forum, from the tribunal of assemblies, 
the pulpit and in faculties and academics would 
support my own ?... I listened, but only to hear 
the scuffles of their circumspection. Yet what 
were these peremptory and conflicting cries that 
now rc.soundcd so noisily throughout the 
nation? Alas, nothing but the clamour of 
partisans 

P A R TI .s A N s of what.? Of whom.? It is taken 
for granted that dc Oaullc could not have 
partisans, since he is unity itself, and that he 
despises partisans, beginning with his own. But, 
between the diffused rumination of the multi¬ 
tude, and the solitary thought of the leader, was 
there then nothing around him.? something 
better than a party, a team, a few faithful fol¬ 
lowers? nobody? It is here that the solitude 
becomes stifling. No doubt, the formal style in¬ 
creases the impression of isolation. We learned 
at school that Louis XI broke the barons, that 
Louis XIV built factories, founded trading com¬ 
panies, and carried on a great numlx-r of wars, 
)iist as Rameses built his pyramid. Louis XIV 
.ir least had Colbert. Charles de Cauile had 
nobody. The famous remark ”je aee les FFJ” 
recurs on every page and in surprising contexts, 
when it is a question of economic measures, of 
nationalisation, of “structural reforms,” of social 
legislation: not a name, not a reference allows 
us to susfxjct that the least detail of this rather 
.scattered whole might come from some other 
source than the congruous thought of General 
dc Gaulle: 

The future was ours to build. To do so, \vc 
must have a policy. I attempted ro make mine 
equal to the demands and dimensions of the 
subject... To guide the couniry towards econo¬ 
mic and fin.ancial cquililirium... to govern by 
bold and arduous efforts, and despite all dis- 
advantagc.s. This was my programme.... Unless 
de Gaulle took the initiative, carried out a num¬ 
ber of reforms by which he could re-group 
alliances, get support from the workers and 
ensure economic recovery on a new basis. This 
was the immediate task on which I set the 
Government tc work.... Independently of the 
spirit of justice and opportunity, it was this same 
motive that led me to promote our workers to 
the rank of responsible associates.... 

It is fair enough and consistent with his 
theory of the state that General dc Gaulle should 
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take upon himself unreservedly the actions of 
his Government; perhaps he lakes them upon 
himself only too much. Nothing can surpass in 
icy disdain the remarks he makes here and there 
about his Ministers—incidentally, like a few 
casual words spoken at the beginning of a 
Cabinet session, polite meaningless words of the 
kind used by monarchs {Ces mots de souverain! 
Ambassadors and heads of foreign states receive 
them too and .sec them preserved for posterity. 
The Canadian Prime Minister, Mackenzie King, 
having tactfully explained to his famous visitor 
that Canada had a great deal of friendship for 
France, bur three thous.ind miles of frontier with 
the U.S.A., was perhaps a little surprised to hear 
himself answered: “What you have just said 
convinces me that France was quite right in 
coming here long ago and planting the seed 
of civilisation.”). One Minister “skilfully applies 
himself,” another “struggles valiantly,” another 
“devotes himself,” another “does his best” to 
carry out the directives from above. As for Reni 
Pleven, the victor of the only clash of principles 
which de Gaulle had to decide within his 
Cabinet, here is how he is described—and 
prob.ibIy there is no need to seek elsewhere the 
reasons for the judgment given in his favour: 

A long standing colleague of broad and brilliant 
mind, tliough inv.nriably modest, a commis equal 
ti) the complex tasks which his flexible intellect 
readily encompassed.... Although occasionally I 
thought his complications sujxtrfluous and his 
flexibility excessive, I gave him iny entire confi¬ 
dence and unceasingly supported him. 

A commis certainly in the lofty sense of the 
ancien regime, but a commis all the same. And 
here is what will be the sole clause of a future 
constitution: “As a Cabinet member each was 
res{)onsible to General de Gaulle and to him 
alone.” 

What does it matter in the end who they are? 
When you are de Gaulle you govern with any¬ 
one. 

I T rt A s been noticed that the only two 
Ministers of whom de Gaulle speaks with a 
kind of respect arc Pierre MendJs-France and 
Maurice Thorez. De Gaulle makes the fine and 
generous gesture of publishing in full (among 
the documents attached to this volume), Mendis- 
Francc’s letter of resignation, whose warnings 
against the facile monetary policy into which 
the Government was slipping were to come so 
true. Because he took a clear line, and then 
refused to be responsible for a policy he dis- 
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approved, Mcndis-Francc retained the General’s 
esteem mingled with some surprise that anyone 
could take monetary matters so seriously; but 
nothing shows that dc Gaulle, in writing his 
Memoirs, has understood the scope of the dispute 
any better than at the moment he decided it, or 
the irreversibility of that decision once taken. 
The loans, the conversions of gilt-edged stock, 
the issue of State bonds in a steady stream—this 
policy of half-measures was not likely to drain 
the monetary morass: “But,” says the good 
commis, “thanks to the nation’s confidence in 
dc Gaulle, it will lead to recovery.... Why 
throw the nation into dangerous convulsions, if 
it would recover its health sooner or later in any 
case?” Did Mcnd^:s only lack faith in the mone¬ 
tary virtues of the thaumaturgic king of econo¬ 
mics? It was rather that, in a somewhat 
technical, tiresome, and (to him) unattractive 
field, and since a single man, however great he 
may be, cannot do everything or be an expert in 
everything, dc Gaulle chose the most flexible 
and the least demanding Minister in order to 
leave his mind free for higher things. His econo¬ 
mic thought, in profound agreement with his 
historical thought, is genuinely that (by no 
means outdated) of the Grand Siecle and the 
great Colbert: industrial power is subordinated 
to military power, a large population is neces¬ 
sary for a great empire, while the State directs 
work and resources for I'intMt supirieur de la 
France —“France’s higher interests—which is 
something quite diflcrcni from the immediate 
advantage of the French population.” It is in 
this field that Maurice Thorez was the State’s 
best and most efficacious servant, since he made 
the miners and steel-workers roll up their sleeves 
and thus assists the production of guns and 
tanks. 

Was this out of patriotism or political oppor¬ 
tunism ? It was not my job to unravel his motives 
It sufficed that France was served. 

Among all the aspects of the Liberation 
Government it is this mystique of economic and 
social revival, of production and re-population, 
which has succeeded best in putting itself across. 

But it is also the least “gaullist” aspect and one 
in which nobody thought of seeing the basic 
preoccupation or the personal action of General 
dc Gaulle. His way of talking economics showed 
well enough that something else was at stake. 
“Standard of living and reconstruction”—these 
are the ambitions which he allots pityingly to a 
ruined Germany, not to a victorious France. 
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“'The power of France! This, henceforth, is our 
great cause 1 ” he cried on the eve of his departure 
for Moscow in a programmatic speech to the 
Assembly; and from page to page follow varia¬ 
tions on this same theme: le grandeur, le rang, 
Vambition nationale, paraitre .... There, too, is 
a misunderstanding between de Gaulle and 
a France which was getting down to work, a 
misunderstanding which he discovers first in 
the “politicians”: 

Once again I remarked *that if the goal was 
perhaps the same for them as for myself, the 
motives guiding them were not identical with 
my own.... I saw that they were scarcely aware 
of the motives inspiring me, which was the power 
of France. 

What is at stake is the part to be played by 
France and its rank in the world, norfiing else, 
and his contemporaries have always seen dc 
Gaulle distant and turned towards the mountain- 
tops of the vast destinies of worlds and empires. 
And, according to his Memoirs, it was there that 
the “politicians,” the “^lite,” but also the 
ruminant country itself abandoned him on the 
road to greatness without having understood his 
design: all the rest of his political trials arc inci¬ 
dental compared to this fundamental lack of 
understanding. 

I T I s true that, even to-day, even in retro¬ 
spect, this politique mondiale de grandeur 
which was his and which was not understood, 
remains extraordinarily misty. As is the case for 
his conception of the State—that “State which 
must be a State and whose leader must be a 
leader” and whose content has not yet been 
elucidated, fifteen years later, by a long and 
explicit Constitution and a Republic made-to- 
measure—as is the case also for the imperial 
formula: which arc sketched here and there in 
these Memoirs under cryptogrammatic or 
oracular disguise. General de Gaulle’s utter¬ 
ances on international politics have that clarity 
of the obvious which becomes obscure as soon 
as we try to define them; and the “politicians” 
the “^lite”—all those discordant voices which 
destroy the harmony—are those who have the 
impudence to ask for definitions. Greatness, 
Rank, Power, these are clear, aren’t they? And 
yet what idea of its r 61 e and its greatness did 
the France of General de Gaulle bring to the 
world in 1944-45? 

Vast ideas and mediocre ideas, cloudy ideas 
and contradictory ideas, which the Memoirs 
develop or sketch in turn as if they were so 
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many facets of the same whole. There are the 
great visions, too great to be defined, like that 
grandiose ‘'plan’* indicated at the beginning of 
the chapter “Le Rang,” which was precisely in¬ 
tended to allow France to “undertake great 
actions, assume great proportions, and greatly 
serve her own interest and that of the human 
race as well”: nothing less than final peace in 
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Eurt^ “by an association among Slavs, Ger¬ 
mans, Gauls, and Latins... established in the 
form of an association including its peoples 
from Iceland to Istanbul, from Gibraltar to the 
Urals...This is the Europe without boun¬ 
daries which is that of rather old-fashioned text¬ 
books of geography, and which, as a political 
concept, has only one fault: that of drawing its 
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A s u/as to be expected, it was Stalin and de 
t Gaulle who said and did the most impor¬ 
tant things at these meetings [Moscow, Decem¬ 
ber, /yyyj. From Stalin's altitude to every sub¬ 
ject we discussed, I got the impression that I 
was face to face with the astute and implacable 
champion of a Russia exhausted by suffering and 
tyranny but afire with national ambition. 

Stalin was possessed by the will to power. 
After a lifetime of machinations he was used to 
disguising his features as well as his inmost soul, 
to dispensing with illusions, pity, or sincerity, 
and to see in each man an obstacle or a threat. 
He was all strategy, suspicion, and stubborn¬ 
ness. The revolution, the party, the state, and 
the war had given him the opportunity and the 
means of domination. He had seised them, 
using a thorough knowledge of the complexities 
of Marxist dialectic cid totalitarian tigour, 
bringing to bear a superhuman boldness and 
gutU and by subjugating or liquidating all 
others. 

Thenceforth, with all Russia in his hands 
alone, Stalin regarded his country as more 
mysterious, mightier, and more durable than 
any theory or any regime. He loved it, in his 
wav. Russia herself accepted him as a czar 
during a terrible epoch and tolerated Bolshevism 
to turn It to her own advantage, as a weapon. 
To unite the Slavs, to overcome the Germans, 
to expand in Asia, to gain access to ice-free seas 
—these were the dreams of Mother Russia, these 
were the despot’s goals. Two conditions were 
essential to their realisation: to make Russia into 
a great modern, that is to say industrial, power, 
and at the right moment to bring her into a 
world conflict. The first has been fulfilled, at 
the price of an unprecedented expenditure of 
human suffering and human loss. Stalin, when 
I saw him, was accomplishing the second in the 
midst of graves and rubble. It was his good 
luck have found a people so vital and so 
patient that the worst navery did not paralyse 
them, a soil full of such resources that the most 
terrible destruction and waste could not exhaust 
it, and allies without whom he could not have 
conquered his adversary but who would not 
have triumphed without him. 

During the fifteen-odd hours which made up 
the sum of my interviews with Stalin, I saw the 
outlines of his ambitious and cryptic policy. As 
a Communist disguised as a Marshal, a dictator 


preferring the tactics of guile, a conqueror with 
an affable smile, he was a past master of decep¬ 
tion. But so fierce was his passion that it often 
gleamed through this armour, and gave him a 
certain sinister charm. . . . 

At times, he seemed relaxed, even playful, "It 
must be very difficult,” he told me, "to govern 
a country like France, where everyone is so rest¬ 
less I” 

"Yes," 1 answered. "And 1 cannot imitate your 
example, for you are inimitable,” 

He mentioned Thorez, whom the French 
Government had allowed to return to Paris. Met 
by an irritated silence, the Marshal said: "Don't 
take offence at my indiscretion! Let me only say 
that 1 k'^ow Thorez and that in my opinion he 
IS a good Frenchman. If I were in your place, 
I would not put him in prison.” He added, with 
a smile, "At least, not right away!” 

"The French Government,” I replied, “treats 
the French according to the services it expects 
of them." . . . 

The Russians tirelessly returned to the deliber¬ 
ations. ... I was apprehensive lest our team 
of .Ministers be induced to make some distressing 
concessions. I therefore pretended not to be in¬ 
terested in the council's arguments. Noticing 
this, Stalin bid even higher: "Ah, these diplo¬ 
mats!” he exclaimed. "What chatterers! There’s 
only one way to shut them up: mow them all 
down with a machine-gun! Someone get me 
one!" . . . 

Stalin was a good loser. In a low voice, he 
congratulated me: "You played your hand well! 
1 like dealing with someone who kpows what 
he wants, even if he doesn’t share my 
views.” . . . 

The farewells, on his part, became effusive. 
"You can count on me!” he declared. "If you 
or France need us, we will share what we have 
with you down to our last crumb!” Suddenly, 
calling over Podzerov, the Russian interpreter 
who had attended every meeting and translated 
every exchange, the Marshal said to him, his 
expression grim, his voice harsh: "You k^ow 
too much! I’d better send you to Siberia.” I left 
the room with my Ministers. Turning back 
the door, I saw Stalin sitting, alone, at the table. 
He had started eating again. 

Genckal de Gaulle, War Memoirs 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson) 
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frontiers where no state frontier ever existed. At 
this rate we cannot stop on the near-side of 
Kamchatka. 

Beside this Europe “binding its three poles: 
Moscow, London, and Paris,” another was born 
at Brussels where, on October irth, 1945, 
dc Gaulle went to receive his doctorate honoris 
causa: in the absence of “an eventual association 
of all the peoples of Europe,” there will be “in 
the immediate present a western grouping 
having as its arteries the Rhine, the Channel, 
and the Mediterranean.” 

Between the two there was the “fine and good 
alliance” with the Soviet Union, and dc Gaulle 
explains at great length, in relation to his visit 
to the Kremlin, how France facing the German 
danger has no natural certain ally except Russia, 
and why he set aside Churchill’s proposal of a 
triple alliance, since England was too unreliable, 
too inefficient and, moreover, on bad terms with 
him, dc Gaulle. And he shows Marshal Stalin 
the whole list of Great Britain’s sins, how even 
in 1914 it “hesitated before entering the war” 
and only did so “because Belgium was invaded,” 
and, “if it did so in 1939, it was after a series 
of surrenders,” not to mention that “between 
France and Russia there is no issue directly at 
stake. With Great Britain we always have had 
clashes of interest and we shall always have 
them.” There are also (genuinely, despite some 
surprising anachronisms and historical travesties) 
the Carolingian accents which are heard at 
Mainz, where seeing the welcome given 
dc Gaulle “it was as if, after centuries of terrible 
ordeals the .souls of their Gallic and Frankish 
ancestors lived again in those present”—at 
Freiburg to “the most enthusiastic cheers”: “It 
was difficult to believe that the Germans had 
ever entertained anything but this cordiality of 
which I was being offered such striking proofs 
towards the Gauls”—lastly, at Strasbourg, where 
the Rhine is proclaimed “the link of Western 
Europe.” 

It is to be noted in passing that the French 
have become Gauls of the Latins they once 
thought themselves: is it in order to be more 
easily incarnate in Charles dc Gaulle or to recall 
the common victory on the Catalaunic Fields.? 
But in this “great design of the French Rhine¬ 
land” proclaimed at Strasbourg on October 5th, 
1945 (“I reached Stra.sbourg, intending to tell 
that city the great goal towards which I was 
leading the French nation, provided it would 
follow me”), the world could hardly .see any¬ 
thing but a variant of those “unalterable claims” 


on the part of France, which, for their part, 
were precisely defined and developed in hun¬ 
dreds of pages of memoranda and diplomatic 
notes, official speeches, and government resolu¬ 
tions: the dismemberment of Germany, the 
Rhineland under French trusteeship, the Saar 
joined to France, and systematic obstruction of 
any attempt at political, administrative, or even 
economic reorganisation of Germany as a whole. 

Lastly, turning a page, we come on a note of 
irredentism familiar to German and Italian 
nationalism, but rare in French literature: this 
country, says General de Gaulle, deposed from 
its dominant position after 1814, “mutilated 
of the territories nature intended her to have, 
grotesquely costumed in artificial frontiers, 
separated from a third of the population spring¬ 
ing from her stock”—Walloon Belgians, French- 
sjjeaking Swiss, the inhabitants of the Val 
d’Aosta, and Canadian reinforcements arc barely 
sufficient to reach the desired figure. At least the 
unjust frontiers of the Maritime Alps were going 
to be remedied and for the inhabitants of the 
Vai d’Ao.sta, sprung from the Gauls, the hour of 
return to the mother country was at last at 
hand, when the English and Americans, always 
jealous of French greatness, put a spoke in the 
wheel of the racial brothers’ liberation on the 
pretext that the war against Italy had ended with 
the fall of Mussolini; France almost without 
noticing it lost Vintimiglia, already annexed to 
the department of the Maritime Alps, and had 
to leave the liberation committees organised in 
the Val d’Aosta to their unhappy fate. 

Nevertheless in this tragico-grotesque episode 
of the very last days of the war de Gaulle was 
able to show “that no one would ignore or defy 
the will of I'rancc,” for “while deliberations 
were proceeding, we created fails accomplis," 
and, since the Allies all the same had no wish 
to expel the French soldiers by force, “we re¬ 
mained in possession what we wished to have.” 
Indeed, when we think of it, of all those fails 
accomplis carried out on all fronts at that time 
in the name of French greatness by means of a 
constant threat of a break with the Allies, one 
alone was lasting: France was enlarged by the 
villages of Tenda and Briguc. Europe properly 
understood begins at home. 

T h E R E is no doubt that in the timeless mind 
of General de Gaulle all this was arranged 
"selon la nature des choses” around a radiant 
image of France, a France that scorns neither 
the inhabitants of Tenda returning to her bosom 
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nor the citizens of Mainz suddenly remembering 
an ancient, transitory French citizenship. (Can 
we imagine the joyous raptures of the Hanover¬ 
ians if Major Attlee, unfortunately lacking in 
historical imagination, had offered them at the 
time of the collapse re-cstablishmcnt of the 
sovereignty of the British crown?) Nor the 
Sultan of Morocco, that “loyal friend who had 
shown himself faithful,’’ nor the Africans, nor 
the Germans, Latins, and Slavs who might wish 
to group themselves around her. Nor, lastly, a 
grateful humanity. This was a vision of the 
world as of a magnetic field, whose elements, 
according to France’s more or less close and 
forceful attraction exercised upon them, arc 
grouped in different structures “in accordance 
with tlie order of human affairs” around this 
Gaul to make it “one of the three world powers 
and, should it become necessary, the arbiter 
between the Soviet and Anglo-American camps.” 
But for the mediocre spirits who could not rise 
to this world vision and even for the statesmen 
who, not being able to place themselves in this 
magnetic field, tried to guess what France’s 
policy was, this was not an ordered whole, and 
it was not the French Forcigti Minister, that 
agile mind who “surmofunted these contradic¬ 
tions by dint of intelligent llnessc” who could 
decode the cryptograms for them. The result, 
the opposite of magnetism, was that solitary 
grandeur, the grandeur of a grande dame known 
to be touchy and unpredictable, whose whims 
we humour, but whom we avoid as much as 
possible. The result was a fine and useful 
alliance with Russia which Stalin was to treat 
as a scrap of paper two months later, a series of 
conflicts with England and America, an atmo¬ 
sphere of reciprocal obstruction where successes, 
if there were any, were only successes of amour- 
propre. 

In this field, which was already his cho.sen 
field, dc Gaulle was sovereign; his vast policy, 
undiscussed, unopposed, misunderstood, did not 
even have to affront that curiosity for informa¬ 
tion which is the curse of democracies. 

The press, of course, reported General dc 
Gaulle’s speeches and journeys. But the aims the 
latter proposed gave rise to no campaign, nor 
even to a commentary, as if what was at stake 
were beyond the national interest.... 

To support my policy, that of national ambi¬ 
tion, I could count less and less on their voices, 
their pens, and their influence.... 

Lastly, the Syrian affair “led me to realise the 
profound lack of unity which, beneath appear¬ 
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ances, separated me from the political parties 
with regard to foreign affairs”; worse still, “the 
staff of our diplomatic corps concurred only 
remotely with the attitude I adopted.... Between 
the impulse I was trying to transmit and the 
behaviour of those who actually wrote the notes, 
maintained the contacts, and established the 
communications, the discrepancy was too appar¬ 
ent to escape our associates...,” and this “proof 
that I no longer held the reins of command 
could have made the cup run over if, for many 
other reasons, it were not leaking on all sides 
already.” With growing bitterness de Gaulle 
measures the difficulty of being so great all 
alone, great in the name of a herd of recumbent 
ruminants who never heard the word great. 

Fundamentally, what was, what could be, 
dictatorship’s resource if not great national 
ambition or the fear of a people imperilled by 
foreign powers?.. To-day no conquest, no 
revenge tempted our citizens; the mass of the 
people feared neither invasion nor revolution.... 

That is the final verdict. If it is so, what signi¬ 
ficance have the “moving tributes” paid to 
dc Gaulle by “the multitude,” what significance 
have the dark lofty words which he continued 
to let fall now and then from a great height? 

At the beginning of the last chapter “Le 
Depart,” dc Gaulle once more shows himself in 
communion with the masses, pronouncing at the 
foot of the Arc dc Triomphe on November iith 
stimulating and historic words: 

“Let us walk together,” I said, "on the same 
road, at the same pace, singing the same song I 
Let us look towards the future with the eyes of 
a great united people!” Around the circum¬ 
ference of the Place de I’Etoile the crowd was 
as enthusiastic as ever. 

But it was eternal France told to children. How 
could he make anyone understand grandeur 
who did not feel it? How could he make 
dwarfs understand the giant’s state of mind? 

In the tumult of men and events solitude was 
my temptation; now it is my friend. What other 
satisfaction can be sought once you have con¬ 
fronted history ?... Looking up at the stars, I 
steep myself in the insignificance of things. 

H emet History (with a capital H) and 
learned to despise men who do not know 
what it is. It is only at his own height that he 
perceives equals, les Grands, those who leave a 
deep mark on History, the only men who 
deserve a full-length portrait. He speaks of them 
with the envy of one who has their scope (and 
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more than their scope), but whose means have 
been pettily restricted by an adverse fate and a 
pigmy people. Moreover, the climate of the West 
is not favourable to greatness. Churchill, at the 
moment when he has to cease to be England’s 
pilot (an event that “has nothing which was not 
in accordance with the order of human affairs”), 
deserves a fraternal salutation despite past 
quarrels, for “this exceptional artist was cer¬ 
tainly conscious of the dramatic character of my 
mission.” 

But the great anthology piece of Le Salut is 
the visit to Moscow: no one has described as 
well as de Gaulle the dark spell of a Kremlin 
banquet, that feast of a Mongol emperor sitting 
among his vassals, terrible and divine, and 
brushed that portrait of Stalin, “the astute and 
implacable champion of a Russia exhausted by 
suffering and tyranny but afire with national 
ambition,” with “all Russia in his hands alone,” 
which he “loved in his way” and which 
“accepted him as a Czar” to carry out "the 
dreams of the fatherland.” 

"It must be very difficult,” he told me, "to 

govern a country like France where everyone is 

so restless I” “Yes,” 1 answered, "and I cannot 

imitate your example, for you arc inimitaldc.” 

Less original, but odder because of its Wagner¬ 
ian Gotterdammerung note, related to the un- 
worthicst of literary genres, is the obituary por¬ 
trait of Hitler, this “Prometheus,” this “Titan” 
whom Germany served like a mistress “with 
greater exertions than any people has ever 
served any leader.” De Gaulle evokes in turn 
his “lucidity,” his “superhuman and inhuman 
attempt,” “the terrible greatness of his conflict 
and his memory,” and he grants him this much: 
that “conquered and crushed, perhaps he 
becomes a man again, just long enough for one 
secret tear at the moment when all is at .in end.” 
This sense of greatness is indifferent to human 
quality. 

Equals, perhaps, but not models: General 
de Gaulle’s vocation knows no precedent or 
standard of comparison. Neither the formula of 
dictatorship nor that of democracy is applicable 
to his unique destiny. Churchill left his post, 
according to “the nature of human affairs,” 
without carrying off with him into retirement 
legitimacy and England itself; even Stalin did 
not bear Russia into his tomb with him; all were 


present, almost humbly, one might say, in a his¬ 
tory of their country which had begun before 
them and would continue after them. None of 
these great men had come down from Sinai,' 
marked with the sign of fate, for national unity 
to spring into being at the mere thunder of their 
name; all of them, with the various means pro¬ 
vided by their countries and their political 
customs, had been heads of parties, involved 
in struggles and enmities, choosing their sup 
porters and their adversaries: they were great 
perhaps, solitary perhaps, but not with this 
nightmarish grandeur solitaire transported 
beyond humanity. No other ruler has pretended 
to govern innocently, without being involved in 
“politics,” without “playing the game,” with¬ 
out mixing with men other than in ceremonies 
or mystical communion. Unanimity is not a 
means of government in a democracy and is only 
one in a dictatorship in the form of terror. This 
concept of a leader who is an “arbiter above the 
parties,” whose legitimacy comes to him beyond 
human contingencies and who moulds these to 
his will, is a strange rationalisation of the role 
of charismatic leadership familiar to primitive 
man, and whose memory faded with the divine 
right of kings. On retiring to Colombcy in 
January 1946 

the General took with him something primordial, 
permanent, and necessary which he incarnated in 
history-In the side-tracked leader, men per¬ 

sisted in seeing a kind of capital of sovereignty, 
a last resort selected in advance. They supposed 
that such legitimacy could remain latent.... 

From that monumental assurance stems the 
staggering and magnificent phrase pronounced 
fifteen years later, on January 29th, i960: 
“... the national legitimacy which I have incar¬ 
nated for twenty years.” Mediaeval Germany had 
those Emperors who retired into a mountain 
taking the Empire with them, and whose return 
one day, after a long sleep during which their 
beards grew through their stone table, would be 
the Re-birth. But Friedrich Barbarossa never 
returned. General de Gaulle, who was not 
asleep, did. Is this book the history of the years 
1944-45 o*" Republic? At least 

it is a commentary on its Constitution. And we 
must pray God that de Gaulle never goes off 
again into his mountain taking with him 
legitimacy and France herself. 
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Palestine Regained 

From Weizmann to Beviii and Ben-Gurion 


^lthough it was wound up only eleven 
L\ years ago, the British Mandate in 
1 Palestine is already ancient history—or 
rather, to be more exact, it belongs to the pre¬ 
history of the State of Israel. Those of us who 
took part in the turbulent politics of that time 
can see our roles examined by historians who 
belong to well-established conflicting traditions. 
For an orthodox British historical interpretation 
is already emerging which treats the Balfour 
Declaration as a misguided act of Imperial 
generosity, bound from the first to end in ruin 
and disaster. An excellent example of this British 
view has been presented to us recently by Mr. 
John Marlowe in his Seat of Pilate* Mr. Mar¬ 
lowe concludes what must be the first complete 
history of the Mandate with a judgment that 
falls with equal severity on Lord Balfour and 
Mr. Bevin. 

One of the hilis on which Jerusalem is built 
IS called The Mount of Kvil Counsel, f'he spirit 
of this hill seems to have brooded over the 
British adventure in Palestine. At the beginning 
the attempt to use Zionism as an instrument of 
British policy was prompted by evil counsel. At 
the end the attempt to use Arab nationalism as 
an in.strumcnt of British policy was equally 
prompted by evil counsel. But always tliis evil 
counsel, whispered to Balfour in 1917 and to 
Bevin in 1947, seemed invested with the irre¬ 
sistible cogency conferred by the unconscious 
ob.sessions of the men who uttered it. For the 
British failed in Palestine not as a result of too 
little imagination on the part of their admini¬ 
strators but as the result of too much imagination 
on the part o^ their advisers. The dream of a 
Levant regenerated by Jewish enterprise was as 
chimerical as the vision of an Arab Confedera¬ 
tion westernised by British “know-how.” . . . 

* The Seat of Pilate, Cresset Press. 30s. 
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Particularly in the United Slate.s and in Israel, 
another and quite different interpretation of 
the Mandate is gaining currency. This holds 
that, so far from being chimerical, the Balfour 
Declaration was an act of real statesmanship, 
which was Itetraycd by successive British Govern¬ 
ments and High Commissioners. Britain’s 
pledge to the jews could have been fulfilled and 
an independent Israeli State could have de¬ 
veloped peacefully out of the National Home if 
Britain had conducted her Middle Eastern 
policy on sound lines and carried out the terms 
of the Mandate without prejudice against the 
Jews. 

Is cither of these two versions of history 
correct? 


I N order to find an answer to this question I 
shall first .summarise the case against the ad- 
mini.stration of the Mandate, which I su.spcct is 
rapidly becoming the orthodox version of 
Israeli prehistory outside Britain. This indict¬ 
ment has four heads: first, tliat the military 
administration was violently anti-jewish; 
secondly, that the civil administration was com¬ 
posed of colonial officiahs, many of them from 
the African colonies and imbued with the philo¬ 
sophy of protecting the native against the “white 
settler;” thirdly, that the politicians at West¬ 
minster were chronically weak; and, fourthly, 
that the Jews were finally sacrificed in an attempt 
to appease the Arabs, so that they should not 
fall under the influence first of the Nazis and 
Fascists and then, after 1945, of the Soviet 
Union. There is substance in every charge. But 
I do not liclieve that they add up to a proof 
that the whole project was “chimerical.” 
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Take, for instance, the criticism of the colonial 
officials. At the end of that letter to Churchill 
which he never sent,* Chaim Weizmann, you 
will remember, insisted on the necessity for 
purging the administration of “insubordinates 
who won’t carry out the Mandate.’’ What a 
brilliant phrase! For the story of Palestine from 
1921 to 1948 is, indeed, the history of insubordi¬ 
nates who frequently refused to carry the 
Mandate out. This kind of administrative in¬ 
discipline is most unusual in British colonial 
history. One reason for it, certainly, was the fact 
that, with the exception of India and the Sudan, 
which had their own special services, colonial 
officials were normally moved at short intervals 
from one colony to another. Between colonies 
of the same type, this did not matter. In most 
of our African colonies and dependencies, for 
example, one of the main tasks of the colonial 
official was to protect the backward native popu¬ 
lation against exploitation by more civilised 
colonists, whether white or Indian. A deeply 
conscientious official, steeped in this tradition of 
paternal trusteeship, sometimes found it difficult 
to adjust himself when he was suddenly trans¬ 
ferred from the Gold Coast to Cyprus or from 
Tanganyika to Palestine, where he had to deal 
with Cypriot Greeks or Palestinian jews, who 
neither were nor felt themselves culturally in¬ 
ferior. 

This was impressed upon me some years ago 
on my first visit to Cyprus, when the present 
Governor of Nyasaland, Sir Robert Armitage, 
was still in charge. He was in the true tradition 
of the Palestine High Commissioners. When I 
first went to see him, I noticed on his desk a 
photograph of Dr. Nkrumah, and he said to 
me, “Nkrumah’s an old friend of mine. I was 
Financial Secretary on the Gold Coast before I 
eame here.’’ A few minutes later we were talk¬ 
ing about Cyprus and I said, “Have you any 
trouble with the Greeks about Enosis?” to which 
he replied, “It they really wanted it we would 
have had trouble long ago, such as we had in 
Palestine.” “Isn’t it rather dangerous to talk 
like that?” I enquired. “Oh no, I always talk 
to them quite straight and tell them that, if only 
they would follow the example of Nkrumah, 
they might come as fast as he has towards in¬ 
dependence.” “But surely,” I said, “Nkrumah 
was gaoled as a Communist and was taken 
straight out of gaol to become Prime Minister 1 

• I have quoted this extensively in my previous 
article. Encounter, April. 


Is that the example you want the Cypriots to 
follow?” 

From that moment I am afraid that Sir Robert 
Armitage classified me among the “awkwards,” 
in just the same way as the British officials in 
Palestine had done when I interrogated them as 
a member of the Anglo-American Commission, 
My crime had been to analyse Sir Robert’s 
policies logically, and this was a failing I shared 
with the Palestine Jews. One of the things which 
made the officials who aflministered the Man¬ 
date anti-Jewish was the fact that the Jews were 
logical people, who studied the facts and were 
not afraid to prove that a British official was 
talking nonsense. To the average colonial 
administrator this kind of objectivity was dis¬ 
tasteful and he tended to prefer “natives” to 
people who treated him as an equal ami could 
argue his head off. He found it difficult to be 
impartial between an Arab, to whom he could 
feel paternally superior, and a Jew, who made 
him feel uncomfortable all through the inter¬ 
view. 

In the case of the British Army and the 
Palestine Police, the anti-Jewish bias was 
stronger and simpler. As Weizmann himself 
pointed out, when Palestine was first occupied 
in 1917, nine-tenths of the officers were anti- 
Zionist and a high proportion of them were 
anti-semitic as well. Throughout the Mandate 
the average British soldier and policeman very 
soon after his arrival in Palestine became pro- 
Arab and anti-Jew. As for the tiny minority 
who evinced Zionist convictions, one could 
usually trace their eccentricity to a female con¬ 
nection—and this was especially true of the 
Palestine Police. If a .soldier or policeman didn’t 
have a Jewish girl, he was nearly always on the 
side of the “poor old Arab.” 

It is becoming fashionable—especially among 
Israelis who claim to be “activists”—to blame 
Weizmann in particular for tolerating and for¬ 
giving this anti-Jewish bias in the British Army 
and the British colonial service. My comment 
on this criticism is that, if it was a sin for a 
Jew to forgive the British, then Weizmann 
shared the sin with a good many hundred thou¬ 
sand other Israelis. One of the most remarkable 
experiences of an Engli.shman who visits Israel 
to-day is the discovery that the “forgive and for¬ 
get” attitude, which characterised Weizmann, 
has now spread to almost the whole population. 
Reminiscing about the Mandate consumes 
almost as much time in Israel as story-telling 
about “the troubles” in Southern Ireland. Yet 
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what a difference there is in the attitude of the 
Irish towards their British oppressors! In Tip¬ 
perary, for example, you will not often hear 
an Irishman say, “Well, after all, thank God 
it was the British! If we had to go through it 
with any oppressor, we’d rather it was you.” 
But there can be few Englishmen who have not 
had this said to them during their travels in 
Israel. 

O NLY the other day I was travelling through 
Galilee and spent the evening with the 
Mayor of Safad and a group of young men, all 
of whom had been active members of the 
Haganah. What talcs they had to tell of that 
pleasant British trick which consisted of hand¬ 
ing over any police station in a dominating posi¬ 
tion, from which the Jews could easily be exter¬ 
minated, to the Arabs! This occurred in many 
parts of the country, but Safad is perhaps the 
most dramatic example of a cool, calculated 
attempt to ensure that the Jews perished at the 
hands of the Arabs. These stories led us on to 
discuss the corruption of the Palestine Police and 
the savage methods they employed in conducting 
their investigations. One of the stories was so 
terrible that I exclaimed, “When I hear about 
the behaviour of our men, I really begin to feel 
some sympathy with the Irgun.” At once there 
was a frigid silence in the room. "Cha," said 
one young man, “but we strongly disapproved 
of that kind of thing. We fought a clean fight 
against a clean enemy.” “But surely that’s 
ridiculous! In war you can’t be so choosy.” To 
which I got the reply, “But we weren’t making 
war. We didn’t want to get rid of you. We 
wanted the British to work with us.” 

I believe that this conversation reveals an im¬ 
portant and astonishing aspect of Anglo-Jcwish 
relations. Unlike the Irish, who really wanted 
to get rid of us from Ireland, the Yishuv, or a 
very large part of it, was content with the 
British connection. They saw the growth of the 
National Home as something perfectly com¬ 
patible with continued British protection and 
permanent membership of the British Common¬ 
wealth. Weizmann was not the only member of 
the Yishuv who preached “organic” Zionism; 
who passionately wanted co-operation with 
Britain; who would have made great conces¬ 
sions in order to achieve it; and who, after the 
rupture of 1948, said, “Now, thank God, we can 
live on friendly terms.” It is fair enough to recall 
the shortcomings of the Army, the colonial 
officials, and the Palestine Police, but we can 
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now see how superficial were the wounds in 
Anglo-Jewish relations caused by those short¬ 
comings. No, the Mandate did not founder 
because of the flaws in the British administra¬ 
tion, and there arc few Israelis who would now 
deny that the benefits bestowed by the British 
colonial officials and the British Army on the 
embryonic nation were infinitely greater than 
the wounds they inflicted. 

Let us turn, then, to the last two charges of 
the indictment—the indecision at Westminster 
and the policy of appeasement. No man told 
the story with more merciless incisiveness than 
Weizmann, and the following is from a letter 
which he wrote to Mr. Ormsby-Gore, later Lord 
Harlech, when he was Colonial Secretary in 
1938: 

What was the record? Complete inaction; 
paralysis of Government; surrender to Crown; 
demoralisation of the Civil Service; men willing 
and able to do their duty prevented by the faint¬ 
heartedness of superiors; denial of justice; failure 
to protect the lives and properly of law-abiding 
citizens; in short a condition of things unthink¬ 
able in any other part of tlic British Empire. 
These things fall to a great extent into your 
term of office. In vain did we appeal to you to 
sec authority re-established in Palestine. , . . You, 
Mr, Ormsby-Gore, closed your letter by urging 
me not to burn my boats, not to go off the deep 
end. I have no boats to burn. You further asked 
me not to come up with a flourish of trumpets. 
Can you in the last year point to a single occasion 
on which I iiavc done so? I have borne most 
things in silence. I have defended the British 
administration before my own people on public 
platforms, at Congresses, in all parts of the world, 
often against my better knowledge, and almost 
invariably to niy own detriment. Why did I do 
so? Because for me close co-operation with Great 
Britain was the corner-stone of our policy in 
Palestine, but the co-operation remained uni¬ 
lateral. It was unrequited. 

Once again the charge is substantially true. 
Palestine is a blemish on the record of Con¬ 
servative statesmen in the 1930s and of Labour 
statesmen in the 1940s. But sufficient time has 
now elapsed to enable us to start examining this 
sorry record with historical detachment. 

We can now ask what made British poli¬ 
ticians behave in this extraordinary way—a way 
which most Israelis now feel to be uncharacter¬ 
istic and un-British. What drove them to it? 
What made them mad? 

T hose of us who are too young to have 
been politically conscious in 1917 must use 
our imagination in order to breathe again the 
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climate of that year. la 1917 not only Lloyd 
George, Balfour, and Milner but virtually the 
whole of thinking public opinion in Britain saw 
no moral objection at all to taking over a back¬ 
ward slice of the Turkish Empire and permit¬ 
ting the Jews to pour into it until they had 
achieved their majority. Weizmann was assured 
by friends in Whitehall that, if you looked 
through the I'orcign Office papers, you would 
find that none of the Arabist objections were 
made before the Balfour Declaration was 
launched. Colonel Lawrence, for example, who 
ten years later felt bitterly that the Arabs had 
been betrayed, in 1917 accepted the idea of the 
National Home and failed to predict that Arab 
nationalism would passionately oppose it. 

What a contrast with the poliiical climate 
when I first concerned myself with the Palestine 
problem! I arrived in Jerusalem straight from 
Dachau, quite overwhelmed by the need of 
European Jewry to return home. After travelling 
across Germany and Austria in the winter of 
1945, I did not need to be taught the jewish 
case. I ktiew it by heart and from the heart. And 
yet, directly I arrived in Jerusalem, I was forced 
into an agonising rcappiaisal. What stuck in my 
gullet was the idea that British troops should 
be used to hold the Arabs down while the Jews 
were given tinte to create an artificial Jewish 
majority. Sure enough, I did at last come to the 
conclusion that the injustice done to the Arabs 
by dividing the country and permitting the Jews 
to achieve a majority in their portion would be 
less than the injustice done to the Jews by im¬ 
plementing the 1938 White Paper. But this was 
3 complicated, terribly difficult decision to reach. 

What was it, after World War I, that com¬ 
pletely changed the moral basis of the Palestine 
problem? In 1917 not only British statesmen 
but King Feisal as well found no difficulty in 
accepting the National Home. Yet, before the 
i9aos were over, no fair-minded person could 
deny that, in the process of building the Jewish 
State, Arab nationalism would be terribly 
affronted. By the middle of the 1930s the clash 
of Jewish and Arab nationalism had nuade the 
Mandate entirely unworkable, and when I 
arrived in Jerusalem just after World War II, 
the choice seemed to me to lie between partition 
imposed by the British Army and partition 
carved out by the Haganah after a British with¬ 
drawal. What had gone wrong? What were the 
new destructive elements in the situation which 
were not foreseen either by Chaim Weizmann 
or by Arthur Balfour? 


The tragedy of Palestine arises from the fact 
that a new historical epoch began between 1917 
and 1922. In those crucial five years between 
the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate, there 
occurred two events which heralded the end of 
European world domination and the beginning 
of the period in which Europe is merely one 
province of world politics among others, Tlie 
instruments which effected this change were 
the two secret weapons employed during the 
first World War, one by'lhe Germans and the 
other by ourselves. The first secret weapon was 
the decision of LudendorlT to send Lenin in the 
scaled train from Switzerland to Russia and so 
make possible the establishment of the first Com¬ 
munist State. The revolutionary philosophy used 
by Ludendorff in order to disintegrate the 
morale of the Russian Army was turned against 
the West by Lenin and Trotsky when they 
seized power. And, once the lifeline of the 
British Empire was threatened by a Revolu¬ 
tionary Communist .State to the north, British 
Governments were bound to reassess the value 
to them of tlic Jewish National Home. 

The second secret weapon was the doctrine 
of “national self-determination,” associated with 
the name of Woodrow Wilson. It was employed 
by the psychological warriors of World War I 
in order to disrupt the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. As an cx-psychological warrior, I 
observe that our predecessors in the first World 
War were allowed to do things forbidden to 
us in the second I We were strictly limited to 
propaganda and forbidden to suggest policies 
which, for example, would have exploited the 
fall of Mussolini in 1943 or the Generals’ putsch 
twelve months later. Our predecessors, on the 
other hand, were permitted to evolve policies 
which broke up the German alliance. Once the 
Czechs, the Poles, the Hungarians, and the 
other small nations of Central Europe had been 
promised self-determination and assured that 
every oppressed nation would be permitted to 
achieve sovereignty, the defeat of the Germans 
was certain. At the time, national self-determina¬ 
tion was thought of as a fine instrument for 
breaking up the pan-German Empire, but within 
a few years it was proving equally efficacious 
as a weapon for destroying the British and 
French Empires. From 1920 onwards these two 
weapons—national self-determination and re¬ 
volutionary Communism—began to corrode the 
European colonial empires. 

Those who denounce the folly of the authors 
of the Balfour Declaration surely forget that 
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these two forces emerged after it was pro¬ 
claimed. What made it unworkable was the fact 
that World Jewry began to return to Zion, in 
the very decade when the colonial peoples were, 
for the first time, challenging European world 
domination. 

T he classic pattern for colonial revolution 
was established, ironically enough, by a 
European people, the Irish. The first of the ter¬ 
rorists, partisans, or leaders of resistance— 
whichever you like to call it—^was Mr. De 
Valera. In many previous wars civilians had 
resisted uniformed armies, but no one had glori¬ 
fied them as guerillas and revolutionaries. World 
opinion still regarded war as a matter for pro¬ 
fessionals. De Valera got rid of the British by en¬ 
couraging Irish civilians to shoot British soldiers 
in the back and to burn them alive in the houses 
where they were sleeping. He won, because 
world public opinion was more shocked by 
British oppression than it was by Irish atrocities. 

I learnt the importance of the Irish revolution 
in modern history in the course of my first long 
private talk with Gamal Nasser, then Neguib’s 
Chief-of-StatT and virtually unknown. The date 
w.as Deccmltcr 1953. I vi'as taken to sec him at 
a private house in Cairo and told that he was 
the man who had really organised the Egyptian 
revolution. One of the first questions I asked 
him was what books he read. 

“What do you mean, books?” 

“Well, you know, books about revolutions.” 
(In my mind books and revolutions are con¬ 
nected. They were not in his.) 

“Do you mean manuals of military training?” 
“No. Karl Marx.” 

“Marx? I don’t read Marx. I’m not a Com¬ 
munist 1” 

“Well, do you read democratic books?” 

“What is a democratic book?” 

I said, rather desperately, “Harold Laski,” to 
which I got the expected reply, “Who is he?” 
So then I said, “Well, have you ever read a book 
about politics?” 

“Yes, I’ve read one. It’s called Grey Wolf. It’s 
an Englishman’s account of Kemal Ataturk and 
how he achieved national liberation and national 
unity for his people. That is the most important 
book in my life. Only I can’t ever play the role 
of Ataturk here in Egypt, because we Egyptians 
are free Western people and not primitive bar¬ 
barians like the Turk.s.” 

“In that ca.se, how will you achieve it?” 

“Ah,” he said, “I remember now. I have read 
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another book. I have forgotten its name, but it 
told me exactly how the Irish threw the British 
out of Ireland. That book will be the text-book 
of our Egyptian revolution.” 

Nasser is not the only nationalist to regard 
Ireland as the pattern. The idea of national self- 
determination, achieved by organising civilian 
resistance on the Irish pattern, has spread to the 
colonial world. In some cases the forces that 
dominate the movement are Right-wing, in¬ 
spired by the ideas of National Democracy. 
Sometimes they arc Communist. And more 
often they arc an alliance between the two. 

W E c AN now sec what happened to make 
the Mandate almost unworkable even 
before it began. Both the British and Dr. Weiaj- 
mann had expected that the Jews would come 
into Palestine and build their Western, civilised 
State without upsetting the less civilised 
“natives.” What actually happened, as we all 
know, is that Jewish and Arab nationalism in¬ 
teracted on each other and the Arab intelli¬ 
gentsia began to regard the Middle East as the 
classic pattern of Leninist “imperial exploita¬ 
tion.” If the Jewish settlers had achieved their 
majority before 1914 they would have been 
accepted without moral compunction of any 
kind. But now they roused the opposition not 
merely of the Arabs and the Arabists but of 
many Liberals and Socialists who also felt that 
they were “white settlers,” like the British in 
Kenya or the French in Algeria. 

Here again it is important to rid oneself of 
hindsight. For generations it had been assumed 
that civilisation would be spread by the white 
man settling overseas. The Portuguese and the 
Spaniards had settled South America, the 
French and British had settled North America, 
the Dutch had gone to South Africa. No one, 
until the 20th century, seriously challenged their 
right, or indeed their duty, to civilise these 
continents by physically occupying them, even 
at the cost of wiping out the aboriginal popula¬ 
tion. The French settlement in North Africa 
and the British settlement in East and Central 
Africa were the last examples of a “civilising 
mission” which had been morally acceptable to 
Europeans for more than four hundred years. 
Then, towards the end of World War I, its 
morality was challenged. Of course, as we can 
see in Algeria, as well as in Central and South 
America, there are still setders who believe un- 
questioningly in the white man’s burden. But, 
in the home countries, what was once self- 
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evident has become a matter o£ agonising re¬ 
appraisal. 

So the Jew was not, as Ernest Bcvin once 
suggested, "the first in the queue,” but the last. 
If, instead of offering Uganda, Joseph Chamber- 
lain had been able to make the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion, no one would have questioned the right of 
the Jews to settle in Palestine, achieve a majority 
over the Arab inhabitants, and establish a Jewish 
State. But unfortunately the establishment of 
the National Home was .seen not as the return 
of an ancient people to their own country but 
as yet another episode in the cruel history of 
Imperialism. Occurring, as it did, in the epoch 
of Woodrow Wilson’s “national self-determina¬ 
tion” and Lenin’s Communist Revolution, it 
was bound to arouse not only resistance in the 
Arab world but a profound moral malaise in the 
West. 

The first occasion on which this aspect of 
Zionism was brought home to me v/as during 
the sittings of the Anglo-American Commission 
in Cairo. Most of the proceedings were ex¬ 
tremely boring. But one moment stands out in 
my memory, the impromptu and moving speech 
with which Azzam Pasha, then Secretary of the 
Arab League, introduced his memorandum. 
One passage of this speech in particular slicks 
in my mind. 

Our brother has gone to Europe and to the 
West and come back something else. He has 
Come back a Russified Jew, a Polish Jew, a Ger¬ 
man Jew, an English Jew. He has come back 
with a totally different conception of things. 
Western and not Eastern. That docs not mean 
that we arc necessarily quarrelling with anyone 
who comes from the West. But the Jew, our old 
cousin, coming back with imperialistic ideas, with 
materialistic ideas, with reactionary or revolu¬ 
tionary ideas and trying to implement them fir.st 
by British pressure and then by American 
pressure, and then by terrorism on hi.s own part 
—he is not the old cousin, and we do not extend 
to him a very good welcome. The Zionist, the 
new Jew, wants to domin.iie, and he pretends that 
he has got a particular civilising mission with 
which he returns to a backward, degenerate race 
in order to put the elements of progress into an 
area which has no progress Well, that has been 
the pretension of every power that wanted to 
colonise and aimed at domination. The excuse 
has always been that the people are backwaril 
and that he has got a human mission to put 
them forward.... The Arabs simply stand and 
say “no.” Wc are not reactionary and we are not 
backward. Even if wc arc ignorant, the difference 
between ignorance and knowledge is ten years in 
school. We arc a living, vitally strong nation, 
we are in our renaissance; wc arc producing as 
many children as any nation in tlic world. Wc 


still have our brains. We have a heritage of 
civilisation and of spiritual life. We arc not going 
to allow ourselves to be controlled either by great 
nations or small nations or dispersed nations. 

B ut does the undeniable fact of outraged 
Ar.ab resistance to Zionism confirm what 
I have called the orthodox British view of the 
Mandate? Docs it prove that the vision of Bal¬ 
four, Lloyd George, and Milner was chimerical 
and that those politicians and administrators 
who decided to go back on our promise to the 
Jews were justified in the actions they took? In 
my view, the answer is No. How easy it would 
be, in private as well as in public life, if a change 
of circumstances which made it inconvenient to 
keep our pledged word justified us in repudiat¬ 
ing the promise altogether! The truth is that, 
throughout the period of the Mandate, Britain 
was pre.sentcd not with a choice between right 
and wrong but with a conflict of obligations. 
Weizmann was the only Jew or Arab to admit 
this frankly. Testifying before Commission after 
Commission, he reiterated that the choice in 
Palestine was not between right and wrong but 
between a greater and a lesser injustice. How 
often he warned successive British Governments 
and High Commissioners that there was no 
simple decision which would resolve this con¬ 
flict. Instead, they would have to do something 
evil for the sake of a gre.Tter good. 

The men who suffered most under the moral 
conflict Weizmann described were the officials 
in Palestine. For the politicians at Westminster 
the Mandate was one of a number of problems 
to which they addressed their minds from time 
to time. For the official in Jerusalem, it was 
his life. Some of them gave up the struggle and 
adopted a one-sided pro-Jewish or, much more 
frequently, pro-Arab position. Others took 
refuge in the illusion of equidistant neutrality. 
The first time I met this peculiar attitude was 
when I was lunching in Jerusalem in 1946 with 
a British Jew, working for the Mandatory 
Government. He told me that it would be quite 
easy for the members of the Anglo-American 
Commission to test whether they had produced 
a good report. 

“If you do a good job," he said, “you will find 
that you are detested equally by both .sides. That 
will be the proof of your impartiality.” 

The idea that an impartial decision must be 
detested by both sides and that justice is a half¬ 
way house between two equal and opposite 
extremes is, of course, a dangerous error. True 
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enough, in the administration of the Mandate 
justice lay somewhere between a complete satis¬ 
faction of the Jewish and a complete satisfaction 
of the Arab demands. But there was no reason 
to believe that it could be achieved by the simple 
device of finding the middle point between them. 
The official who adopted an attitude of equi¬ 
distant neutrality was in no way morally 
superior to his colleagues who had fallen off the 
fence into the Jewish or the Arab camp. For 
those who became pro-Jewish or pro-Arab were 
at least facing the facts of the situation, while 
those who remained neutral between the con¬ 
flicting national forces could only do so by 
refusing to face the justice of both claims. Both 
sides were right; and it was as this recognition 
percolated deeper and deeper into the colonial 
administration that the Mandate became in¬ 
creasingly unworkable. For in such a situation 
the only sane course for a colonial power is to 
cut its losses and create as soon as possible the 
conditions for withdrawal. 

W A s there ever a chance for Britain to keep 
faith with the Jews and fulfil her promise 
without violating her obligations to the Arabs.'* 

I believe that the Balfour Declaration could have 
been fulfilled by building up a Jewish majority 
very quickly indeed. In order to make this pos¬ 
sible, the British Government would have had 
to appoint a first High Commissioner strong 
enough to purge his own staff of anti-Zionists, 
to disregard Arab opposition, and encourage 
large-scale Jewish immigration. Obviously he 
would have had to l>c a Gentile, bccau.se no Jew 
selected by a British Government could possibly 
commit the lesser injustice to the Arabs required 
to build the National Home in the 1920s. Once 
Sir Herbert Samuel was appointed the first High 
Commissioner, a radical policy of this kind was 
out of the question, and the only opportunity for 
fulfilling the Balfour Declaration had been 
missed. 

But for this the British Government was not 
solely to blame. World Jewry failed equally to 
fulfil its share of the task, the provision of half- 
a-million immigrants in the finst few years. The 
main cause of this failure was, of course, the 
Bolshevik Revolution. Zionists had always 
assumed that Russia would provide the main 
source of mass immigration into Palestine. Alas, 
the Bolshevik Revolution fell like a safely cur¬ 
tain, separating the millions of Russian Jews 
from the outside world. If Russia, after the 
Revolution, had remained a democratic country. 
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the whole situation might have been trans¬ 
formed. For with Russian manpower would 
have come Russian money as well to finance the 
creation of a Jewish State. But the Bolsheviks 
won, and Zionism became a forbidden heresy 
in the Soviet Union. 

Yet another vital ingredient of success was 
lacking in 1921. Even if Providence had 
arranged for the appointment of a tough, non- 
Jewish High Commissioner, as well as for the 
arrival of half-a-million Russian Jews, that 
would not have been sufficient without a 
Government in Westminster conscious of its 
Imperial destiny and prepared to accept military 
obligations in order to fulfil it. Actually the 
Mandate was established during the post-war 
sag in British morale, during which public 
opinion reacted violently against military discip¬ 
line and Imperial obligations. The fall of the 
Lloyd George Government after the Chanak 
crisis showed how little Britain was prepared 
to accept new obligations in the Middle East and 
to fulfil the Balfour Declaration in the spirit 
in which it had been negotiated. 

I conclude, therefore, that it is just theoreti¬ 
cally pos.siblc to conceive conditions in the early 
19208 in which the Mandate could have been 
made to work without endangering Britain’s 
whole Middle Eastern position. By the end of 
the decade, however, the opportunity for achiev¬ 
ing a Jewish State under British protection had 
been missed finally and irrevocably. From now 
on, whether his sympathies lay with die Arabs 
or the Jews, the far-sighted Bridth official or 
politician would be driven to realise that it had 
become a vital national interest to end the 
Mandate. 


T il E first sign of this recognition that the 
Mandate could not work was the Bridsh 
reaction to the pogroms of 1929. As became 
normal in such circumstances, a Commission 
was duly sent to Palc.stine and Mr. jusdee 
Shaw reported in 1930. Even before the report 
was issued, the Labour Government publicly 
declared its intention to suspend immigration, 
an intention confirmed when Sidney Webb, 
by now Lord Passficld, issued his notorious 
While Paper. This was one of the rare 
occa.sions when Chaim Weizmann’s liking 
for the Bridsh ruling class destroyed his judg¬ 
ment. As soon as he had succeeded in forcing 
Ramsay MacDonald to withdraw the White 
Paper, he assumed that he had permanendy 
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defeated the British enemies of Zionism. In 
reality, something very different had happened. 
A weak minority Government, which a few 
months later was to split and collapse, had first 
surrendered to its officials in the Colonial Office 
and then, when this caused a political explosion, 
had surrendered ignominiously to an equal and 
opposite political pressure. What Weizmann 
failed to observe was that his momentary 
triumph over a weak Cabinet had been achieved 
at the cost of a rupture with the permanent 
officials, who count for very much more in the 
long run than any politician. Weizmann had 
only postjK)ncd the inevitable day when those 
permanent officials would get their way. 

Of course, the years thus gained were invalu¬ 
able. For between the withdrawal of the Pass- 
field White Paper in 1930 and the Peel Com¬ 
mission in 1937 occurred the years of Gcrman- 
jewish immigration, which transformed the 
Yishuv into a viable nation. It has often been 
remarked diat Hitler recruited more Zionists 
than any Zionist leader. Certainly, without the 
Nazi persecution Palestine Jewry would not 
have been strong enough to win its war of iji- 
dependcncc. Yet there was a price to be paid for 
the strengthening of Zionism by Hitler’s perse¬ 
cution. Simultaneously, Fascism had been oper¬ 
ating on the Arab world as well; and had trans¬ 
formed a democratic nationalism, limited to a 
small Hite, into a mass movement, inspired by 
anti-Western xenophobia. Tiny Palestine was a 
batdeficid now of contending world forces. If 
the Mandate already appeared economically un- 
viable to Mr. Justice Shaw in 1930, the need 
to end it had become much more urgent when 
the Peel Commission visited the country and 
recommended partition. 

In retrospect, I cannot feel quite so indignant 
about the Chamberlain Government’s failure to 
implement the Peel Report. In the year of 
Munich, Britain was incapable of displaying the 
energy required to create a Jewish State under 
the protection of the Briush Army. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, the recommendations of the Peel 
Commission were shcerly impracticable and 
there was no alternative to the policy of appease¬ 
ment, as formulated in the White Paper, It is 
not unfair to describe that White Paper as a 
“Middle Eastern Munich,’’ since the treatment 
Britain accorded to her Jewish allies in Palestine 
was just as shameful as that Czechoslovakia 
received from France. Nevertheless, it remains 
true that, with appeasement the order of the day 
in Europe, it was plainly impossible for a British 
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Government to apply an opposite policy in the 
Middle East. 

The outbreak of war postponed the issue, and 
victory in 1945 created one last and quite un¬ 
expected chance to restore the record. For parti¬ 
tion, which was impracticable in 1938, had 
suddenly been transformed into a workable, 
statesmanlike policy by the collapse of the Third 
Reich and the temporary but acute weakness of 
the Arab States. For a short time after the vic¬ 
tory of 1945, Britain’s authority in the Middle 
East was supreme and the Arab politicians were 
thoroughly cowed by the knowledge that they 
had backed the losing side. Here, then, was a 
moment when a British Government, with a 
huge Army at its disposal, could end the Man¬ 
date honourably by enforcing the partition plan 
recommended in 1937. 

It is fair to recall that this chance was first 
offered to Winston Churchill, who was in charge 
of the Caretaker Government before the election. 
But Churchill had been personally antagonised 
by the murder of Lord Moyne and he showed 
no inclination whatsoever to burn his fingers in 
Palestine. So the chance passed to the newly- 
elected Labour Government, the first British 
Government explicitly and repeatedly pledged 
to assist in the creation of the Jewish State. The 
chance was not only missed; it was rejected with 
violence and passion by Ernest Bevin, 

W HAT is the explanation of the Labour 
P.irty’s sorry record in its relations to 
Palestine? Those who put all the blame on one 
personality, Ernest Bevin, omit to notice that 
Mr. Bevin’s behaviour had been anticipated by 
.Sidney Webb in 1930. Indeed, it is fascinating 
to observe how the conduct of the Fabian intel¬ 
lectual, when he was Colonial Secretary, fore¬ 
shadowed on a small scale the colossal failure 
of the working<lass leader fifteen years later. 
In particular, the form which their anti-Jewish 
prejudices took was curiously alike. Browsing 
in the Weizmann Archives, for example, I came 
on a long private note, a resume of a talk which 
took place between Lord Passficld and General 
Smuts. When Smuts tried to persuade Lord 
Passficld to withdraw the White Paper, he was 
abruptly told, 

It’s very unfair that those Jews are so well 
represented. They have got Mr. Weizmann 
whereas the poor Arabs haven’t. 

When I read that passage, my mind clicked 
back to at least a dozen searing arguments whkb 
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I had with Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevio between 
1946 and 1948. Like Lord PassHeld, they coO' 
vinced themselves that, since the Jews were such 
clever propagandists and had so many friends, 
it was the duty of an impartial British statesman 
to treat everything they said with the gravest 
suspicion, while putting the most favourable 
interpretation on the Arab case. 

Once again, in fact, we detect the prejudice 
in favour of the native and against the “white 
setder,” which I attributed earlier to the colonial 
official. To my knowledge, the prime factor in 
both Mr. Attlee’s and Mr. Bevin’s Palestine 
thinking was the influence of their officials, in 
the Foreign Office even more than in the 
Colonial Office. I believe the same must have 
applied to Lord Passficld. The Coalition 
Government of 1917, the Conservadve Govern¬ 
ment of 1924, even the National Government, in 
its first phase after 1931, contained men with 
knowledge and experience of the Middle East 
which enabled them to stand up to their officials. 

In dealing with this part of the world, however. 
Lord Passficld felt as little assurance as Mr. 
Attlee or Mr. Bevin. And that is why they were 
more susceptible to Whitehall pressure than 
Lord Milner, Sir Winston Churchill, or Lord 
Lloyd. 

Many Americans and Israelis believe that, in 
his Palcsdne policy, Ernest Bevin was motivated 
by anti-semitism. From personal experience I 
can say that this is untrue of his attitude in 
1945. Like Lord Passficld, he already felt that 
the Jews were pushing, thrusting fellows and 
that fairness required he should prop up the 
poor Arabs against them. Moreover, the defence 
of the whole British Middle Eastern position 
against the Soviet Union seemed to require a 
continuation of the appeasement policy begun 
by Chamberlain. At first I believe Bevin was 
almost entirely under the influence of his 
Foreign Office and military advisers. He took 
their word and faithfully tried to implement 
their proposals by persuading the Jewish leaders 
to be “sensible.” He would secure them full 
minority rights in an Arab puppet state, run by 
Britain. What more could a reasonable prota¬ 
gonist of the Nadonal Horne demand of a 
British Government in 1945? 

It was when Weizmann, as well as Ben- 
Gurion, spurned his offer and made it clear that 
the Yishuv would resist a change of status by 
force of arms that Ernest Bevin’s dislike of the 
Jews began dangerously to influence his policy. 

It was his habit, when faced by any difficult 
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international problem, to find a solution based 
on his own trade union experience in Britain. 
In this case his mind went back to the diffi¬ 
culties he had had in organising the Jews of 
the East End. He had been troubled by con¬ 
stant feuding between Jews and Catholics, and 
his solution had been to teach his Union mem¬ 
bers that religious differences should not be 
permitted to undermine working-class solidarity. 
By a strange coincidence, Clement Attlee also 
had his first experience of Jewish politics in the 
East End, when he lived as a social worker in 
an East Ejid boys’ club. As a result, both men 
got it firmly into their heads that the Jews of 
Palestine should be treated as a religious group, 
on a par with the Christians and the Moslems. 
The Arabs, in their view, had a right to national 
self-determination, because they were a nation. 
But the principle did not apply to the Jews, since 
they were only a religious community. 

How often would I say, “But Ernie, I’ve seen 
it for myself. The Palestine Jews have grown 
into a nation, and if you refuse them partition, 
they will fight for their lives.” 

“No,” he would reply, “there’s only a Jewish 
religion, not a Jewish nation. And if those Jews 
in Palestine aren’t religious, they ought not to 
call themselves Jews I ” 

I could never move either him or Mr. Attlee 
on this point. Right to the end, they felt 
aggrieved because the Jews showed so little grati¬ 
tude for all that Britain had done for them. 
On the first occasion that I spoke to Mr. Attlee, 
for example, after he had rejected our Report, 
he greeted me with the words, “I’m dis¬ 
appointed in you, Dick. The Report you have 
produced is grossly unfair.” 

I was genuinely puzzled and said, "Unfair to 
the Jews or to the Arabs?” 

To this he replied crossly, “No, unfair to 
Britain, of course. You’ve let us down by giving 
way to the Jews and Americans.” 

A few months later Mr. Attlee’s irritation had 
been transformed into a cold anger and Mr. 
Bevin’s into a violent passion. It was the stub¬ 
born refusal of the Yishuv to be grateful for his 
protection and to conform to the plans he had 
made for them that finally tipped Ernest Bevin 
into overt anti-semitism. The British do not 
normally develop this mania except under very 
strong provocation. Ernest Bevin felt himself 
unbearably provoked when the Jews wantonly 
rejected his solution of their problem. The pro¬ 
vocation grew when he discovered that the 
Russians were exploiting the issue against him. 
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and even worse, the Americans were ganging up 
with the Russians, Driven by a frightening mix¬ 
ture of anger and violent self-pity, he became 
convinced that the Jews were organising a world 
conspiracy against poor old Britain, and, in par¬ 
ticular, against poor old Ernie. 

O F COURSE, there were plenty of sound 
reasons why any British Foreign Secretary 
at this time would have been angry with Mr. 
Truman. Safe on the sidelines, the American 
President was urging that 100,000 Jews should 
be admitted to Palestine but was flagrantly un¬ 
willing either to send any American troops to 
help keep order or to relieve the pressure by 
permitting the survivors of the gas chambers 
to come to the States. Ernest Bevin, however, 
convinced himself that the American concern 
lor the National Home was completely hypo¬ 
critical and publicly accused Mr. Truman of 
playing politics for the sake of the Jewish vote 
in New York. By 1947, British policy in 
Palestine was largely motivated by one man’s 
determination at almost any cost to teach the 
Jews a lesson. At this stage it is difficult to deny 
that Mr. Bovin’s usually shrewd and far-sighted 
appreciation of any situation he was handling 
had become heavily clouded by anti-semitism. 
One sign of this was an extraordinary credulity. 
One day he came and sat down beside me in the 
House of Commons (throughout the crisis he 
was always ready to talk to me, I think because 
he quite liked a little opposition as long as he 
was certain he could smash it). 

“Now I’ve got something which may finally 
convince you that you’re in tlic wrong,’’ he 
started. “The Foreign Office have given me 
their latest information from the Soviet Union. 
The Russians have massed an army of Jews at 
Odessa, ready for the attack 1 ’’ 

I tried to convince him that it was just because 
the leaders of the Yishuv were of Russian origin 
that nearly all of them were fanatically opposed 
to Russian Communism. Moreover, apart from 
a minority of fellow-travellers, I added, the 
leadership of the Histadrut, including David 
Ben-Gurion, felt that the one Labour movement 
in the world whose ideals they shared was the 
British. But nothing could shake his id^e fixe 
that the British position in the Middle East was 
threatened by a Jewish-Communist conspiracy, 
to which the Americans, for cynical reasons of 
internal politics, were giving their support. 

In addition to the anti-Jewish delusions that 


clouded his mind, Mr. Bevin was possessed by 
the belief that the Arabs were a simple, straight¬ 
forward people, with a deep liking for die 
British and respect for their leadership. These 
illusions were systematically fed both by his 
Foreign Office advisers and by a flow of fantastic 
misinformation, which was poured on to his 
desk from Middle Eastern Headquarters in 
Egypt. One of the strangest facets of the Palestine 
tragedy was the skill with which first Middle 
Eastern Headquarters agd then the Chiefs of 
Staff in London managed to prevent the Labour 
Government from receiving the military 
appreciation of the soldiers actually operating 
in Palestine. As a member of the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can Commission, 1 had spent a morning listening 
to the G.O.C. and cross-examining him after his 
formal statement. Significantly enough, this was 
the only evidence proffered to us which was 
struck from our record as too secret to ,lie re¬ 
corded. Hence I was never able to present it to 
Mr. Attlee or Mr. Bevin. The G.O.C. was quite 
explicit that the Haganah would be able without 
difficulty to hold any area allocated to the Jews 
under partition, whereas large British reinforce¬ 
ments would be required to police any pro-Arab 
solution which involved the suppression of the 
Haganah. Deeply impressed by this testimony, 
wc unanimously agreed to an interim solution, 
just—but only just—acceptable to the Jews. The 
Labour Government, however, rejected the 
report of our Commission before the British 
members had even returned to London, and I 
was later to learn that their main reason for 
doing so was the advice proffered to them by 
the Chiefs of Staff that it would require two 
extra divisions to implement it! 

In measuring the personal responsibility of 
Ernest Bevin for the Palestine catastrophe, it is 
as well to remember this systematic misinforma¬ 
tion to which he was subjected month after 
month by the Foreign Office and the Service 
Chiefs. If he had been a weaker man, he would 
have followed the example of Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald in 1930 and shrunk back when he saw 
the disastrous political effects of the policies re¬ 
commended to him by his experts. But Ernest 
Bevin was the last man to be deflected by politi¬ 
cal considerations from a course of action on 
which he had staked his personal prestige. He 
took full responsibility for the successive 
schemes which his exerts hatched in order first 
to turn Palestine into an Arab State, with a 
Jewish minority, and then, when the United 
Nations accepted partition and the Jewish State 
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was born, to arrange for a murder of the inno¬ 
cents. 

There came a time when these experts were 
appalled by the obsession which they had in¬ 
duced in the mind of their master. But by then 
they could not hold him. He was permitted to 
prosecute his vendetta until the day when five 
British fighters, which he had personally 
ordered into combat, were shot down behind the 
Jewish lines. I was in Palestine at the time and 
having tea with Weizmann when the news was 
announced that the Fleet at Malta had been 
alerted. I remember Sharett’s anxious question, 
“Will they bombard Tcl-Aviv.?” to which I had 
the sense to reply, “This is good news, not bad. 
At last Bevin has over-reached himself and 
Attlee will be forced to disown this madness," 

And so it turned out. With support from not 
a single member of the Commonwealth, Bevin 
could not mise the issue on the Security Council 
and Sir Stafford Cripps dcridetl that things had 
gone far enough. In the Labour Party he formed 
a cabal with Mr. Herbert Morrison and almost 
simultaneously Sir Winston Churchill at last 
made it clear that the Conservative Opposition 
would, for the first time, oppose the Bevin policy 
in the division lobby. 

That was the end. Within a fortnight Britain 
granted de facto recognition to the new State. 


M ust we, then, conclude that, just as it was 
the personality of Weizmann in 1917 
which was the determining factor in the achieve¬ 
ment of the Balfour Declaration, so it was the 
personal prejudices of Ernest Bevin forty years 
later which ended the Mandate and ruptured 
Anglo-Jewish relations? If this were true, it 
would be a nice example of the kind of irony 
which Hegel liked to discover in history. It 
would also go far to justify those wits who 
assert that a statue should be erected to Ernest 
Bevin as the real Founder of the State of Israel 
—upside down, with its head in the sand. But 
his role was not as important—or as ugly—as 
that. 

In assessing that role, it is important to remem¬ 
ber one fact that Israelis naturally tend to forget. 
At any time during 1946 Ernest Bevin could 
have smashed Jewish resistance and imposed 
British rule on Palestine for another ten or 
fifteen years. In June of that year, for example, 
the Haganah leaders—against the advice of 
Chaim Weizmann—decided to demonstrate the 
strength and efficiency of their forces by blow¬ 
ing up all the Jordan bridges on one night and 


thus isolating the British forces. The temptation 
to hit back was very strong and Mr. Bevin’s 
military advisers assured him that the air force 
and tanks at their disposal were amply sufficient 
to smash every Kibbutz, while the rest of the 
Army broke resistance in the cities. It is to the 
credit of Mr, Bevin that he refused to permit 
the orgy of destruction pressed on him by some 
of his military advisers. Unlike his successor in 
1956, Mr. Bevin realised that Britain was no 
longer in a position to “go it alone" and impose 
her will in the Middle East by force of arms. 
So when he found he could not bully the Jews 
into acquiescence, he decided to cut his losses. 
The way in which the British withdrawal was 
organised was disgraceful. But at least, when 
the Mandate was wound up and tlic last British 
soldier withdrew, Britain retained her para- 
mountcy in the Middle East and there was still 
a chance, if the lesson of this dreadful episode 
had been learnt, to make a virtue of necessity 
and end British hegemony voluntarily, on the 
Indian model. 

What Ernest Bevin ensured by his anti-Jewi.sh 
vendetta was that the State of Israel should be 
compelled to fight a war of independence with¬ 
out the protection of a Great Power. Yet very 
soon it was clear that the unnatural and cruel 
conditions under which the new nation was 
brought to birth had two inestimable advan¬ 
tages. In the first place, the fact that the Jews 
of Palestine were compelled to fight and to win 
a war of independence proved to the Western 
world that they were indeed a nation. We have 
seen already that, particularly in Britain, it was 
widely held titat the Jews who had settled in 
the National Home were a religious or, at best, 
an ethnic community and therefore not entitled 
to national self-determination. As far as I know, 
there is only one test of whether an ethnic com¬ 
munity is indeed a nation. That test is war. The 
community must show that it is worthy of 
nationhood by fighting for its existence, even 
when the chances of survival are small. It was 
Ernest Bevin, the man who believed that they 
were only a religious community, who compelled 
the Yishuv to pass this test triumphantly. More¬ 
over, the war of independence brought a second 
and equally important advantage to the new 
nation. It demonstrated that Lsrael was not, as 
her Arab neighbours believed, a British satellite, 
the advance guard of British Imperialism in the 
Middle East. If the Jews of Palestine had 
achieved nationhood peacefully, under British 
protection, the new State would not have been 
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able within ten years to break through the Arab 
blockade and establish relations with such kin¬ 
dred new nations as Burma and Ghana. There 
is nothing like a clash with Western Imperialism 
to establish the credentials of a new member of 
the United Nations. 

O NE consequence of the war of indepen¬ 
dence for which Ernest Bevin can take 
full credit was the final transfer of leadership 
from Chaim Weizmann to David Ben-Gurion. 
The aspects of Weizmann’s personality that so 
superbly matched the hour in 1917 disqualified 
him as a leader of his people against Ernest 
Bevin. The moment that the report of the Anglo- 
American Commission was rejected by the 
Labour Government, Weizmann’s leadership 
was ended. For, from that point on, there was 
no possibility that the Jewish State would 
emerge under British protection. Leadership 
now passed to men who were versed in armed 
resistance. 

It is widely believed that the main difference 
between Weizmann and Ben-Gurion was their 
attitude to Britain, with the former believing 
in the British connection and the latter anxious 
to break it. In my view, this interpretation falsi¬ 
fies the character of both men. The truth is that 
Bcn-C»urion wanted co-operation with Britain 
as much as Weizmann. Where he differed was 
on the methods to be employed in achieving 
that co-operation. Weizmann, with his liking 
and respect for the British ruling class, found it 
difficult to believe that a British Government 
could be blackmailed into concessions or forced 
to make them by resort to violence. Ben-Gurion, 
who felt himself at home not with the British 
aristocracy but with the British Labour move¬ 
ment, had a much shrewder estimate of the 
factors determining British colonial and foreign 
policy. Moreover, as the politician chiefly 
responsible for organising the Haganah and 
fighting the Irgun, he did not share the repug¬ 
nance diat Weizmann always felt against the use 
of physical force. 

No one who knew Weizmann could make 
the mistake of calling him a pacifist. In the 
Archives I came upon this passage from the 
secret evidence he gave before the Peel Com¬ 
mission (I do not think it has been previously 
published), and it indicates how little he had 
in common with the sentimental pacifist: 

If, in the interests of the British, the game is 
not worth the candle, then we can do nothing. 
Then we say we are .sorry it does not pay you 


to do it. But we shall take the risk. We shall take 
our risk and every man, woman, and child will 
fight for his existence here in Palestine. Nobody 
is stronger than the man who has got his back 
to the wall. 

Bult, although Weizmann could talk in this 
way—^and mean it—-as early as 1937, he knew 
that he was not the man to organise Jewish 
resistance. Indeed, he realised that the less he 
knew about the Haganah and the details of 
illegal immigration, the wronger would be his 
position in his negotiations with London. As 
we have recently been reminded in Cyprus, it is 
not an unusual feature of resistance movements 
that the leader who negotiates with the oppressor 
government should be a man of peace, who 
deliberately and conscientiously averts his eyes 
from the deeds of violence done in his name. 

Weizmann disliked not only the murderous 
terrorism of Begin’s Irgun but the clean acts of 
violence undertaken by Ben-Gurion’s Haganah. 
But the repugnance he expressed, both publicly 
and privately, was not that of the pacifist. I 
remember, for example, how he arrived in 
London just after the Irgun bad blown up the 
British Headquarters in the King David Hotel, 
an exploit which claimed not only British and 
Arab but distinguished Jewish victims. Weiz¬ 
mann stayed, as usual, at his suite in the Dor¬ 
chester Hotel, and two days after his arrival I 
went to see him. I found I was the first British 
politician to pay him a visit. Every one of his 
friends in the Conservative Party had discovered 
an excuse for absenting himself. So had those 
who claimed to be his friends among the mem¬ 
bers of the Labour Government. In his loneli¬ 
ness, he was touchingly pleased to see me, and 
when I mentioned the King David Hotel I 
suddenly saw that he was crying. As the tears 
streamed down his checks he said to me, “I 
can’t help feeling proud of our boys. If only it 
had been a German headquarters, they would 
have got the Victoria Cross I ” 

This remark illuminates not only his attitude 
to the use of force but his complex feelings about 
Britain. It is amplified by a letter written a fort¬ 
night later, which has until now remained un¬ 
published. The recipient was Chief Rabbi 
Herzog. Weizmann starts by thanking die 
Chief Rabbi for the account of his interviews 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. 
Attlee. Then he goes^on; 

I have only just arrived in this country, and 
am not yet recovered from the shock of the last 
few weeks in Palesdne, or from a hurried journey. 
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so I hope you will forgive any gaps or other 
signs of haste in what follows. 

Palestine to-day is not merely a police state: it 
is the worst form of military dictatorship. To all 
intents and purposes there is no Civil Administra¬ 
tion; that has receded entirely into the back¬ 
ground, and my impression is that the country 
IS run by military cliques in Jerusalem and/or 
Cairo. . . . 

When search was made on June 29th at Givat 
Brenner (a village only a few minutes by car 
from Rehovoth, so I can vouch for what hap¬ 
pened there), the troops had been told they were 
to “occupy” it, and they behaved accordingly. 
They began to break into the schoolrooms and 
into a small laboratory which the children use; 
they broke into the girls’ dormitory; pilfered 
watches, fountain-pens, and other trinkets; tore 
or cut up clothing stored for the use of the 
halutzim, and generally behaved like “con¬ 
querors.” Characteristic of the whole proceedings 
here were the slogans used by the “invaders”: 
“What we need is gas<hambers I ” “Hitler didn’t 
finish the job I” Swastikas were chalked or 
painted on walls (and also even on the pavements 
of Rehovoth—where I have seen them with my 
own eyes!). Everything was characteristic of 
troops preparing for “The Day.” 

It has been stated by the authorities that there 
was no intention in these searches of damaging 
the country’.s economy. It is di/Ticult to believe 
this in view of the fact that in many settlements 
the whole male population has been carried away 
into detention, and is being kept in custody 
throughout the period of the harvest. It is my 
own view that, contrary to the official state¬ 
ments, the deliberate intention in these operations 
was to destroy a.s many of the settlements as 
possible. 1 believe that the recent operations were 
intended as the preliminary stage of something 
much larger. The militaiw cliques expected a 
violent reaction to their first effort, a reaction 
such as would have justified the use of artillery, 
the bombing of Tcl-Aviv and other centres, and 
so so. But this was reali.scd by the Yishuv, 
and although they were and are burning with 
indignation at the iniquities and indignities in¬ 
flicted on them, they decided not to be “drawn,” 
and maintained great restraint and rigorous 
discipline throughout. . . . 

But I am afraid that since the events of Satur¬ 
day, June 29th, the situation has changed funda¬ 
mentally. Something has definitely snapped in 
the relationship between Jews and British in 
Palestine, and I, as a firm believer in, and 
champion of, that relationship, am forced to 
rcaliM that what has been destroyed is so deep, 
so vital, and of such moral significance, that it 
cannot be restored by projects, resolutions, and 
kind words. 

I feel, therefore, that rhe only thing is to 
revert now to the Peel Report, which admitted 
that the British could not rule over the Jews, 
and that the only way to establish normal rela¬ 
tions between the two peoples is to partidon 
Palesdne, and set up an independent Jewish State 
m treaty relations with Great Britain. What was 
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true in 1937 is true, a fortiori, to-day, and it is 
the only way in which the situation may yet be 
saved. . . . Nothing else can clear the air now. 
What has happened in Palestine has been burnt 
into the soul of every man, woman, and child 
in the Yishuv. 

F rom that letter we realise that what was 
broken and crushed by Ernest Bevin's policy 
was not the Israeli people but the personality of 
Chaim Weizmann. For, whereas the Yishuv 
could survive the end of the British protectorate 
and be strengthened in the fires of the war, 
Weizmann’s personality broke under the strain. 

Yet his statesmanship was still to be essential 
in the winning of the war whose outbreak broke 
his heart. Those Israelis who criticise Weizmann 
as a mere diplomatist and claim that indepen¬ 
dence was achieved by force of arms should 
remember this. If Israel had not secured a 
majority decision in favour of partition at the 
United Nations and if the war of independence 
had not been fought in defence of this United 
Nations’ decision, Israel would not exist to-day. 
Who achieved that majority vote at Lake 
Success.? Not the terrorists of the Irgun nor the 
soldiers of the Haganah but the aged leader of 
international Jewry, who could still shame and 
magic the Gentile world into recognising its duty 
to his people. Here was the final contribution of 
Weizmann to his people’s emancipation. For 
the last time “The Chief” was in command, and 
though the brunt of the work was borne by his 
devoted team, headed by Moshe Sharett and 
David Horowitz, it was his diplomatic strategy 
that they followed; and at more than one critical 
moment his personal intervention was decisive. 
It was an astonishing achievement for a man in 
his state of health. For surely it was an infinitely 
more difficult job to achieve a two-thirds 
majority at Lake Success in 1947 than it had 
been thirty years earlier to persuade Lloyd 
George, Balfour, and Milner to make the Bal¬ 
four Declaration. And the military importance 
of Weizmann’s achievement was that, when the 
war of independence came six months later, the 
Israelis, defending themselves against those who 
sought to reverse a decision of the United 
Nations, were able to win the sympathy of the 
world. 

Even in this century of totalitarianism, a just 
cause is still worth a good many divisions. It 
was Weizmann and his political team who pro¬ 
vided the firm basis of international law on 
which Ben-Gurion and his army could win their 
war of independence. 
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For a Child, on His Being Pronounced Mentally Defective by a 

Comniiltee of the L.C.C. 


You are not like Lliem. 

Mon learnfed with women, witli rigid souls are pleased 
'I’o measure what gaj)S your brain lias. 

In those unslop])ed spaces your laughter howls 
At their pure probing of your defective mind. 

You shrink from 

That heart defective of pity; 

And you shrink from intelligence that with 
Use of brutal wood bricks 

Is decided, whatever 

Lacuna impedes the delirious message of reason 
You are subject to the wardress’s care. 

You are to throb in a house, where God’s spat blood 
With coughed bone, though mewed up in man’s frame 
Is not sinew'ed to intellect 

But memory of each flawed 

Soul-confronts 3'^our passage out building a cage 

With bare bars of the iron 

Some caged brains s])attered 
And the blood cursed 
As it cooled on the metal. 

The chill mind sits in the perfected 
House, carefully pronouncing madness. 

Yet how may the cold heart be sane; 

How shall the na^ve intelligence be sane ? 

Since the pure mind that would love you has 
Become discorjiorate of its love. 
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For tlie rooms they exnmined yon in were lovelessj 
And the faces shaped like tlie j)itiloss wood 
Were cold, inquiring, witli that Jiiadness 
Which understands not the pnrjiose but 
'The applying of what il learned lo do, 

'I’ho chill man once mor-e a])2n‘oach<'S your searched liouse. 

Only may he ^x'lCeivi! liow lo uidock the door 
'I'hat conceals what j'ou and he crave. The way 
Through mind is a jiassagi; through doors love oj)ens, 

Tove, only. If without love, ho but glides 

Through the cool suictures of his immoral ijitelligeiice. 

Rut thoro aie no lucks to your house, child. The blown 

Straws of man pass thi'ougii you. You arc howled through by the elements. 
Your love, and your fear which is fear of what is not love 
Are detained by yoti: 

Rut the heat and di«passion of the world pres> tbrough j'ou. 

For though lit with love, your soul 
That is not intelligenced yet 
Ry reason, a darkness w e increase. 

Detains nf)thing. 

Without tiarkness you strain nothing to you. 

Perhaps the intelligences must darken 
What permits the uncontrollable 
Radiance jiassage. But love which 
Yoti have, remains 

Undiminished through what madness ever light is. 



FILM 


The Habit of Censorship 

We're Paid to Have Dirty Minds" — By Derek Hill 


"If there is a meaning, it is doubtless objection¬ 
able _" 

“The cinema needs continued repression of con¬ 
troversy in order to stave off disaster. . . 

"People able to understand foreign languages 
are not li\ely to be harmed." 

“Social comment and entertainment don’t 
mix. . . ." 

"'YY'r E WERE WRONG,” thc Sccfctary of 
the British Board of Film Censors pub¬ 
licly admitted last year, and granted a certificate 
to Torero, a Mexican bull-fighting film which 
even in a cut condition had been refused only a 
year earlier. Expresso Bongo was granted an A- 
certificate without cuts, despite its strip-tease club 
nudes. The Board passed The Savage Eye with 
exceptionally minor cuts (the mock orgasm of a 
striptease dancer, a glimpse of a homosexual 
party). Hiroshima Mon Amour, which not long 
ago would have lost several shots, was given an 
X<crtificate without forfeiting a frame. During 
the year the Board tentatively suggested that 
those specialist cinemas which had been notably 
discreet in their exploitation of foreign films 
might soon be allowed to present such films with¬ 
out any cuts at all—which confirms that the 
case for control over advertisements on public 
display is far stronger than thc case for censor¬ 
ship of films which people have deliberately 
chosen to visit. 

But these signs of apparent progrcssivencss 
have failed to satisfy thc seven hundred local 
authorities who theoretically control film censor¬ 
ship in this country. The County Councils 
Association and thc Association of Municipal 
Corporations arc hoping for a conference 
between local licensing representatives and thc 
British Board of Film Censors to discuss thc 
frequency with which the Board’s decisions are 
being amended all over the country. A few local 
authorities’ rulings show some wariness of thc 
Board’s much-punliciscd “new leniency;” but 
thc majority indicate that its decisions are still 
considered too rigorous. 

One distribution company which has suffered 


heavy cutting of its Continental imports has 
announced the formation of a chain of cinema 
clubs, which by operating on a membership basis 
will be able to present films which have not 
been submitted to thc Board. Thc company 
claims that a “working relationship” with thc 
Board is envisaged, and that thc clubs will not 
exploit their freedom from censorship; but the 
thousands of applications which nave been 
received suggest that some of thc public, at least, 
anticipate something very different. 

Fifty years of film censorship have only further 
entangled thc clumsy knitting which hides thc 
Board’s dubious form. Thc Cinematograph Act 
of 1909, “an act to make better provision for 
securing safety,” gave local authorities thc 
power of issuing licences to cinemas within their 
province. Two years later thc High Court held 
that thc wide terms employed in thc Act en¬ 
abled local authorities to impose any reasonable 
conditions in granting licences, including con¬ 
trol over the films shown. 

The fascination of censoring other people’s 
entertainment proved irresistible to the national 
temperament. Within a year films were being 
arbitrarily banned by many of the seven hundred 
newly-authorised censorship boards, each of 
which seemed to react differently to each produc¬ 
tion brought to its notice. The industry was 
appalled at what was happening, and the 
Government, still somewhat startled at thc 
growth of the new medium, began to show an 
interest in thc methods of control exercised. 
Early in 1912 thc Home Secretary intimated that 
he would be pleased to learn the trade’s views 
of thc most effective means of supervision, A 
trade deputation promptly appealed for a 
national system of censorship by thc Home 
Office, but was advised that special legislation 
would be required and that Government censor¬ 
ship might not be in thc public interest. They 
were referred to th^ London County Council, 
which refused to help on the grounds that 
official censorship was unnecessary. 
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As neither the Government nor the principal 
local authority would accept the responsibility, 
the industry set up its own “British Board of 
Film Censors” whose duty, in the words of its 
first Secretary, was “to induce confidence in the 
minds of the local authorities and of those who 
have in their charge the moral welfare of the 
community generally.” Hence the choice of 
G. A. Rcdfern, who had just retired after twenty 
years as a play-reader in the Lord Chamberlain's 
oflicc, as the Board’s first President. Neither 
President nor examiners were to have any con¬ 
nection with the film industry, though the Board 
was to be financed with fees paid by the dis¬ 
tributors for each film they submitted. Siibmis- 
•sion was, and in theory still is, voluntary. 

By the end of 1913 (the Board’s first year of 
operation), fifty local authorities had decided to 
pass on their censorship responsibilities by 
making it a condition of the licences issued to 
cinema managers that they showed only films 
granted a certificate by the Board. By 1921 almost 
every local authority had followed suit, but 
during that year a court held that “the licensing 
committee have no power to create an absolute 
body from which no right of appeal exists.” The 
hint was taken, and in 192^ a provision that 
committees reserved the right to review the 
Board’s decisions was ac'^epted. 

The local authorities and the Board both had 
reason to feel pleased with this ruling. The 
licensing committees were absolved from the 
necessity of seeing every film to be shown in 
their district but retained the right to reverse 
any Board decision with which they disagreed; 
while the Board, still an unoflicial body, could 
now indulge in censorship with the foolproof 
excuse, still trotted out to-day, that in the last 
resort it is not responsible for its own actions. 

B oth groups have lived up to their irresponsi¬ 
bilities ever since. In 1929 a report by a 
Special Committee of the L.C.C. declared that an 
official, independent censorship system for the 
whole country, and for all classes of films was 
urgendy needed, but the situation thirty years 
later remains exaedy the same, as the anticipated 
conference between local authorities and the Board 
testifies. The years have seen a number of local 
diversions, most notably a self-styled Board of 
Censors appointed by Beckenham in 1932 to con¬ 
trol every film show in the area. It operated with 
such stunning imbecility that within six months 
Beckenham’s cinemas were desperate and local 
business had been so affected that traders were 
refusing to pay their rates. The Board expired 
after a spectacular nine months’ existence. 

The industry and the Government have each 
given a lick of paint to the wobbly structure 
which supports the British Boara of Film 
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Censors and may have slighdy strengthened the 
framework and even have given it a thin legal 
gloss. In 1933 the Kinc Renters Society required 
its members to enter into individual agreements 
to rent out only films which had received 
certificates from the Board. So many local 
authorities (then as now) had been reversing the 
Board’s decisions that the trade feared the 
Board might be abolished and replaced with an 
organisation which, owing neither birth nor 
finance to the industry, might well prove more 
hostile. 

The Cinematograph Act of 1952 extended the 
provisions of the 1909 Act—which had applied 
only to licensed premises showing infiammable 
films—to “all cinematograph exhibitions;” and 
film societies and the like which had been 
immune from censorship as a result of using 
non-inflammable film had to be rescued from 
the necessity of a licence by a section excusing 
non-profit-making organisations and exhibitions 
to which the public were not admitted for pay¬ 
ment. The L.C.C., generally more liberal man 
the Board in actually applying censorship, spon¬ 
sored severely restrictive amendments against 
this section which demonstrated a disturbing 
eagerness to extend its powers of control. Fortu¬ 
nately they were defeated. 

The censorship set-up may have been almost 
inadvertently established, but it is no accident 
that it has been allowed to stumble on so long 
without being overhauled. The British Board 
of Film Censors benefits the three interested 
groups on which it depends for its continued 
existence. The distributors regard it as the least 
of a host of possible evils. The local authorities 
let it get on with the work while they retain 
the real power. Finally, and less openly, Govern¬ 
ments have always found it anxious to concur 
with the policy of the moment. Government 
censorship, it has often been alleged by people 
who have not looked closely at the Board’s 
record, would be a terrible thing. In fact the 
Board has been responsive to the influence of 
successive Governments while maintaining the 
appearance of independence. 

A GLANCE AT A LIST of the Board’s past Presidents 
and Secretaries shows why. After the Lord 
Chamberlain’s play-reader came T. P. O’Connor, 
an M.P. who had scarcely accepted the Presi¬ 
dential post before he began clamouring for the 
control of appointments on the Board to be 
given to the Home Secretary; then Edward 
Shortt, who had actually been Home Secretary; 
then Lord Tyrrell, cx-Ambassador to France. 
The first Secretary, Brooke Wilkinson, an indus¬ 
try representative, was succeeded by Arthur 
Watkins, who came from the Home Office, fol¬ 
lowed by John Nicholls from the Foreign Office, 
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who lasted only twelve months. “His metier,” 
announced the President on Nicholls’ rcsigna' 
tion after fierce trade criticism, “seems to be in 
the artistic world rather than in the business of 
censorship.” The present President, aged 83, is 
Sir Sidney Harris, an cx-Assistant Under¬ 
secretary at the Home Office,* and the Secre¬ 
tary is John Trevelyan, an ex-County Director 
of Education with eight years’ experience as an 
examiner on the Board. 

“The President of the Board is the film 
censor, and not the Secretary, who acts under 
his direction,” Sir Sidney has declared, and 
Trevelyan confirms that “the President sees 
many films himself, especially those which pre¬ 
sent difficult problems and those on which the 
examiners find it difficult to decide.” The 1952 
P.E.P. report on The British Film Industry 
described the selection and responsibilities of the 
President; 

The practice is to elect a man, usually 
prominent in public life, who is acceptable to a 
trade committee as well as to the Home Secre¬ 
tary and the licensing authorities. When elected, 
he is resjxjnsible to no one but himself and he 
is not removable from office, . . . The apjxjint- 
ment of the rest of the Board lies within the 
discretion of the President. 

The Secretary, however, is merely the Board’s 
.spokesman. He makes no final decisions, but is 
responsible for arguing the Board’s case to who¬ 
ever cares to hear it, including the public. This 
has always enabled him to begin by stating, “I 
am not the censor.” Recently he has adopted 
the still more slippery, “I am not a censor.” 

Since 1913 requests for enquiries, even Royal 
Commissions, on film censorship have been 
rejected by every Government. The Board, after 
all, offers a Government the malleability of 
minds trained by the Civil Service with the 
unique advantage of being such a transparently 
independent organisation that it has yet to be 
officially recognised. Herbert Morrison followed 
countless Tories in rejecting a questioner with 
the argument, 

I freely admit that this is a curious atrangc- 
ment, but the British have a curious habit of 
making curious arrangements work. 

B ut how has it worked? It is impossible to 
obtain details of cuts or bans from the 
Board, who make it their sly policy to issue 
nothing but the barest statistical details of their 
activities. Yet the Secretary appealed to a critic, 

“I suggest that the Board should be judged on 

•This was written before die announcement of 
Lord Morrison’s appointment as President, follow¬ 
ing Sir Sidney Harris’ resignation. 
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its record as a whole for over forty-six years 
rather than on isolated instances.” Here, then, 
are some examples of the Board’s pre-war 
refusals from the fifty ddes I have been able to 
unearth—less than a sixth of the total refused 
certificates during this period. 

1916, Civilisation (a classic indictment of mili¬ 
tarism); 1921, The Betrayal of Kitchener', 1922, 
Cocaine’, 1923, Beware (an American anti-Ger¬ 
man film about the ex-Kaiser’s trial for war 
crimes by a U.S. tribunal); 1925, Rcn6 Clair’s 
Entr’acte (refused on the grounds that a comic 
funeral sequence might give offence). The same 
year the Admiralty requested that Battleshio 
Potemkin be refused a certificate, with the result 
that it wasn’t submitted to the Board until five 
years had elapsed; even then it was refused. 

1926, Menilmontanf, 1927, dc Millc’s King of 
Kings (refused becau.se an actor portrayed 
Christ). In 1928 Austen Chamberlain, then 
Foreign Secretary, asked that the Board should 
refuse to pa.s.s Dawn, a Herbert Wilcox film 
about Edith ('avcll, because German politicians 
had protested it would re-awaken bitterness 
against their country. Dawn was refused a certi¬ 
ficate before the Board—or for that matter, 
Chamberlain—had even seen it. 

1929, Pudovkin’s Mother’, New Babylon (sub¬ 
mitted for the second time, was refused because 
of its “constant alternation of brutality and 
bloodshed and its scenes of licence and in many 
cases indecency”). Martin Luther was refused in 
case it gave offence, but the decision was hastily 
reversed as the result of a considerable outcry. 
1930, Night Patrol, a British film championed by 
Shaw for its exposure of white slavery in London 
was refused; the Board’s President claimed it 
would discourage the girls which London sorely 
needed to fill domestic vacancies. Pudovkin’s 
Storm Over Asia was rejected because it ex¬ 
pressed disagreement with Government policy. 
A letter refusing a certificate to the avant-garde 
Im Coquille et le Clergyman described the film 
as 

so cryptic as to be almost meaningless. If there 
is a meaning it is doubdess objecdonable. 

(Not to be caught a second time, the Board later 
asked Len Lye to explain his abstract short 
Tusalava before they came to a decision. “The 
picture,” replied Lye, “represents a self-shape 
annihilating an antagonistic element.” It was 
promptly passed.) 

1931, Outward Bound was refused as being 
religiously offensive, and The Brothers Kara¬ 
mazov as indecent; 1932, The Ghost That Never 
Returns and Eisenstein’s October', 1933, Extase 
and Foil de Carotte ‘*(the latter presumably 
because the boy is seen attempting to hang him¬ 
self); 1934, An American Tragedy’, Zero de 
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Conduite-, Bed and Sofa was refused as being 
“disgustiM,” and Richard Massingham’s 
comedy, Tell Me If It Hurts, for “ridiculing the 
dental profession.” 

The period 1935 to 1938 was an active one 
for the L.C.C., who during three years granted 
certificates to fifteen films refused by the Board. 
Among the Board’s rejects were Amo^ (eventu¬ 
ally granted a certificate sixteen years later); 
Golgotha (because Mary Magdalene was por¬ 
trayed by an actress, Edwige Feuillere); the 
Communist cartoon, LTdSe\ The Eternal Wan¬ 
derer (because the Jewish subject might offend 
the Nazis); Free Thaelmann\ and two March of 
Time shorts showing the preparations for war 
in Japan and Germany. A two-minute peace 
appeal backed by the League of Nations and 
distributed free to cinemas was held up by 
the Board while they sought the War Office’s 
approval. 

During this lively period, it seemed that there 
might after all be a Government enquiry into 
censorship. The Cinematograph Exhibitors’ 
Association protested; 

We are persuaded that the Board has constantly 
kept in mind the desirability of checking, and 
has checked, the exhibition of films almost en¬ 
tirely coming from abroad, and made for other 
peoples, which arc unsuited to our English tem¬ 
perament and might appeal to baser passions. 

Lord Tyrrell, the Board’s President, made his 
attitude memorably clear. “Nothing,” he 
announced in 1935, “could be more calculated to 
arouse the passions of the British public than 
the introduction on the screen of subjects deal¬ 
ing with religious or political controversy,” A 
year later he went further: 

The cinema needs continued repression of con¬ 
troversy in order to stave off disaster. 

Disaster was staved off in 1938 with the 
refusal of certificates to Millions of Us, an Ameri¬ 
can short explaining the point of union member¬ 
ship, and Hortobagy, a Hungarian feature 
which showed the birth of a foal. But 1939 was 
the Board’s most unforgettable year. Their 
vigilant “repression of controversy” led them to 
refuse a certificate to I Was a Captive of Nazi 
Germany one month before war broke out. The 
treatment afforded Professor Mamloc\, a Rus¬ 
sian anti-Nazi drama, was even more remark¬ 
able. Refused by the Board on political grounds 
early in the year, it was privately presented at 

•The v^-ccrtificatc means that children under 16 
must be accompanied by a responsible adult. The 
X refuses them admission entirely. The U allows 
them entry whether accompanied or not. 


the Film Society. Still refused the Board’s 
approval, it was shown a few months later with 
an L.C.C. certificate. Immediately after the 
declaration of war, it was granted a certificate 
hy the Board and distributed to a thousand 
British cinemas, the widest distribution any 
Russian film has ever been permitted. 

This is a record of a mere fraction of the films 
refused by the Board, and one which takes no 
account of the thousands of films heavily cut. 
A few years ago Arthur Watkins begged the 
industry never to reveal the Board’s cuts, 
dexterously arguing, “If the public think that 
something has been cut from a picture there is 
less incentive for them to see it. ...” The present 
Secretary, who follows the same shadowy path, 
says, “The Board’s examiners would be encour¬ 
aged if it were realised that the majority of their 
decisions are not criticised at all. , . .” It is diffi¬ 
cult to criticise what has always been so carefully 
concealed. This secrecy suggests a realisation that 
the publication of the full facts might well pro¬ 
voke an outcry from a public largely unaware 
that more than half of the features they see have 
been cut by the Board. (The L.C.C., inciden¬ 
tally, make available full details of all their own 
bans and cuts since 1921.) 

T he Board’s early decisions, it may be felt, 
hardly reflect the position to-day. After all, 
the A'-certificate was introduced in 1951 to en¬ 
able the Board to pass films considered suitable 
for exhibition only to adults. (This was twenty- 
four years after the L.C.C. first issued its own 
“Adults Only” certificate.*) Watkins had ad¬ 
mitted that the position in 1950 was getting out 
of hand. “I went to the premiere of the French 
film Passionelle," he was reported as saying, “and 
I found some of the cuts made by my own 
Board so absurd that I had them restored next 
morning.” 

Watkins and Trevelyan have both defined 
what they feel the censor’s task to be. Watkins 
stated: 

The Board believes that a censor should not 
be an official arbitrarily imposing his will on a 
reluctant public but someone who tries to inter¬ 
pret that will and to reflect in his decisions the 
taste and reaction of the average responsible 
kinema patron. ... It believes also that it is per¬ 
forming a .service both to the public and to the 
film Industry if it removes offensive and distaste¬ 
ful material which cannot be regarded as enter¬ 
tainment and which if not excluded would in the 
long run do harm to the kincma’s claim to that 
universal patronage on which its economy rests. 

And again: 

This assurance the Board can give—-that its 
general aim is, and will continue to be, the rcduc- 
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tion of censorship for adults to the minitnum and 
in the ease of films of the quality of those listed 
above (La Ronde, Lc Fhisir, Gervaisc, and Baby 
Doll) to the point of non-cxistcncc. 

At least two of these four films were in fact cut 
by the Board. 

Watkins’ ideas of “service to the film indus¬ 
try" actually led the British Film Producers’ 
Association to plan a committee to consider 
members’ grievances against the Board and to 
make appeals where necessary. An industry 
organisation was thus preparing to defend itself 
against the Board which it helped establish for 
its own protection. Watkins recognised the 
dangers of the situation; three years later he 
left the Board to accept a £s,ooo a year post as 
President of the same British Film Producers’ 
Association which had earlier sought protection 
from him. 

Trevelyan’s definition is that 

broadly speaking, the Board’s aim is to exclude 
from public exhibition anything likely to impair 
the moral standards of the public, by extenuating 
vice or crime or by depreciating social standards, 
and anything likely to give offence to any reason- 
ably-mindcd members of the audience. 

Or, “It’s our job to reflect intelligent public 
opinion.” Or, more recently, “We’re paid to 
have dirty minds.’’ 

Every decision clearly depends on the Board’s 
conception of “the responsible kincma patron” 
or “rcasonably-mindeu members of the audi¬ 
ence.” 

The Board has always boasted that it has 
no written code to which it requires films to 
conform, though on its formation two firm 
rulings were announced—that neither nudes nor 
representations of Christ would lx: allowed on 
the screen. The only way to discover whether 
the Board, however unconsciously, does apply 
an elusive, unwritten code is to consider its more 
recent decisions and formulate the principles 
which seem to have prompted them. What 
follows may have its omissions; and the Board 
may be able to indicate an occasional exception. 

But as a guide to censor’s logic I suggest it is 
as accurate as the circumstances permit. The 
circumstances, I should point out, include not 
only the Board’s furtiveness but the acute aware¬ 
ness of all distributors that their disclosure of 
the Board’s decisions and arguments may so 
worsen their relationship with the Board that 
their future films will suffer. The majority of 
companies are therefore even more tight-lipped 
than the Board. 

A uthority, (i) Those established in author¬ 
ity are to be considered beyond all serious 
criticism, though satire sufficiently light-hearted 
to be considered entertaining may be allowed. 
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This protection is to be extended particularly to 
the Royal Family, the Home Office, and the 
Foreign Office. Under no circumstances may 
this be termed political censorship. 

When Selznick wanted the Board’s approval 
for a proposed film on the Duchess of Windsor’s 
memoirs, Arthur Watkins refused, stating, 

It is contrary to the Board’s policy to pass a 
film in which Royalty is depicted unless the 
depiction has already received the approval of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s department. So far they 
have not lifted the ban on any royal personage 
later than Queen Victoria.'The reason is so 
obvious it is not worth going into. 

Entente Cordiale, a French film based on Andr6 
Maurois’ IJfe of Edward VII was refused a 
certificate just after the war. Edward Dmytryk 
was asked to remove a news-reel scene of tnc 
Palace balcony group on VE-Day from The End 
of the Affair because “it was not proper that 
the Royal Family should appear in such an 
immoral film.” 

The Board cut reform-school scenes in Good 
Time Girl to satisfy the Home Office. John 
Trevelyan has said that he regrets films which 
show the police as inefficient; that the writer of 
a film about a corrupt policeman should be care- 
lul to give the impression that this was an 
isolated and exceptional incident. A Eabian-of- 
the-Yard film. Murder in Soho, was turned 
down because “the Board rejects all films 
founded on recent criminal cases.” Further pro¬ 
tection is afforded the police by the Board’s 
removal of all scenes which show the construc¬ 
tion or use of easily imitated weapons. 

Any sequence which attempts to indicate the 
true meaninig of capital punishment has its 
execution scene details removed, though these 
arc frequently passed in horror films. Casque 
d’Or, Paths of Glory, and 1 Want to Live were 
all cut for this reason. Fritz Lang, shooting 
Beyond a Reasonable Doubt, had to film a special 
version for Britain in which an execution was 
discussed instead of being shown. Four reasons 
have been given by Trevelyan for the cuts in 
I Want to Live (a film which has 'dccn shown 
complete in every other country, including Ire¬ 
land): the gas-chambef method has no applica¬ 
tion to this country; passing such a scene would 
prompt British producers to take cameras into 
Wandsworth to film a man being hanged; an 
execution is not an edifying thing to show; the 
scene is more effective if left to the imagination. 
The first two points cancel each other out, and 
the second also demonstrates the hollowness of 
the Board’s frcijuent claim to judge each film 
on its own merits. Any comment on the third 
point would be superfluous, and the fourth 
indicates a worrying conception of the censor’s 
purposes and rights. 
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The gentle, native humour of Cariton-Browne 
of the F.O. was allowed, but Communist indict¬ 
ments of Western policy are forbidden. Song of 
the Rivers, written by ^rtholt Brecht, directed 
by Joris Ivens, with music by Shostakovich, 
cannot be publicly shown in Britain unless more 
than half an hour is cut because “it contains a 
large number of elements,.. which are likely to 
give offence to different countries and which 
might give rise to resentment and disturbance 
when exhibited.” Holiday on Sylt, Operation 
Teutonic Sword, and A Diary for Anne, three 
East German documentaries which purport to 
show that Nazi war criminals now occupy 
prominent political, industrial, and military 
positions in West Germany, have been refused 
certificates by the Board, who claim that it is 
their policy not to pass anything defamatory to 
living persons. These would appear to be the 
only occasions on which this policy has been in¬ 
voked. The films have been given local certifi¬ 
cates by some councils, and extracts have been 
shown on television—including the “defama¬ 
tory” scenes. 

(a) Those in authority over young people 
should not be criticised, nor should young people 
he shown successfully defying such authority. 
Under no circumstances may young people be 
allowed to see such subjects. 

The Wild One is..till refused a certificate. 
One reported explanation was that “The police 
were shown as weak characters and the teen¬ 
agers did not get the punishment which they 
dc-served.” Five minutes were cut from Rebel 
Without a Cause, including an argument be¬ 
tween the James Dean character and a proba¬ 
tion officer, before the film was given an 
A’-ccrtificatc. Plans to film Michael Croft’s Spare 
the Rod were dropped because Arthur Watkins 
advised the producer the film would be given 
an X, which at that time ruled out prospects of a 
circuit distribution. Watkins told Croft, “The 
moral deterioration of a teacher and conditions 
of indiscipline in the classroom are not fit sub¬ 
jects to show children of school age.... There 
will be riots in the classroom if we pass this 
film.” He added that in his private opinion the 
film could do nothing but harm, that it might 
be shown in Russia as anti-British propaganda, 
and that if he had the power he would ban it 
altogether. Croft was later approached by a pro¬ 
ducer who wanted to introduce a love affair 
between the young teacher and a girl pupil into 
the film so that it could be sold as “the seXiest 
school film ever,” Now, six years after hopes of 
giving the book the treatment it deserved were 
abandoned as a result of the Board’s attitude, 
Max Bygraves is said to be planning to produce 
and star in an adaptation. 

Lorenza Mazzetti, director of Together, was 


advised by the Board that a sympathetic study 
of Teddy Boys she intended filming would not 
be given any certificate unless it concluded “by 
uncacegorically condemning them.” The film 
was never made. 


R eligion. (3) Care should be ta\en not to 
■ offend any religious groups sufficiently 
organised and articulate to protest. 

A scene in The Red Inn in which Fran^oisc 
Rosay confessed to Fcrnandel through the 
prongs of a toasting-fork, was cut. Details of a 
blasphemous mockery of the sacrament were 
removed from /.e Defroqub. A sub-title in the 
latest version of Iji Garfonne (the original was 
banned) was obliterated because the phrase “I’m 
not a Salvation Army home for tarts” might 
offend the Salvation Army. 

(4) Certificates will not be granted to films 
depicting Jesus Christ except in cases where such 
a refusal would clearly provoke the film indus¬ 
try’s united hostility. In these instances the 
restraint of the producer should be quoted as the 
reason for making the exception. 

“We cannot take the responsibility for allow¬ 
ing a general showing of any film depicting Our 
Lord,” said Watkins in 1956, repeating a pro¬ 
nouncement regularly made since 1913 when he 
refused a certificate to Day of Triumph. But no 
objection has been made to the portrayal of 
Christ in Ben Hur, nor has the Board made 
any comment on the proposed production The 
Greatest Story Ever Told, an account of the life 
of Christ which will “cost more than any film 
so far made.” Policy does seem to be growing 
more flexible here. 


V IOLENCE. (5) As a general principle 
violence may be considered legitimate enter¬ 
tainment when exploited for its own sa\e; it 
may not, however, be used with any hind of 
serious purpose. Violence which can be shown 
to have any hind of historical foundation may 
be detailed and almost unlimited, and can be 
safely passed for children. 

Baby-Face Nelson, in which gangsters were 
shot to pieces at close range, received an /f-certi- 
ficate. “An historical subject,” commented John 
Nicholls. “Almost a documentary,” said 
Trevelyan. “Cold-blooded killings of this kind 
may be typical of an American gangster.” The 
Vihings featured a falcon tearing a man’s eye 
from his head, a man having his hand severed 
from his arm and later being eaten alive by 
crabs, and another being flung to meat-starved 
dogs. Other ingredients included an attempted 
rape in which the man pleaded with his victim, 
“Go on, fight me, scratch me, bite me.” The 
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film received an /i-ccrtificate. So did The 
Stranglers of Bombay, on the grounds that its 
eye-gougings, brandings, and physical mutila¬ 
tions were based on fact. Ton\a, with the 
bloodiest massacre I have seen on the screen, 
was given a V, presumably because it was based 
on the true story of a horse, and bore Walt 
Disney’s name. Attila the Hun, in which the 
mutilations included an amputated hand flung 
around the floor, also received a t/-ccrtificate. 

(6) Horror films without historical foundation 
must be restricted to adults, but may use 
detailed and almost unlimited violence. 

Examples here are so numerous it is not worth 
listing them. One of the most notable, passed 
within a few days of Trevelyan’s comment that 
the execution sequence in / Want to IJve was 
“not an edifying thing to show,” was the 
' sequence in Horrors of the Blac\ Museum which 
showed a girl adjusting a pair of opera glasses 
which had been tampered with in such a way 
that knives sliced into her eye-balls and blood 
streamed down her face. 

(7) Violence in thrillers which involves any 
hint of psychological and particularly sexual 
complexities will be cut. 

A memorandum issued to producers by the 
Board in 1949 lists the incidents it wishes to see 
reduced to a minimum in gangster films, the 
only tyjie of film mentioned. These include 
brutal circumstances attending murder, the use 
of gruesome weapons, underlining of savagery, 
protracted killings, prolonged fights and beat¬ 
ings, and blows emphasised on the sound-track. 
Torture and sadism should be reduced as much 
as possible, with no emphasis on the method 
used, on the torturer’s pleasure or the victim’s 
suffering. Punishment must be minimised—flog¬ 
ging is specified. No close-ups of the effects on 
victims will be allowed. Scenes in which women 
arc subjected to violence should be avoided and 
can only be allowed when absolutely essential 
and then with the minimum of emphasis. This 
includes shots of men striking women in the 
face. 

Trevelyan has expressed great concern over 
violence and brutality in crime thrillers, but in¬ 
sisted that horror films arc something quite 
separate and, he implied, less dangerous. He 
stressed, “Violence and sex is a dangerous cock¬ 
tail which may stimulate some people to action.” 

It has certainly stimulated the Board to action. 
Heavy cutting along these principles explains 
apparent lapses in characterisation and motiva¬ 
tion in Rififi, Los Olvidados, The Wages of 
Fear, The Big Heat, Storm Warning (where the 
whipping of a woman by Ku Klux Klan mem¬ 
bers was completely removed), The Kentueffian, 


Brute Force, and countless other films right back 
to / Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang. It may 
explain the bans on Man Crazy, a feature by 
Irving Lerncr who made Muscle Beach, on 
Wicked Woman by Russell Rouse, and the 
heavy cutting which has been ordered on the 
highly-praised Party Crashers, which also 
breaks the rule about rebellious youth. Stanley 
Kramer’s study of a sex-killer. The Sniper, was 
originally banned and then drastically cut. The 
re-make of M suffered even more cuts than the 
original version. The Board admit that its 
examiners have no qualifications which might 
enable them to as.sess the psychological effect of 
such films, and no such study has ever been 
attempted in the cinema’s history. 

(8) Concentration on wounds and blood, 
though permissible in honor films, is to be dis¬ 
couraged in war films, whether or not such 
scenes are motivated by realistic or pacifistic 
intentions. 

Shots of one man bleeding onto another were 
cut from A Farewell to Arms. J. Lee Thompson 
was advised by the Board that if he wished to 
show a girl shot in his war film Ice Cold in 
Alex she should not be seen to bleed excessively. 

S E x. (9) Nudity: the moving nude may only 
be permitted in documentary circumstances, 
when it may be seen by children; stage nudes 
should be static; other nudes may never be more 
than glimpsed. 

Garden of Eden, Elysia, and Isle of Levant 
were all initially refused by the Board but later 
recalled and given y^<ertificatcs. Bacl{^ to Nature, 
Around the World with Nothing On, and 
Nudist Paradise were awarded ., 4 -certificatcs, the 
stripping scenes in the latter presumably being 
considered as “documentary” as the rest. 
Femmes de Paris, a much-admired comedy 
revue by Robert Dhcry, was offered a certificate 
only if all its stage nudes were cut, which would 
have reduced the feature to about twenty 
minutes. The distributor refused. Then, accord¬ 
ing to Trevelyan, “We offered an y 4 <ertificatc if 
all the moving nudes were cut to bring the film 
roughly into line with the Lord Chamberlain’s 
stage ruling. This was a step forward.” The dis¬ 
tributor still refused, and the film has been 
widely shown under local /^<ertificates with 
only one minor cut. 

The strip-tease club scenes in Expresso Bongo, 
on the other hand, were passed with an A and 
no cuts on the grounds that this was “docu¬ 
mentary coverage of the Soho scene.” But Soho 
Strip-tease, a half-hour film on the girls in 
the clubs, has been refused a certificate in its 
original version and in a revised version since 
submitted. In Smiles of a Summer Night, a few 
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frames disclosing Eva Dahlbeck’s left nipple had 
to be removed.* 

A nude bathing scene in One Summer of 
Happiness was somewhat cut, but as a couple 
of silhouette shots were left both Watkins and 
Trevelyan have widely quoted this sequence as 
an example of the Board’s broadmindedness. A 
silhouette of a nude was cut from the Japanese 
X<ertificatc Street of Shame, though it 
appeared with the uncut nudist film Isle of 
Levant. Girl of Shame, whose heroine originally 
appeared naked in almost every reel, is now 
thirteen minutes shorter than when shown in 
Germany. Several nude scenes have been 
reduced on the Board's instructions to a series 
of rapid glimpses, an approach which tends to 
increase the erotic effect of such material. 

(10) No suggestion of sexual fulfilment may 
be permitted. 

The case of Les Amants has been widely pub¬ 
licised. The whole build-up of Malle’s poetic 
study of a sensual woman’s physical satisfaction 
with a stranger now leads to nothing but one 
of the Board’s rough interruptions. The long- 
held facial close-up which has gone destroys the 
whole purpose of the sequence and coarsens the 
entire film. Two lengthy cuts have been 
demanded in the love scenes of A Stranger 
Knoc]{s, a Danish prize-winning film. Les Hetos 
Sont Fatigues lost twenty-five minutes in cuts, 
mainly in its love scenes. Visconti’s The Wanton 
Countess was heavily cut. (The Board refused 
to allow this film’s original title, Senso, cither 
in the Italian original or as Sensuality.) 

(11) Sexual ethics may not be discussed. 

In Sweet Smell of Success the central character 
asks his girl to offer herself to a man who can 
do him a favour professionally. Originally the 
girl protested before agreeing. The Board 
ordered her arguments to be cut, with the result 
that in the version distributed she appeared far 
more ready to oblige. 

(12) Departures from accepted sexual conven¬ 
tions may only be faeetiously treated. 

The Time of Desire, a Swedish film on 
Lesbians, and The Third Sex, a German film 
about homosexuals, have been refused certificates 
by the Board. A scene of Edwige Fcuillerc kiss- 
ing a girl on the neck was removed from Olivia. 
But clearly homosexual characters are permitted 
to mince through many English f/<crtificate 
comedies, providing they do it for laughs. 

* Ingmar Bergman, the director, told The Times 
he had not even been aware that the nipple could 
be seen; he had to run the film backwards and 
forwards on a viewer to find the offending shot. 

It took him some time, he said, but eventually he 
tracked it down. The nipple was visible for con¬ 
siderably less than one second, but the Board had 
spotted it. 
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In Sunset Boulevard the servant of a decaying 
film actress who now lives with a young writer 
tells the writer that he was her fust husband. 
The line was removed at the Board’s request. 
Trois Femmes, a compilation of three Maupas¬ 
sant stories, was refused a certificate because 
one story concerned a girl who willingly shares 
herself among several men. The L.C.C, have 
given the sub-titled version an A and the un- 
sub-titlcd version a U. The end of Manon, sug¬ 
gesting nccrophilian desire on the part of the 
hero, was removed entirely. 

(13) Characters on the screen may not wit¬ 
ness anything which the audience would not be 
allowed to see. 

This, the weirdest of all the Board’s require¬ 
ments, was most notoriously in evidence in the 
case of The Bachelor Party, where an important 
sequence was totally removed because it showed 
characters watching a pornographic film. Several 
\ital characterisation points were made by close- 
ups of their faces; the film they were watching 
was never shown. Nevertheless the whole 
sequence was ordered cut. The reasoning behind 
this logic is still evident in the Board’s argu¬ 
ments with distributors of Continental films. A 
girl undressing in private, I am told, is treated 
more leniently than a girl undressing before a 
man. 

(14) Foreign dialogue need never be censored. 

In Mitsou a girl discusses in French the num- 

Ircr of orgasms she has enjoyed during one 
night. The film was given an A. “People able 
lo understand foreign languages arc not likely 
to be harmed by anything said,’’ Trevelyan ex¬ 
plains. According to his certificate this includes 
French-speaking children. 

A uthority, religion, violence, and sex— 
these arc the Board’s main concerns. Other 
themes subject to considerable cutting arc child¬ 
birth, insanity {The Snal(^e Pit), orug-taking 
(Razzia Sur la Chnouff lost fifteen minutes. 
Three Forbidden Stories was heavily cut), and 
drunkenness (two major sequences were cut 
from The Lost Weel(^-end). 

How far have wc really come since 1913? 

The Board’s declared objections to unidenti¬ 
fied films during its first year of operation were: 

scenes tending to disparage public characters and 
institutions; executions; native customs in foreign 
lands abhorrent to British ideas; incentive to 
crime; holding up a Minister of Religion to ridi¬ 
cule; materialisation of Christ or the Almighty; 
gruesome murders; gruesome details in crime 
or warfare; morbid death scenes; cruelty to 
women; cruelty to animals; vulgarity and im¬ 
propriety in conduct and dress; indelicate sexual 
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situations; indecent dancing; scenes accentuating 
delicate marital relations; procurations, abduc¬ 
tion, and seduction; indecorous sub-titles; medical 
operations; confinements; excessive drunken¬ 
ness. . . . 

Advances have clearly been a matter of 
degree. Attitudes remain the same. The most 
damaging and T)crsistently held is that as the 
cinema is basically a place of entertainment no 
serious work should be attempted within the 
film medium. Almost every decision I have 
Quoted underlines this fundamental belief, and 
the present Secretary occasionally makes the 
Board’s position still plainer. 

“Social comment and entertainment don’t 
necessarily mix ...’’ Trevelyan assured an audi¬ 
ence a few weeks ago. “Most people pay onc- 
and-ninc to be entertained rather than to receive 
social comment.” 

Within a few days of this statement he also 
wrote, “We want the cinema to have an adult 
approach to life,” and claimed in an interview, 
“It we think a film is a serious piece of film- 
making, done with integrity and sincerity, we 
treat it more generously than we would a film 
which is obviously produced for sensational ex¬ 
ploitation.” In the very same interview there 
was also this; “Quite often I see a film which I 
consider the most frightful trash, but I also 
know the public is going to love it. And if the 
public enjoy it let them have it. It’s not our job 
to be judges of a.-sthetics.” 

T u E Board’s effect on what reaches British 
screens goes beyond what its own examiners 
cut and reject. Distributors of imported films 
frequently endeavour to anticipate the Board’s 
requirements by cutting a production before 
they submit it. Some extraordinary confusion 
can result. A sequence in A Face in the Crowd 
in which Lonesome Rhodes’ drum-majorette 
bride dances on television to Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony has never been seen since the film’s 
Edinnurgn Festival premiere. The Board denies 
having cut it. So do the distributors. No one 
has ever offered an explanation. 

On British productions the Board’s influence 
has been more subtle. Its forty-six years of 
activity have played their part in ensuring that 
British producers seldom tackle worthwhile 
themes. 'Trevelyan has expressed his opinion that 
American films intended for international dis¬ 
tribution which expose and attack the less 

• This is not to suggest that television is free 
from censorship. 1 once took part in a late-night 
television discussion on “Horror Films” in which 
all the climaxes of the extracts to be shown were 
removed on orders received from an anonymous 
controller a few minutes before the programme 
began, thus effectively destroying its entire point. 


savoury aspects of their society are thoroughly 
misguided. 

“We’re not faced with this sort of thing from 
British producers,” he says with evident pride 
in the Board’s effect on native production. A 
“voluntary” script censorship service is run by 
the Board to which more than 8o per cent of 
British scripts arc submitted before shooting 
begins. J. Lee-Thompson reported ninety objec¬ 
tions to the screen-play of Ice Cold in Alex and 
fifty to No Trees tn the Street. 

This situation is not new. In 1933 Dorothy 
Knowles wrote in The Censor, the Drama, and 
the Film-. 

Producers themselves complain that the higher 
morality insisted on by the Board with regard 
to British films cramps them and inevitably makes 
them unreal, whereas much that is turned down 
in English scenarios is allowed when the Board 
suddenly finds itself face to face with the finished 
American product. 

The identical complaint is being made by Lee- 
Thompson twenty-six years later. 

There has, of course, been progress, and never 
more than during the past year or two. The 
examples I quoted at the beginning are sufficient 
proof. Scarcely a month now passes without an 
example of something which a few years ago 
would have been cut. 

One reason is television. When it was found 
that homosexuals, nudists, prostitutes, strip-tease 
dancers, and the victims of frigidity and sexual 
assault were able to appear and talk freely on 
television—without a single complaint being 
received from the watching millions—the 
Board’s failure to keep abreast of what the 
public will accept was brutally exposed. The 
film industry, upon whose support it so relies, 
has not been slow to point out the advantages 
enjoyed by its rival.* 

The other incitement to progress has been the 
continued example of the local authorities. For 
obvious reasons the Board detests having its 
decisions reversed. The number of films refused 
certificates is therefore kept to a minimum, as 
these arc very often submitted to local authori¬ 
ties for their rulings. The Board knows that if it 
cuts a film the distributor will scarcely ever 
undertake the laborious and expensive business 
of submitting it to each of the seven hundred 
licensing committees for their decision on the 
cuts when he can simply distribute it through¬ 
out the country in its cut state. Thus the Board 
prefers to cut a film, even by half an hour or 
more, rather than refuse it altogether. 

*1116 nudist films o^howed how foolish the 
Board can be made to look. The Garden of 
"Eden, after ^ing refused by the Board, was 
passed by 285 of the 300 towns to which it was 
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submitted, and few of the fifteen licensine com¬ 
mittees who rejected it even saw the film oefore 
coming to a decision. As a result, the Board 
quietly gave Bacl( to Nature an ^-certificate, 
invited me re-submission of all those it had pre¬ 
viously refused and gave them ^<crtificates too. 
“In me light of all that evidence we felt we 
could not resist,’’ explained Trevelyan." We have 
given an as a warning to parents and because 
an X would be so much more exploitable.” 

T he progress which has been forced on the 
Board cannot obscure one major issue. The 
Board is hardly any nearer being in line with 
the feelings of local authorities than it ever was. 
Since 1921 the L.C.C., for example, has found 
it necessary to amend or quality the Board’s 
decisions in 120 of the 156 cases it has considered. 
True, the L.C.C. was able to award an ’’Adults 
Only" certificate which the Board did not intro¬ 
duce until 1951. “A fair test of opinion will be 
possible now that there is an A'-certificate,” said 
the P.E.P, report. Since 1951, 42 films have been 
considered by the L.C.C., and in 26 instances the 
Board’s decision has been in some way amended. 
(Only once since 1913 has a film awarded a cer¬ 
tificate by the Board been refused by the L.C.C.) 

The Board has often revised its decisions fol¬ 
lowing local authorities’ amendments or protests 
from the film industry or the public. A number 
of initially rejected productions I have referred 
to have later been given certificates. {Battleship 
Potemhin^ for example, was passed in 1954, 
twenty-nine years after its arrival in this 
country.) But revisions arc only made when a 
decision is made spectacularly public. For the 
most part, as I have explained, the Board works 
in secret ways. True, the films refused certifi¬ 
cates are given their chance by local authorities. 
But if, as with the L.C.C., opinions over the 
few films which the licensing committees do 
consider are at variance with the Board’s in more 
than 60 per cent of cases, is it not probable that 
more than 60 per cent of the Board’s cuts and 
other unchallenged decisions would also be con¬ 
sidered ill-advised if they were known.? 

The Board cuts about 300 of the 550 or so 
features submitted each year, and refuses certifi¬ 
cates to about eight. The only decline in the 
number of films cut since the introduction of the 

• There is no record of critics ever succeeding in 
getting a ban lifted, but they once—in the case of 
No Orchids for Miss Blandish —^got the L.C.C. to 
cut ten minutes from a film already passed by the 
Board. 

+ Films that the Board cheerfully agree might 
now be passed complete often exist only in their 
mudiated versions. It is cxcepdonal to find a com¬ 
plete copy of any cinema classic. 


A’-certificate exaedy corresponds to the decline 
in the number of features submitted. Rejected 
films have actually risen, from five in 1950 to 
ten in 1958. Eight are reported to have been 
refused in the first six months of 1959. 

Many cuts are made because distributors ask 
for their films to be made suitable for the U or 
A categories, and others because the Board feels 
that a production should sometimes be made to 
fit one of these categories regardless of the dis¬ 
tributor’s wishes. Cuts vary from less than a 
second to twenty-five minutes. A cut of one 
minute in the average film would be like remov¬ 
ing well over a thousand words from the aver¬ 
age novel. 

Television and the local authorities each con¬ 
tinue to indicate the extent to which the Board 
is still out of touch with contemporary feeling. 
Yet if it were abolished, the industry would be 
back with its original seven hundred censors, an 
arrangement equally impossible for distributors 
and licensing committees. Any form of national 
control, such as state censorship, would now be 
resented by the industry and the local authori¬ 
ties. The Association of Municipal Corporations 
recently declared it would resist any control 
which involved “the consequent loss of dis¬ 
cretion at present exercised by local authorities.” 

A panel of critics has been suggested as the 
most suitable censorship board.* While this 
would be an improvement on the present situa¬ 
tion, the current condition of film criticism 
.scarcely suggests that such a panel would display 
much more enlightenment than the Board. 

A ll the same, an intolerable arrangement 
. should not be allowed to continue merely 
because nearly fifty years have blinded most 
people to its crippling stupidity.f 
In America, where film censorship has been 
even more complex, die Supreme Court has now 
unanimously ruled that state censorship boards 
may not ban a film on the grounds that it “is 
sacrilegious, immoral, or tends to promote 
crime.” 

In any country where a free Press is 
cherished, there is and always has been a case 
for the complete abolition of film censorship. 
Indeed, this has been recognised in Britain by 
the fact that news-reels have always been deliber¬ 
ately excluded from the Board’s restrictions on 
the grounds that the freedom of the Press is an 
established concept. In the Sunday Pictorial a 
few weeks ago a full-page picture appeared of a 
girl in a Bikini with a knife stuck in her throat 
and blood pouring down her body. A light¬ 
hearted caption explained it was “all a fake.” If 
we object to this kind of thing in a family news¬ 
paper, the remedy is simple enough. We are all 
our own censors, and are as free to avoid a 
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cinema whose programmes we have found dis¬ 
tasteful as we arc to refuse buying a newspaper 
whose policy we consider offensive. 

What would happen to the considerations 
with which the Board is concerned if it were 
abolished? Authority, I submit, should not need 
the kind of protection censorship alTords it. An 
outcry would be raised if, say, the Daily Worker 
were suppressed. Why, then, is the suppression 
of Communist films so quietly accepted? A 
similar argument is applicable to the protection 
of religious sensibilities. Violence is sometimes 
dramatically justifiable; but even when it is not, 
it has never been shown that its influence is 
more insidious than, say, the glorification of war 
or the relentless emphasis on material values 
which together occupy such a huge proportion 
of the cinema’s time without incurring the 
censor’s displeasure. 

Pornography would be prevented by exaedy 
the same considerations, and where necessary, 
laws, that prevent the publication of printed 
pornography. When Lord Amwcll protested 
that the jokes in the film version of Loof^ Back^ 
in Anger were “pure filth of the most intoler¬ 
able description,” Lord Birkett advised him that 
the common law of England was powerful 
enough to deal with the kind of thing he had 
alleged. 

Obviously children need some protection from 
certain films. At present the Board sometimes 
thrusts the responsibility for whether a child .sees 
a particular film on to the parent by means of 
the ^-certificate and sometimes keeps this 
responsibility to itself with the X. While a 
system of either warning or control—but hardly 
both—-is required, the Board’s record does not 
recommend it as an appropriate body for such 
a task. 

The Board's reaction to the idea of abolition 
is predictable. Trevelyan has said: 

I’m preparctl to bet that if the Board went out 
of business to-morrow you’d have pornography 
on the screen and the public would flock to it. 


This statement is worth comparing with a com¬ 
ment he made a few weeks earlier: 

We are as tough as ever we were about any¬ 
thing that wc think pornographic or obscene. 
We don’t want this kind of thing and wc don’t 
think cinema-goers want it cither. 

At the moment wc have the Board and wc also 
have a cinema which presents Dolls of Vice and 
Girl of Shame as its recent Christmas double-bill 
attraction. Is it unreasonable to suppose that 
abolishing censorship would merely mean that 
this kind of cinema woulcT continue to attract 
exactly the same audiences with the full versions 
of the films it now shows in diluted form? And 
that the circuit cinemas, which rely so heavily 
on family audiences that the majority refuse to 
show X-ccrtificate films, would take little or no 
notice? There would certainly be a brief boom 
in the kind of Continental film that is now 
drastically cut or banned; but would it last any 
longer or be more widespread than the nudist 
film boom, which already seems to have ended? 

There would lie a public outcry; pressure 
groups would get to work; and the end rc.sult 
would be state censorship. 

This time, I feel, Trevelyan may be nearer the 
truth—though not about the end result. The 
past efforts of the Public Morality Council, 
Watch Committees, the National Council of 
Women, even the T.U.C., have shown that many 
people arc not content to restrict powers of 
censorship to themselves. 

Yet the Board could be abolished. An effective 
system of protection for children could be estab¬ 
lished in its place. Local authorities’ licensing 
powers could be confined to enforcing safety 
regulations, as was originally intended. And 
anyone with a complaint could be required to 
prove an offence under the new Obscene Publi¬ 
cations Act before a film was cut or banned. 
Is it impossible that an appeal to reason, based 
upon the national acceptance and pride in the 
freedom allotted the Press, might free us at last 
from the wretched habit of censorship? 
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Optical Delusions 

By Nigel Dennis 


O u R text this month is taken from Mr. 

Terence Rattigan, who said recently: “A 
theatre is a place for laughter and tears, a tenmlc 
of the emotion, not of the intellect.” Our first 
reaction to this pure idea was laughter; our 
second, after seeing Mr. Harold Pinter’s play, 
The Caretaker, a storm of tears. We wept for 
the repetitiveness of artistic life—for its hideous 
habit, generation after generation, of beginning 
like Mr. Rattigan and ending like Mr. Pinter. 
Only five years ago, our stage was pure Rattigan. 
We pined for Pinters, Now, already, we arc 
being thrust in the other direction. We may not 
pine for Mr. Rattigan, but wo prefer him any 
day to Mr. Pinter. “L-’ics that fester smell far 
worse than weeds.” 

It is not entirely Mr. Pinter’s fault. The speed 
at which things happen is responsible, too. We 
should have realised when we first saw Mr. 
Samuel Beckett’s revolutionary tramp taking off 
his boots on-stage and scratching for the little 
people under his arms that the like disbooling 
and scratching would happen quite convention¬ 
ally on the same stage of the same theatre only 
five years later. We should have expected this, 
because it always happens, in all the arts. There 
was a day when the new prose of Mr. Heming¬ 
way rose like a new sun, clear and beautiful 
beyond imagination. There was a day when the 
first line of a poem by Mr. Auden made poetry 
itself seem astonishing. But within five or ten 
years, Mr. Hemingway's imitators had made a 
farcically festered lily of the original, and there 
was hardly a weed of poetry that had not rooted 
itself in Mr. Auden. 'This is such an unpleasant 
and distressing form of cannibalism—the mind 
of the missionary being eaten, but his flesh left 
to go beg—that we are half inclined to take .sides 
with Mr. Rattigan and denounce the intellect as 
an intolerable bea.st that .should be rejected in 
favour of the wholesome nervous system at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Our trouble is, that this is such a difficult thing 
to do. Does hlr. Rattigan himself realise how 
intensely difficult it is, even in the theatre, to get 
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along without a head.'* Does he not remember 
how hard the wretched Hamlet tried to act on 
pure impulse and how the pale cast of thought 
kept spoiling his honest matricide? Docs he not 
recall how much thought Orestes had to give 
the same matter, and that even the gods of the 
time had to discuss the whole question in learned 
conference? It is plucky, even revolutionary, to 
demand that intellect he expunged from the 
stage; but Mr. Rattigan’s plea comes over two 
thousand years too late. Thought is the one in¬ 
curable disease of the human race. It interferes 
with everything we do—so much so that even a 
man as clever as Mr. Rattigan will never be 
able to write a play which is completely free 
from intellect. Indeed, we suggest that instead 
of grumbling about the old enemy, Mr. Rattigan 
go over to it, as an ally—when he will find 
immediately that intellect has at least one mar¬ 
vellous advantage: it is astonishingly dramatic. 
So rigorously does it govern our behaviour, so 
vigorously does it push us into laughter or tears, 
that without it we should have no theatre at 
all—not, of course, that we should want one. 
Finally, intellect supplies the theatre with 
two other indispensable elements—vision and 
illusion. The nearest we can get to an unintel- 
Icctual play is one in which vision and illusion 
have been crushed by too much factual per¬ 
sistence, or one in which they arc no longer 
exciting because they arc only the re-telling of 
a splendid original—like a fine dream drearily 
retold at breakfast-time. 

T he caretaker is just such a play. It is as 
packed with emotion as Mr. Rattigan could 
want, but none of the emotion is interesting 
because the intellectual visions which inspire it, 
and the forms in which they are presented, arc 
imitations—or rather, an ability to imitate every¬ 
thing except the very quality that gave life to 
the original. It was not the presence of Mr. 
Beckett’s tramps that animated Waiting for 
Godot, still less their timc<onsuming, desultory 
conversation. It was the vision that lay just 
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round the corner, the unseen hope. What they 
said and did were merely ways of passing the 
long, depressing hours that stood between them¬ 
selves and salvation. They need not have been 
tramps at all; they could have been well-tailored 
society gentlemen, sick of their empty lives, or 
farmers pining for some glorious, indeterminate 
harvest—whatever Mr. Beckett had chosen to 
make them, his work would still have been 
moved by the entrancing vision that was always 
in the wings but never on the stage. And it is 
exactly this vision of what might lie beyond that 
Mr. Pinter has been unable to imitate. Where 
Mr. Beckett had no set to speak of, because the 
visual reality of a set would constrict the vision¬ 
ary dream of what lay beyond the stage, Mr. 
Pinter has a fixed, grimy box which is reality 
itself—a closed circuit. His tramp is a real tramp, 
pre-occupied with real boots and real lice. His 
lunatic brothers arc not interchangeable with 
any other brothers; they can evoke only their 
lunatic selves. The dreams of all three arc not 
dreams at all: they arc merely substantial 
idiocies which fill the stage with business and 
leave the wings empty. And this is the way in 
which all original visions are reduced by in¬ 
adequate imitation into conventional realism—a 
realism which most audiences enjoy far more 
than the vision which preceded it. For where 
the original appeal was to the mind’s eye, the 
copy’s is always to the seeing eye. Where the 
original proposes a mystery, the copy blueprints 
a fact. “I must get to Sidcup!” cries Mr. 
Pinter’s tramp, putting a whole world of human 
longing into his words. But it is no use. We 
who have dreamt of getting to Godot, find 
neither magic nor promise in the reality of 
Sidcup. 

When we speak of imitation, we do not sug¬ 
gest the simple duplication of one author’s work 
by another. We mean that once a thing has been 
done in a certain fresh style and manner, the 
atmosphere becomes so charged with it that 
repeated use of its oxygen is inevitable. But 
while the boredom of such imitation belongs 
only to the imitation itself, the tragedy of such 
imitation is visited not on the imitator but on 
the unfortunate originator. It is distressing to an 
author to find his most-particular nest occupied 
by cuckoos and his tender young subject to 
eviction notices. The old law of bad money 
driving out good applies to literary coin too: 
the counterfeiter soon ruins the mint. It would 
seem, therefore, that the pioneering playwright 
must develop a highly-flcxible. Protean person¬ 
ality—an ability to change his tone and style just 

•The English translation is in the first of the 
four volumes of Ionesco’s works which have been 
published by John Calder, Ltd. 


as soon as his admiring colleagues become prac¬ 
tised in the use of it. 

Nobody, as yet, has learnt to write quite like 
M. Ionesco. But there is already a good deal of 
Ionesco writing on the wall—clouds no bigger 
than a ham’s hand. The futility of conversation, 
the cross-purposes of dogmatists, the squashing 
of singularity by mobs—it will not be long 
liefore we shall blench at the mention of them 
and start cheering for democracy, technology, 
and the wisdom of the masses. And yet, in 
M. Ionesco’s case, it may bc^the originator him¬ 
self who will squeeze his own originality into 
an exhausted state, who will suffocate in his 
own atmosphere. For, in his long battle to write 
precisely as he pleases, M. Ionesco seems to be 
in danger of insisting on his weaknesses as well 
as his strength. These weaknesses would seem 
to be a contusing of his personal self with the 
work he produces, and a similar confusing of 
real life with dramatic life. We will illustrate 
this charge at once by saying that just as, the 
power of Waiting for Godot lay in the unseen 
vision, so did the power of The Chairs* This 
peerless work peojplcd an entire stage with a 
host of invisible characters. A dream was pro¬ 
jected with impeccable purity. There was no 
intrusion upon it by any sort of real person— 
least of all the author himself—^nor of any con¬ 
versation that was not necessary to the illusion. 
The play stood, and doubtless will stand for¬ 
ever, in superb independence—as if no author 
had ever written it, as if it had made itself. 

We suggest that this independence may be 
found in all the better, if lesser, Ionesco plays— 
such as The Lesson and The New Tenant —and 
even in such minor playlets as The Leader and 
The Future is in Eggs. The trouble begins only 
when an Ionesco play ceases to be itself and 
appears to become dependent on the author— 
when it directly partakes in the author’s per¬ 
sonal distresses, when it rambles precisely as life 
rambles, when its dream becomes congested with 
mere waking vagaries. 

R hinoceros is of great interest in this 
respect. The critics have awarded ail its 
best points to Sir Laurence Olivier, and all its 
faults to Mr. Orson Welles; this is a comfortable 
arrangement but not a just one. In changing the 
setting from France to England—swallowing in 
the process the resultant need to translate solid 
characters named M. Papillon and M. Bocuf 
into whimsical fancies named Mr. Butterfly and 
Mr. Beef—Mr. Welles certainly has helped to 
distort both vision and illusion, in that ne has 
given the dream an inaccurate context: La Fon¬ 
taine’s animals are not those of The Wind in 
the Willows and Mr. Welles would at least have 
been playing in the right court, if not in the 
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right game, if he had decided that the whole 
play was a satire on the gradual assumption of 
power by that rhinoccrotic darling of the world’s 
cartoonists, General dc Gaulle, and played it 
accordingly. But it docs not appear that Mr. 
Welles was able to decide anything firmly. He 
seems to have found a certain contusion in the 
author’s text and to have done his best to in¬ 
tensify it. 

The confusion in question would seem to be 
a combination of misjudgment and carelessness. 
Anyone—but most particularly the author of 
The Chairs —who decides to sport with rhino¬ 
ceroses, must begin by asking whether these big 
animals should be given walk-on parts or 
imaginative ones. M. Ionesco—the visionary in 
him yielding to the realist—plumped oddly for 
real rhinos. Mr. Orson Wdlcs, doubting the 
efficiency of this choice, attempted a com¬ 
promise between illusion and reality and 
changed the rhinos into symbolic ones, project¬ 
ing curious illuminated shapes, suggestive of 
rhinos, on to the back of the set. This is no 
place for a disquisition on the differences 
between symbols, visions, and images; we shall 
only s.iy that the mixing of all three is ruinous 
to illusion, parlicularly when the accompanying 
trum[XHing is consistently real. But we would 
add that the most cffe.,ive moments in Rhino¬ 
ceros occur when no vestige of a rhinoceros is 
apparent. When Miss Joan Plowright gazes 
through the window and cries: “Look, they’re 

playing... and dancing_They’re beautiful!” 

—the mind’s eye responds instantly with a very 
fine picture of Orphic pachyderms heaving and 
springing in African fox-trot. When Mme Boeuf, 
peering down into emptiness, recognises in the 
unseen rhinoceros below her beloved husband, 
and springs, as a model wife should, devotedly 
and fearlessly on to his back, we again visualise 
completely what we cannot see and hang up the 
image in our memories beside that of Europa 
and the bull. But contrariwise, when M. 
Ionesco shows a man changing into a rhino¬ 
ceros before our very eyes, we can only regret 
the impossibility of this enjoyable idea. We 
would have no quarrel with a man who went 
into his bathroom looking like the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and walked out a few minutes 
later, on all fours, a rhinoceros entire. Nor 
should we mind if this change took place en¬ 
tirely off-stage, and was simply described with 
horror by another character. But neither the 
stage nor illusion can cope with M. Ionesco’s 
method—a mun running in and out of the bath¬ 
room with a slowly-growing horn and a slowly- 
changing skin. This is how it happens in real 
life; how we have seen it happen to very dear 
friends time and time again—which is why It 
must not happen in the theatre. Petty changes 
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of any sort never register well on a stage: they 
kill grim reality, because they are hard to see 
clearly, and they kill pure illusion equally, 
because the only image they bring to the mind’s 
eye is that of the make-up kit and the horns, 
ranged in sizes, on the batnroom shelf. 

What is wrong visually with Rhinoceros is 
wrong, too, in dialogue and movement. It is not 
Mr. Orson Welles’ fault that the trumpeting of 
the rhinos distracts from the dialogue: he is 
merely following M. Ionesco’s directions. It is 
not his fault that the characters all talk at cross- 
purposes and interweave their respective conver¬ 
sations; this, too, is an idea of M. Ionesco’s. Or 
rather, it is not an idea at all. It is M. Ionesco 
imitating life, copying it too literally—doing to 
his own genius what Mr. Pinter has done to 
Mr. Beckett’s. The stage is too full, the voices 
too persistent and clamorous, the characters too 
mobile, to leave any room for illusion. A superb 
idea has been suffocated. 

I N fairness to M. Ionesco we must consider 
carefully what might be made of this play 
i*^ it were produced with style, undcrst.inding, 
and extreme precision. Given the French setting 
for which it was written, given actors who could 
stand still and .speak precisely, given a starker, 
plainer background (as in Act II) against which 
each character might stand out sharply—given 
all these, the play would lose at least some of 
its distracting, restless, chaotic quality. But it 
would still be lacking in purity and exactitude; 
one would still feel that the stampede of life's 
rhinoceroses was passing over the author’s own 
body more than over that of society. 

In his little skit Improvisation M. Ionesco has 
defended himself very stoutly against his num¬ 
erous critics and has shown (this is never very 
difficult) that the critics are united only by 
virtue of being critical; each has a different 
charge to bring against him; each insists on the 
rightness of his particular charge. “You’ve 
always made the mistake of being yourself,” 
Ionesco is told; he answers: “Who else could I 
possibly bc.^” He is told: “Alienate yourself. 

... Watch yourself acting-Be Ionesco not 

being Ionesco! Look at yourself with one eye, 
listen to your.sclf with the other....” “Our 
learned doctors,” Ionesco concludes, “... have 
everything to learn and nothing to teach, for the 
creative artist himself is the only reliable witness 
of his times, he discovers them in himself, it is 
he alone, mysteriously and in perfect freedom, 
who can express his day and age.” For himself, 
“the theatre is the projection on to the stage of 
the world within: it is in my dreams, my 
anguish, my dark desires, my inner contradic¬ 
tions that I reserve the right to find the stuff 
of my plays.” 
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What wc miss in these pronouncements is 
any reference to degrees of quality. It is proper 
enough to insist that one shall project one’s 
mind on to the stage, but it is not proper to 
believe that whatever one so projects is fit for 
the stage simply because it comes from this per¬ 
sonal source. Authors frequently make ex¬ 
tremely bad mistakes: these mistakes arc not 
removed even when the authors declare them¬ 
selves creative artists. Authors are always 
reliable witnesses of themselves, but not always 
of their times. And when they do witness their 
times, is the result not likely to be a clichil 
Is Bercnger, M. Ionesco’s “little man,” not the 
most jaded clichi of our time? And is not the 
critic who urges the author to “alienate” him¬ 
self—to stand back from himself and inspect his 
work with a critical eye—more a useful friend 
than a dunce? For is there any other way of 
finding out if one has made mistakes? 

In the stage directions of his play The Killer 
(1959), lo'icsco says of his cast of thirty-seven 
“characters, voices, and silhouettes:” “It is 
probable that all the voices in the second act 
will not be heard. Any cuts required may be 
made in the first half of Act II: it will all depend 
on the effectiveness of these voices and their 
absurd remarks. The director can choose those 
he likes.” This is a charming courtesy, and wc 
can think of many directors who would not 
lose a moment to take advantage of it. But is it 
a responsible attitude to take to one’s work? 
If one is pretty sure that one has projected in¬ 
audible voices on to the stage, should one not 
sec that they are audible, or shut off the pro¬ 
jector? If an author feels sure that he is a reliable 


witness of his times, should he not judge the 
“effectiveness” of his words himself, instead of 
leaving the job to the director? It is a most 
curious thing, to stand up so adamantly for 
one’s right to self-expression, but not to seem 
to bother much about the quality of the result. 
It also encourages the critic to make a proper 
nuisance of himself—complaining, grumbling, 
wishing the work were better. For, if an author 
will not “alienate” himself, a critic will always 
be found to do the job instead. 

O N E is inclined to conclude that M. Ionesco’s 
most-impassioned beliefs represent his 
greatest weakness; this is quite common in 
authors, who often play “witness” to their times 
in quite another manner from that which they 
imagine. Thus, if puzzlement, flurry, and 
oppressive chaos are signs of our times, wc can 
agree that M. Ionesco is all-too-oftcn a most 
reliable witness of them—that they press upon 
him fiendishly, and that he retorts by projecting 
them upon the .stage in much the same condition 
as he received them. But this is M. Ionesco at 
his worst. At his better and his best—which is 
the best there is—he docs not stand witness to 
our times at all, except in so far as his art cor¬ 
rects the prevailing indiscipline. The idea of The 
Chairs is not temporal: it is timelessly per¬ 
manent. Even lesser works like The New 
Tenant and The Lesson arc independent of time 
and place. So would Rhinoceros be, if the author 
had given more intellectual cunning to his bril¬ 
liant dream and not let his stage become what 
Mr. Rattigan would call “a temple of emotion.” 
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Ideograph’s Delight 

I N ALMOST every country that has fallen 
victim to the Chinese ideograph, language 
reform has become a problem. Perhaps the single 
exception is Vietnam, where the Jesuits intro¬ 
duced a practical system of romanisation several 
centuries ago, and somehow made it stick. In 
Korea, Japan, and China itself, the conviction 
grows that something must be done about a 
system of writing so cumbersome that it leads 
to great economic waste. One has only to see a 
Japanese type-setter at work to know what this 
means. Great manual dexterity and ingenious 
electrical devices have not succeeded in pushing 
his work beyond a sort of virtuoso hunt-and- 
peck performance. He has before him an array 
of 2,000 to 2,500 ideographs and phonetic sym¬ 
bols, and, however complete his mastery of the 
array, he still has to move across it, if not to 
hunt through it, before he is in a position to 
peck. 

In all ihice countries, China, Japan, and 
Korea, something is in fact being done. Partly 
for nationalist reasons, the Chinese character has 
disappeared from South Korean shop fronts— 
or at least from those in the capital. In the 
provinces, the police have been slower about ex¬ 
pelling this sign of “Chinese cultural im¬ 
perialism.” Even in Seoul it still rules the news¬ 
papers and the book-stores. 

In China, the aspect of language reform that 
most immediately catches the eye is the use of 
simplified characters, some of them a trifle 
ludicrous. Thus the character for “east” has not 
really been simplified at all, but merely changed 
to a cursive form as a tribute to Mao Tsc-tung. 
It is the third character in his name, and he 
happens to write it that way. Romanisation is 
being experimented with in mass education and 
political indoctrination, but it has not yet been 
introduced into the major Party organs. (The 
steps that have been taken in Japan will be 
described in a moment.) 

If one may assume that China and Japan 
must, for the sake of efficiency in a highly com¬ 
petitive world, find ways of writing their lan¬ 
guages phonetically, then the advantages of the 
one country would seem to be the disadvantages 
of the other, and vice-versa. China must mst 
have a national language. The regional dialects 
of China arc so far apart as to make up a family 


of languages, and not a single language at all; 
but, because anyone can read the non-phonetic 
written language as he secs fit, much as English¬ 
men and i''renchmen and Germans and Russians 
read Arabic numerals in their several ways, the 
Chinese ideograph has been a powerful force 
to prevent Balkanisation. Any two people can 
pronounce, let us say, the characters for 
“American imperialism” as they wish, and the 
fact that the characters are the same means that 
the two have a linguistic bond even when they 
cannot converse with each other. 

The great Chinese advantage, on the other 
hand, is much like the Turkish advantage under 
Ataturk: an uneducated and malleable populace. 
It has nonetheless been reported that even 
among the ignorant Chinese masses there has 
been some resistance. The peasant knows that 
when he is taught to read a romanised political 
tract he is not taught what the old landlord and 
scholar knew, and he resents the discrimination. 

Japan has a highly literate populace, with all 
that this fact implies in resistance to arbitrary 
changes in accepted literary practices. It also has 
an articulate and somewhat truculent intelli¬ 
gentsia,, happy to make trouble for the govern¬ 
ment and to take issue with almost anything the 
Mini.stry of Education wants to do. Curiously, 
the controversy over language reform has found 
the Ministry and the far Left in the .same bed. 
Most Japanese would prefer to go on using the 
writing system of their ancestors, just as most 
B’nglislimen and Americans would prefer to go 
on spelling “knight” as though we still spoke 
Anglo-Saxon. The Communists and their 
friends, on the other hand, know that language 
reform is the diing in The New China, and arc 
eager to be about it at home too. So is the 
Ministry of Education, for rather different 
reasons: it would like to educate people in a 
hurry, and be done with a system whereby they 
have to spend five and six years learning to 
read. 

The great Japanese advantage is what the 
Chinese lack: a single national language under¬ 
stood by everyone and, though loaded with 
homonyms, generally comprehensible in phon¬ 
etic transcription. 

A second possible advantage is the fact that 
the Japanese have developed the most cumber¬ 
some system of writing in the world—“one hesi¬ 
tates for an epithet to describe it,” the historian 
Sir George Sansom once said—and the pressure 
has perhaps been greater than in China to do 
something about it. The complexities cannot be 
gone into here, except to say that inconsistent 
and disorderly application of the Chinese system 
to a language radically different from Chinese 
frequently makes it impossible, unless phonetic 
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guides are added, to know how a character 
should be pronounced. Although the problem is 
by no means limited to proper nouns, some well- 
known proper nouns may illustrate the difficul¬ 
ties. The present Empress is named Nagaf^o, 
but, given the characters out of context and no 
phonetic hints on how to read them, ninety-nine 
Japanese out of a hundred would call Her 
Majesty Yosht\o. No one can be really sure, 
without asking him, whether the present Prime 
Minister’s given name is Shinsu^e or Nobusul{e, 
and a story is told, perhaps apocryphal but none¬ 
theless revealing, of how a newspaper reporter 
once called the Inukai family to determine 
finally whether the assassinated Prime Minister’s 
name was Ki or Tsuyoshi. “We always called 
him ‘Father,’ ” said the person on the other end 
of the wire, and hung up. 

S INCE the war, there have been three impor¬ 
tant steps towards simplification of the lan¬ 
guage. In 1947, the number of Chinese 
characters to be used in compulsory education 
and for certain official purposes was sharply cur¬ 
tailed. Mass-communication media have since 
then tricil to stay within the prescribed limits, 
or but slightly broader ones. Only 1,850 char¬ 
acters arc approved for (say) the registration of 
names (and in practice there arc fewer, since 
few parents would wish to put the characters 
for “unsightly” or “pregnant” in their children’s 
names). The big newspapers allow themselves 
as many as 2,400. 

In the same year, the phonetic syllabary that 
is used to supplement ana explain Chinese char¬ 
acters was revised to conform more nearly to 
pronunciation. Only the new system is taught 
in the schools, and most newspapers and maga¬ 
zines use it. There has been much resistance, 
and a number of writers will not permit any 
trace of the new system in even their most ftigi- 
tive pieces of writing. There is also the prac¬ 
tical objection that the revised system takes more 
space. To send the word that is romanised 
deshS (“it may be”), for instance, the sender of 
a telegram has to pay for five letters under the 
new system when he could have managed with 
four under the old. Since a generation of 
students that has learned only the former is now 
ready for the universities, however, it is safe 
to say that the hold outs can only postpone the 
day when (perhaps after they arc gone) the 
system will invade their works too. It is already 
being put into the works of authors who are 
thirty years dead and whose copyrights have 
expired. The most admired of Japanese pub¬ 
lishers, Iwanami, has begun to modernise 
Natsumc Soseki, the most widely-read of 20th- 
century authors, who died in 1916. 

These first two reforms would appear to have 


become a part of the language. Now, however, 
the controversy has boiled up again, more 
violently than ever. Many people who accepted 
the 1947 measures as unpleasant but necessary 
steps towards democratising and standardising 
the language arc beginning to fear that 
romanisation is in sight—that me whole Chinese 
system is about to be swept away. Last year 
there was a new Cabinet order on language 
reform, a rather complex one that requires a bit 
of explanation. 

Since the Japanese language i» written partly 
with phonetic and partly with ideographic sym¬ 
bols, the question of how to divide the work 
between the two has always been a troublesome 
one. .Should the phonetic symbols indicate only 
such elements as tense and mood, not implicit 
in the ideographs themselves, or should every¬ 
thing possible of misreading be clarified beyond 
doubt by phonetic symbols? Should the greater 
burden rest with the ideographs or with the 
phonetic symbols? To cite an example: when a- 
certain character indicating motion is followed 
by the phonetic elements tte, it can be read 
cither tdtte or i{ayotte, the connective forms of 
the verbs “to pass” and “to commute,” in the 
sense of “to pass repeatedly to and from a place.” 
The only certain way to avoid confusion is by 
reducing the Chinese character to the equivalent 
of one syllable, and rendering the rest of the 
word phonetically; and if this is done the temp¬ 
tation becomes strong to do away with the 
bothersome character entirely. 

Tun NEW cABiNEr ORDER is ofTcn to considerable 
criticism. It states principles which have the 
general effect of minimising the part played by 
Chinese ideographs. It fails, however, to estab¬ 
lish the correct spelling of every word in the 
language, and it admits of exceptions in such 
numbers as to be the despair of primary-school 
children and their teachers. Opponents of lan¬ 
guage reform have become intensely .suspicious. 
Since confusion will unquestionably result, and 
since, as the example of l^ayottc aitd tStte sug¬ 
gests, the function of the ideograph has been 
reduced, in many cases, to the equivalent of but 
one syllable in a fairly large cluster of phoneti¬ 
cally rendered syllables, might people not be 
tempted to throw over ideographs entirely? Is 
not the day in sight when Japanese, like Viet¬ 
namese, will be written with a simple alphabet 
or syllabary? 

Perhaps the resistance is .again but a holding 
action, and that day mu.st inevitably come. It is 
probably coming in China, and one cannot 
oclieve that the Japanese, always sensitive to 
what is going on in the main house, will be 
unmoved. Anyone who has sighed to think of 
the number of European languages he could 
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have learned in the time it has taken him to 
learn Japanese, moreover, must sometimes feel 
that Doming so inefficient can survive in the 
modern world, whatever the Chinese choose 
to do. 

Yet the arguments against language reform 
bear listening to. The most persuasive theoreti¬ 
cian for the anti-reform cause, Mr. Fukuda 
Tsuncari, argues that romanisation or any other 
phonetic transcription would limit the creative 
possibilities of the Japanese language, since the 
Chinese character readily lends itself to re¬ 
grouping into new words. One may perhaps feel, 
however, that the Japanese have been too 
exuberant in creating new words—the “new 
word” that is used once and never finds its 
way into a dictionary is all too common—and 
that the best argument against language reform 
mav be rather the reverse; that they need an 
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Academy to discourage reckless innovation and 
to make them respect their language as the 
French have been made to respect theirs. 

A stable language is a tie with tradition and 
a generally stabilising force; and a contempt for 
convention in the speech of the tribe is not un¬ 
related to the giddy excesses of post-war Japan, 
the “Trotskyite” student rioting, and the gen¬ 
eral want of civic responsibility among the 
young. There is little enough tradition already. 
The language is changing so fast, some might 
say falling to pieces so fast, that the generations 
have trouble communicating with one another. 
Even if modernism and efficiency argue in its 
favour, a complete break with the written tradi¬ 
tion of more than a millennium is not to be 
undertaken lightly. As Japanese newspaper 
editorials are fond of saying, “one hopes for 
caution and self-reflection.” 

Edward Scidcnsticker 


“The Future of the Left” 


T h e post-war (''.onservaiive Parly has retrieved 
its fortunes by appearing to move from one 
side to the middle of the road, by hooking the 
floating voter, by capturing the political centre. 
It was inevitable, 1 suppose, that the Labour 
Party should be urged to adopt the same suc¬ 
cessful strategy. We arc asked to accept the seem¬ 
ingly irrefutable proposition that the only way 
to win the waverers is to make a deliberate 
appeal to their interests and sympathies. This 
is what much of the argument in Encounter 
has been about, and it w'ould be agreeable if 
the Revisionists openly acknowledged that their 
pretentious social and economic analyses add up 
to little more than a lucky support for these 
overriding electoral calculations. Modern theories 
of the trade cycle, the class-war, and the role of 
ownership in society arc all now made to accord 
with the latest hint from the pollsters. Some¬ 
how the miraculous convenience of it all rouses 
suspicions in my untutored mind. I cannot get 
u.scd to the idea that the scholastic mantle of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Keynes has—after a 
brief .spell in the custody of Messrs. Crosland 
and Jay—found its resting-place on the shoulders 
of Doctor Gallup. 

Mr. Anthony Crosland, to do him credit, docs 
not make many bones about the fact that he 
has given up academic economics for popular 


psephology. But he should learn to tread more 
warily in this treacherous field. One reason, he 
suggests, why Mr. Gaitskcll’s speech at Black¬ 
pool caused such a stir was that the rank-and-file 
“had not grasped what the leadership had been 
saying for the past ten years (my italics).” May¬ 
be; but there is another conceivable explanation. 
Perhaps the rank-and-file had grasped all too 
well what the leaders had been saying and 
found it distasteful. Cxrtainly no one can deny 
that the leadership has been giving much the 
same leadership for the past ten years; Mr. 
Gaitskell in 1959 and i960 has been talking Mr. 
Morrison’s language of 1950 and 1951. One 
accompaniment of this state of affairs (I’m not 
so dogmatic as to say one result) has been three 
election defeats in a row. Mr. Crosland might 
grasp the point that, whatever other potencies 
his medicine may possess, it is obviously not an 
infallible elixir for electoral victory. 

In fact, the whole Morrison-Gaitskell-Crosland 
theory of the way to win votes is based on a 
fallacy. What is meat for the Right may often 
be poison for the Left. The survival of the Con¬ 
servative Party is due to its readiness to abandon 
extreme positions and accept changes in society 
which it had long resisted. But how can it be 
supposed that the same law applies to the Left? 
The offensive and the defensive call for quite 
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divcrKnt strategies. A Left-wing party which is 
merely content to hold ground previously con¬ 
quered will soon forfeit its momentum. The 
electorate will lose interest and see no reason for 
removing those who occupy that territory 
already. 

In other words, while the Right naturally 
appeals to the ingrained caution and tradition¬ 
alism of the public, the Left must always .seek 
to awaken a desire for radical change and a spirit 
of adventure. Political apathy, the deadliest 
enemy of the I.eft, is the ally of the Right. Every 
Labour agent knows this; so the truth should not 
be beyond the range of our new political philo¬ 
sophers. It follows that if the political climate is 
inimical to the Left—as it certainly is at the 
moment—then the remedy must be to change it. 
And it is no use squealing that the task is too 
prodigious; this is what parties of the Left have 
always had to do, sometimes with the odds 
stacked more unfavourably against them than 
they are against us to-day. Every agency open 
to the Left-wing party must be employed to 
shatter the conventional thought which sustains 
the party of the Right, to expose its immoral 
assumptions, to unmask its complacent opti¬ 
mism. 

Take one present-day example. The growth of 
social snobbery is undoubtedly one of the highly 
unpleasant features of our society assisting the 
Right. John Osborne, Arnold Wesker, and a few 
others working on the same lines have shown 
much more awareness of the need to tackle this 
disease than our political leaders—especially 
those who have finished up in the House of 
Lords or on the T.U.C.’s taole of knights. The 
point is almost too obvious to insist upon; a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the nation, led by the 
opinion-forming minority in every pub, Victory, 
workshop, and students’ forum, must be made 
deeply discontented with existing conditions, 
institutions, and aspirations. (Heaven knows 
there is plenty to be discontented about, from the 
squalor of our cities to the desecration of our 
countryside, from the wretched treatment of our 
old people to the pitiable inadequacy of our 
educational system.) But real discontent, scorch¬ 
ing discontent—and that is what is needed—can 
hardly be achieved by a party whose leadership 
seems above all eager to stress its “moderation” 
—the favourite word in Mr. Gaitskell’s vocabu¬ 
lary. 

In this context, the whole approach of the 
Labour leadership to the issue of public owner¬ 
ship—in recent months and, according to Mr. 
Crosland, over the past ten years—constitutes 
one of the most extraordinary examples of 
political imbecility in political history; only 
eagles could foul their own nests on a scale so 
alarming. Once Labour’s leaders stepped forward 


to insist that the programme of public owner¬ 
ship must be halted (“consolidation” was Mr. 
Morrison’s great slogan in 1950), the Tory press 
was given a weapon much better tlian any they 
could have fashioned themselves; they could 
claim, with much justice, that Labour had lost 
faith in its own doctrine. The next stage was for 
Labour to present its individual reforms as if 
they bore no relation to this central concept; thus 
die whole ethos of the movement was injured, 
and the ethos, by the way, is more important 
than the image. Folly was piled on folly, when 
the leadership further insj^ted that existing 
nationalised industries must be sustained by a 
holus-bolus apologia, however inadequate had 
been the original conception and however dam- 
aging the wounds inflicted by Tory management 
and interference. A prize example of this atti¬ 
tude was revealed when the Tories campaigned 
for commercial television. Labour took its stand 
in defence of the Establishment’s BBC without 
even bothering to consider whether the dis¬ 
advantages of a conformi.st monopoly copld 
be shed without introducing commercialism. 
Altogether, the truth is that Labour’s leadership 
has made its own special, perhaps indispensable, 
contribution to the stolid conservatism of the 
nation. The general inference to be drawn from 
Labour propaganda has been that the national¬ 
ised industries must slay as they arc because it 
would be disloyal to criticise, while private enter¬ 
prise must be largely left alone for fear of pro¬ 
voking too much opposition. Thus Labour 
appears as the upholder of a stodgy status quo. 
(How I remember Mr. Crosland at one party 
conference protesting that not one finger must 
be laid on the efficient aircraft industry; Mr. 
Duncan Sandys has not shown himself so fas¬ 
tidious.) And all this at a time when the enlarge¬ 
ment of the public sector is the key question if 
the promised fruits of a Labour Government 
are ever to be plucked from the tree. 

The party of the left must also be the party 
of freedom; that has been one of its classic roles 
against the party of authority. The real appeal 
of Labour’s economic programme throughout 
this century has been that it promised a libera¬ 
tion of human beings, offering them a new 
dignity and some control over their own 
destinies. Conversely, a Left-wing party which 
ceases to believe in freedom either becomes mori¬ 
bund, or, like the Communists, a conspiracy. 
Mr. Gaitskell has enshrined this idea in two 
excellent clauses in his new constitution; the 
wording is impeccable. But how do deeds con¬ 
form with the words? Take a look at the top, 
where the rot starts with fishes. Labour operates 
in the House of Commdhs a more rigid discip 
line than anything known in Britain’s pariia- 
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mcntary history. Hopes rose that the leadership 
might be weaned aw^ from reliance on these 
weapons when the Standing Orders of the 
Parliamentary Party were abandoned at the be¬ 
ginning of this session. But, with the Crossman 
affair, they fade once more. Does Mr. Gaitskell, 
I wonder, ever consider how repellent it is to 
the elementary idea of freedom that an M.P. 
should be herded against his will into voting 
for measures of which he disapproves—particu¬ 
larly when those measures may touch the 
supreme, baffling issue of the challenge pre¬ 
sented by nuclear weapons? His answer must 
be that only thus can tne party speak with one 
voice. But the aim is not achieved; indeed, the 
disciplinary shadow helps to aggravate every 
dissension into a party crisis. And the aim is an 
absurd one. In a Left-wing party, which ought 
to be brimming with new ideas, there are 
bound to be different accents, different groups, 
different voices. If this fact were accepted as one 
of the inescapable features of political life in a 
democracy, it could be transformed from a dis¬ 
advantage into an asset. As it is, the system 
approved by the Parliamentary Parly reaches 
down, in an even more vicious form, into almost 
every Labour council in the country. Instead of 
being the champion of free speech and con¬ 
scientious conviction, the party gets the reputa¬ 
tion of being the energy or both. No one will be 
easily convinced that Labour intends to enlarge 
the frontiers of freedom while it fails to practise 
the principle within its own borders. 

Thus, since few of Labour’s leaders (with the 
notable exception of Mr. Ancurin Bevan) appear 
to believe in the twin ideas of a robust Socialist 
challenge to pre.scnt society combined with a 
truly liberating method and purpose, the .short¬ 
term prospect for the Labour Party may seem 
dim. This is the reason why it is so necessary 
to transform the timorous, ten-year-old mood of 
the Labour leadership which has led the party 
to its present pass. But the longer-term prospect 
may be very different; for democratic Socialism 
does remain the only political philosophy which 
seeks to satisfy deeper cravings than those 
catered for by the casino society—the desire to 
live in freedom in an ordered community. 

Michael Foot 


I FIND Labour’s new statement of aims, in 
the making of which Mr. R. H. S. Crossman 
collaborated and concurred, admirable. I am very 
willing, as is p’-esumably Mr. Crossman, to work 
out the future of the Left within the terms and 
ambit of this statement. 

In its references to common ownership the 
new statement reaffirms Clause IV. A careful 
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reading of Clause IV shows that the authors 
had something other in mind than ‘’nationalisa¬ 
tion" in the precise sense. They did not use the 
word; nor did they speak of “public ownership.” 
In its context “common ownership" was clearly 
intended to embrace such forms as co-operative 
and municipal ownership. The authors of 
Clause IV, moreover, were careful to set some 
limit to the “common ownership of the means 
of production” (“distribution and exchange” was 
a later addition). The most equitable possible 
distribution of wealth was to be achieved “upon 
the basis of common ownership.” 

It might be argued that if Clau.se IV and the 
new statement are in this respect so similar, it 
was a waste of energy and a useless source of 
controversy to hammer out the new statement 
at all. 

This seems to me a mistaken view for three 
reasons: 

/. Whatever the originally intended meaning 
of Clause IV, it had in time lost this meaning. 
Partly because of the misrepresentation of our 
opponents, but mainly because of the gloss put 
on the Clause within our own ranks—“common 
ownership” came to be identified with “national¬ 
isation": and the word "all” came to be assumed 
before "the means of production, distribution, 
and e.xchange.” The proof of this was the outcry 
that went up inside the Parly against the 
“betrayal” of Clause IV, when in fact its 
original meaning was being reaffirmed. 

2. When Clause IV was adopted, the idea of 
planning had not been born. Any modern state¬ 
ment of the economic aims of democratic social¬ 
ism mu.st contain planning as an integral 
element. 

j. As a comprehensive declaration of objec¬ 
tives, Clause IV was too narrow and material¬ 
istic; it was silent on the human, moral, and 
international aims of socialism. I know of no 
finer exposition of these by any socialist party 
than our new .statement of aims. 

Any statement of aims can do no more than 
set the framework and direction of actual pro¬ 
grammes. Upon these will depend the future of 
the Left. 

Before I come to their content, let me say a 
word about the purpose and intent of our pro¬ 
grammes. Mr. Crossman seems to suggest that 
it is a .sort of treason to want to win elections. 
He asserts that a Labour Opposition can be more 
powerful than a Labour Government. For 
electoral victory he substitutes the new objective 
of “being proved right by history.” He comes 
perilously near to saying that Labour can only 
win in an economic crisis. 

I certainly want Labour to win the next elec¬ 
tion. I do not think that this involves trimming 
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our sails to winds that arc set in a Tory direc¬ 
tion. I do not share Mr. Crossman’s implied 
contetnpt o£ the people. I conceive of the Lanour 
Party as being able to preside over the destiny 
and affairs of a prosperous Britain. If this can¬ 
not be done, democratic socialism is self- 
defeating. One of its aims is material prosperity: 
and this, according to Mr. Crossman, guarantees 
a Conservative victory. 

1 want Labour to do the things that arc proper 
to win an election. What is wrong in discussing 
programmes in terms of actual people—our own 
people, whom we want to lead? Mr. Mark 
Abrams [EwcouNTtR, May] demonstrates very 
well what he describes as the “bifurcation of 
the prosperous working class.” I would simply 
call this a successful splitting of part of the 
working class by the Tories. It seems to me a 
legitimate objective, indeed a duty, of a socialist 
party to seek to reunite the working class behind 
it—even if parts of the working class do not so 
describe themselves. I believe that, within the 
ambit of our new statement of aims, we can 
work out a scries of electoral programmes that 
are radical steps towards our socialist ends and 
that can appeal to a majority of our fellow- 
countrymen. 

Any democratic programme, including a 
democratic socialist programme, must have 
plural objects: we must advance simultaneously 
in a number of directions along a broad front. 
No one socialist means—such as nationalisation 
—can be given absolute primacy. Various 
socialist and for that matter some non-socialist— 
means must be employed to secure a decisive 
advance towards our socialist objectives. 

Certainly one of our major objects must be 
to secure the commanding heights of the 
economy: and one of the essential means to this 
end must be an extension of various forms of 
common ownership. 

There is a powerful practical case for the co¬ 
ordination of transport. In our little island we 
cannot afford the wasteful use of any means of 
moving traffic. There is also a powerful prac¬ 
tical case for the effective public control of the 
steel industry. We cannot sustain continued 
economic expansion unless we start it off in the 
basic instead of the consumer goods industries; 


otherwise bottlenecks appear and large steel im¬ 
ports imperil the balance of payments. Competi¬ 
tive state enterprises are also needed in a number 
of industries. 

Which ot these things should be done in what 
order and by what exact methods is a matter for 
argument and decision—taking into account the 
views of the workers in the industries concerned. 

1 regard a further shift in the redistribution 
of wealth as a high priority to be attained in 
large part by liscal means. I would put first those 
in hardship. But I would QOt forget the legiti¬ 
mate material interests of the prosperous work¬ 
ing class. The burden of income tax could be 
altered in their favour by a corporation tax and 
a capital gains tax. 1 would also like to see us 
explore the technical possibilities of a competi¬ 
tive public hire-purchase undertaking. 

Even if we accomplished all these things in 
one Parliament, it would still be a lop-sided pro¬ 
gramme. For me these are all socialist measures, 
good in themselves: but they are means to ends 
in a different plane. 

I want to reduce and remove the evils of a 
mixed economy run on Tory principles. One of 
these evils is inefficiency—the failure to secure 
steady expansion. Other evils are moral—ugli¬ 
ness; public squalor; a selfish refusal to recognise 
human obligations, both at home and abroatl. 

I am prepared to be empirical how I go about 
these things. There is a number of ways by 
which the Labour Party can, within its new 
statement of aims, advance in these directions. 

I do not know how fast we shall be able to 
go. All I know is that I desfieratcly want to 
advance, substantially and visibly, towards the 
sort of British society I watit to see. I do not 
expect it ever to conform wholly to the dreams 
ol .socialists like myself; but I am filled with a 
burning conviction that it can be made much 
better. 

I have little patience with those who tell me 
that the will to win, the will to advance towards 
socialist ends, is no part of socialist faith: nor 
with those who want the Labour Parly to adopt 
|X)stures and slogans calculated to alienate the 
people—our people, amongst whom our lot as 
a Party is cast. 


P. C. Gordon Walker 
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Beckett, Snow, and Pure Poverty 

By Frank Kermode 


T o KNOW your own aviint-garde )ou must 
know in what direction you are moving, 
and since I do not, I find it unhelpful to think 
of Beckett* in that connection. In fact he seems 
to be a rather old-fashioned writer, and at one 
time it was permissible to think of him as a poor 
one as well. The justice of that can be confirmed 
by anybody who bothers to consult the files of 
transition and to read Beckett’s contribution to 
the volume of 1932 (“Anamyths, Psychographs, 
arid other Prose Texts”) entitled “Sedendo et 
Quiesciendo”- -a performance in the manner of 
the Joycean monologue which makes these later 
novels seem by comparison lucid and refreshing. 
About this time Beckett is said to have told 
Ouggenheim that “he was dead and had 
no feelings that were human.” He was, how¬ 
ever, learned in a Joycean way, and was one of 
the few young writers said by the master to have 
piomise. His inhumanity and his learning and 
his promise permitted him to subscribe to Jobs’ 
doctrine that one needed to write “in a spirit of 
integral pessimism” and to “combat all rational¬ 
ist dogmas that stand in the way of a meta¬ 
physical universe.” This task demanded a con¬ 
sistent and progressive deformation of language 
and grammar. Beckett belonged, certainly, to 
the primitivist and decadent avant-garde of 

1932- 

A year earlier than that he published his little 
essay on Proust, which I have long regarded as 
a model of what such books ought not to be, for 
it is obscure, pedantic in manner, and not, as 
criticism should be, in the service of the work 
it undertakes to elucidate. Nevertheless it is the 
product of a strange and well-endowed mind, 
and its perversity is of a kind that writers, not 
charlatans, occasionally display. And it has now 
an additional interest; for Beckett has published 
obviously important work, and the Proust not 
only shows his talent at a formative stage but 

* Molloy. Malone Dies. The Vnnamahle. By 
Samuel Beckett. Calder 2ss The Affair. By C. P. 
Snow. Macmillan. i8s 


discusses what the important work is forbidden 
to discuss, namely ideas. It is the best introduc¬ 
tion to Beckett, though not to Proust. 

B e cKtT r, for example, is more passionate 
about Time than the occasion quite seems 
to require, speaking of its “poisonous ingenuity 
... in the science of affliction,” seeing men as 
ordinarily trapped in vulgar intellectual errors 
about past and future, and hiding behind “the 
haze of our smug will to live, of our pernicious 
and incurable optimism.” The agents of this 
false Time arc Memory (voluntary memory, of 
cour.se) and Habit. But occasionally we break 
away from them; some shock, some involuntary 
memory, revives our “atrophied faculties” and 
produces a “tense and provisional lucidity in the 
nervous system.” These breaches of the ignoble 
agreement between the organism and its environ¬ 
ment are terrible and i.soIating, but they arc the 
source of all meaning, and, presumably, all 
pleasure. Unhappily these “immediate, total, and 
delicious deflagrations” arc not summoned at 
will. Life, for the rest, is necessarily evil; 
“wisdom consists in obliterating the faculty of 
suffering.” In ordinary life we expiate original 
sin, the sin of having heen born. In death, or in 
moments of “inspired perception,” we escape 
from this condition and perceive the “only 
reality,” “the cs.scnce of a unique beauty,” “that 
damns the life of the body on earth as a pensum 
and reveals the meaning of the word: 
‘defunctus.’ ’’ 

This is, of course, not entirely irrelevant to 
Proust; but Beckett’s Bergsonism has its own 
rapt, pessimistic quality. His intuitionist a:sthetic 
is exactly as modern as T. E. Hulme’s; but he 
meditates much more upon the desert in which 
we normally dwell than upon the delicious oases. 
The later Beckett is much easier to understand 
if one recalls these musings on Time and Habit, 
the inaccessibility of value, the falsity and terror 
of man’s world, the expiatory nature of human 
life. We are poor almost beyond imagining. 
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especially since we must reject the mythologies 
or religions which talk of eternity and redemp¬ 
tion. Their promised revelations come to 
nothing; the world is a chaos, directionless 
(Beckett’s characters never know left from right). 
The Beckett hero is what Wallace Stevens, an¬ 
other Bergsonian, called “The prince of the pro¬ 
verbs of pure poverty.” 

The remarkable thing about Waiting for 
Godot is the way in which these sad ideas 
acquire vitality. Enslavement to Time is treated 
in the play as the consequence of Original Sin; 
Vladimir and Estragon attribute their poverty to 
the freely-chosen Fall: 

We’ve lost our rights? 

We’ve waived them. 

{They le/nain motionless, arms dangling, heads 
hatred, sagging at the l^nees.) 

Godot is precisely the sort of tragedy Beckett 
spoke of in the Proust book, “the statement of 
an expiation ... not the miserable expiation of a 
codified breach of a local arrangement, organised 
by the knaves for the fools .,. but of the original 
and eternal sin.” Godot is “a something some¬ 
thing tale of things done long ago and ill-done.” 
And Christ did nothing to change the situation; 
he was merely one of the luckier poor, in a warm 
climate where they “crucified quick.” “The best 
thing,” says Estragon, “would be to kill me like 
the other.” 

The dominion of Time and Habit is illus¬ 
trated by Pozzo’s fussy precision in handling his 
watch, his pipe, his vaporiser, and the abject 
Lucky. Lucky, a representative slave, talks 
nothing but nonsense about “a personal God ... 
outside time without extension Who from the 
heights of divine apathia divine athambia divine 
aphasia loves us dearly with some exceptions.” 
Pozzo lectures on Time—the past colours of 
morning, the horrors of night to come—like 
Swann suddenly apprehensive of the future, 
breaking away from that optimism which is a 
mere biological adaptation: “That’s how it is 
on this bitch of an earth.” His blindness in the 
second act, when he answers to the names of 
both Cain and Abel and is “all men,” is another 
way of representing the enslavement of human 
perception. When he falls nobody can help him 
up. The little cloud appears, no bigger than a 
man’s hand—but either it means nothing or is 
i(K) disturbing to be considered. The doc hards 
do not want Godot; they arc terrified when he 
seems to be coming, relieved when he doesn’t. 
Pozzo’s last speech tells the truth about Time, 
and Vladimir secs the point: “Habit is a great 
dcadener.” But his understanding fevers him, 
and is the prelude to an inefTectivc annunciation. 
Godot’s messengers arc all ineffective, and leave 


the poor with only Habit to confirm them in 
the acceptance of their due and natural misery. 

What has happened to make Godot a major 

{ )oetic play? The pessimism that was an intel- 
ectual pose in the Proust book has rotted down 
into images; the subman in his pure poetry has 
acquired the colour of myth, the banalities of 
Habit fall into the rhythm of poetry, the absurdi¬ 
ties of habitual behaviour arc invested with the 
machinc-like quality of music-hall routines and 
get the Bergsonian laugh. Our only contact with 
truth is by means of the* ineffectual angels, 
Godot’s boys; and this leaves us free to feci the 
poetry of falling, of inertia, of the malefic vision, 
as when Pozzo speaks of this bitch of an earth 
or Mrs. Rooney in All that Fall exclaims “Christ, 
what a planet I” Men aspire to absolute in¬ 
firmity, lame, blind, crawling on the face of the 
earth. “I cannot be said to be well,” says Mr. 
Rooney, “but I am no worse. Indeed, I am belter 
than I was. The loss of my sight was a great 
fillip.” Before the messenger tells them of the 
cosmic disaster that made the local train run 
late, the Rooneys join in wild laughter at the 
Wayside Pulpit text: “The Lord upholdeth all 
that fall and raiseth up all that be bowed down.” 
Beckett’s decaying figures, lying on the ground, 
.sitting in dustbins, groaning along the road to 
nowhere, inhabit a world in which there has 
certainly been a Fall, but just as certainly no 
Redemption. 

This pessimism was part of the transition 
programme, but it is now given a visionary 
quality: 

I listen and the voice is of a world collapsing 
endlessly, a frozen world, under a faint un¬ 
troubled sky, enough to sec by, yes, and frozen 
too. And I hear it murmur that all wilts and 
yields, as if loaded down.... For what possible 
end to these wastes where true light never was, 
nor any upright thing, nor any true foundation, 
but only these leaning things, forever lapsing and 
crumbling away, beneath a sky without memory 
of morning or hoj>c of night. 

So the subman Molloy. His crippled odyssey 
begins with his observing, in a directionless 
wilderness, the encounter of two men, A. and 
C., victim and murderer, the double type of 
Beckett’s fallen man. With his bicycle, delusive 
support of lameness, emblem of falsely directed 
movement, he seeks his daft mother, the sole 
source of sustenance. Later, rejecting a form of 
protection that denied his humanity, he goes on 
alone, walking on crutches, crawling, rolling 
towards his probably dead mother’s door, 
enduring “a pas.sion without form or stations,” 
unable to enumerate his ills, quite unable to tell 
left from right. Is Molloy the ultimate subman. 
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the modern God? “What is needed for the 
definition of man is an inexhaustible faculty of 
negation... as though he were no better than 
God.” No; Molloy is not the end. He even 
makes a positive recommendation: the wise 
response to life is ataraxy. We got where we arc 
by “preferring the fall to the trouble of having 
... to stand fast,” and now wisdom is to stay 
lying down. Yet Molloy’s life of falling, 
shambling, confusing, accepting, illustrates the 
true nature of all human life, especially as, totally 
outcast, he has on occasion the power of vision, 
is freed from the blinkers of habit. Thus he 
describes the act of sex quite empirically (this 
is horribly funny) and is capable of intense 
mathematical activity. But the moral is this: 

to know nothing is nothing, not to want to know 
anything likewise, but to be beyond knowing 
anything, to know you are beyond knowing any¬ 
thing, that is when peace enters in, to the soul 
of the incurious seeker. 

Then there may be a message: “Don’t fret, 
Molloy, we’re coming.” “Well, I suppose you 
have to try everything once, succour included, to 
get a complete picture of the resources of their 
planet. I lapsed down to the bottom of the 
ditch.” Molloy is, like everybody else, a mur¬ 
derer. His last image is again of the encounter 
between A. and C., Abt I and Cain. “One had a 
club.” The message came to nothing. 

The moderately cheerful ataraxy of Molloy in 
this, the most lucid part of the trilogy, is sup¬ 
plemented by the story of Moran, time-bound 
and .self-serving, whose job it is to find Molloy. 
His life has the cruel order of habit: he bullies 
hi.s servant, torments his son, goes prudentially 
to Mass, masturbates systematically, and is proud 
of his garden. The mad barren precision of his 
life is one of Beckett’s best things, and so is its 
collapse. Moran loses his .son and his purpose; he 
lies on the ground, in love with paralysis, and 
acts only in order to kill a man. The messenger 
who comes to him is unintelligible, and seems 
to say that according to the Boss, a thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever. Could he have meant 
human life.? Moran, less wise than Molloy, 
crawls homeward and speculates theologically. 
One problem, what was God doing before the 
creation? is the classic forbidden enquiry, 
answered by Augustine with patristic humour: 
devising hell for people who ask such ejuesdons. 
We must endure sedendo et quiesciendo. 
Moran’s garden is decayed; he falls into the 
poverty brought on us in the first place by 
wicked curiosity. 

Molloy is a powerful book, rich in imagery 
and theological wit. Yet it is an example of the 
harm that could come to artists devoted to 
what Yvor Winters calls “primitivism and 
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decadence,” to rendering the delinquency of 
modern humanity by a deliquescence of form 
and language. The same may be said more 
fwcibly of Malone Dies, the second novel of the 
trilogy. Its fullness of intellect and its poetry 
are occasionally Joycean, and there is a wonder* 
ful development of Mulloy’s words on love- 
making (Malone’s own sexual activity is even 
more bizarre than Molloy’s): “Ah, how stupid 
I am, I see what it is, they must be loving each 
other, that must be how it is done.” Malone or 
MacMann (son of man) is bedridden and hazily 
situated in the world. He lives in mortal tedium. 
The wisest animal in the book is a learned 
parrot whose attempt to speak the old tag nihil 
tn intellectu quod non prius in sensu always 
fails after the first three words, and so strikes a 
blow for pessimistic Bergsonism. 

But “malone dies” reminds us that the nearer 
a book becomes to dircciionlessness, to absolute 
quiescence, the more trying it is to read, especi¬ 
ally when it has no paragraphs. And the last 
novel. The Unnamable, gets even nearer to the 
motionless and senseless subman-god, inhabiting 
the darkness like a Demogorgon of impotence. 
He represents the hopelessness of fallen man dis¬ 
tilled to such purity that no actual man could 
ever achieve it, and all are happy compared with 
him; so that, paradoxically, “I alone am man 
and all the rest divine.” He speaks the dirty 
logos and suffers all: “All these Murphys, 
Mollys, and Malones.... They never suffered 
my pains, their pains are nothing compared to 
mine” (no sorrow like unto his sorrow). He is 
Existence, a “big talking ball,” life without the 
other God; the desperate earth, for which God 
does nothing except to send inaudible or un¬ 
intelligible messages. Even Mahood (son of 
God?) has died uselessly. The paragraph of 130 
pages ends: “I can’t go on. I'll go on.” This 
is the only God we arc entitled to, our own true 
image. 

One may as well allow these books to succeed 
in their determined attempt to defeat comment. 
They are almost entirely unsuccessful; we ought 
to be frank about this, bccau.se literary people 
arc usually too willing to take the will for the 
deed. In Beckett’s plays the theatrical demand 
for communicable rhythms and relatively crude 
satisfactions has had a beneficent effect. But in 
the novels he yields progressively to the magnetic 
pull of the primitive, to the desire to achieve, 
by various forms of decadence and deformation, 
some Work that eludes the intellect, avoids the 
spread nets of habitual meaning. Beckett is often 
allegorical, but he is allegorical in carefully fitful 
patches, providing illusive toeholds to any 
reader scrambling for sense. The formal effect 
is almost exactly described by Winters in his 
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comment on Joyce: “The procedure leads to in¬ 
discriminateness at every turn.... He is like 
Whitman trying to express a loose America by 
writing loose poetry. This fallacy, the fallacy of 
expressive, or imitative form, recurs constantly 
in modern literature.” There is indeed ample 
reason to think that Beckett’s atavistic assump¬ 
tions are still widely held, and we have recently 
Ixcn finding out just how unsympathetic they 
•ire to people who do not go in for “mythical 
thinking” because they possess a scientific world¬ 
view. 

And THAI' oi- COURSE BRINGS US to C. P. Soow, 
.and the new novel in the Lewis Eliot sequence. 
Apart from their both admiring Proust, there 
aic no resemblances, only interesting differences, 
between Beckett and Snow. PLach stands for a 
lot of what the other deplores. Snow, for all his 
gifts of pathos, is, like most scientists, a meliorist 
at least, and when he speaks of the “resonance 
between what Lewis Eliot sees and what he 
feels” he is not thinking of the inner Eliot as a 
subman. What Eliot .sees is limited by the mode 
of feeling allowed him by Snow, and this is free 
of atavism but determinedly old-fashioned. I 
•'hall have to let the virtues of this book go with¬ 
out saying, though they arc considerable, 
deriving partly from the author’s power of nar- 
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rative, partly from his honesty about the milieux 
he knows, and partly from an authentic com- 
pas.sion. What I want to do is sketch some of 
the ways in which such a writer is a-typical, not 
what we now expect of artists, whereas Beckett 
is exactly typical. 

Scientists arc as a rule much more confident 
than “we” are about judgments of character and 
ability; they have an establi.shed optimism about 
human achievement and a ruthiessncss about 
failure which makes them confident of identify¬ 
ing cither. You can tell when a scientist is suc¬ 
cessful; the rungs are clearly marked F.R.S., etc. 
This is a calculus they trust. One thing it cannot 
possibly measure, however, is what Lawrence 
called “the last naked him”—the essential naive 
cor<' of innocence which he thought to l)c a pos¬ 
session of the “human individual” but not of 
“the social being.” 

It seems to me that when the human being 
becomes too much divided between his subjec¬ 
tive and objective consciousness, at last something 
splits and he becomes a social being... a divided 
thing hinged together but not strictly individual. 

Lawrence was talking about the Forsytes, but 
here, and in his strictures on Galsworthy’s treat¬ 
ment of sex, he might be talking of Eliot and 
his friends. Snow, for all the sophisticated 
recording of high academic subterfuge in the 
face of Justice, lor all the skill that makes his 
wronged scientist odious and the slightly absurd 
Bursar morally ambiguous, is never much 
interested in, probably doubts the existence of, 
“the last naked him,” an expression you could 
apply to the heroes of Lawrence and Beckett 
alike. Chaiacter is registered with physiognomic 
simplicity: “a reckless face ... underneath full 
lids, her eyes were narrow, treacle-brown, 
disrc.spcctful, and amused.” Or, on the same 
page, “Me was a secretive man: people, even 
tho.se nearest him, thought him cautious, calcu¬ 
lating, capable of being ruthlc.ss.” As to ability, 
we sec how this is judged in college: “Brown’s 
reputation had kept steady since my time, Craw¬ 
ford’s had climbed a bit. Nightingale’s had 
rocketed.” These are social men: we arc con¬ 
cerned with “the shifts, the calculations, the sclf- 
setkingness of men making their way.” Women 
arc mostly spectators here, but are often assessed 
by a different measure, their sexual activity, or 
what can be inferred of it. I notice that when 
somebody docs something unexpected, out of 
character, like the smart barrister at the end, 
Eliot is always more surprised than I am. 

All the same, it has to be admitted that this 
is how, from day to day, we do go about judg¬ 
ing and estimating peQplc; we aren’t much con¬ 
cerned with their nuclear innocence, nor yet 
with their basic poverty. On the whole we find 
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life disappointing rather than desperate; sind so, 
m a sense, Snow, who asks us to throw ourselves 
into no special posture to read him, is more con¬ 
cerned than Beckett with what daily concerns 
us. It is only by an effort of will that we can 
cease to be interested in what interests him. Sub 
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specie temporis his Combination Rooms say 
more to us than Beckett’s wet and windy plains, 
his grovelling exiles. (Let’s leave Eternity out of 
it.) And he’s also, it must be said, a great deal 
easier and more pleasant to read. 

Frmk Kermode 


When the Army Debunks the Army 

A Legend of the Korean War — By WILLIAM Pkters 


W ILL we have to w.iit decades for a final 
assessment of the Korean War’s place in 
history? Some aspects of it have laid hold of the 
public imagination; none more so than the 
question of the behaviour of the American 
prisoners of war. In the public reaction to re¬ 
ports of this behaviour, three dominant themes 
emerged. 

I. The “atrocity” theme. The physical treat¬ 
ment of American POW’s by their North 
Korean and Chinese captors was taken to be 
unprecedentedly barbarous. 2. The “brain¬ 
washing” theme. The Communists were be¬ 
lieved to have used mysterious and tremendously 
effective techniques to convert American 
prisoners to their ideology. 

Both of these notions soon wanc<l in the public 
interest, and were replaced by 3. (apparently 
more tenacious), which held that American 
POW behaviour had been unprecedentedly bad, 
with wholesale collaboration and death due not 
to any mistreatment by the Communists but 
rather to a breakdown in discipline, patriotism, 
moral values, and to simple physical inadequ.icy. 
A corollary to this theme was an attempt at 
explanation in terms of general social decay, the 
“softness” of American life, and a lack of ad¬ 
herence to basic American beliefs in the Home, 
Church, Government, and School. 

The leading proponent of this “misconduct” 
theme is a 53-year-old staff writer for the New 
Vorl^ery Eugene Kinkead, who originally wrote 
a widely noted “Reporter at Large” article in 

•Eugene Kinkead: Why They Collaborated. 
Longmans. 18s. 


that magaz,inc, rc-wroie it for the mass-circula¬ 
tion McCall's magazine, and then published it 
all anew in a book called In Every war But One 
(published last year in New York and recently 
in London under a different title*). 

The book poses as a factual report of a massive 
Army study of POW behaviour, issued with 
the stamp of approval of the U.S. Department 
of Defense. Actually it represents the views of a 
small group of U.S. officers and officials, the 
Defense Department’s “approval” consisting 
solely of a statement that no classified informa¬ 
tion is revealed. In the entire book only 
ten individuals arc quoted, of whom two arc 
anonymous and only one is identified as a 
former POW. Kinkead himself tells us that his 
interviews (of which the book is solely com¬ 
posed) began with an Assistant Secretary of the 
Army who then personally selected the nine 
others. In a letter to the New York magazine 
The Reporter, the author has stated that he 
deliberately excluded from the book “material 
on which there was no Army unanimity.” He 
admits that virtually every aspect of the POW 
question is controversial, but explains that “I 
felt the best way I could [avoid confusion and 
controversy] was by staying within the frame¬ 
work of the Army study.” But there is not, and 
never was, an “Army study” in the sense of a 
single, unified research project carried out to 
assess POW behaviour. “The Army study” 
which Kinkead cites throughout his book is, in 
fact, only selected fragments of a large number 
of official studies, each conducted for a different 
specific purpose and from which only occasional 
material emerged which was even applicable 
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to the questions raised by Kinkead’s Army 
mentors. 

From this hodge-podge of material and special 
viewpoints, Kinkead has selected those which 
tend to prove his thesis. The result is a mine of 
misinformation. Citing ill-treatment of Ameri¬ 
can prisoners during the Revolution, the Civil 
War, and World War II, the author states flatly 
in his first paragraph that in these wars “there 
was no wholesale breakdown of morale or 
wholesale collaboration with the captors....” 
History records differently. During the Civil 
War, for example, 3,170 Union and 5,452 Con¬ 
federate prisoners of war went over completely 
to the enemy, enlisting and bearing arms against 
thetr former comrades. Despite Kinkead’s con¬ 
tention to the contrary, there is nothing to equal 
this in the Korean War. We arc told by Kinkead 
that no American POW’s managed to escape in 
the Korean War; later this is qualified to read 
that “there was not a single successful Ameri¬ 
can escape from a permanent prison camp.” The 
fact is that a good many American POW’s 
escaped: from prison camps, in transit, and 
even from solitary-confinement punishment-cells. 
Many of these escapes were unsuccessful: the 
prisoners were recaptured; but more than a few 
managed to rc-cross the front lines (despite dilli- 
culties unprecedented in former wars). Kin- 
kead's qualification “from a permanent prison 
camp” is an evasion of fact to prove a point; 
the first permanent POW camp was not set up 
until January 1951, just six months before truce 
negotiations began. It is probable that escape 
attempts decreased after negotiations com¬ 
menced; still, some Americans escajxd even 
after truce negotiations began. 

This careful qualification of a statement in 
order to mislead is employed throughout. Thus, 
we are told that “the Communists rarely used 
torture,” and that “the Army has not found a 
-single verifiable case in which they used it for 
the specific purpose of forcing a man to col¬ 
laborate or to accept their convictions. . . It is 
not until 78 pages later that we arc given the 
Army’s definition of torture, probably the most 
naive ever attempted: 

The Army defines torture as the application of 
pain so exueme that it causes a man to faint or 
lose control of his will. . . . I'hc bastinado, the 
iron maiden, the rack, water dropping unceas¬ 
ingly on the head, bamboo splinters stuck under 
the fingernails and ignited—these are forms of 
torture. . . . 

Once again, even this narrowing of definition 
fails to make the basic statement true, for the 
Communists did, in fact, use torture. There is 
testimony before a House committee (by the 
Assistant General Counsel of the Defense De¬ 
partment) that “there were Air Force people 


who were considered to be involved in what we 
might call collaboration, but none, not one, that 
engaged in this experience without having varied 
degrees, and sometimes very intense degrees, of 
coercion and torture.. .There are also reports 
from Air Force commanders themselves about 
“inhumane treatment, tortures, and degrada¬ 
tion,” and we also have Derek Kinne’s remark¬ 
able book, The Wooden Boxes (Frederick 
Muller, Loudon). I, myself, in the course of 
research on other aspects of the POW question, 
have interviewed American prisoners wno were 
pistol-whipped, beaten with* rifle butts, sticks, 
and poles, who saw fellow prisoners spread- 
eagled and pounded with nail-studded boards 
and suspended face down from rafters by their 
hands and feet to be beaten with heavy sticks. 
1 can refer Mr. Kinkead to men who, exhausted 
after hours or days of such torture, were placed 
on their stomachs on the ground, tied hand, foot, 
and neck in such a way that the lowering of 
their feet would result in strangulation. 

The question of whether these and other tor¬ 
tures were used “for the specific purpose of 
forcing a man to collaborate or to accept their 
convictions” is clearly academic. The fact is that 
all of the men were under pressure to collaborate, 
that torture was part of the total pressure, and 
that virtually all of the men knew it and were 
continually threatened with it. Kinkcad’s pre¬ 
tence that torture was inflicted only on prisoners 
who “had lied or committed other infringements 
of Chinese civil or military law” is an evasion of 
the fact that Chinese civil and military law were 
used specifically to implement goals of indoctri¬ 
nation in China and in the Korean POW camps. 

Kinkcad’s statement that “the high death 
rate was not due primarily to Communist mal¬ 
treatment—that it could be accounted for largely 
by the ignorance or the callousness of the 
prisoners themselves,” is disproved by his own 
figures. Of 5,981 Army men known to have been 
in prison camps, all but 485—or eight per cent— 
were taken prisoner in the first year of the war. 
(These figures, by the way, which arc cited in 
the book, differ from those which appeared in 
Kinkead’s original New Yorker article.) Of the 
2,634 Army captives who died, 99-6 per cent 
died during the first year; this surely implies 
conditions different from those which prevailed 
later. Certainly, ignorant prisoners learned a 
thing or two and callous prisoners became less 
so; but this would not account for such a drastic 
decrease in the death rate. 

But Kinkead’s basic thesis is “collaboration.” 

. . . almost one out every three American 
prisoners in Korea was guilty of some sort of 
collaboration with the enemy. . . . One man in 
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every seven, or more than thirteen per cent, was 

guilty of serious collaboration ... the majority 

had yielded in some way to Communist 

pressure. . . . 

These judgments, a careful reading of the book 
makes clear, are based on (i) raw uninterpreted 
statements of POW’s about themselves and 
others, (2) a complicated (and naive) rating- 
system to evaluate these statements, and (3) the 
formal status of individual POW’s in the prison 
camps (which might or might not shed light on 
true status, for one device of the Chinese was 
to make prisoners who had not collaborated, 
look like collaborators by bestowing .special 
favours upon them). 

How extensive was collaboration? In the end, 
only 14 Army POW’s faced courts-martial for 
their alleged activities as prisoners; only ii were 
convicted. An additional 8 men were given 
general or undesirable discharges, allowed to 
resign commissions, or relieved from active duty. 
Thus, of the 3,323 Army returnees, exactly 19— 
or 0-57 per cent—could be said to have been 
found guilty of the charges with which Kinkead 
and his Army informants identify “a majority” 
and by implication—because the “majority” is 
unidentifiable—all American P( 3 W’s. Yet Kin¬ 
kead quotes, unperturbed, one general’s state¬ 
ment that “the last thing in the world we 
wanted was to prejudice, without due cause, the 
service careers or the future lives of any 
returnees. . . .” 

If all this raises a serious question about the 
ease with which a supposedly experienced re¬ 
porter was persuaded to become the blindfolded 
spokesman of a small group of Army officials, 
it prompts even more serious questions about the 
motives of this small group. Why would even 
one Army official be anxious to excuse and 
explain away the well-documented evidence of 
North Korean and Chinese C^ommunist use of 
starvation, withholding of medical supplies, 
brutality, psychological pressure, and torture 
against American prisoners of war? Why this 
.sclf<ritical national insistence, at the expense of 
logic, fact, and even decency, on a G.I. burden 
of guilt? 

I can suggest several answers. First, scape¬ 
goating by Army brass for its own clear errors 
of omission: a lack of adequate preparation of 
Army men for the experience of capture, a lack 
of education of the men as to the reasons for 
their presence in Korea, and the lack of a well- 
defined and clearly taught defence against 
psychological and physical pressures (the use of 
which against American POW’s could surely 
have been foreseen from contemporary Chinese 
and Soviet Russian treatment of tneir own 
people). 
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Second, it is possible that these tactics repre¬ 
sent a counter-attack by “old-fashioned disci¬ 
plinarians” against the democratising of the 
Army which was recommended by the post- 
World War II Doolittle Board. Kinkead, for 
example, devotes an entire ch^tcr to the ravings 
of an anonymous Army officer against these 
recommendations which “just about destroyed 
Army morale....” 

Third, the search for easy answers to complex 
questions is not necessarily an exclusively civilian 
preoccupation. Kinkead’s book insists that the 
newly promulgated “Code of Conduct for Mem¬ 
bers or the Armed Forces” is an answer to the 
Korean POW experience. In fact, the Code is 
nothing more than a restatement of basic prin¬ 
ciples which every member of the armed forces 
since 1776 has accepted by implication on enter¬ 
ing national military service. The only new 
element in it is an escape clause for the future 
POW which allows him, after giving name, 
rank, service number, and date of birth, to 
“evade answering further questions to the 
utmost of my ability. . . .” The Army, Kinkead 
reports, docs not intend to allow its men the 
privileges even of this escape. 

Perhaps the final irony of the Kinkead book 
lies in its similarity to two peculiarly Communist 
phenomena: self-criticism and indoctrination. 
Kinkcad’s authorities define indoctrination in 
terms of “repetition . . . harassment . . . humil¬ 
iation. , . .” In Every War But One has made 
a rather efficient use of these techniques against 
the otherwise uninformed reader. 


James Joyce 

James Joyce. By Richaru Fllm.an. Oxford 
University Press. 63s. 

T h e exhaustive school of American bio¬ 
graphy has not always been happy in its 
subjects and is frequently pedestrian in style, 
but in Joyce it has found the perfect figure. 
Professor Ellman has risen superbly to the task 
of telling us all. He has filled out the life of a 
man of genius down to the last cigarette; he has 
followed every distraction. We do not complain 
of iti numerable pas.sages like this, which 
describes Joyce’s arrival from France during 
the war: 

On the next day, Dec 15, they went on to 
Lausanne where diey unpacked their bags for 
the first time at the Hotel de La Paix Nora sud¬ 
denly cried out: “Jim, look at this mess. There’s 
green ink over everything.” He had forgotten to 
Fasten the top of the bottle properly. But now 
he lay on the bed in a dressing-gown, oblivious 
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to her complaints, puffing at a cigarette and 

gazing at the ceiling. 

For Joyce was always en voyage from room to 
room, flat to flat, country to country, the true 
exile living in his suitcase. The lines catch some¬ 
thing essential in the whole life of a man who 
floated on a stream of trivia like a straw, the 
rudderless navigator of his stream of conscious¬ 
ness. Until he had finished Finnegans fVa^e, 
there was little of the detail of his life that Joyce 
did not use as a writer. He was fanatically, 
superstitiously exhaustive. Because of the con¬ 
troversies about his work, the artist crystallises 
too easily in our minds; in fact, artist and man 
are in mixed solution, and this is how Professor 
Ellman shows them. In a sense, Joyce is all on 
the surface, for despite his symbolism, his myth¬ 
making, and his odd vanity in thinking himself 
a prophet, he has the clever laugh of one liable 
to say it is all Maskelyne and Devant; he has the 
constantly spreading consciousness of a man 
learning one more language by car, thinking of 
more words for the same things. He had the 
brain of a first-class scholar, the temperament of 
a player, the drastic courage of his genius; but 
does his emotional and imaginative range really 
go deeper than the longing and the unspoiled 
sentiment, the hail and farewell, that one meets 
in the lovely traditional Irish airs.? 

However this may be, Profcs.sor Ellman 
knows that Joyce was the cool, proud, fanatical 
artist, who despite his scornful and youthful 
desire to go for everything in life when he broke 
with Ireland, in fact never left family life. With¬ 
out invention as a writer, he plunged into the 
known not the unknown, worked continually 
the same ground. He was the artist of the lowest 
common domestic denominator which he trans¬ 
posed .so that it became myth. His imagination 
began with the word and met the thing later 
and returned to the word again. In words he 
was enclosed. He saw life as an illuminated pun. 
He was ready to believe at the beginning of the 
last war, for example, that there was some mystic 
connection between the resistance of Finland 
against Russia and the apotheosis of Finn in 
Finnegans Wat^e. Such fantasies kept at bay the 
boredom to which perhaps his isolation had ex¬ 
posed him; just as well to make no distinction 
between language and life. One has seen the 
same thing in other Irish writers—Beckett with 
his cries of “What tedium!”—whose gift of lan¬ 
guage knocks the intolerable minutes on the 
head. But when Jung said that Joyce was a classic 
case of the schizophrenic who successfully trans¬ 
lated his obsessions into literature and saved his 
reason, and added that, as a psycho-analyst, he 
had learned a great deal from him, Joyce was 
pleased by the flattery, but laughed at Jung for 


making such heavy weather out of comic 
writing. Psycho-analysis was blackmail, he said, 
on many occasions. There was not a single 
serious line in Ulysses \ What he meant was 
made clearer when he spoke of the attempt of 
the psychiatrists to cure his daughter’s matiness. 
What was the point of being cured when nor¬ 
mality meant seeing the “battered cabman’s 
face" of the world.? Better madness 1 Better 
words! 

T il £ tigure that contained this unyielding 
artist was set in a lovA:r key. The Joyce 
family have only too often the air of a broken- 
down touring company, often stranded, with 
Joyce himself keeping their spirits up like some 
Edwardian K.-iiut, by twirling his cane or giving 
them a sing-song. Like his rather, he was born 
for debt, drink, and trouble with landladies; he 
was a cheerful exploiter of friends, getting 
rather more out of vulgar company than that 
of his peers, jaunty and, when he was rich, even 
flashy. Terrilied of boredom, avid for change, 
he wrote best on the edge of the domestic preci¬ 
pice. Balzac’s fertilising passion for debt arose 
from a gluttony for things. Joyce loved throwing 
money down the drain. He spent it wildly—five- 
pound tips in restaurants, fur coats for the 
women of his family if they felt upset—as an 
actor might, or to have the sensation of being 
on the move and to buy himself freedom from 
having to concern himself .seriously with circum¬ 
stance. He liked doggi.sh behaviour. He liked 
negligence. One cannot blame a dedicated man 
who has lived in poverty, for bursting into 
absurd extravagance when the money came. The 
pain and the dilapidation into which this life 
landed him in his early days, were redeemed 
by some grace of gesture, by some saving 
courtesy or fantastic act. When he was famous 
his wife was bored by the intellectual company 
he was forced to keep and was continually at 
war with him about the drink that was ruining 
his health, but she said after his death very 
touchingly; “Things arc very dull now. There 
was always something doing when he was 
about.” A record has been kept of the kind of 
comic, scabrous, petulant, scholarly show he put 
on in his English classes at the Berlitz school in 
Trieste; it explains his popularity and also dis¬ 
plays the intellectual superiority and scn.se of 
vocation to which the influential people of the 
city responded. No wonder he had patrons. 

One can be so amused by Professor Ellmann’s 
minute account of Joyce’s picaresque career, that 
one has to jog oneself to remember that through 
all this time he was writing laboriously at the 
most original work obhis lime and making a 
major experiment with language. There is even 
the cold efficiency of genius in his profligacy: 
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he was the profligate family man generating his 
chief subject. Family life existed to feed his art. 
The early enslavement of Stanislaus is one 
example; another, the peculiar insistence that 
Nora should be made to feel faithless because 
she had once been in love before she met him, 
so that Joyce could feel martyred, wronged, mis¬ 
trustful, and exalted by one of his obsessional 
interests: the cuckolded husband; and there is 
the curiously passive attitude to his children and 
particularly to the gifted daughter who went 
mad and who was close to him intellectually. 
When the train that Nora and her children were 
travelling in was fired at in Galway during the 
Civil War, Joyce was certain—when he heard 
the news in France—that the shots were in¬ 
tended for him. And when the Irish Free State 
tried to coax him back to Ireland, he was sure 
he would be treated like Parnell. (So he almost 
certainly would have been.) He particularly 
feared some priest-driven fanatic would throw 
lime in his eves—a horror natural to a man 
nearly blind—nut the identification is that of a 
man living cgoccntrically, as a self-created myth 
in his own imagination. Joyce’s courage, Joyce’s 
rebellion, took him out of Ireland, but not into 
exile in Europe. He became far less of a true 
European than his brother Stanislaus who 
fought out the battles of academic liberalism 
and suffered in them, ^oyce became a nomad 
among words. 

I N A long book, as animated as this one is, it 
is hard for the eye to settle for long on any 
single issue. One is struck, of course, by a 
number of small, piquant things: Joyce reading 
Ulysses aloud to the daughters of the Bulgarian 
consul in Trieste and censoring it on the 
grounds that it was unsuitable for young girls; 
Joyce giving up smoking until he had deprived 
the State of an amount of tax equal to what 
had been deducted in Income Tax. (One Tax 
In.spector had refused to tax him because he 
admired his work.) Above all, it is excellent to 
see Joyce turning trivia into story. After all the 
pretentious things about Joyce arc said, for him 
or against, there remains this lovely ripple of 
perpetual story-telling. Among the larger well- 
known issues one is struck by what a triumph 
the actual publication of Ulysses and Finnegans 
lVa\e was. Joyce’s personal triumph, of course, 
was a thing apart. But very great credit must also 
go to the firm, resourceful, and undaunted state 
of the liberal intellect in Europe and America 
in the period. The mind was indeed not then in 
chains. It was not then an out-voted member of 
a state committee. The battle in the courts was 
desperate but it was short compared with our 
still unfinished battle with the ideologists. The 
support of Joyce by small sums in his early 
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period and eventually by very large sums of 
money from private purses, must be the last 
major efforts of patronage in our time; it was 
liberally given to an artist who was incompre¬ 
hensible, experimental, of no interest to the great 
public and scandalous; and to a man who, 
though extremely industrious and dedicated, 
was also—from any respectable point of view— 
indifferent, careless, and hopelessly improvident. 
The conformist spirit of our over-organised 
society has been incapable of the exemplary 
fervour of the revolutionary generation that pre¬ 
ceded it. The fervour is all the more remarkable 
when one reflects that if Finnegans IVa^e is not 
an aberration, but a work of significance, it is 
the funeral monument to a written culture. In 
it the grammarian abolishes language and slides 
into sound. In its written state Finnegans Wa\e 
has to be left to the horde of Alexandrian monks 
now tickling themselves to ecstasy with conun¬ 
drums in our universities. Against this vulgar 
view. Professor Ellman makes the purely bio¬ 
graphical suggestion that in moving into the 
subject of night<onsciousncss Joyce was per¬ 
forming one more act of personal therapy: he 
was leaving his life-long isolation and finding a 
union with human beings in the common, in¬ 
voluntary consciousness of sleep, where none are 
separate because none can choose what comes 
into their minds, where the trivia are absurd 
and where we are helpless in our own comedy. 

With this idea in mind, arc we to think of 
mass<ulturc as basically the great, common 
snooze? Ulysses, at any rate, might be the first 
novel of such a culture; it contains many 
elements one imagines to be congenial: the ordi¬ 
nary people, the lowest common denominator, 
and the clement of myth which immediately 
laccomcs important when people doggedly 
refuse to protest against their own insignificance. 
The work is built up from the depths. What 
mass-culture we have, is essentially visual, oral, 
and dramatic; and Ulysses is a store of noises, 
of stage techniques, scenes, masks, disguises, 
soliloquies, and self-dramatisations. It goes 
directly to eye and ear and kills reflection. 
Again, the scene of the book is real and know- 
able; it celebrates—Professor Ellman’s excellent 
word—the characteristic life of our time, the life 
of a large city. It is a book of shambling street 
lore, whether, as it recedes into the history of 
literature, it will come to look like some extinct 
mastodon or a grammarian’s orgy, whether it 
turns out to be the end of something or the 
beginning of something else, it will remain a 
fertilising and comic compendium. Even 
though, as many critics have said, it tells us 
nothing. 

V. S. Pritchett 


With the Publisher’s 
Compliments 

The Truth about a Publisher. By Sir Stanley 
Unwin. Allen Sr Unwin. 25s. 

I Am My Brother. By John Lehmann. Long¬ 
mans. 25s. 

An Occupation for Gentlemen. By Frederic 
Warburg. Hutchinson. 21s. 

‘‘■rjvERY successful publisher,” I was once 
XI told by someone in the profession, “must 
know how to be a split personality—a business¬ 
man to his authors and a literary man to his 

f irinter.” The quip has stuck in my mind but 
ike other plausible generalisations docs not 
easily fit individuals. For example, Mr. Warburg 
has always not so much alternated between the 
two roles as fused them. Mr. Lehmann was both 
poet and publisher but was he ever really a hard 
businessman? As for Sir Stanley Unwin, 
although he started work at fifteen, was he not 
spiritually born into the Establishment? 

It has always seemed to me fitting that Mr. 
Warburg should have become the English pub¬ 
lisher of Thomas Mann, because in personality 
he might have stepped out of Buddenbroo^s. 
The implied question in his title is not quite 
the right one. A gentleman can turn his hand to 
anything. But should a young man from a solid 
upper-middle-class family whose sons went fairly 
automatically into banking, business, and the 
senior professions, have gone into a trade which 
(as Mann might have put it) was as question¬ 
able as publishing, involving contact with such 
dubious characters as writers, and leading so 
frequently to financial instability? 

Mr. Warburg’s book relates how through in¬ 
born restlessness and an education at, in that 
order, Public School, Passchendaclc, and Oxford, 
he took this plunge. It brought him all one could 
have prophesied: long toil, contact with writers 
from Bertrand Kus.sell and H. G. Wells to the 
unknown, a second marriage to a wife who 
painted and designed, who is exotic, pungent 
in her comment, and a born partisan; and also 
years of continuous crisis over minor sums not 
usually associated with the banking name of 
Warburg. 

This, however, came later. In his early 
chapters Mr. Warburg tells how he joined the 
firm of Routledgc and was apprenticed to his 
“Master,” W. S. Stallybrass. There, in the 
’twenties, he incidentally thought up that 
famous series of half-a-crown books, “To-day 
and To-morrow,” starting off with Haldane, 
Russell, and Schiller, jind {Mrobably still the best 
series of polemical pamphlets published in 
modern English. 
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About the time of the Spanish Civil Wat, Mr. 
Warburg’s restlessness caused him to leave Rout- 
ledge and risk his small capital (and that of a 
new partner, Roger Senhouse) in establishing 
the firm of Seeker & Warburg. His politick 
sentiments were those of a rebel and he saw his 
firm as the voice of the genuine Left, that is, 
both anti'Fascist and anti-Communist. Between 
1936 and 1940 he and Senhouse courageously 
published book after book (such as Kenyatta’s 
Facing Mount Kenya and Orwell’s Homage 
to Catalonia) which spread this faith but did not 
really sell. It is at this point, at the outbreak of 
war in 1939, with himself in the role of strug¬ 
gling radical publisher, that Mr. Warburg ends 
his volume. Much has of course changed. Given 
Mr. Warburg’s solid background, it was, I 
think, inevitable that he should eventually head 
a firm whose international standing is at once 
solid, progressive, and distinguished, with a list 
including Mann, Wells, Gide, and Orwell, 
Lewis Mumford, Lionel Trilling, and Angus 
Wilson. But this is the story for the promised 
second volume. 

Mr. Lehmann, in his second autobiographical 
volume, takes up his publishing story in 1939-40. 
Is it criticism to say that in I Am My Brother 
he does inadequate justice to himself as pub¬ 
lisher, or to be precise, as editor? He had been 
associated with Leonard and Virginia Woolf in 
the Hogarth Press. His lasting achievement (as 
older readers know and younger ones should) 
was that through his firm, and then through 
Penguin New Writing, he worked throughout 
the war to maintain a forum for creative litera¬ 
ture, and especially for the younger poets and 
prose writers of England and Europe. In this, 
as retrospect makes all the clearer, Mr. Lehmann 
succeeded admirably. In this age of barren 
affluence it seems strange to think that, without 
journalistic concession, Penguin New Writing 
in wartime sold 80,000 copies a month and found 
its way to the lower-deck and the other-ranks 
mess. 

One’s impression on looking back is how good 
much of its material was and how many writers 
of unusual promise were first published by Mr. 
Lehmann. The lost wartime poets, Alun Lewis, 
Sidney Keyes, Demetrios Capetanakis, or a rare 
prose writer like Denton Welch—how thought¬ 
ful and dignified they seem now as we view 
them in their last unmoving pose. The main 
part in the movement was without doubt Mr. 
Lehmann’s, as editor and inspirer. For this 
reason I think it a pity that he has not told it 
as a straight editorial story. In his book it is 
mingled with recollections of fragile wartime 
moods—and how difficult these are to re-create 
—and far too many and confusing references 
to personalities and party life. Yet his book con¬ 
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vinced me that the time has surely come to issue 
an anthoIoCT of wartime poetry and prose. 

Conversdy, if / Am My Brother is taken as 
an essay in self-portraiture, the impression is 
that Mr. Lehmann is writing not enough as 
autobiographer and too much as publisher: he is 
too reticent, too polite, and the reader can there¬ 
fore only feel that he is a more interesting person 
than he has here made out. For instance, Mr. 
Lehmann started out in 1939 with strong Left- 
wing political views which he clearly no longer 
held in the same form in 1945; but we are not 
told nearly enough about this. He recalls how 
he moved with detachment between literary and 
high social circles, but permits himself only an 
occasional irony about the latter. Above all, Mr. 
Lehmann was friend and critic to a generation 
of contemporary writers: Auden, Spender, Con¬ 
nolly, Green, Isherwood, Orwell, Pritchett—Mr. 
Lehmann must have known their shortcomings 
as well as talents and one waits for his con¬ 
sidered criticism and evaluation, but it never 
comes. One hopes that in his next volume he 
will not hold back so much. 

W i T H Sir Stanley Unwin—how untypical 
all publishers are—wc are in another 
world. The Truth about a Publisher is the type 
of autobiography whose appeal lies in strict pro¬ 
fessionalism and understatement. How familiar 
Sir Stanley’s story sounds, how comforting to 
read: the Late Victorian childhood in a devout 
nonconformist family, with, as so often, a strict 
father and most unusual mother; the hero’s early 
start in life as office boy; the broadening years 
of travel; the building or George Allen & Unwin 
into a firm with a household name. Sir Stanley 
is deliberately not concerned with self-expres¬ 
sion, yet how clearly he expresses the spirit of 
a keener era where one could combine intel¬ 
lectual radicalism with the sober, continuous 
building of an organisation. As publisher he 
was brought into stimulating contact with the 
minds that questioned and shaped an age— 
Russell, Wells, Lowes Dickinson, Tawncy, 
Nevinson, Hobhouse, Webb, and Laski, not to 
speak of Masaryk, Trotsky, Spcngler, and 
Freud. He published the Fabians, and in the 
mornings walked regularly on Hampstead 
Heath with Ramsay Macdonald. At the same 
time. Sir Stanley is able to look back on world 
best-sellers, ranging from Uza of Lambeth to 
The Way of an Eagle, from Ann Veronica on 
her bicycle to Thor Heyerdahl on his Kon-Ti\i 
raft. Sir Stanley’s account of the technical pro¬ 
motion of the last-named is an object lesson in 
market research and business anticipation. It 
leaves no doubt, as he says somewhere, that he 
could easily have become a millionaire. His last 
chapters see him travelling the globe not merely 
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for the firm but as ambassador and assured 
senior statesman of the British book trade. Sir 
Stanley recounts all this in a style which is terse 
and curiously appropriate: 

For some reason which I cannot pretend to 
explain, world wars stimulate an interest in 
Russian literature. We did our part in minister¬ 
ing to that demand.... 

A problem which deeply concerned me and 
was uppermost in the minds of thoughtftil 
people at that time was the future of Germany, 
and we published a number of books on the sub¬ 
ject. Only second in importance was the question 
of self-government in India, a subject likewise 
reflected in our list.. . 

Reading passages like these, I felt that they 
had a familiar tone, momentarily puzzling till 
I recognised the similarity. It might have been 
Lord Attlee writing about the administration of 
the United Kingdom, and not merely Sir Stanley 
about the affairs of Allen & Unwin. 

T. R. Fyvel 


Britain v. Europe 

Europe Will Not Wait. By Anthony Nutting. 
Hollis & Carter. i2s. 6d. 

W E AK£ now all beginning to realise the 
immensity of Britain’s failure since the 
war to provide leadership for the new Western 
Europe which has grown up over those years. 
While wc in Britain have been preoccupied with 
maintaining our national sovereignty and our 
prestige as a Great Power, clinging to dating 
illusions about the Commonwealth and our 
“.special relationship” with the United States, 
practically everyone has been far too slow in 
realising what remarkable changes have been 
taking place across the Channel. There, in the 
heart of what was left of Europe to the west 
of the Iron Curtain, the younger and more 
radical forces in post-war society have been 
building something quite new. What they have 
been building is almost certainly not an old- 
fashioned Federal Union; nor is it merely a co¬ 
operation between national states; it is some¬ 
thing between the two, which docs not really fit 
into the categories of the textbooks. The nation 
continues as an individual cultural and political 
entity, but certain functions (at the moment, 
mainly economic) are being developed as the 
joint territory of national and supra-national 
organisations, operating together in a subtle and 
highly empirical fashion. 

Mr. Nutting’s book is an admirable analysis 
of Britain’s failure to sec that the biggest and 
most disastrous war in history has produced 


these qualitative (and not merely quantitative) 
changes in Europe’s political structure. Rightly, 
he attacks both the post-war Labour and Con¬ 
servative Governments for their failure to see 
what was happening and to give the lead which 
the continental Europeans so badly wanted us to 
provide. And he argues—again quite correctly— 
that our current policies towards Europe are at 
least as irrelevant to any sort of rapprochement 
with Europe as ail the rest of our post-war 
policies. If we really do not want to count our¬ 
selves as part of Europe, but merely to be an 
island lying off its snorc:^ then our present 
policies of trying to consolidate the “Outer 
Seven” of the Scandinavians and the traditional 
neutrals are perfeedy .sensible—^just as all our 
other post-war policies towards Europe have 
been perfectly consistent with one another, if 
one accepts this basic assumption of semi¬ 
isolation. On the other hand our policies have 
certainly not been consistent with our repeated 
protestations that we belong to Europe. 

Nor, to my mind, have our policies been con¬ 
sistent with the economic, political, and strategic 
realities of the situation. They have all been based 
on the “three circles” theory—the theory diat wc 
have special rclaUon.ships with the United Statc.s, 
with the Commonwealth, and with Europe, and 
that wc can only maintain our power and 
prosperity by maintaining all these links. 

In a very broad sense this is, of course, true. 
But there is an immcn.se amount of sclf-dccep- 
lion about the “three circles” theory. In his argu¬ 
ments for clo.scr relationships with Europe, what 
I most miss in Mr. Nutting’s book arc attempts 
to show that the “special relationship” with the 
United States is nothing more than the fact that 
wc happen to be her most powerful ally, and to 
show what our {xjHtical relationships with the 
Commonwealth really amount to. He provides a 
useful analysis of our economic rclatio'nships 
with the Commonwealth, and argues that a 
much closer relationship with the Common 
Market would do very little harm to our trading 
relationships with the Commonwealth. An analy¬ 
sis of the nature of the Commonwealth as a 
political institution would almost certainly lead 
to the conclusion that a greater degree of politi¬ 
cal involvement in Europe would uo no harm at 
all to our Commonwealth political links. In fact, 

I would have been happier if the argument had 
been developed more on these political lines; in 
his analysis of our Commonwealth trading 
relationships I do think that Mr, Nutting has 
overplayed his hand a little. In particular, there 
is the fact that Whitehall is unwilling to risk 
renegotiation of the Commonwealth Preference 
system as a whole because those countries which 
give us much the grerfler part of the total prefer¬ 
ences we enjoy (notably Australia and New 
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Zealand) believe they give us more in the way 
of preference than we mve to them, while at 
the same time many or the other countries to 
whom we give some preference give us prac¬ 
tically nothing in exchange, and seem most un¬ 
likely to offer us anything. Whitehall’s fear is 
that the net effect of any renegotiation would 
work to our disadvantage—therefore it is best 
to keep as quiet as possible, even though it is 
realised that over the next decade or so, many 
of the remaining advantages of the system are 
likely to go. One of our problems is that if we 
disturb the Commonwealth preference system, 
we shall lose now the advantages which might 
otherwise take ten or fifteen years to erode away. 

Tttts DOES NOT, HOWEVER, do anything to destroy 
the merits of the main argument of the book. 
Nevertheless, I think there arc two major weak¬ 
nesses which are a good deal more serious. One 
is an understandable enough tendency to play 
party politics, and contrive to place a more than 
fair share of our blame for our post-war failures 
in Europe on the shoulders of the post-war 
Labour Government. The other weakness is that 
the author’s own positive proposals for moving 
on from w'hcrc we now find ourselves would in 
practice prove to be inadequate—like all the 
other compromises put forward by Britain since 
the war. 

Mr. Nutting puts the great turning-point of 
our post-war failures towards Europe at the 
refusal to join the Coal and Steel Community 
in T950, so placing the blame squarely on the 
shoulders of the Labour Government. Certainly, 
Labour does deserve a great deal of blame for 
its failures at that time and for its obsession 
with the Commonwealth and the American 
links. (Still more do the present Labour leaders 
deserve criticism for their failure to give any sort 
of radical lead on our relationship with Europe!) 
Rut two things deserve to be kept in mind. 
One is that there was an internal logic to 
Labour’s position when it was in power (though 
not to-day)—they were obsessed by fears of food 
and raw material shortages (and therefore intent 
on securing our supplies from the Common¬ 
wealth and America), and they were tied to 
policies of detailed economic planning (which 
would not have been possible if we had been 
closely tied to a rather more laisser-faire Europe). 
The second thing to bear in mind is that the 
real date of the great rift was in the early years 
of the Conservative Government—a Govern¬ 
ment whose leaders out of office had been loud 
in proclaiming their desire for “a united 
Europe,” and then as Nutting shows very fairly, 
wrecked the European Defence Community 
through their unwillingness to accept limitations 
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on our sovereignty, even though almost all these 
limitations were accepted later, in order to 
achieve the much less worthwhile aim of an 
independent German membership of nato. If 
the Conservatives had been willing to enter 
E.D.C., or even subsequently to approach the 
early stages of the Common Market negotiations 
in a serious state of mind, then Labour’s 
failure to join the Coal and Steel Community 
would have meant nothing. The real misjudg- 
ments were those of Churchill and Eden— 
neither of them men capable of particularly 
sympathetic understanding of new political 
trends. 

The positive proposals which Nutting puts 
forward (in very rough form) for moving ahead 
from where we now find ourselves arc almost 
precisely the same as those he supported back 
in 1955; they are along the lines of Robert 
Boothby’s Strasbourg Plan of 1952. This would 
provide for a fairly loose Commonwealth- 
Europcan economic grouping, originally in¬ 
tended largely to deal with what was feared to 
be a perennial dollar shortage, and on the tariff 
front providing for a complicated (but work¬ 
able) double-tier tariff .system. Under it, Britain 
would allow Commonwealth goods to enter 
tariff-free, European goods to come in at a low 
tariff, and other goods at the high existing 
tariff. 

I believe this kind of scheme was a starter in 
1955—in fact I did a good deal of arguing for 
precisely such a scheme at that time. I certainly 
think it was more of a starter than the Industrial 
Free Trade Area proposals eventually chosen 
by the Cabinet, which suffered from an exces¬ 
sively neat tidiness of presentation which failed 
hopelessly to conceal an overwhelming concern 
with a narrow British self-interest. Not that I 
would go so far as Nutting in his belief that 
the Free Trade proposals were not a real starter 
at all—there was certainly something of a chance 
that they would succeed, and the whole episode 
did a great deal to educate British public opinion 
about European economic and political realities. 

Where I am quite sure that Nutting is wrong, 
however, is to think that anything like the Stras¬ 
bourg Plan is a starter now that the Rome 
Treaty of the Six has been signed and is rapidly 
changing the whole face of Europe, and that 
now America would object most bitterly (and 
effectively, since a GATT waiver would be 
needed) to any sort of deliberate ganging up 
against her exports, as was intended in the 
Strasbourg Plan. 

What, then, of the other two possible policies, 
which arc dismissed by Nutting? One is, put 
crudely, to wait for Adenauer to die and then 
hope to set up a Free Trade Area. Here I agree 
with Nutting; in international affairs events are 
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“bigger than the men who create them and cer¬ 
tainly more compelling than the influence of 
those who inherit them.” 

This leaves the third possibility—that Britain 
could sign the Rome Treaty and join the 
Common Market. Here, Nutting’s argument is 
quite simply that “France would find a way 
to keep us out.” This view is, 1 suggest with 
respect, nonsense—and none the less nonsensical 
for being often repeated. For one thing we must 
accept that if the French arc as negative as all 
that, we can come to no significant arrangement 
of any kind with the Six—certainly not an 
arrangement for implementing the Strasbourg 
Plan, as Nutting suggests. In any case, it is im¬ 
portant to realise that French businessmen are 
in general much more confident than they were 
a year or two ago; they have found that at a 
sensible exchange rate, they can compete with 
much more effect with Germany than they had 
expected—so why not with Britain too? But far 
and away the most important fact is that the 
French know perfectly well that the one thing 
that would certainly wreck the Common Market 
would be an attempt to exclude a European 
state which was willing to enter under the same 
rules as existing members. It was easy for 
France to exclude us from Europe when we tried 
(in the Free Trade Area scheme) to come in 
under our own carefully devised set of rules. 
Things would be very different if we said we 
would go in on the club’s rules. In fact the 
whole tenor of this book leads to the conclusion 
that Britain’s entry into the Common Market is 
a perfectly possible course of action, from the 
point of view of Britain and of the rest of the 
Commonwealth, and that such a close associa¬ 
tion with Europe is desirable. It is a great pity 
that as important a leader of radical opinion as 
Mr. Nutting should have refused the last fence, 
after showing so clearly how much harm has 
been done in the past by British refusal to take 
other fences, 

Alan Day 


Sages and Hucksters 

Advertising: A New Approach. By Walter 
Taplin. Hutchinson. 25s. 

ORE than one Greek philosopher com¬ 
pared the possible lives of man to the three 
types of person who went to the Olympic 
Games: some to compete, some to watch, some 
to sell things to those who watched or com¬ 
peted. The Greek philosophers, gentlemen of in¬ 
dependent means, found it easy, in evaluating 
these types of life, to put at the top those who 


watched and at the bottom those who sold. Not 
so the contemporary intellectual, for whom, in a 
society where his own and his fellow-citizens’ 
welfare palpably depends on the prosperity of a 
consumer economy, the posture of the lofty sage 
is too embarrassing. 

Yet the old disdain for the huckster is lurking 
somewhere, and finds its outlets, above all to¬ 
wards the advertisers; even if it is too much to 
run down in general those who produce and 
sell, those who merely sell are fairer game. This 
disdain is not pre-empted by any one political 
outlook; it can be equally part of a Left-wing 
dislike of advertising, a Radical distrust of it, or 
a High Tory contempt for it. The difference is 
that while the High Tory on the whole is forced 
merely to look in the other direction, since the 
party that he must (however unwillingly) call 
his is the hucksters’ party, the Radicals and the 
Left-wing can look for reasons. 

Moreover, they may find them. Even if the 
ultimate motive of their search is an atavistic 
distrust of the market-place, the distrust -as 
applied to the advertisers may be well-founded. 
Even the well-disposed, indeed, have begun to 
worry, both about the economic effects of con¬ 
temporary advertising, such as apparently un¬ 
limited want-creation, and about the tone given 
to society by its ubiquity, its reiteration of 
dubious claims, its systematic inflation of mar¬ 
ginal or non-existent differences. 

Thus the intellectual vis-h-vis commercial 
society can find real fuel for the old sage’s fur¬ 
nace, even if he is embarrassed by a vague aware¬ 
ness that the old furnace is what it is. Others, 
however, characteristically react in the opposite 
direction. They are so embarrassed by the mere 
thought of the sage’s superciliousness that they 
rush to the muddiest corner of the market-place 
and immerse themselves. Just as in politics there 
are intellectuals who revel more than most poli¬ 
ticians in the knock-about of the hustings and 
the seamy texture of fixing and bargaining, so 
there are some, not themselves advertisers or 
business men, who find Life and Reality above 
all in the salesman’s world. 

After reading Walter Taplin’s book, one 
might be excused for thinking that the “New 
Approach" mentioned in its title was precisely 
this, the Approach of Acceptance, “Don’t be a 
squeamish fuddy-duddy,” he seems to say: "this 
is life as it is lived, this is our world—stop 
fussing and take it." As an interpretation of 
Taplin’s intentions, however, this would be a 
mistake. On the contrary, the novelty of the 
Approach is supposed to lie in its impartiality: 
Taplin claims that this book is not a polemical 
attack on or defence of advertising but an objec¬ 
tive study of the problems that surround it. This 
claim is unsubstantiated. 
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The book fails into two parts. In the £rst» and 
longer, part Taplin discusses such general ques¬ 
tions as want<reation, the distinction (if any) 
between information and persuasion, and the 
morality of subliminal advertising. In the second 
part he gives some information, though not 
much, about the organisation of the advertising 
industry. None of the important issues raised in 
the first part is discussed at a level that really 
laces the difficulties. There is a clear example 
of this in Taplin’s discussion of wants, and of 
what Galbraith and others have called “want- 
creation.” Taplin starts by remarking correctly 
that the psychological and social facts here arc 
enormously complex and not satisfactorily met 
by the abstract concepts of economic theory. He 
proceeds to contrast the present state of affairs 
in our society, of an increasing demand for con¬ 
sumer goods accelerated by advertising, with two 
possible “ideals” that might be opposed to it. 
l ie seems to think (quite absurdly) that these are 
the only conceivable alternatives. One is an 
ascetic, or puritan ideal, of “the simple life.” 
This, he assures us, he docs not want to dis¬ 
parage as an ideal, but he argues that it is un¬ 
known to or unshared by the vast majority of 
people and is in fact impracticable. The other 
ideal is that of reaching some point of “satis¬ 
faction” at which the increase in the material 
standard stops; this again, he argues, is imprac¬ 
ticable, and would involve an arbitrary attempt 
to put a stop to an unceasing development and 
change which is essential to humanity. 

Granted the iMPRACTtcABiLiTv of these ideals, 
he argues, two things follow. First, the constant 
development of new material wants is inevitable. 
Second, since the psychological facts arc so com¬ 
plicated and obscure, there is no belter way of 
this development’s happening than the way it 
docs happen in our society, by people making 
things and trying to get other people to buy 
them by advertising; after all, he says, people 
are free not to buy things if they don’t want to, 
and any attempt to interfere with the process 
and guide it in some other direction would 
involve gross and gratuitous presumptions about 
what people “really” want. Thus it appears— 
though Taplin docs not put the conclusion quite 
explicitly—that the present workings of the 
market correspond to the facts of human nature. 

This argument totally misses the point of Gal¬ 
braith’s or any similar position, which is not to 
oppose to the present state of affairs a society 
which does not develop, but one that develops 
in a different way. Moreover, it does not seek an 
alternative which imposes on people what they 
do not want, but an alternative which gives 
people more of things which they do want in a 
consumer economy but progressively tend not to 


The Great Contest: 
Russia and the West 

ISAAC DEUTSCHER 

The break-up of the Summit Conference gives 
sharp point to Isaac Dcutscher’s penetrating 
analysis of Soviet foreign policy, the nature of the 
Khrushchev regime, the implications of ‘peaceful’ 
coexistence’. Coupled with a reasoned exposition 
of the dangers is a plea for the taking of calculated 
risks. This is essential reading for all who wish to 
understand the stresses and tensions of East-West 
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Ethics since 1900 
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A brief account of the main ethical problems which 
have been discussed in this century in England, 
France, and the United States. Among the writings 
dealing with these problems which have been 
considered and analysed in detail arc those of 
Bradley, Moore, Prichard, Ayer, Stevenson, and 
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Engravings of 
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With an Introduction by RUARI McLEAN 

Joan Hassall is widely known as one of the most 
distinguished wood-engravers in this country. 

Ruari McLean, who lias selected and introduced 
nearly 200 engravings from the whole field of her 
art, also discusses her background, methods of 
work, and the art and technique of wood-engraving 
generally. 2 is net {Forthcoming) 
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have their due place in the story. 
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get. These arc things such as decent public ser¬ 
vices and an acceptable standard of town plan¬ 
ning and amenity. These are wants which can¬ 
not be translated into choices as simply as the 
wants for things that can be advertised and 
bought over a counter. Nevertheless they exist. 

Similarly with the strength of wants. For the 
advertiser, the strength of wants can be measured 
only in terms of cfTcciivc demand, t.e., by what 
e will pay for something in the existing 
economic situation. This is notoriously inade¬ 
quate, because jx’ople can very much want cither 
things which they cannot in fact pay lor, though 
other individuals can (as old-age pensioners want 
holidays); or which no individuals can pay for, 
though the state can (such as town-planning); 
or which no one could in any direct sense pay 
for at all, though economic planning is relevant 
to them (such as an easing of social tension). 
It is only by already accepting the advertiser’s 
notion of a want that one can ignore these wants 
as real wants, and fail to consider the question 
whether economic resources should not be 
diverted to them from the advertising economy. 

The questions of wants and of want<reation 
are undoubtedly complex and insufficiently ex¬ 
plored. But it is, anyway, clear that wc do and 
must have a notion of a “want” that goes beyond 
that of a want expressed in an individual pur¬ 
chase; one could not even start to talk about 
society without going further, whether it be at 
the relatively humdrum level of wants for public 
services, or the more elusive wants involved 
when wc speak—as we surely can .sireak—of a 
society or some section of a society being “dis¬ 
satisfied.” As soon as one goes further, one sees 
that the wants that the advertiser characteristi¬ 
cally serves or creates arc only a fraction of actual 
or possible wants, and the question of the social 
and economic importance to be given to these 
is entirely open to discussion—a discussion which 
Taplin tries to avoid altogether. 

This is just one central example of how 
Taplin skates over the important issues. He 
skates so much, in fact, that as a work about 
advertising, his book offers little ground for dis¬ 
cussion. What strikes one about the book is not 
so much what it .says about advertising, as the 
devices employed in saying it. The book offers, 
however unintentionally, an impressive display 
of Acceptance Ploys in action. One or two are 
worth a closer look. 

For instance, confronted with the Plain Man’s 
World, the Acceptance theorist can cover a lot 
of ground by being a Plain Man just as often, 
and for as long as, he likes. This is well illus¬ 
trated by a certain dialectical device which 
Taplin uses over and over again. It is a verbal 
equivalent of the two-headed penny, and works 
like this: if your opponent urges some distinction 



against you (for example, if the critics of adver¬ 
tising suggest that informative advertising 
should be distinguished from persuasive, and the 
latter discouraged), you say: “The distinction 
you are drawing is extremely imprecise and 
vague; it cannot ultimately be pressed; where 
arc wc to draw the line.?” etc. If, on the other 
hand, your own account of some matter is very 
superficial and imprecise, and you are criticised 
for this, you say: “Away with all these academic 
subtleties I Of cour.se in practical matters distinc¬ 
tions cannot be pressed too far; the plain man 
knows where to draw the line,” etc. The other 
man’s necessary imprecision is always a muddle; 
your own muddle is always necessary impre¬ 
cision. 


Again, xirtRE is the device of nonchalantly 
relying on some rather refined form of argument 
and, by complacently apologising for its 
subtlety, distracting attention from the question 
of the argument’s validity. Thus Taplin lays a 
good deal of weight on what he .seems to regard 
as a rather fancy piece of reasoning designed to 
show that “in real life it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to separate information from per¬ 
suasion,” “The mere offer of .information by 
person A implies the suggestion that some other 
person B should pay attention to it rather than 
do something else. ... In other words A is try¬ 
ing to persuade B ... in giving information at 
all, A is trying to persuade B, or somebody else, 
or everybody, to spend some time receiving that 
information.” 

This is a rubbishy piece of sophistry. Even if 
we accepted the argument, itself fallacious, that 
any piece of information is designed to persuade 
somebody or other not already so disposed to pay 
attention to it, it still would not follow that we 
could not distinguish, in the relevant sense, 
between informative and persuasive advertising; 
we could still distinguish—which is what 
matters—between announcements merely de¬ 
signed to persuade people to attend to the infor¬ 
mation they contain, and those designed to 
persuade them to buy something. 

It is hard to believe that any moderately alert 
reader would be convinced by such stuff. The 
characteristic thing is that Taplin himself, on 
the surface, appears not to mind whether we 
arc convinced or not. Some might regard the 
argument, he continues, “as possibly true but 
unduly refined.” Yet Taplin reverts to the 
argument, and relies on it, refined or not. 

This curious and dangerous oscillation be¬ 
tween intellectual and non-intellectual discus¬ 
sion, between “refiivfd” analysis and bluff 
assertion, is very characteristic of a certain 
approach to “practical” questions. It can often 



be produced by, and influence, people who are 
ashamed of seeming sage-like or supercilious in 
face of the practied world. Parallels could cer¬ 
tainly be found in politics for this guilt-driven 
self-mutilation of the intellect. 

The book might be rather less distressing if it 
were just meant as a brisk piece of journalism. 
But it bears at least a trace of graver intellectual 
pretensions. Taplin is Research Fellow in Adver¬ 
tising and Promotional Activity at the London 
School of Economics. He describes this book 
only as a “by-product” of his research activities; 
nevertheless one might expect to find in it some 
kind of academic approach to the subject. One 
does not. This may be because he has thoroughly 
abandoned academic clothing in investigating 
the business world. Alternatively, it may be 
because his position is rather an outpost of the 
business world in academic life. (It is financed 
by the Advertising Association, and what 
appears to have been the first announcement 
of its foundation was, rather oddly, made by 
Lord Luke to a conference of that Association 
at Brighton.) 

However this may be, and at whatever level 
Taplin means his book to be taken, it can be 
seen as a sharp warning against the Acceptance 
Neurosis. Embarrassed theorists hastening to the 
business embrace may sec from it into what, 
dazzled by the neon lighting, they might fall. 

Bernard Williams 


We note with sorrow the death of Boris 
Pasternak.; he was the greatest Russian 
master of our time, and both his literary 
achievement and personal example will 
remain unforgot fen. 


FROM THE OTHER 
SHORE 


the Land of Shakespeare & Burns** 

T h e literary Gazette has already reported that 
K. A. Fcdin and A. T. Tvardovsfcy recently 
visitctl England on an invitation from the British 
Council—an official organ of the British Govern¬ 
ment in charge of propaganda and cultural liaison 
with foreign countries. On their return home the 
two writers recounted their trip at a meeting of 
the Secretariat of the U.S.S.R. Writers’ Union. 
Fcdin remarked that he and Tvardovsky had gladly 
accepted tlie invitation from the British Council 
having in mind the need for a further broadening 
of creative contact between Soviet and Engli.sh 
writers. 

“The British Council," said Fcdin, “made it 
possible for us to sec the sights of London, to visit 
Oxford .and Cambridge, Stratford-on-Avon and 
Edinburgh, as well as museums, theatres, and 
places as.sociated with Shakespeare and Burns. And 
even thougli we arrived between terms, when most 
university students were away on excursions and 
only an occasional professor was to lx: seen crossing 
the lawn of his college quad (a privilege reserved 
for professors only), this did not affect the full and 
varii gated programme offered us by our hosts.” 

Tvardovsky added some interesting details to the 
account of tliis first part of their programme: "I 
wisli, first of all, to say something about Stratford- 
on-Avon where Shakespeare’s house is preserved as 
a shrine. This house, with its blackened beams and 
lieavy flagstones made a tremendous impression on 
us. I also remember the ancient town of Edinburgh 
which appeared as if carved out of rock; and par¬ 
ticularly do I remember the great city of London 
where we were introduced to the magnificent 
National Gallery, the Royal Opera House, and the 
new' Festival Hall where w'e attended a concert 
dedicated to the w'orks of Mozart, Bach, and 
Stravinsky.” 

Speaking about the soolled “non-literary" part 
of his stay in London, Tvardovsky mentioned his 
visit to Parliament where he was received by Emrys 
Hughes, M.P. 

During three wdiole w'ecks the Soviet guests were 
daily meeting numerous Engli.sh writers of different 
literary movements, publishers, and representatives 
of various English intellectual circles. On several 
occasions they had talks with Sir Charles Snow, a 
notable prose w'ritcr, and with his wife, the 
authoress Pamela Hansford Johnson. 


This report on the recent journey to Britain 
by Konstantin Fcdin. first secretary of the 
Soviet Writers' Union, and Alexander 
Tvardovsky, editor-in-chief of Novy Mir, was 
published in the Moscow Litcraturnaya 
Cazeta on r^th May. 
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“Charles Snow, a venerable and very popular 
English novelist, author of a trilogy on the life of 
English seicnlists and students, impressed us with 
his pleasant character and absence of all prejudice," 
said Fedin. “He invited us to his home and gave 
us a warm welcome.” 

“This visit,” remarked Tvardovsky, “was dear 
to us also because at an early stage of our contact 
we felt a certain similarity in our views on litera¬ 
ture and realism. We discovered a mutual sympathy 
towards the literature of the other’s country. C. P. 
Snow confessed that already in his youth he came 
under the influence of the great Russian writers 
and literary critics. He gave precedence among die 
latter to Belinsky who had, according to him, a 
singularly developed arsthctic sense. Having stressed 
that he is ‘overmuch indebted to Russian literature’ 
Snow remarked that ‘Tolstoy and Chekhov these 
are the gods.’ He also highly praised the works of 
Turgenev, Leskov, and Dostoyevsky.” 

In London, before seeing C. P. Snow, the Soviet 
wi iters visited the Tate Gallery with its magnificent 
collection of English paintings and I^uropean 
masters; a gallery which, regrettably, pays much too 
high a tribute to life-destroying abstractionism. The 
conversation with C. P. Snow naturally touched 
upion this too.... Lady Pamela firmly suggested 
leaving this subject well alone, but the master of 
die hou.se held a different view. 

“As far as literature is concerned,” said Sir 
Charles, “the superiority of realism is fairly obvious 
to me. In the graphic arts, however, much is as yet 
seen but darkly, and Ciod alone knows what we 
are to make of it ” 

All the same, neither this nor certain other issues 
prevented the two sides from agreeing on the neces¬ 
sity for a closer contact lietwecn Soviet and English 
painters, or that there is an ever-increasing 
interest shown in England towards Soviet Russian 
culture.... 

The inseparable interpreter attached to the Soviet 
writers was Peter Norman—an Englishman, a pilot 
in the last war, now a teacher of Russian language 
and literature. Fedin and Tvardovsky familiarly 
christened him Pyotr Petrovich. He knew Russian 
to perfection and recited from memory verses of 
Pushkin and Lermontov—and not Just those which 
arc widely known from school-textbooks, but those 
which arc only familiar to the true lovers of Russian 
poetry. This indefadgable and informative guide 
never missed an opportunity to learn from his 
charges about die latest achievements in Moscow 
art, stage, and screen. This was a perpetual subject 
for enquiries directed at Fedin and Tvardovsky 
wherever they went. 

This growth of interest concerning Soviet litera¬ 
ture and its masters is reflected in “the case of 
Burns,” as it is known in London. 

“On several occasions,” said Tvardovsky, “we 
heard from Russian-speaking Englishmen that 
having read Burns in our language they experienced 
in a novel fashion all the greatness of this out¬ 
standing Scotdsh (xjct. According to them, the wide 
popularity enjoyed by the works of Burns in the 
Soviet Union owes much to the magnificent trans- 
ladons of them by Marshak_” 

The Soviet guests naturally travelled to Scodand, 


Burns’ nadve land, where they visited the famous 
memorial house of the poet. This, quite un- 
eypcctcdly, created “a real social turmoil” as Tvar¬ 
dovsky facetiously puts it.... Inside the house- 
museum of Burns, the Soviet guests noticed that 
the poet’s manuscripts were displayed under glass 
—in the original. This, naturally, subjected them 
to the dangerous effects of sunlight and changes of 
temperature. The earliest folios of Shakespeare arc 
exhibited in Stratford-on-Avon in a similar fashion. 

“We pointed out to our gracious hosts that this 
method of preservation of such priceless relics is 
hardly in line with the present-day techniques and 
that it would clearly be more appropriate to restrict 
the access to the originals and to exhibit only their 
photographic reproductions,” elucidated Tvardov¬ 
sky. “And although the press came afterwards with 
a statement by a keeper-expert to the effect that the 
Russian guests have somewhat exaggerated the 
danger, we feel that our warning did not fall on 
dear ears.” 

Another c.xample of the growing interest in 
England towards Soviet Russian culture is the 
activity of the “Pushkin Club” in London. (Inciden¬ 
tally, the creation of this club was (juitc erroneously 
atciibuled by Utcratura i Zhtzn to the “initiative of 
Surkov.” It was, in tact, founded by Russians per¬ 
manently residing in London.) 

“It i.s a touching hearth of Russian culture in 
England,” said Tvardovsky, “even if it does have 
a semi-private character. The club, which is sup¬ 
ported by voluntary contributions, jealously pre¬ 
serves a library and painstakingly collects Russian 
editions. We sjxint a memorable evening there. A 
part of the chib’s membership consists of Russian 
emigres. Especially active are the ‘second-gcnei a- 
tion’ emigres through whom the English have a 
chance of becoming acquainted with Russian 
speech. And it is they who, incidentally, provide 
some good translators and reviewers. We did wit¬ 
ness, however, some shocking transformations 
there. This or that person would suddenly assume 
in our eyes the form of an inveterate cosmopolitan, 
a dealer whose sole interests are pounds and 
dollars. All the same, we were glad to meet there 
with those Russians,” said Tvardovsky, “who work 
to the best of their ability in the worthy cause of 
rapprochement between the Soviet and the English 
peoples.” 


T h I s “problem of rapprochement" was “sub¬ 
ject No. i” in the talks between the Soviet and 
English writers. 

“Most indicative in this respect was the meeting 
with the well-known English writer and editor 
Stephen Spender with whom,” said Fedin, “I 
became acquainted as far back as 1956 at a meeting 
organised in Venice by the European Culture 
Society. Already then Spender revealed himself a 
keen polemicist. This very popular English write' 
told us that he visited the U.S.S.R. not long pre¬ 
viously and that our country made a big imprqsit^, ‘ 
on him. During our stay in London we exch^ag 
with him opinions on various problems of contend-. 
porary literary practice.” - - 

“With respect to various literary problen / 
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added Tvardovsky, “Spender expressed also some 
very (in our opinion) strange views. For instance, 
he asked us: ‘Do you really think that your Soviet 
literature is as brilliant as the Russian literature of 
the 19th century?” We replied to our dear host that 
we are hardly such simpletons as to hold such views. 
In no stage of its development did Russian litera¬ 
ture tliinfc about itself on this plane. At the .same 
time the word uttered by Soviet literature belongs 
to it alone and this word was not and indeed could 
not have been uttered by anyone but itself.” 

Having listened to this rejoinder Stephen Spender 
replied: “Perhaps we are imju.st towards you; as it 
is we do not know you so well....” 

“The truth is,” continued Tvardovsky, “that 
Soviet literature is not, so far, sufficiently well 
known in England, just as our Soviet readers are 
as yet very inadequately acquainted with contem- 
p<ir.iry English literature. In this connection we 
should mutually supplement our knowledge. If one 
were to draw a line which would circumscribe the 
knowledge F.nglish readers have of Russian poetry 
the line would end at Blok. As it is, Stephen 
Spentler spoke about Blok’s celebrated poem The 
Twelve, comparing it with T. S. F.liot’s The Waite 
Lund which he, Spender, considers ‘the master¬ 
piece of the poetry of the 20th century.’ We re¬ 
marked that in comparing these two poems one 
should bear in mind that Blok did welcome the 
revolution, even if he did so in a very personal way, 
while Eliot speaks of a ‘waste land’ brought to the 
world by revolutionary social upheavals. 

“This brief clash convince 1 us that before engag¬ 
ing in a dispute we should learn to know each other 
better,” remarked Tvardovsky. “Sjjcnder, in full 
sympathy with this view, proposed to organise a 
seminar with the participation of a group of young 
writers of both countries, as well as of masters of the 
older generation. This excellent initiative ha.s, by the 
w.iy, been also approved by the British Council. Our 
young writers could, without undue ha-stc, prepare 
themselves for the seminar in the course of the next 
twelve months. This forthcoming seminar may be 
the first practical result of our journey. 

“»^H E other result concerns me in my capacity 
X as chief editor of the magazine Novy Mir 
(‘New World’)....” 

Stephen Sjicnder together with Melvin J. Lasky 
publish in I.X)ndon the magazine Encounter 
(“Vstryccha”) and a preliminary agreement for an 
exchange of material has been reached between the 
editorial boards of the two magazines. 

The Soviet writers also met the venerable author 
Sir Compton Mackenzie, who enjoys a wide popu¬ 
larity among Scottish readers, and who, at the age 
of seventy-seven is the author of some 78 books. .. 
They had moving meetings with Jack Lindsay, John 
'ridge, and other English aut’nors well known to 
readers. Aldridge, while entertaining his 
home, decided to treat them to some homc- 
|Fce and this reminded Tvardovsky of an 
the novel Hunter when the hero is pre- 
'roast from perch and musk-rat.... 

Rave only just finished a novel dealing with 
|ecent events in Suez,” John Aldridge told his 
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guests. “My next job is a book in the writing of 
which I should like to ask for your help. The novel 
will be about the conquest of the Arctic. It deals 
with the meeting of two heroe.s—cjne English, one 
Soviet And even if they represent two different 
social worlds it does not mean that one is bad 
and the other good—Ixith arc fine men. I would, 
consequently, like to ask the Soviet Writers’ Union 
for assistance in obtaining permission to take part 
in one of the Soviet expeditions into the Arctic.... 
Meanwhile, I shall again go for a rest with my 
family to the Soviet Union. After a s|)ell on the 
shores of the Black Sea, back to work.” 

Fedin and Tvardovsky promised to assist 
Aldridge in the realisation of his plan. 

The Soviet writers held mutually profitable busi¬ 
ness discussions with English publishers. C. P. 
Snow is thinking of launching an edition of Soviet 
authors, and the very same idea was propounded by 
the Manager of Macmillan St Co. (who happens to 
be the son of the British Prime Minister) and by the 
representatives of Heinemann, Hutchinson, and 
others. Let us hope these discussions will bear fruit. 

“We were received in England with warm and 
open hearts,” summed up Tvardovsky. “We can 
but gratefully acknowledge how, in such a short 
time, our hosts succeeded in making it possible for 
us to acquaint ourselves with the different aspects 
of English culture, with its shrines and treasures, 
and to establish contact with its writers.” 

“1 fully share the feelings of Tvardovsky,” said 
Fedin, “and think it necessary to note that our 
journey was fruitful. And by the way, the welcome 
reception given us, as well as my personal observa¬ 
tions, have shaken my liclief in English reserve. 
Amongst themselves they are temperamental and 
impulsive. At the concert wc saw an audience of 
some three thousand seized by sheer rapture. In 
Stratford-on-Avon, at a performance of Two 
Gentlemen of Verona (an excellent production, un¬ 
justly censured by the London press) laughter 
accotnpanied every action on the stage.... And 
finally our personal meetings and talks were sin¬ 
cere, straightforw;ird, and full of mutual respect. 
The long-awaited Spring is arriving in the rela¬ 
tions between our two literatures. Spring has 
vigorously invaded the life and the relations 
amongst all peoples. 

“One of the incontrovertible symptoms of this 
Spring IS the expressed desire by many of our 
English colleagues to visit the Soviet Union. Wc 
can shortly ex]x:ct Sir Charles Snow and his wife 
Lady Pamela Hansford Johnson. Sir Compton 
Mackenzie is also contemplating visiting the 
U S.S.R. J. B. Pric.stlcy, whom we also met in 
London, spoke in the s:imc vein.... We shall be 
glad to welcome them in our own homes and 
return their hospitality.” 

Fedin stressed in conclusion that the more fre¬ 
quent the meetings between the writers of differ¬ 
ent countries and peoples, the more alive and fruit¬ 
ful their creative activity. 

This is why wc join the two recent guests of 
Engli.sh litcrators in bailing our English guc$ts-to- 
bc with “Welcome!” 

N. Mar 
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Kennan 

In his conversation with M. J. Lasky, Mr. G. F. 
Kennan sketches a picture of Lenin which, even in 
the Marxist-Lcninist view, is a gross thsiortion of 
Lenin: it was only after long hesitation and with 
heavy heart that he decided tf) resort to }X)litical 
terror—the Bol.shcvik movement was forced towards 
terror and brutality by a remarkable chain of events 
which suddenly brought them to fwwcr.... Faced 
with this kind of canonisation of Lenin, the Soviet 
Leninist as well as the ob.scrver caught up in a 
false “objectivism” would agree that Kennan’s in¬ 
terpretation of Lenin’s mind and the events of 1917 
is not truly a very valuable contribution. It is not 
difficult to prove—and one would think that this 
has happened often enough—(i) the e\ient to which 
Lenin was bound to the teachings of Nechayev and 
Tkachev and anti-Tsarist terrorism; (2) that Lenin 
himself felt no scruples about the use of terroristic 
means and confessed as much as early as 1908; 
(3) that the “compulsion to terror” is a fiction of 
Mr. Kennan and constitutes a ridiculing of the 
young Russian republic and its Liberal, Social- 
Revolutionary, and Menshevik representatives. 

Vienna Dr. Kurt M.vrko 

The question which Dr. Marko raises is not an 
easy one; and despite the sharpness of his remarks, 
I shall refrain from any jxilcmical reply. It is, to be 
sure, not easy to prove that Lenin decided “with 
heavy heart” to exercise {xilitical terror. It is also 
not easy to prove that he did so particularly happily; 
rather the contrary, because it is a fact that he did 
not resort to such methods to any considerable 
e.xtent until after the outbreak of revolts in Siberia, 
and after the landings of Allied troops in Northern 
Russia. Had he acted out of some personal addiction 
to cruelty, or out of a devotion to terroristic 
methods, then he probably would not have waited 
so long. The truth surely lies somewhere in the 
middle—between my badly chosen words, and Dr. 
Marko’s apparent belief that Lenin was ideologically 
and psychologically committed to the use of terror. 
May I add, too, that one is not “canonising” Lenin 
when one calls attention to the fact that he only 
had resort to terror when he thought it politically 
necessary. I only stated what I thought to be a fact. 

I did not say that I either supjx)rtcd or approved 
of Lenin’s decision. 

Georoe Kennan 

The Institute for Advanced Study, 

Princeton, New Jersey 

One Man, One Vote 

In your March issue neither Irving Kristol nor 
Richard Wollheim interpreted the intricate relation¬ 
ship between democracy and limitations upon the 
suffrage correctly. 


If, as Kristol maintains, democracy is compatible 
with limitations of the suffrage on grounds of 
political incompetence, then Plato’s Republic is not 
hostile to democratic political theory. This is 
obviously absurd. It may sometimes be legitimate 
to exclude political incompetents from power, but 
when this is done democracy itself has been 
restricted or abandoned. 

But democracy docs not stand or fall, as Woll- 
heim suppo.scs, on the assumption that in politics 
one man's opinion is as good as another’s. If it did, 
democracy would be a lost cause. 

I believe democracy depends on two main prin¬ 
ciples which can be upheld in spite of inequality in 
political competence among men. The first is that 
every ficrson should have access to institutionally- 
organised sources of pow'er (like the vote and 
freely-formed associations) in order to ensure that 
his interests cannot be ignored with impunity by 
his rulers. The second is that every citizen should 
have an opportunity to express ideas that might 
eventually influence governmental decisions (via 
freedoms of speech, press, and assembly, and the 
right to petition). 

When minors and criminals are deprived of the 
vote these principles are not sacrificed. The ex¬ 
clusion is temporary. When the minor turns 21, 
when the criminal serves his sentence, both receive 
the vote. 

It would be a different matter if women, or the 
property-less, or the uneducated, were disenfranch¬ 
ised. Then democracy itself would have been 
restricted. There is no difficulty in cxprcs.sing this 
theoretically. Democracy is realisable in degrees. 
From this standpoint the U.S. was more demo¬ 
cratic after 1919, when it conferred the vote upon 
women, than it was before that date. 

Wollheim was right, however, to suppose that 
democrats have to make some assumptions about 
“human nature” in order to uphold the two prin¬ 
ciples mentioned alxive. They need not assume that 
all men are equally competent in politics. What 
they have to assume is that in every man there is 
a sparl{ of competence, a potentiality for reaching 
at least a minimal level of intelligence and sense 
of responsibility, and that in every man there is 
ahso a tendency to err and to use power badly. For, 
as Rcinhold Niebuhr once said, it is the latter that 
makes ilcmocracy necessary; it is the former that 
makes it desirable. 

At this point the status of the feeble-minded and 
the in.sane can be considered. They arc denied civic 
lights because they are so abnormal that the above 
generalisations about human nature are totally in¬ 
applicable to them. But a democrat is distinguished, 
among other things, by his unwillingness to treat 
the generality of men as if in any way comparable 
to those who arc grossly and obviously abnormal. 

Jay Blumleb 

Rus\in College 
Oxford 

I 

I am in substantial agreement with ^ 

Blumler—though he, I‘'sec, thinks he is 
me. The fault may lie with my exposition « 
own position. [Encounter, March.] 

92 
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I do not hold it to be a principle of democracy 
that in any political issue one man’s opinion is as 
good as anotner in the sense that one man’s opinion 
is as correct as another's. Such a principle would, 
given the conflict of jxilitical opinion, make demo¬ 
cratic theory self-contradictory: for the democrat 
would be committed to holding that of two in¬ 
compatible opinions both were true. 

My submission was that according to democratic 
theory one man’s opinion is considered as good as 
another’s in the sense that all are to be treated 
equally or regarded as worthy of the same respect. 
And this view follows from the rejection ot ex¬ 
pertise in political judgment. (Of course, democracy 
allows that ruling or statesmanship admits of 
expertise: Irving Kristol distorts my argument 
when he takes me as denying this obvious fact) 

I think that Blumlcr’s first principle coincides 
with my principle, save that he attaches to it a 
justification of democracy: namely, that democracy 
safeguards the “interests” of the ordinary citizen, 
which I take to be part, but only part, of the story. 
Blumlcr’s second principle is, I would argue, a 
consequence of mine. For, since democracy is com¬ 
mitted to an impartial hearing of all opinion, 
democracy is also committed to maintaining the 
conditions upon which opinion (as opposed to 
prejudice) depends for its existence: in other words, 
democracy could not operate without “freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly ” 

Incidentally, I think it fantastic to define, as 
Kristol did in his reply to me, democracy in terms 
of “equality and liberty under the rule of law.” 
Not all good things are otic. 

Richard Woli.hfim 

University of London 


Auschwitz 

CoNsrANiiNR hitzgibbon’s ob.servations on Au.sch- 
witz and its Commandant I found disturbing, not 
for the obvious reasons, but because, in spite of the 
many similarities between Nazi horrors and the 
Communist ones I found myself wanting to argue 
for the differences laetwcen the two. Why? Because 
of Left Wing sympathies? But I didn’t react this 
way when I read The Darl( Side of the Moon, a 
book which T. S. Eliot prefaced, which dragged the 
depths of the miseries and inhumanities of Soviet 
prison camps. No, I think it was bccau.se in Fitz- 
gibbon’s writing I saw an attempt, unconscious or 
perhaps deliberate, to prove that both were identical, 
and without reference to anywhere else in the world. 

If he had set out to write about this kind of thing 
and had mentioned examples in Japan or Algeria 
elsewhere I should not feel so critical but, as it 
^s, the article gave me something of the feeling 
when I read the M.R.A. mass-advertising, 
bis, in spite of all it pretends to the contrary, 
^ore than “anti-Rcd-ism.” 
only takes us deeper and deeper into the 
* the Soviet leaders have reverted to Czarist 
^sm in their reaction from the morality of the 
ftern states this is no cause for us to insist that 


there can be no common moral standard between 
them and us. 

The task before both the Soviets and the West 
European family of nations is to complete the 
destruction of the false morality on which the Nazis 
built their power and strengthen the forces which 
in the long run must impel the Soviet peoples 
towards an acceptance of the basic “true” morality 
of Western civilisation. While this is not to be done 
by ignoring Soviet barbarisms, and while the com¬ 
parisons in such articles might conceivably have a 
useful effect on the few Russians who are permitted 
to read tliem, the general result is still of doubtful 
V.lluc. 

Like the philosophy of the deterrent it has a con¬ 
gealing and stagnating value, but little more. In 
the meantime, what is liappening to people? 

John Wrigliy 

Otley, Yor 1 {s 

Were 1 quite clear as to what the point is that Mr. 
Wrigley wishes to make, I should find it easier to 
answer his letter. But 1 shall do my best, nonethe¬ 
less. He thinks to see in my article on Au.schwitz’s 
Commandant an attempt to prove that Russian 
and German (or, more exactly, Communist and 
National-Socialist) concentration camps were and 
arc identical, and states that he would find this a 
more acceptable point of view if camps in Japan, 
Algeria, etc., were included in this category. 

In discussing concentration camps, it seems to me 
that two important distinctions must be made. First, 
there is, to put it crudely, the distinction between 
wartime and peacetime camps. In order to shorten 
or end a war, many horrors arc, if not excusable, 
at least comprcliensiblc within the framework of 
our practical morality. On the other hand the Nazi 
and Soviet camp systems existed and exist not as 
horrible temjiorary measures, but as permanent in- 
slitution.s, as part of tlic state structure, in order to 
terrorise those outside the camps into complete 
political passivity. In so far, they are identical in 
purpose. In so far as both systems produced or pro¬ 
duce very large quantities of misery and corpses, 
they arc identical in practice. This docs not mean 
that Communism and Nazism are identical. It does 
mean that both systems reject and despise some of 
the most important human rights for which Western 
civilisation stands. 

A second distinction is one that is far more diffi¬ 
cult to draw, in that it is one of size. Though the 
Pacific Ocean i.s, in .some respects, identical with a 
rock-pool, by reason of its size it is clearly a pheno¬ 
menon of a very different order. Monstrous and dis¬ 
gusting as were the reports from Hola a year or so 
ago, to compare that place with Auschwitz or Kara¬ 
ganda is to lose all sense of proportion. Furthermore, 
though the British Government made pitiful and 
unsuccessful attempts to whitewash its subordinates 
at Hola, it must be generally agreed that Hola was 
not typical of British administrative methods, was 
in fact an exception. Camp terror, on the other 
hand, is c.ssential to all totalitarian ri-gimcs, and 
may indeed be said to be their hallmark. 

We do not, thank heavens, share the false 
morality of the Nazis and Communists: they, quite 
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clearly, despise ours. From our point of view the 
men who organise mass murders are criminals. 
From their point of view we are fools not to do 
likewise. We believe that we represent, inadequately 
enough, humanity pursuing its lawful ends, while 
they are law-breakers in the deepest sense. In the 
1920s an attempt was made 10 synthesise the 
morality of the law with the codes of the law¬ 
breakers, in Al (Capone's Chicago. It was not a 
success. 

CoNSTANriNF. Ft f/ClBBON 

London 

On the Movies 

It seems to me that there is a fundamental error 
in the somewhat involved and contradictory article 
by Nicola Chiaromonte, on what he calls “The 
Movies” [Encounter, March [; such abstract ratio¬ 
cination may be all very well for the moral philo¬ 
sopher to cut his teeth on, but where the film as 
an Art is concerned, it is really beside the point. 

Books have been written on the congruence or 
disparity between ‘‘real time” and ‘ Film time”; 
but in fact the distinction is a false one, liecause 
Art creates its own time; a film made with cohesion, 
drive, and aptness to the medium, though it may 
last for two hours, will still seem to be a “shorter” 
film than a three-reel documentary that drags its 
feet. 

What Mr. Chiaromonte seems to be getting at 
is that the “quality” of emotion experienced by 
someone seeing a film, is not to be compared with 
the emotions experienced by someone listening to 
a Mozart Sonata, or looking at a Giotto fresco, or 
reading Anna Karenina —“Catharsis . . . does not 
take place,” he says. 

The use of the Aristotelian term gives a clue as to 
the error, which is surely that he is not comparing 
like with like, for he has made one significant 
omission, he docs not compare the “Movies” to the 
Theatre. Almost everything he says about the evan¬ 
escence of the action in a film, can be applied with 
equal justice—or lack of it—to tlic action in a play. 

In so far as a theatre audience and a cinema 
audience are both “onlookers" at the Drama taking 
place before them, the validity of the experience is 
in direct proportion to the sense of involvement in 
the joys and sufierings of the participants in the 
action; in other words, does “Identification” take 
place ? 

The comparison to Ballet is singularly in¬ 
appropriate because the pleasure in that sphere is 
more an appreciation of formal beauty and abstract 
pattern, than an emotion of human sympathy. That 
docs not mean that Ballet is unworthy of critical 
esteem because it is "different from reading a 
novel.” 

Literature has its joys for the tone-deaf, as in¬ 
deed music has for the colour-blind—it is no slur 
on the Cinema, the youngest of the arts, that it has 
not thrown up figures or such enduring greatness 
as the other arts, although it would need a very 
elaborate critical apparatus to extinguish the claims 
of Eiscnstcin to a scat amongst the immortals. 

bcidentally, be refers to the "famous shot on the 
staircase” in Potemkin, when he obviously means 


the whole “Sequence” on the steps of the Palace in 
that film, which is a classic, possibly “the” classic 
demonstration of a powerful emotional climax 
obtained in cinematic terms unique to film by a 
virtuoso technique of intercutting many shots. If 
“the meaning of the facts” is not forever etched on 
the memory by that scene, by what went before, and 
what after, then indeed the Film can never claim 
to be anything more than an amusing peep-show. 

What is so different in this impression left in 
the mind of a perhaps more or less vague idea of 
the whole with particular memories of particular 
climaxes, to the impression left by a novel, a play, 
or a symphony? • 

One could contest almost every statement in the 
article, but Chiaromonte appears to negate his own 
case when he concludes by referring to the pictures 
in Life. These “stills” may or may not “bring the 
World to us,” but what is in no doubt is that the 
How of images in a movie is a very different thing. 
If, in fact, instead of being brought to us, the 
world has been successfully “gotten out of our 
system,” docs not that mean, in fact, that catharsis 
has taken place? That life has been transformed 
by Art? And the physical limitations of Time and 
Space been transcended by the Imagination? 

Oeivf.r Beckett 

Troubadour Film Productions, Ltd. 

London 

Concerning what Mr. Beckett considers my “signi¬ 
ficant omission” of the theatre, 1 think it would be 
difficult indeed to prove that “action” means the 
same thing in Antigone as in Potemkin. The whole 
point alxjut the movies, it seems to me, is that 
action there coincides entirely with meaning; while 
it would be far fetched to say that the meaning of 
a dramatic action coincides with the plot even in 
such mechanical contrivances as La Dame aux 
Camilias or Tea and Sympathy. On this point, may 
I refer Mr Beckett to Francis Fergusson’s book on 
The Idea of a. Theatre! May I also draw his atten¬ 
tion to the fact that, no matter how heavily based 
on plot and external incident, a play never co¬ 
incides with its performance, while a movie always 
and inherently docs, any di.stinction between script, 
acting, and directing being impossible in the 
finished product? In fact, the film is farther from 
the theatre than from the novel, since a film might 
conceivably be a substitute for story-telling, but can 
never be the equivalent of a drama performed by 
players who arc actually present on a stage, and 
actually watched by an audience. Reproducing a 
real action is, in any case, a quite different affair 
from representing the meaning of an imaginary 
one, which is what the theatre docs. 

, NICOI.A Chiaromonte 

Tempo Presente, 

Rome 

• a 

Dery, Hay, et al. Vritcr 

It was with pleasure and satisfaction that 
learned of the release recently of Tibo?/^'*.‘-', 
Gjmla Hay, and some other distinguishcEP,”*^^^ 
garian writers and scholars. We wholchcaM:^" " 
wish that they will be able to resume their crea^ 
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work in good health. Under the impression that 
the recent international detente, played a substantial 
part in this amnesty, we can only hope that it will 
be followed up by similar steps. The release of those 
who have been included in the present amnesty 
must not, of course, allow world opinion to forget 
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about the fate of those Hungarians still kept in gaol 
for political reasons, amongst whom such prominent 
figures of our intellectual life are still to be found 
as Istvan Bibo, J6zsef Gali, Gyula Obersovszky (and 
many others). Our Association, whilst asking every¬ 
body to follow their fates with attention, expresses 


Out of Apathy? 


At EVEny point the way out of apathy leads us 
outside the conventions within which our life 
is confined. Out of nato. Out of the “mixed 
economy." Out of the acquisitive ethos. 

It is because the conventions themselves are 
being called in question, and not the tactical 
mana'uvring which tal(es place within them, 
that the gulf which is opening between the 
young socialist generation and traditional iMbour 
politicians is so deep. 

IVe must guard against the specious appeal to 
morality, the posing of “values" outside the 
context of power. “Socialism," Mr. Crosland 
tells us, 

"denotes a belief in the pre-eminence of cer¬ 
tain values, such as equality or co-operation or 
collective welfare or internationalism. But 
such values are not absolute. They cannot be 
held rigidly and uncompromisingly, any more 
than can the opposite conservative values of 
hierarchy or competition or individualism or 
patriotism." {The Future of the Left, 
Encounter, March / 9 ?^o.) 

We are back, at the game of Happy Families: we 
can pair off opposite “values" {which are not 
"absolute"), and look good society some¬ 

where m the marital blur in the middle. If, how¬ 
ever, we were to pair off exploitation and mutual 
aid. the encouragement of living culture and the 
mass production of commercial culture, the busi¬ 
nessman’s expense account and the railwayman’s 
wage, advertising and education, nuclear dis¬ 
armament and Blue Streak, we could have 
reached a different result. The true contradic¬ 
tions and antagonisms of our society would have 
become apparent: and Mr. Crosland and capital¬ 
ist values would have been found on one side, 
socialist values on the other. For the contradic¬ 
tion which expresses itself in opposed values is 
grounded in the private ownership of the social 
means of production. The profit-motive remains 
at the core of our social order, engendering new 
conflicts which by their nature may be controlled 
or mitigated but cannot be resolved.... When 
Mr. Crosland offers us, in the same essay, the 
Sermon on the Mount {a favourite evasion of 
Philip Snowden’s) and quotes with approval — 
"it may be beUer simply to say with William 
■^<vrw that Socialism is fellowship"—it becomes 
cult to kttow at what point a serious discus- 
^ may be entered.... 

pat we mean to direct attention to is the 
rdinary hiatus in contemporary Labour 
|i»g on this most crucial point of all — how. 


and by what means is a transition to socialist 
society to take place? For Mr. Gaitskell the 
problem may be irrelevant. The political seesaw 
is Its own justification. "The British prefer the 
two-Party system’’ he informed a conference 
called {in Rhodes) by the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom in "They understand team 

games and they know it gives them stable, strong 
government." For Mr. Gordon Walker {it may 
be) the goal is clear: 

“In the antechamber outside the Cabinet 
room where Ministers gather before meeting, 
there is a row of coat-pegs. Under each peg 
IS the name of a great office of state.... Only 
Cabinet Ministeis hang their hats and coats 
there—and only in the prescribed order —" 

or so he informs the open-mouthed readers of 
Encounter {April !<)$(}), and we have no special 
reason to disbelieve him. But there remains a 
subtle difference between speculation as to which 
peg you may bang your coat on and which point 
will disclose the moment of revolutionary 
transition. Mr. Dennis Healey and Mr. Crosland 
are anxious to disabuse us of this belief: power 
{they tell us) is all: when the coats are on the 
pegs, we may leave it to them: 

“There is much talk {though rather more in 
Chelsea and Oxford than in Stepney or Nyasa- 
land) of the dangers of sacrificing principle; 
what is forgotten is the sacrifice of Socialist 
objectives, not to mention human freedom and 
welfare, involved in a long period of impotent 
opposition." {Crosland in Encounter again) 
It IS not clear which specifically socialist objec¬ 
tives {other than “values" which are not 
"absolute") Mr. Crosland has in mind. Nor do 
other potential peg-hangers offer us much more 
enlightenment. "The Liberal and Labour Move¬ 
ments of the West," Mr. R. H. S. Crossman 
assures us, "have triumphantly falsified the pre¬ 
dictions of Karl Marx: 

They have used the institutions of demo¬ 
cracy to begin the job of resolving the in¬ 
herent contradictions of capitalism, evening 
out the gross inequalities, and transforming 
the privileges of the bourgeoisie into rights of 
every citizen." {Also Encounter, fune iQyS) 
But how does one “resolve" an “inherent con¬ 
tradiction’’? And if the job has been begun, at 
what point does it end? And if the contradiction 
ends in a socialist "resolution;’ which predictions 
of Marx will this triumphantly falsify? 

E. p. THOMPSON in NEW LEFT REVIEW (May-Junc) 
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its protoimd gratitude to all those who have re¬ 
peatedly raised their voices on behalf of Tibor Dcry 
and his fellow prisoners. Such voices in the world 
saved them from being forgotten. 

Paul Ionotus 

Huiigurtiin Writers' Assoc. Abroad, 

London 


African Theatre 

May I call to the attention of your readers our 
literary competition to cclel>rate the forthcoming 
Nigerian independence? It is open to all Africans 
residing in Nigeria, and there will be awards of 
(first prize) and (second prize) for a play 
(any subject, any length). The plays will be read 
and judged by Stephen Spender, Chinua Achebe, 
and M'zckicl Mphahlele, and the winning play will 
be staged and performed in Ibadan and Lagos. 
Your readers may be interested in this, not least 
perhaps liecause it has been s[K)nsorcd by 
Encounter, for whose interest in African affairs 
we are grateful. 

Ulli Kfier 

Universtty College, 

Ibadan, Nigeria 


“ Lady Chatterley ” 

I AM writing to congr.itiilate you on having pub¬ 
lished Katherine Anne Porter's essay or review of 
Lady Chatterley in the February issue of 
Encounter. Someone recently called the piece to 
my attention. What she says about the book is all 
devastatingly true, and needed to he said, and had 
to be said by a per.son who has the authority and 
prestige of Miss Porter, or it w'ould have been dis¬ 
missed as a contribution of the “censor-morons.” 

Eliseo Vivas 

Northwestern University, 

Evanston, Illinois 


It seems to me that Richard Aldington [Encounter, 
April] is so angry with Katharine Anne Porter that 
he fails to distinguish between two aspects of 
D. H. Lawrence—his marvellous poetic vision an<l 
his fantastic “philosophy” of .sex. Mr. Aldington 
rightly defends the first (“With him . . . everything 
was more brilliant, more beautiful, more interesting 
than one had ever dreamed. . . ." Aldous Huxley 
also records this); but it was the sccontl that Miss 
Porter was attacking. Lawrence as a writer is one 
thing; Lawrence as a philosopher is quite another. 

One only has to imagine what would happen to 
the peculiar Lawrence-and-Lady relationships if 
one of the ladies ever became pregnant (they never 
seem to), to realise the nightmarish, self-conscious 
artificiality of it all. 

Doris Estcourt 

Penny Hill, 

Amberley, Sussex 
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serious, immediate policy 
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Index to Volume XIV 

The Index to Volume XIV (January-June, i960) 
will shortly be available and will be sent, free of 
charge, on application to Encounter, 25 Hay- 
market, London, SWi. 

Standing orders for future indexes can be 
accepted, but readers who have applied previously 
need not apply again as they will receive the new 
index automatically. 
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by Immanuel 
Velikov sky 

An amazing piece of historical detec¬ 
tive work in which Dr. Velikovsky 
identifies the Oedipus of legend with 
the Akhnaton of history and explains 
the extraordinary and tragic end of the 
i8th dynasty by reference to the Oedi¬ 
pus story as it appears in the cyclic 
plays of the Greek dramatists. 

Demy 8vo. 32 pages of illintrations 25s. net 
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a biography of 
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detailed background of the personal emotions and character in the dour 
life of a passionate and dedicated artist, who has previously been him¬ 
self visible only through the medium of his Letters and the wealth of his . 
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F. L. LUCAS 

r 

THE GREATEST 
PROBLEM 

and Other Essays 

In this new collection of essays, F. L. 
Lucas ranges from the problem which 
haunted Tolstoy in his later years, the 
meaning and purpose of life, to one 
of the most urgent problems of the 
modern age—over-population. Other 
essays concern the harsh realities of 
present-day Russia, travel and travel¬ 
lers in Greece, science versus the 
humanities; but throughout the biwk 
the recurrent theme is man’s constant 
pursuit of happiness. By the author of 
Style, The Search for Good Sense. 
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‘An important book' 

— PETER F. DRUCKER 

THE RED 
EXECUTIVE 

DAVID GifANICK 

A comparative study of the ‘ Organisa¬ 
tion Man’ in Russian and American 
industry, written by a Russian-speaking 
American economist. It is based on years 
of research and on top-level talks with 
Soviet executives during the author's 
long visit to Russia in 1958. 

‘A fascinating book’ 

— CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


THE AMERICAN 
IMAGINATION 

A CRITICAL SURVEY 
OF THE ARTS 

A brilliant collection of critical essays 
that was first published in a special 
number of The Times Literary Supple¬ 
ment in November 1959. Together they 
form a complete survey of the arts in 
America—Music, Dancing, Painting, 
Literature, Architecture,Film-making 
—and triumphantly achieve their ob¬ 
ject of showing that American culture 
is no longer derivative, but intrinsic, 
the product of a society which has, for 
the most pat t, assimilated its European 
influences and is producing work 
which is, in the truest and best sense, 
native American. 25s 
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New poets arc with us. But poetry also 
requires new readers to buy their books 
as they come out. Choice of good work 
is not too e.asy; in any case it demands 
time and, as one publishing season presses 
on another, even those who t.ikc a lively 
interest may lag bchuid. 

Here you arc offered help by the Poetry 
B(sok Society, which makes a careful 
choice of four books of new poetry each 
year, one being chosen from the fresh 
books appearing each quarter. The i960 
Spring Choice was The Gravel Ponds by 
Peter Levi, S.J. The Summer Choice is 
Come Dance with Kilty Stobling by Patrick 
Kavanagh. 

You can join by sending 2. 0 to 
THE POETRY BOOK SOCIETY LTD, 
4 St. James’s Square, Loudon, S.W.i. Or 
you may prefer to write first for further 
information about the Society. 
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Three Letters 


August q, iq^q 


I AM honoured enormously by your letter 
giving rise to mutual personal acquain¬ 
tance. 

A rare opportunity presents itself to 
accelerate and secure my answer. It must be 
used to-day—no: within an hour. 

The question about Mr. Edm. Wilson’s ex¬ 
planatory notes to Dr. Zh. is for me not of 
such flat categorical importance as a chain of 
talks, penslips in letters and inaccurately 
transmitted reports seems to be susceptible to 
ascribe them to. I did not see the April Num¬ 
ber of Encounter where the study was pub¬ 
lished, I was only spoken about it in letters 
from America, West Germany, and France. 
(By the way: the article by Stuart Hampshire 
was excellent, especially his unawaited, un¬ 
common, and nevertheless true and .sharp in¬ 
sight on Shakespeare’s influence.) 

Edm. Wilson is a great name to me, a real 
judge and interesting writer on artistic 
matters. I was flattered on hearing him to 
have.a notion of me. I have no reason to enter 
into an argument with him. What is poetry- 
understanding? Can there be a right one, a 
false one? 


Bows Pastern.ak, whose death in Percdelkino 
occurred on joth May, wrote these letters — 
by hand, and in English—to Stephen 
Spender. 


But it should be a great pleasure for me to 
write a few pages for Encounter in the only 
form I can allow myself (even that one being 
a very stretched admission). I shall write you 
a personal letter touching that, alien to me, 
detailed allegorical interpretation of litera¬ 
ture as a point of contiguity to deeper and 
more essential reflections. It must remain a 
letter, it is not permitted to become an article 
manifestly composed by myself. That is to 
say: an other contributor of your monthly 
(not you, God forbid.... I dare not admit 
that more trouble and pain and burdens 
should fall upon you by my fault beside your 
numberless own)—another member of the 
editorship, if willing, must use the essence of 
the letter in quotations (having translated my 
gibberish in true English) and present the 
whole as his own composition with my, con¬ 
tracted from my letters, content or stuffing. 

A possibility to have a short article of mine 
as such, as an article openly written and 
signed by me and also to he printed, is on 
hand. It is my short essay on Fr. Chopin, 
written more than ten years ago in Russian. 
I have sent a manuscript of it to Mr. Richard 
Newnham for the Penguin Books. If it should 
be interesting for you and the Penguins 
would consent, would you not be willing to 
insert in the paper these two or three columns 
translated? It was published in Russian (per¬ 
haps not in the same arrangement) soon after 
the war. 
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B. Pasternak 


My tricks and devices shall not amaze you: 

And this poor cler}{ with world-offended eyes 

Builds with red hands his heaven; makes our 
hones 

The necessary scaffolding to peace... 

It continues in all its strictness. My situa¬ 
tion is worse, more unbearable and en¬ 
dangered than I can say or you think of. 

The letter on art, literature, and so on, I 
shall write and mail you registered by post 
after having had your reply. 

Sincerely yours, 

B. Pasternak 

Excuse the hasty emptiness of the letter. 

II 

August 22, i959 
T I s, as I said last time, a great pleasure, 
honour, and thrill for me to write you. 
But I am aware of the onus that will 
fall on tlte person you will choose and entrust 
with my letter to find out the sen.se of its 
gibberish and to transform it in the English 
shape when using it to literary purpose. 

I have no other debts to Mr. Edmund 
Wilson* than to pay him gratitude and 
admiration. Each critic’s right is to comment 
the impression produced on him by a work 
of art in the manner he likes it or is accus¬ 
tomed to. I am asked to write brief prefaces, 
introductory accounts, preambling editions, 
selections, performances of Bloch (for Italy), 
of Tolstoy and Lermontov (for America), of 
Chekhov (for India). 

I am no explorer, no erudite. I have read 
very litde in my life, and what I have read, 

I have it for the most part forgotten. I shall 
write all them short letters on the many 
topics, conveying only my general subjective 
idea on the matter, just so as Mr. Wilson does 
on my behalf. 

If I say, for instance, Chekhov’s singularity 
as a playwright and the chief merit and value 
of his plays consisted in his having inscribed 
man in a landscape on equal terms with trees 

• Edmund Wilson, “Legend and Symbol in 
Dr. Zhivago,” Encounter, 1959, The earlier refer¬ 
ence is to Stuart Hampshire’s "Doctor Zhivago; 
As from a Lost Culture,” Encounter, Novemto, 
1958.— Ed. 


and clouds; that as a dramatist he was against 
the over-rating of the social and the human; 
that the conversational texts of the plays are 
not written in obedience to any logic of in¬ 
terests, passion, characters, or plots, but that 
the cues and speeches are taken and snatched 
out of the space and the air they were spoken, 
like spots and strokes of a forest or a meadow 
only to render the true simultaneous resem¬ 
blance by the subject of the play; to life in the 
far broader sense of a uifiquc vast inhabited 
frame, to its symmetries and dissymmetries, 
proportions and disproportions—to life as a 
hidden mysterious principle on the whole. 

If Chekhov should live and have read these 
words, would he ever consent? Why should 
Mr. Wilson’s liberty and licences be less than 
mine? 

Only I don’t esteem accessories and details 
of such an importance. Ratlicr their compara¬ 
tive indifference has a special deliberate 
meaning, being one of the means of ray lan¬ 
guage, the real tongue of my thought. 

When we take the great novel of the last 
century in its essence, extolled and idolised, 
for instance, by Henry James. When we ex¬ 
amine the greatest, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, 
Dickens, Flaubert. When from the fabric of 
a Madame Bovary, we gradually, one after 
another, subtract characters, their develop¬ 
ment, situations, occurrences, the plot, the 
subject, the content.... The second-rate 
diverting literature will leave no remainder 
after such a subtraction. But the name crea¬ 
tion (or, for example, David Copperfield) lets 
remain the cardinal: the characterisation of 
reality as such; almost as of a philosophic 
category; as a member or link of our minds’ 
universe; as life’s perpetual companion and 
surroundings. 

For this characterisation of reality of the 
being, as a substratum, as a common back¬ 
ground, the nineteenth century applied the 
incontestable doctrine of causality, the belief 
that the objectivity was determined and ruled 
by an iron chain of causes and effects, that all 
appearances of the moral and material world 
were subordinate to the law of sequels and 
retributions. And the severer and more in'- 
flexible was an author in showing such con- 
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sequences (of characters and conducts) the 
greater a realist he was esteemed. The tragic 
bewitching spell of Flaubert’s style or 
Maupassant’s manner roots in the fact that 
their narratives are irrevocable like verdicts 
or sentences, beyond recall. 

I also from my earliest years have been 
struck by the observation that existence was 
more original, extraordinary, and inexplicable 
than any of its separate astonishing incidents 
and facts. I was attracted by the unusuaincss 
of the usual. Composing music, prose, or 
poetry I was driven by definite conceptions 
and motifs, I pursued certain favourite 
objects and themes. But the top pleasure con¬ 
sists in having hit the sense or taste of reality, 
in having been able, in having succeeded in 
rendering the atmosphere of being, the sur¬ 
rounding whole, the total environment, the 
frame, where the particular and depicted 
thing is having been plunged and floating. 

But curiously enough, while pondering 
over the distinctive notes or features of life 
perception (of recognised existence) for the 
purpose of evoking Jie same sensations 
through art’s expressive attempts I come to 
results if not diametrically opposite to the 
tendencies of the named masterpieces, so at 
least to quite different observations than those 
of our predecessors and teachers. 

If I had to represent a broad, a large pic¬ 
ture of living reality, I would not hope to 
heighten its sense of extant objectivity by 
accentuating the fixed statics of avaicr}; 
of namral laws, of settled moral regularity. 

To attain a true resemblance between the 
imitative efforts of art and the truly tasted 
and experienced order of life it would me not 
suffice to put my representation in a vivid 
instantaneous motion. I would pretend 
(metaphorically) to have seen nature and 
universe themselves not as a picture made or 
fastened on an immovable wall, but as a sort 
of painted canvas roof or curtain in the air, 
incessantly pulled and blown and flapped by 
a something of an immaterial unknown and 
unknowable wind. 

Whether it was the scarce and sparse 
knowledge of the different physical waves as 
external impellents to our subjective sensual 
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date; or as an aftertaste of the legend of world 
creation; whether it was a kind of feeling 
derived from the notion of life’s being placed 
in the narrow space between birth and death, 
but always my sense of the whole, of the 
reality as such was that of a reached sending, 
of a sudden unawaited coming, of a wel¬ 
comed arrival and I always sought to repro¬ 
duce this trait of being sent and launched, 
that I thought to find in the nature of the 
appearance. 

That is the only thing I could not oppose, 
but add to any allegorically directed detailed 
criticism: that behind and above all stressed 
and pointed trifles (even on their sharpened 
magic) and besides the importance of 
described human lots and historical events 
there is an effort in the novel to represent the 
whole sequence of facts and beings and hap¬ 
penings like some moving entirencss, like a 
developing, passing by, rolling and rushing 
inspiration, as if reality itself had freedom 
and choice and was composing itself out of 
numberless variants and versions. 

Hence the not sufficient tracing of char¬ 
acters I was reproached with (more than to 
delineate them I tried to efface them); hence 
the frank arbitrariness of the “coincidences” 
(through this means I wanted to show the 
liberty of being, its verisimilitude touching, 
adjoining improbability). 

It is too bold and silly to send you this in¬ 
correct pell mell unread, unrevised. Only the 
hurry, wherewith I do it docs it justify. 

Yours, etc. 

Ill 

Sept. 9. 19 S 9 

EST thanks for your lively, exciting 
letter. 

It would be a straw splitting to 
correct the report you were misguided with of 
my coming to the front and reciting poems 
to the soldiers. I don’t like declaration. Even 
in a peaceful society, between comfortable, 
tranquil folks, I consider such performances 
as pretentious, contrary on common patience 
and attention. How much more should I 
think a blasphemy to have paraded before 
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such an earnest people risking hourly their 
lives with any kind of literary trifles. Your 
information is combined out of different 
parts, each true when taken separately and 
false when joint together. I went to the front, 
and I was persuaded or induced to appear 
publicly during the next postwar years in the 
concert halls of the rear; and by those recitals 
I have been surprised to be prompted on every 
line I forgot or pronounced with a pause or 
delay. That are mere nonsense. Why am I 
wasting time on such nothings? Here is why 
I am touching upon it. Journalism, news¬ 
papers, chronicles of events are meant and 
calculated to be statements of facts, records, 
evidences, certainties. Is it not curious that 
this region of supposed realism and practical 
views, publicity, is the most unreal domain 
of the melodramatic romanticism, not to 
speak of its sad tasks that, for observers of 
this kind, life is a cardboard-opera situation? 

Please do me the friendly favour. After 
having read the short notice on Chopin, esti¬ 
mate quite soberly: (i) is it clear enough (in 
its original and translated essence) as to make 
its pith to be understood (the particular 


nature of the now formal, now wanted by 
the contemporary taste, new, original, rich 
of detailed content and meaning, lived, ex- 
perienced through and through, personally 
endured, documentary art). ( 2 ) will it not 
look odd in print, its (of the article) simplicity 
and shortness or leading to misunderstand¬ 
ings as if arguing against anyone or any¬ 
thing? 

To one of my nearest friends in Germany 
... 1 wrote a month ago fhuch about music, 
form, content, realism, romanticism. She 
replied (we arc great friends) she could not 
retain the essence of the letter only for her¬ 
self and would try to have published some 
excerpts in the Hamburger paper Die Welt, 
I doubt, I don’t believe in the possibility of 
such extracts out of the tousy, stylcless, negli¬ 
gent letter. But if she has got it done and 
published, perhaps the passages can serve 
you as additions or as footnotes to the Chopin 
matter if it is needed? (The correspondence 
goes in German.) 

This letter is only a cover or a wrapping 
to my thanks to you. 

Yours sincerely, 

B. Pasternak 



Arthur Koestler 


Yoga Unexpurgated 

The Lotus and the Robot (I) 


T he word Yoga means Union. The aim 
of all Yoga practices, as defined in the 
Yoga Sutras of Patanjali, is the ultimate 
absorption of the subject in his “real self,” in 
pure consciousness without object. When this is 
attained, individual consciousness merges into 
cosmic consciousness, and the real self dissolves 
in the universal self—“as sparks issued from the 
same fire are destined to return to it,” or “as 
the dewdrop, trembling on a lotus, slips into 
the shining sea.” Then the Yogi’s detached 
alonc-ness becomes transformed into the experi¬ 
ence of all-oncncss; both expressions arc derived 
from the same root, and the Sanskrit word 
atman covers both. 

The Rise of Hatha Yoga 

ATANjALi’s Yoga Sutras, which probably 
date from the second or third century b.c., 
are a profoundly seductive, if somewhat ob.scurc, 
treatise on a mystic philosophy of much earlier 
origin. Yoga began apparently in the form of 
Raja Yoga—as a journey towards the primal 
verities, the Royal Union with the Absolute, by 
way of meditation. But it was gradually super- 
•seded by Hatha Yoga—literally “forced Union” 
—a discipline with its main emphasis on physio¬ 
logical techniques. Hatha Yoga is at least a thou¬ 
sand years old, and seems to have remained 
basically unchanged throughout that period. It 
is the only form of Yoga still practised on a 
large scale, taught by individual gurus or 
approved Yoga institutes, and propagated in the 
Western world. But of the doctrine on which it 

This is the first of two articles by Mr. 
Koestler based on his recent trip to India and 
fapan; a brief introductory note on his forth¬ 
coming boo\, THE LOTUS AND THE ROBOT, wUl 
be found among “Authors" in this number. 


is based only bowdlerised versions arc made 
available to Western sympathisers. These give 
the impression that Hatha Yoga is merely a 
superior system of gymnastic exercises, designed 
to relax the body and mind by adopting a suit¬ 
able posture, a natural way of breathing, and 
thus to facilitate a meditative attitude. At the 
same time, it is usually denied that there is any¬ 
thing “mysterious” or “occult" about its 
doctrines. 

In fact, every Indian-born practitioner of 
Hatha Yoga, from the Himalayan hermit to 
the Bombay insurance clerk who spends an hour 
a day at a Yoga institute, knows that Hatha 
Yoga docs promise the attainment of super¬ 
natural powers; and he also knows that every 
posture and exercise has both a symbolic mean¬ 
ing and a physiological purpose related to the 
tenets of ayurvedic medicine, and not considered 
a fit subject for discussion with foreigners. 

The following summary of Hatha Yoga doc¬ 
trines and practices is based partly on the 
primary sources, and partly on information 
obtained from various Indian Yoga Institutes, 
Research Centres, and individual practitioners. 
The primary sources arc: the Hatha Yoga Pradi- 
ptka, apparently the first standard work on the 
subject, probably written in the 12th century, but 
based on a much older tradition; the Siva 
Samhita and the Gheranda Samhita, which arc 
compendia of a somewhat later date. All three 
have been translated into English, but are rather 
difficult to obtain.' 

The eight steps or limbs op yoga according to 
Patanjali are: (i) and (2) abstentions and 
ob.servances (such as non-violence, chastity, 
avoidance of human company, dietary rules); 
(3) postures; (4) controlled breathing; (5) and 
(6) sense-withdrawal and concentration; (7) 
meditation; (8) samadhi—the complete absorp¬ 
tion of the mind in the atma. 
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The Hatha Yoga Pradipi\a opens with the 
statement that its purpose is to serve “as a stair¬ 
case" for those aspirants who, confused by the 
multiplicity of methods recommended by 
various sects, are unable to master Raja Yoga. 
The steps of the staircases are bodily exercises. 
In the original system of Patanjali, these were 
contained under headings (3) and (4): posture 
and breathing, and were discussed only briefly, 
in general terms. About the first he merely says 
that it is preferable to adopt a posture “in which 
one can continue for long and with ease;" about 
breathing he is equally laconic. 

In the Hatha Yoga Pradipi^a, however, no 
less than eighty-four postures are mentioned, 
most of them consisting of twists and contor¬ 
tions, and the control of breathing is carried to 
the gruesome length to be presently described. 
Some of the postures, such as the various head- 
stands and spine twists, serve gymnastic pur¬ 
poses, but the more elaborate ones have a differ¬ 
ent function. 

Before he is allowed to practise the advanced 
techniques, the adept must learn to master the 
various cleansing practices. Foremost among 
these arc purification of the alimentary tract. 
The stomach is cleaned by three principal 
methods: (a) by thrusting a stalk of cane slowly 
down the gullet and drawing it out; (b) by 
swallowing as much tepid water as the stomach 
will hold and vomiting it up; (c) by swallowing 
a cloth about four inches wide and twenty-two- 
and-a-half-fcet long, and then pulling it out. The 
last method is considered the most effective, 
and is still vigorously practised, for instance, at 
the approved Yoga Health Centre at Santa 
Cruz, Bombay. It takes about a month or two 
to learn to swallow the seven and a half yards 
of surgical gauze in about ten minutes, and it is 
supposed “to cleanse the waste matter coating 
the walls of the stomach.” 

I must now enter upon the painful subject of 
the Hindu obsession with the bowel functions, 
which permeated religious observances and 
social custom. I quote from the Gharanda 
Samhita: 

’Sinh, Pancham (tr.), Hatha Yoga Pradipiha. 
and ed. Allahabad, pub. by Lalit Mohan Basu, The 
Panini Office, 1932. Vidyarnava, Rai Bahadur Srisa 
Chandra (tr.), Siva Samhita. 2nd cd. Allahabad, 
pub. by Sudhindra Nath Basu, The Panini Office, 
1923. Vasu, Sris Chandra (tr.), Gheranda Sanhita, 
The Tatva-Vivcchaka Press, Bombay, 1895. 


14. Dhoud is of four kinds, and they clear 
away the impurities of the body.... 

VATASAKA-DHOUTl 

16. Contract the mouth like the beak of a crow 
and drink air slowly, and fill the stomach slowly 
with it, and move it therein, and then slowly 
force it out through the lower passage. 

17. The Vatasar is a very secret process, it 
causes the purification of the body, it destroys all 
diseases and increases the gastric fire. 

VARISARA-DHOUn 

18. Fill the mouth with water down to the 
throat, and then drink it slowly; and then move 
it through the stomach forcing it downwards 
expelling it through the rectum. 

19. This process should be kept very secret. 
It purifies the body. And by practising it with 
care one gets a luminous or shining body. 

20. The Varisara is the highest Dhouti. He 
who practises it with ease purines his filthy body 
and turns it into a shining one. 

ACNISARA OR FIRE PURIFICATION 

21. Press in the navel knot or intestines towards 
the spine for one hundred times. This is Agnfsar 
or fire process.... 

BAHISKRITA-DHOUTI 

24 .Standing in navel-deep water, draw 

out the Saktinadi (long intestines), wash the Nadi 
with hand, and so long as its. filth is not all 
washed away, wash it with care, and then draw 
it in again into the abdomen.... 

The reverse procedures arc known under the 
term hast! or “Yoga enemas.” Jala-hasti consists 
in squatting in a tub of water navel-high and 
sucking the water up through the rectum. At a 
more advanced stage, the adept also learns to 
suck liquids up through his penis {vajroli 
mudra). These achievements presuppose, of 
course, considerable training, particularly the 
exercises known as uddiyama and nauli (the 
isolation and independent control of the straight 
and transver,se abdominal muscles) and astfini 
mudra (control of the anal sphincter and of cer¬ 
tain visceral muscles). By these methods it 
becomes possible to reverse peristalsis, and to 
create suctional effects in the digestive and 
urinary tracts. 

The remarkable thing is that these techniques 
are still recommended and practised in precisely 
the same form in which the Gheranda Samhita 
and Hatha Yoga Pradipiha taught them a mil- 
Icnium ago. Thus in Yoga Hygiene Simplified 
(Bombay, 1957), a booklet published by the 
above-mentioned Yoga Institute in Santa Cruz, 
it is asserted that practice of the methods just 
described leads to results “which could not be 
accomplished by any modern device known to 
science.” 
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The Vital Breath 

RANAYAiiA occupics a central position in 
the doctrine of Yoga. Prana means “life 
breath,” in the physical sense of air, and in the 
wider sense of vital spirit, comparable to the 
Greek pneuma and the Hebrew rua\h. 

Patanjali has only this to say about pranayama: 
“50, The regulation of breath is exhaling, in¬ 
haling, and storing within; is governed by place, 
time, and number;’ and is long and subde. 
51. A fourth form of the control of breath is its 
storing up with attention on an external or in¬ 
ternal object. 52. By breath-control, the afflictions 
that shroud the luminous quality arc anni¬ 
hilated; 53. and the mind becomes fit for steady 
contemplation-” 

Thus originally the control of breathing, like 
that of bodily posture, was meant to facilitate a 
peaceful, meditative state of mind. By the time 
the Hatha Yoga PradipH{a came to be written, 
it had become not only an all-cure for every form 
of disease, but also a means for acquiring super¬ 
natural powers. 

The opening passage of the chapter on 
breathing in the Pradipif^a is significant: “When 
the breath moves, the mind also moves. When 
breath ceases to move, ’ the mind becomes 
motionless. The body of the Yogi becomes stiff 
as a stump. Therefore one should control the 
breath.” 

“Control” means, chiefly, holding the breath 
locked in the body as long as possible to induce 
the trance state of samadhi. The first step in the 
training is the cleansing of the nadis —the 
channels or pathways through which the vital 
forces of the body arc supposed to move. 
This is achieved by various techniques, such 
as bhastrH{a (bellow-breathing), or inhaling 
through the right nostril and exhaling through 
the left nostril at a fixed rhythm. The classic 
timing is 1:4:2 for the duration of inhalation, 
retention, and exhalation respectively; for in¬ 
stance: 2 seconds, 8 seconds, 4 seconds. After a 
few months of these preliminary exercises, the 
nadis have been purified, and the proper breath¬ 
ing practices can begin. 

Their main purpose, as already said, is to 
suspend the flow of breath by locking in the air. 
This is achieved by various mudras and bandhas 

* “Place” in this context means the minimum 
distance from the subject’s lips at which a feather 
will remain undisturbed by his quiet exhalation; 
“time,” the duration of holding the breath locked 
in, and “number,” the rhythm. 


(locks, seals, restraints), which serve to seal all 
bodily orifices. Some examples of these arc: 

Jalandhara mudra, or chin lock. It consists in 
contracting the throat and pressing the chin 
firmly into the jugular notch, while simultane¬ 
ously contracting the abdominal muscles and 
drawing in the anus. The eyes and mind arc 
focused on the space between the eyebrows. 
“This causes the mind to swoon and give com¬ 
fort. For by this joining the mind with the 
atman, the bliss of Yoga is certainly obtained.” 

Maha mudra and maha bandha (“the great 
binding”) consist in a combination of the chin- 
lock, the drawing in of the abdominal viscerae 
towards the spine, and the drawing of air into 
the small intestines by contractions of the anal 
sphincter. The air is kept locked in by pressure 
of the heel of the left foot against the anus and 
perineum. I ought to remark here that in most 
of the advanced postures the left foot is used 
for the same definite purpose, that is, for scaling 
the anal orifice, with simultaneous pressure on 
the genitals, 

Maha-vedha (“the great piercing”) is a varia¬ 
tion of the previous, but the Yogi “resting both 
hands equally on the ground, should raise him¬ 
self a little and strike his buttocks against the 
ground gently,” then exhale the locked-in air 
through the rectum. 

One of the most important practices is 
\hecari mudra, because it is supposed to confer 
the gift of levitation. It is described at great 
length by the Hatha Yoga Pradipi\a-, a shorter 
version is given in the Gheranda Samhita: 

Cut the lower tendon of the tongue, and move 
the tongue constantly; rub it with fresh butter, 
and draw it out (to lengthen it) with an iron 
instrument. By practising this always, the tongue 
becomes long, and when it reaches the space 
between the eyebrows, then Khccari is accom¬ 
plished. Then (the tongue being lengthened) 
practise turning it upwards and backwards so as 
to touch the palate, till at length it reaches the 
holes of the nostrils opening into the mouth. 
Close those holes with the tongue (thus stopping 
inspiration), and fix the gaze on the space 
between the eyebrows. This is called Khccari. 
By this practice there is neither fainting, nor 
hunger, nor thirst, nor laziness. There comes 
neither disease, nor decay, nor death. The body 
becomes divine. 

This technique is often called the King of the 
Mudras. It is still actively practised. The best 
documented report of a European initiated into 
the higher techniques of Yoga is Hatha Yoga, 
a Report of a Personal Experience by Dr. Theos 
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Bernard.’ His account of learning \hecttri 
mudra is as follows: 

The process itself is simple enough. I started 
by “milKing” the tongue. This was accomplished 
by washing it and then catching hold of it with 
a linen towel.... I pulled it straight out and then 
from side to side as far as it would go. This I 
did regularly twice a day for ten minutes. After 
a couple of weeks I noticed that the fraenum was 
beginning to give way because of being drawn 
over the incisor teeth; but I wanted to encourage 
the prrxcss, so I resorted to a razor blade. Each 
morning I delicately drew the blade across the 
fraenum until blood appeared. There was no 
pain, and the bleeding stopped before I finished 
milking the tongue. The following morning the 
wound had begun to heal and a light tissue was 
beginning to form, which I scraped off; then I 
repeated the process of the preceding day. 

I was also taught a practice supplementary to 
milking the tongue. In order to get the tongue 
down the throat, it is first necessary to loosen 
the soft palate. The most convenient way is to 
bend the end of the handle of an ordinary tea¬ 
spoon enough to form a hook. Insert this in the 
back of the throat and draw it forward until it 
catches on to the palate ridge. When a firm grip 
has been secured, repeatedly pull the palate 
towards the front part of the mouth. In time this 
membrane will become so flexible that it will be 
almost possible to touch the teeth with the soft 
palate. I practised this daily for ten minutes after 
milking the tongue. 

Success depends upon the amount of time 
spent in practice. I was able to accomplish it in 
about four months by working an average of ten 
minutes a day.... To elongate the tongue so that 
it can be placed between the eyebrows requires 
.several years,* but it is not necessary to achieve 
this goal at once. It is sufficient to acquire the 
ability to swallow the tongue and to use it to 
direct the breath into the desired nostril or shut 
it off completely.... 

In the beginning I was permitted to help the 
tongue down the throat with the fingers, but after 
a time it was not necessary. As soon as I placed 
the tongue behind the palate, the saliva began 
to flow in a constant stream. In this way I was 
supposed to determine the condition of the body 

* London, 1950. Dr. Bernard studied under 
various gurus in India and Tibet (he was killed in 
Tibet in 1947). The thirty-six plates in his book 
showing him performing the various asanas are 
probably the best photographic documentation on 
Yoga. 

*Sris Chandra Vasu, the translator of Gheranda 
Samhita, writing in 1894, remarks, “It takes about 
thiee years to cut away the whole tendon. I saw 
my Guru doing it in this wise. On every Monday 
he used to cut the tendon one-twelfth of an inch 
deep and sprinkle salt over it so that the cut por¬ 
tions may not join together. Then rubbing the 
tongue with butter he used to pull it out. Peculiar 
iron instruments are employed for this purpose/’ 


fluids. At first it was thick, heavy, and slimy; 
eventually, it became thin, clear, and smooth.... 

Dr. Bernard further reports that blocking both 
cranial holes of the nose seemed to inhibit the 
breathing reflex. He had progressed to a stage 
of proficiency where he could hold his breath 
for four minutes, but that was his limit. At this 
stage he learned J{hecari mudra, which enabled 
him to hold it for five minutes in ten consecu¬ 
tive breathing cycles; while “for a single aspira¬ 
tion I could hold my breath several minutes 
longer.” However, to acquire supernatural 
powers, the texts prescribe a suspension of at 
least an hour-and-a-half. 

The Vital Fluid 

A part from breath control, \hecari, the king 
of the mudras, serves another, more im¬ 
portant purpose related to one of the traditional 
ideas of Yoga and Hindu medicine. It is^ the 
belief that a man’s vital energy is concentrated 
in his seminal fluid, and that this is stored in a 
cavity in the skull. It is the most precious sub¬ 
stance in the body—variously called bindu, 
soma-rasa, nectar, vital fluid, etc.—an elixir of 
life both in the physical and mystical sense, 
distilled from the blood; it is supposed to take 
forty drops of blood and forty days to make one 
drop of semen. A large store of bindu of pure 
quality guarantees health, longevity, and super¬ 
natural powers; it is also held responsible for 
that radiant glow of the body, ascribed to Yogis 
and all Brahmacharis—men living in con¬ 
tinence. Conversely, every loss of it is a physical 
and spiritual impoverishment. Losses occur not 
only in sexual intercourse, but also through 
suspicious discharges of the ears, nose, and other 
body openings; they all consist of spoiled bindu. 

By blocking his windpipe, gullet, and nostrils 
through }{hecari mudra, the adept is supposed 
to prevent the loss of vital fluid through its 
dripping down into the lower centres, and to 
ab.sorb it back through his tongue. Jalandhara 
mudra, the chin lock, incidentally also serves 
that purpose, but less effectively. Hence the 
Hatha Yoga Pradipil{a: 

If the hole behind the soft palate be stopped 
with khccari by turning the tongue upwards, 
then bindu cannot leave its place even if a woman 
were embraced. If the Yogi drinks somarasa by 
silting with the tongue turned backwards and 
mind concentrated, there is no doubt he conquers 
death within fifteen <days_As fire is insepar¬ 

ably connected with the wood and light is con¬ 
nected with the wick and oil, so does the soul not 
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leave the body full of occtar exuding from-the 
Soma [cavity in the ikullj.... He who drinks 
the clear Stream of liquor falling from the brain 
.... by applying the ton^e to the hole of the 
pendant in the palate ... oecomes free from dis¬ 
ease and tender In body, like the stalk of a lotus, 
and that Yogi lives a very long life. On top of 
the Meru [spinal column], concealed in a hole, 
is the somarasa .. ., the essence which, leaving the 
body, causes death in men. It should, therefore, 
be stopped from shedding. This [khecari mudra] 
is a very good instrument for this purpose.... 

An even more drastic instrument, serving the 
same purpose, is uajroli mudra, which I have 
briefly mentioned before. 

Even one who lives a wayward life, without 
observing any rules of Yoga, but performs 
t/afroli, deserves success and is a Yogi. Two things 
are necessary for this, and these are difficult to 
get for the ordinary people (i) milk® and (2) a 
woman behaving as desired. By practising to draw 
in the bindu discharges during cohabitation, 
whether one be a man or a woman, one obtains 
success in the practice of vajroli. By means of a 
pipe, one should blow [i.e., draw] air slowly into 
the passage in the male organ. By practice, the 
discharged bindu is drawn up. One can draw 
back and preserve one’s own discharged bindu. 
The Yogi who can protect his bindu thus, over¬ 
comes death; because death comes by discharging 
bindu, and life is prolonged by its preservation. 
By preserving bindu, the. body of the Yogi emits 
a pleasing smell. There is no fear of death, so 
long as the bindu is well established in the body. 
The bindu of men is under the control of the 
mind, and life is dependent on the bindu. Hence, 
mind and bindu should be protected by all means. 

The pipe mentioned in the quotation is used 
in the first stage of the training, until the adept 
has learned to aspire fluids through the urethra, 
as he has previously learnt to do through the 
colon. To Hindus brought up in the traditions 
of ayurvedic medicine—which applies to the 
vast majority of the nation—the procedure may 
seem complicated, but perfectly logical. Thus in 
Hatha Yoga Simplified, published by the Yoga 
Institute, Santa Cruz, the author explains that 
sexual intercourse in itself is not harmful, only 
the loss of vital fluid which it entails. Therefore 
vajroli mudra is to be highly recommended. 
After explaining the various stages of training— 
the aspiration through the urethra first of water, 
"then of liquids of higher specific gravity, e.g., 
milk, honey, and sometimes even mercury” (the 
latter, however, only under expert supervision), 
he concludes: 

The highest technique of vajroli ... consists in 
successfully withholding the ejaculation of sex 

® Milk is believed by Hindus to be an aphrodisiac. 
*Yoga. Penguin Broki (1959). 
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secretions prior to or during... orgasm under 
sexual excitement and thus cause their resorpuon 
through the lymphatics. In case the secretions 
happen to be ejected, the Yogi is advised to with¬ 
draw the secretion from the vagina where it 
may have become deposited, with aid of 
Madhavadasa vacuum [part of the vajroli tech¬ 
nique]-The scientific theory may be simpli¬ 

fied thus: that instead of mere passivity, it is 
prefcr.ible and hygienic to engage in normal 
sexual activities when necessary—for this cer¬ 
tainly causes less strain and lesser energy waste 
than what has to be actually expended in self- 
denials and repressions—remembering that there 
should be no physiological loss. This loss, to be 
sure, is inevitable if the secredons escape from 
the body. The Yogi, therefore... suffers no 
corresponding loss. On the contrary, he gains 
much through healthful reacdons and resorption 
of the extra fresh fluids otherwise not avail- 
altle.... It is thus... an excellent hygienic ideal 
and— if only the process of vajroli could be 
made available to and brought within the prac¬ 
tice of one and all—solves incidentally the most 
discussed topic in modern eugenics, namely, 
family planning through birth-control.... 

The author is the head of an Institute which 
enjoys Government support. 

Even level-headed Englishmen, if they have 
lived long enough in India, seem to succumb to 
these ideas. Thus Mr. Ernest Wood, the author 
of the latest popular book on the subject,* who 
had a long and distinguished career as an educa¬ 
tionalist at the Universities of Bombay and 
Madras: 

[It should be] remembered that the semen 
draws its material from all over, and transmits 
something from every p.Trt of the body to the 
succeeding generation, and that waste of this 
fluid, or excessive generation of it, depletes the 
body all over, and on the other hand conserva¬ 
tion of it is highly beneficial to the whole body. 
It appears that this is the one function of the 
bfuly which does not work for the benefit of the 
body, but draws from it for the sake of another 
or others, and therefore its non-use does not harm 
the body but on the contrary is beneficial to it. 
This is at the back of the universal belief of the 
Yogis in favour of continence and celibacy. 

Wc shall see that this preoccupation with con¬ 
tinence in the strictly physiological, seminal 
meaning is not restricted to Yogis, but to be 
found in every region and in every social stratum 
in India. 

The Serpent Power 

HE ultimate aim of Hatha Yoga is to 
awaken the vital force in man slumbering 
at the base of his spine in the shape of a coiled 
serpent—Kundalim. When Kund^ni is awak- 
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cncd, she must be forced to ascend through a 
narrow canal in the spinal cord, through various 
gates and stations, to the top of the brain, and 
there consummate her symbolic union with 
Shiva, her spouse. She then returns to her 
former abode. When this union becomes per¬ 
manent, the Yogi is liberated and enters into 
his final samadhi. 

The process of awakening and moving the 
Kunddini serpent has a physiological and a 
symbolic aspect—the former grotesquely un¬ 
appetising, the latter beautiful and profound. 
Both arc derived from the archetypal erotic 
imagery which permeates Hindu religious art 
and ayurvedic medicine. 

The serpent Kunddini “lies coiled threc-and- 
a-half times” around the base of the spine, clos¬ 
ing the sushumna with its mouth. The sushumna 
is a narrow canal in the centre of the spinal 
cord, through which the serpent must be forced 
to go upward. 

The awakening of the serpent is done by one 
or the other combination of the various air-locks 
and bowel gymnastics which have been 
described. Essential to most is asvini mudra, the 
rhythmic contraction and dilation of the anal 
sphincter. One recommended variant is joni 
mudra, the closing up of all orifices—cars with 
the thumbs, eyes with the index fingers, nostrils 
with middle fingers, lips with the remaining 
fingers, the rectum and member by the heel of 
the foot. This is combined with mental concen¬ 
tration and repeating certain mantras —invoca¬ 
tions. The effect is that the serpent begins to 
suffocate, awakens with a hiss and “becomes 
straight like a .snake struck with a stick.” In 
order to make her enter the narrow channel in 
the cord, violent bellow breathing is recom¬ 
mended for a few minutes. After that various 
abdominal muscle contractions are applied for 
periods of an hour-and-a-half at a time, accom¬ 
panied by mantras, to force her gradually up¬ 
wards through the channel. 

The serpent must force her way through three 
“gates” and past six chakras, or centres. These 
six centres are of great importance in the Hindu 
concept of the human body. The first is at the 
base of the spine, the second at the genitals, the 
third near the navel, the fourth near the heart, 
the fifth near the throat, the sixth between the 
eyebrows; a seventh, at the very top of the brain, 
forms a category apart. 

Each of the chakras (literally, wheels) has a 
padma or lotus-flower attached to it, with vary¬ 
ing numbers of petals. Whereas the greatest 
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numbers of petals in the lower centres is six¬ 
teen, the top of the brain displays a thousand- 
petalled lotus. 

Each time Kundalini passes through one of 
the centres, its lotus, whose petals had previously 
been pointing downward, now turns and faces 
upward. The flower is said to have become 
“cool;” its attention has been diverted from the 
nether impulses of the body towards the seat 
of the God where the union with the life-snake 
is going to take place. Kundalini'% painful jour¬ 
ney, assisted by visceral acrobacies and respira¬ 
tory intoxication, is one of the most ancient 
symbols for the sublimation of the libido. 

Apart from its lotus, each of the centres has 
a symbolic animal, a colour, a male divinity 
with his shakti and an invocatory mantra 
associated with it. Thus the chakra at the base 
of the spine is associated with Brahma and the 
Goddess Dakini, with the colour yellow, and 
the four-pctallcd lotus; its animal symbol is the 
elephant and its invocatory mantra the syllable 
lam. The highest of the six centres, between the 
eyebrows, is called the ajna cha\ra. Ajna means 
“command.” Here Shiva resides; his symbol is 
the lingam, or phallus, which the Shaivites dis¬ 
play painted on their foreheads. His seat in the 
command centre is always represented by a 
triangle enclosing the lingam, the crescent moon 
and a dot. This dot has a multiplicity of sym¬ 
bolic meanings. The Sanskrit word for it is 
bindu, signifying dot or drop; but also semen; 
and also the dot on the “m” in the mantra orh 
—the highest invocation of God—which makes 
the sound of the “m” trail and reverberate like 
a slack cord. 

All the symbols are here crowded together: the 
lingam and the seed, the God, the point repre¬ 
senting the infinite void. Kundalini's journey 
comes to an end at the seventh chakra some¬ 
where under the crown of the skull—the seat 
of the thousand'petalled lotus. It is here that her 
union with Shiva is consummated; after that 
she returns, "no longer a maiden but a young 
widow,” to her home at the base of the spine. 
On her return journey, the lotus-flowers in the 
various centres arc again made to face down¬ 
ward, and the residing divinities cohabit with 
their female shakti^, thus lending new vitality 
to each centre. 

However, when the Yogi reaches ultimate 
samadhi, the snake will remain permanently 
united with Shiva in th^ form of an ardhanarish- 
wara —a god half-male and half-female—a 
motive often encountered in Hindu sculpture. 
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The location of the cavity in which the bindu 
is stored is somewhat dubious; sometimes it is 
said to be located on the left, or lunar, side of 
the hrow-cha^ra, sometimes above it, sometimes 
just above the top of the spine. 

S A M A o H I, the ultimate end of the hard and 
devious road of Yoga, will be discussed 
presently. But I must briefly mention a pheno¬ 
menon which is said to occur in the last stages 
before samadhi: the appearance of an “inner 
light,” and of various “inner sounds” or nadas. 
Regarding the latter, the Siva Samhita says: 
“The first sound is like the hum of the honcy- 
intoxicated bee, next that of a flute, then of a 
harp; after this, by the gradual practice of Yoga, 
the destroyer of the darkness of the world, he 
hears the sounds of ringing bells; then sounds like 
roars of thunder. When one fixes his full atten¬ 
tion on this sound, being free from fear he gets 
samadhi." On the other hand, the Pradipi^a 
gives a different ortlcr of nadas progressing 
through four stages: first light sounds “like the 
tinkling of ornaments”; next “the beating of a 
kettle drum”; thirdly, the sound of a different 
drum; lastly, “the perfect sound like that of a 
flute.” 

More interesting are the lights, because their 
descriptions have a certain resemblance to the 
“white light” reported by Christian mystics— 
a dazzling, almost blinding radiance which blots 
out everything else. Bernard records: 

In the second month the lights made their 
appearance. In the beginning it was not unlike 
looking into a kaleidoscope; but this condition 
.soon passed, and single colours, brilliant and 
radiant, remained. Then came the “white light” 
that is referred to so frequently. This was an 
interesting phenomenon. At times it became 
almost blinding; however, it never lasted long. 
... I was eventually able to see this white light 
with my eyes wide open in the daylight. 'I'he 
mind seemed to be wiped out completely and 
nothing existed but this brilliant light. 

However, in view of the air-locking and eye- 
rolling techniques of Yoga, the lights and 
sounds may have a simple physiological explana¬ 
tion. Thus at the age of nine I had a curious 
experience: the dazzling white light appeared 
the moment before going under anesthesia in¬ 
duced by ether, for a minor operation, and 
simultaneously with the appearance of the light 
the sensation of choking and fear stopped. 
Similarly, in the gruesome reports of delin¬ 
quents who survived a miscarried execution by 
hanging either because the rope broke or because 


they were cut down while still alive, colour 
hallucinations arc mentioned, though the domi¬ 
nant colour is green. 

I do not mean, of course, that accounts of 
mystical experiences should always be explained 
away by this kind of argument. But I do believe 
that such experiences must be sought along a 
road other than that of Hatha Yoga. KundalinPs 
journey past the lotus-flowers from the base of 
the spine to the head, her transformation from 
a biological into a spiritual force, is a beautiful 
parable; but there is a tendency in the human 
mind never to leave a symbol alone, an itch to 
debase it by pseudo-rationalisations and thus the 
Indian mystic is taught to force his tongue into 
the cranial cavity, to drink his bindu and to 
blink with his anus, to achieve union with 
Brahma. 

Yoga Research 

A ll teachers of Hatha Yoga, from ancient 
^ masters to modern practitioners, have 
advanced three main claims; firstly, that it cures 
disorders of mind and body, and produces 
heightened physical and mental well-being; 
■secondly, that it procures supernatural powers, 
siddhis, through control of the body’s latent 
forces; thirdly, that it leads to the mystic union. 
Thus there arc, broadly speaking, three aspects 
to Yoga: the medical, the miraculous, and the 
mystical. Although a certain amount of over¬ 
lapping is unavoidable, I shall discuss each 
aspect .separately. 

There exist, as far as i was able to discover, 
three centres in contemporary India where more 
or less serious Yoga research is being carried 
out. They are: the All India In.stitutc of Mental 
Health in Bangalore, which works under the 
Union Government; the Kaivalyadhama Ish- 
wardas Chunilal Yogic Health Centre, headed 
by Swami Kuvalayananda, recognised as a 
Research Institute by the Government and the 
Bombay State; and the Academy of Yoga under 
the auspices of the Yoga Institute, Bombay 
Santa Cruz, headed by Shri Yogendra, and 
recognised by the Bombay Stale Government. 

The Bangalore Institute has no clinic, and is 
not concerned with the medical aspect. The other 
two arc not on friendly terms and arc inclined 
to deny the validity of each other’s methods. 

'The Kaivalyadhama maintains a Health 
Centre in Bombay’s West End, the Marine 
Drive, and a Research Institute at Lonavla, on 
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the road to Poonah. They arc very competently 
directed by Swami Kuvalayananda, a charming 
old gentleman who looks like a Brahmin edition 
of Albert Einstein, with a bushy white mous¬ 
tache, a domed forehead, wispy hair and white 
corkscrew sidclocks hanging down to his 
shoulders like tresses. He reminded me of 
Einstein because he had the same peculiar look 
in his large brown eyes: speculative, puzzled, 
and naive at the same time. His manner was 
modest and unassuming, yet impressive in its 
gende authority—a particular mixture shared by 
so many Indians, from Gandhi downward. 
When I complimented him on his erudition in 
modern physics and bio-chemistry, he said with 
evident sincerity: “I know a little about every¬ 
thing and nothing." The Health Centre, housed 
in a villa in the Indo-Victorian style, with the 
usual rusty iron-lattice verandahs, is dingy by 
European, but fairly well appointed by Indian 
standards. It employed four instructors, three 
male, one female, and hail at the time about 
150 male and 20 female pupils or patients—the 
term is employed almost synonymously. They 
would come in for an hour or more a day, 
during a course lasting, on the average, three 
months. 

I watched a group of four or five middle-aged 
men doing exercises in simple asanas; it looked 
like a slightly eccentric version of the kind of 
thing taught in a Western gymnasium to get 
some pep into tired office-workers. It was a small 
and modest institute which did its best accord¬ 
ing to its modest means, under an evidently 
honest Swami. It did not go in for the 
“advanced” practices described previously. As 
for clinical diseases, the Swami explained that 
these were all treated individually, according to 
the principles of Yogic medicine. The statistical 
results were printed in the Health Centre’s 
medical report for the years 1954-55, which he 
gave me. Later reports were cither not published 
or not available. (He then invited me to visit 
the other branch of the establishment, the 
Research Institute in the hills at Lonavla—about 
which in the next section.) 

On my way back, the friendly Indian gentle¬ 
man who had accompanied me to the Centre, 
and who was a devotee of the Swami's, told me 
his personal story. He had sufTired from 
chronic asthma, and the Swami had cured him 

’The Kaivalyadhama Ishwardas Chunilal Yogic 
Health Centre—Medical Report for the Year 1954- 
55, published by Kaivalyadhama, Bombay 2. 


—mainly by exercises of standing on the head 
in various postures, with appropriate breathing 
practices. What type of asthma he had suffered 
from, and how complete the cure had been, I 
was unable to' ascertain, but no doubt there had 
been an amelioration. Then my informant had 
gone on a visit to Italy "where I foolishly 
acquired die habit of drinking wine,” and this 
caused a relapse. On his return he was told— 
either by the Swami or by a physician, the point 
was not clear—that his liver, damaged by having 
drunk wine in Italy, would no longer stand the 
strain of the Yogic exercises. Shortly afterwards, 
he developed status asthmaticus and had to 
spend several days under oxygen in a hospital, 
“Now it is too late,” he said resignedly; Yoga 
could no longer help him. We had two winelcss 
meals together in dry Bombay, and I am fairly 
sure that he had never been a heavy drinker. 

The report’ which I took home said on the 
cover that the Centre “teaches Yogic exercises 
for the promotion of Health and the Cure of 
chronic diseases, without distinction of caste or 
creed, under Yogic and medical supervision.” 
The list of disorders treated was impressive: 

Constipation, dyspepsia, piles, nerve-exhaustion, 
seminal weakness, impotcncy (other than con¬ 
genital), general debility, chronic functional 
headaches, insomnia, heart disease (functional), 
chronic cold, chronic bronchiti.s, asthma (certain 
types), lumbago, sciatica and other rheumatic 
pains, diabetes, obesity, high blood pressure, dis¬ 
eases of women including sterility (particular 
types), Icucorrhoca, disturbances of menstruation, 
flexions and displacements of the uterus, repeated 
abortion, ovarian insufficiency, etc., etc. 

The cures listed were equally impressive: 
84-65 per cent of the male patients treated were 
reported to be “relieved or improving,” and the 
corresponding proportion of female patients was 
89-2 per cent. Considering that about I 2 j 4 per 
cent of the patients had been suffering from 
chronic asthma, about 13 per cent from 
“neurasthenia,” and nearly lo per cent from 
psycho-neurosis, the results claimed were more 
impressive than any Western clinic could boast 
of. At closer inspection of the tables, however, 

I saw that out of the total of 1,024 patients of 
both sexes, 470, that is, nearly 50 per cent, had 
been written of under the heading “results un¬ 
known due to short attendance”; and the per¬ 
centage of those “relieved or improving" had 
been computed on th* basis of die remaining 
50 per cent. The meaning of the term “relieved 
or improving” was not further defined, nor was 
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there a mention of follow-up. I had an uneasy 
feeling that by the time my unhappy asthmatic 
friend got under the oxygen tent, his case would 
have b^n included among those “relieved or 
improving.” 

I do not doubt the SwamCi entire sincerity or 
belief in his own method, and merely wish to 
s.ty that statistics of this kind do not carry much 
conviction. Since the Kaivalyadhama Health 
Centre is, to my knowledge, the only Institute of 
Yogic medicine in India with a claim to be taken 
seriously, one must conclude that the claims for 
the medical achievements of Yoga are not based 
on empirical evidence. 

T he rival establishment is in the Bombay 
suburb Santa Cruz. It is a small, modern 
building in a moderately well-kept garden, but 
inside it is much dingier than the Marine Drive 
place. The prospectus announces proudly that 
the “Academy of Yoga” has a “Practice Hall” 
and a “Lecture Hall;” but in small print it ex¬ 
plains further down that the Practice Hall 
accommodates “a batch of eight persons” and 
the Lecture Hall “has accommodation for six¬ 
teen persons.” They arc, in fact, each about the 
size of a bed-sitter around Bayswater Road, and 
about as cheerful. The modest clinic, however, 
was clean. 

The Founder-President of the Academy, Shri 
Yogendra, studied under the same guru as his 
rival, but in every other respect he is his exact 
opposite. Swami Kuvalayananda is gentle, 
meek, and white-haired; Shri Yogendra is over 
six feet tall, black-haired, beak-nosed and fierce- 
looking like a Palhan tribesman. In a word, 
Yogendra to Kuvalayananda is as Esau to 
Jacob. 

The Biography of Shri Yogendra has been 
written by his wife (who is the Secretary of the 
Academy) and is worth briefly recording.® He 
was born in 1897 in Surat, Bombay State, as 
Manibhai Haribhai Desai, the son of a poor 
schoolteacher. At the age of eighteen, he was 
sent to St. Xavier’s College at Bombay. A year 
later, a famous g«r«° visited Bombay. Young 
Manibhai and his room-mate Ambalal went to 
see him: 

In the big hall of the first floor, nearly 200 
devotees had gathered to receive blessings from 

'International Journal on the Science of Yoga 
(April-Scptcmber, 1936), published by the Yoga 
Institute, Bombay. 

* Paramahamsa Madhavadasagi of Malsar. 
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His Holiness. Manibhai, for no apparent cause, 
was thrilled when he stepped on the staircase. 
Ambalal was following him. Immediately Manih- 
hai’s head became visible to the audience, the 
holy man caught sight of him, and before the 
former could climb up the stairs, the latter rushed 
in to greet him with the words, “So you have 
come. I have been anxiously awaiting you for 
years. Seeing you, I get strength. Cornel” It 
may be mentioned here tliat neither of them had 
ever met each other before. The devotees were 
taken by surprise, .seeing the venerable teacher 
pull Manibhai up and embrace him.... His Holi¬ 
ness asked a very simple question in a low but 
firm tone, “Now what?” Manibhai instinctively 
understood what was meant, and he replied with 
all the emphasis at his command, “I will go 
with you.” They looked undcrstandingly at each 
other; there was supreme silence and both 
seemed lost in a reverie. 

So Manibhai, after obtaining his father’s con¬ 
sent, followed the guru to his hermitage and 
received the name of Ma.stamani, the Yogi- 
intoxicated. He remained two years and became 
the holy man’s favourite pupil: 

When Parainahamsaji took Mani and another 
devoted student to M.ithcran hills for training in 
basti and vajroli [drawing up liquids through 
anus and penisj, the unadorned beauty of Nature 
inspired the young author to poetic musings. 

The next year, he wrote several volumes of 
poetry, and translated Tagore’s GitanjaU into 
the Gujurati language. He then “experienced an 
inner awakening of a very complex but superior 
order which lasted a week and from which he 
emerged with the conviction that he must go 
to America to spread the message of Yoga.” 
The guru gladly agreed, as we gather from a 
letter which he subsequently wrote to his 
disciple in New York: T am proud of your 
work in America. You arc doing the same thing 
for me that Swami Vivekananda had done for 
his guru, Paramharnsa Ramakrishna.... I knew 
that you would follow his example in memorial¬ 
ising his guru." 

Swami Vivekananda, the favourite disciple of 
the founder of the Ramakrishna Order, had been 
the first swami who, at the turn of the century, 
popularised Yoga on lecture tours in the United 
States. 

Before he set out for America, however, Mani 
found a wealthy patron, Mr. Dadena, in whose 
villa near Bombay he established his first “Yoga 
Institute.” Here the twenty-two-year-old guru 
undertook to cure such varied afflictions as 
“heart troubles, obesity, asthma, general debility, 
prostate enlargement, gout, hemicrania, and 
other diseases.” 
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In 1919, Mani and Mr. Dadena landed in 
America and established themselves at 125 
Riverside Drive, New York: 

The early cases were for reduction of weight. 

... Things moved smoothly so long as the money 
lasted, but about the middle of January, 1920, there 
was a day when Mr. Dadena, who was looking 
after the financial end, had only five cents with 

him-Mr. Dadena felt quite upset alx)ut the 

future. The founder was unmoved when the 
gravity of tlie situation was explained to him. 
And what should happen but an urgent telephone 
call to rouse Mr. Dadena from his thoughts. 

The call was from an engineer employed in 
the South African diamond mines, whose wife 
was laid up with a headache. The swami and 
Mr, Dadena rushed to the rescue, and the result 
is described in the simple words: “A blank 
cheque was passed.” The next year another Yoga 
Institute was opened near Tuxedo Park in the 
Bear Mountains. The list of diseases treated now 
embraced every known ailment, and we are in¬ 
formed that “the results were all that could be 
desired.” After two years, however, the Institute 
closed down, and Mani returned to India, 
where he changed his name to Shri Yogendra. 
The next few years were spent in fruitless 
attempts to raise money for starting a new 
Institute. When they all failed, Shri Yogendra 
“invented a novel chemical product known as 
Yoco book polish—a preservative for books 
against dry rot, moulds, moths, white ants, and 
other destructive agents... Its international 
reputation may be gauged from the fact that 
the Oxford University Press of London accepted 
the international sole agency for Yoco book 
polish on guaranteed basis.” 

In 1927 > married Miss Sita Devi, who bore 
him two sons. Various Journals, Institutes, and 
Academics, with branches “in Latvia and 
Arabia” were founded, and prospectuses were 
sent out promising to students diplomas of 
“B.Y.” (Bachelor of Yoga) in three months, or 
a “Y.D.” in four years. “Thanks, however, to 
the prejudice of the Provincial Government in¬ 
spirited by the efforts of a contemporary, this 
pioneer scheme did not materialise.” The con¬ 
temporary referred to was Swami Kuvalayan- 
anda. In 1958, after a lifelong struggle, Shri 
Yogendra’s present Institute was recognised 
and endowed with a small subsidy by the Bom¬ 
bay Government. 

This, briefly, is the story of the second of the 
two Indian Yoga Centres. Since it was recog¬ 
nised, the Institute has received, according to 
Shri Yogendra, fifty applications from can- 
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didates for the training course; of these twenty- 
six were accepted, but only seven have received 
their Teacher’s Certificate after a nine-months' 
course. Whether the others failed to pass, or 
gave up, I was unable to ascertain from the 
Founder. The number of medical patients, he 
claimed, was twelve—which is surprisingly 
small, and perhaps rather reassuring. 

One interesting fact emerged from talking 
with the Founder, and with a highly-strung 
young man working as his.assistant: that they 
had abandoned the orthodox Hatha Yoga 
postures as impracticable. The classical asanas, 
Yogendra explained, were “too hard and pain¬ 
ful,” and he had modified them according to 
his own ideas. This was a significant admission 
in view of the assurances of Yogic literature 
that the asanas are not meant to be a strain on 
the body. Equally interesting was Shri Yogen¬ 
dra’s opinion, expressed with great force, that 
the various hcadstand postures “do more harm 
than good.” The hcadstand asanas are basic to 
Hatha Yoga, and are much practised in Swami 
Kuvalayananda’s rival Institute—which partly 
explains perhaps why Yogendra- opposed them. 
He has also modified the classic breathing 
rhythms, such as the 1:4:2 cycle, and replaced 
them by the “Yogendra rhythm.” The prana, he 
holds, is not air, but “biophysical energy gener¬ 
ated by the rhythm”—and so forth. 

Such disagreements about the therapeutic 
value of various postures and exercises need not 
be treated too seriously; after all, there exist con¬ 
flicting schools in Western medicine too. But 
Western medicine, with all its inadequacies, 
prejudices, and frustrations, has been constantly 
evolving since the days of Avicenna, who lived 
during the same period as the author of the 
Hatha Yoga PradipH^a. Its achievements are 
based on the broadening empirical and theoreti¬ 
cal insights of half-a-dozen interacting sciences; 
and it has developed methods of controlled ex¬ 
periment on a statistically relevant scale. On the 
other hand. Yoga therapy and ayurvedic medi¬ 
cine have remained unchanged for over a thou¬ 
sand years. Faith can move mountains and 
perhaps even kidney stones; but it would be 
sacrilegious to advise ordinary people to rely on 
it. Gandhi refused to have penicillin adminis¬ 
tered to his wife dying from bronchial infection 
because of the Hindu taboo on injections; 
Vinoba Bhave very nearly died for similar 
reasons, and the peaceful massacre by omission 
is continuing in India. 

If it were difficult to prove that the simpler 
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Yoga exercises are dangerous to health, it would 
be even more difficult to prove that they are 
beneficial in preference to Western methods of 
physical training. The breathing techniques, 
aimed at over-ventilation and auto-intoxication, 
arc problematical to say the least of it; and the 
belief that training under an “experienced 
teacher” guarantees against risks is another act 
of faith. As for the postures designed for medi¬ 
tation, different races have traditionally different 
ways of relaxing the body, from squatting on 
one’s heels to sitting crosslcgged; from reclining 
on one elbow to sitting with one’s feet up on 
a table. The lotus posture, and its variants, seem 
to fit the Indian body-build and temperament; 
there is no reason to assume that they would 
make meditative repose easier for a Western 
monk than gently pacing in his cloistered 
garden. 

Supernatural Claims 

HiLE in India, I talked to more 
than forty people who, at one time or 
another, had practised Hatha Yoga. They in¬ 
cluded elderly men, highly-placed in the admini¬ 
strative hierarchy, young journalists and office 
workers. Yoga researchers and their professional 
subjects, religious believers and agnostics, 
Gandhians, Marxists, and one cx-Con^munist— 
but, to my regret, no woman. Leaving profes¬ 
sionals aside, their records of sustained practice 
ranged from three weeks to twelve years; and 
the time spent on practising from hal£-an-hour 
to several hours a day. The only common 
clement shared by these people of diverse age, 
profession, and social background was the belief 
that, pursued with sufficient willpower and per¬ 
sistence, Yoga conferred stddhisy supernatural 
powers, on the practitioner. Only a few averred 
having actually exercised such powers at some 
stage; but all without exception believed that 
slackness and incontinence alone were preventing 
them from attaining to that stage. ’This belief 
v/as also shared—though only reluctantly ad¬ 
mitted—by the research workers concerned with 
the scientific investigation of Yoga phenomenon. 

In Patanjali’s classic treatise, which consists 
of four chapters, most of the third is devoted to 

Herbert Thurston, S.J., The Physical Pheno¬ 
mena of Mysticism (Burns Oates, London, 1952), 
pp. 10, 12. 

“ The Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, An Inter¬ 
pretation by William Q. Judge, assisted by James 
Henderson Connelly (The Theosophical Publishing 
Co. of New York, 1912), p. 52. 
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these occult powers; they range from remember¬ 
ing past incarnations to prophecy, clairvoyance, 
levitation, entering into other bodies, the trans¬ 
mutation of elements, and omniscience. In the 
later Yoga literature, eight basic siddhis are 
mentioned: (i) anima —to shrink to the size of an 
atom; (2) mahima—to expand in space; (3) lag- 
Arma—lightness, levitation; (4) prapti—thc 
power to reach anywhere, “even to the moon;” 
(5) pra\amya —omnipotence of will; (6) ishatwa 
—the power to create; (7) vashitwa —control over 
the self, and its immunity to outside influences; 
(8) \amavasayita —the suppression of all desires 
and bodily needs. The Siva Samhita adds to this 
list the power to become invisible, and to 
transport the body to any place at will. 

In books on Yoga written by, or for Wes¬ 
terners, it is usually asserted that miracles arc 
not the aim of Yogic training, but merely a by¬ 
product, and that every good guru would dis¬ 
courage his pupil from pursuing them. This 
would be in line with the attitude of Christian 
mystics who regarded such phenomena as acute 
embarrassments which arc to be avoided. Thus 
St. Teresa of Avila says in her Life that the 
experience of being suddenly lifted into the air 
was “a very sore distress to me;” she prayed 
to the Lord “that He would be pleased to give 
me no more of those graces;” and when a nun 
surprised her suspended in the air and “tremb¬ 
ling all over,” Theresa ordered her “under 
obeisance to say nothing of what I had seen.”’® 

To prove that Hindu mysticism has the same 
attitude, a famous passage in Patanjali is 
usually quoted. In Professor Raghavan’s trans¬ 
lation, that passage is paraphrased as follows: 
“Aphorism 37 says that these occult powers as 
such arc really impediments to the attainment 
and completion of the state of perfection.” In 
Ernest Wood’s translation the passage reads: 
“These powers of the spreading (or outgoing) 
mind are injurious to contemplation (samadht)." 
In an earlier translationthe warning is given 
in a conditional form: “The [occult] powers 
hereinbefore described arc liable to become 
obstacles in the way of perfect concentration, 
because of the possibility of wonder and pleasure 
flowing from their exercise, but are not obstacles 
for the ascetic who is perfect in the practice en¬ 
joined.” I am unable to decide which of the three 
versions is closer to the original—particularly as 
Wood refers to the aphorism as No. 36, Rag- 
havan as No. 37, and Judge and Ginnelly as 
No. 38. But one fact stands out: that this 
aphorism is the only warning in the entire text; 
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and it only refers to certain psychic powers men¬ 
tioned in the preceding paragraphs, whereas the 
powers which are listed after the warning, such 
as entering into another’s body, omnipotence, 
and levitation, arc held out as legitimate rewards 
to those who master the higher forms of con¬ 
templation. As for the later sources, the Hatha 
Yoga Pradipil{a and its companion texts, the 
eight siddhis arc promised on practically every 
page in remuneration for the more difficult 
mudras. All disclaimers notwithstanding, the 
siddhis arc an integral part of Yoga. 

Conversations with Yoga practitioners, 
whether professionals or amateurs, followed 
more or less the same pattern. At the beginning, 
my informant would indignantly deny that he 
was after the siddhis —such silly ideas were only 
spread by charlatans and mendicant fakirs. The 
sole purpose of Yoga was to acquire a healthy 
body and peace of mind for meditation. But 
once I had explained that I believed the evidence 
in favour of telepathy to be quite convincing 
and had an open mind about related Indian 
phenomena, the atmosphere would change and 
reserve would fade. 


There was, for instance, B., a young physicist 
of twenty-six, engaged in post-graduate re¬ 
search. lie was a typical young Indian intel¬ 
lectual, earnest, sober, and a little pedantic. 
I was surprised to discover that he had prac¬ 
tised Yoga for three years fairly intensely, and 
given it up “for lack of willpower.” He had not 
himself experienced any siddhis, though once or 
twice he thought he was just on the threshold; 
but he had seen at the age of nine, in his native 
village near Mysore, an itinerant Yogi levitate 
three to four feet above ground level, then slowly 
float down. At the age of twenty, he also saw 
another Yogi floating naked on a well of six 
feet by eight “either in a crouching position or 
standing on his head.” I was rather impressed 
by his matter-of-fact manner of relating these 
events, until he produced a small tin statuette 
of Durga and explained in the same matter-of- 
fact voice that a certain miracle-working woman 
had made it materialise out of the air in the 
palm of his hand. I had read about the woman, 
who was a professional performer and did not 
even pretend to be more. I mentioned to the 
young scientist that his Durga could be bought 
for a rupee at any bazaar. He knew that, of 
course, and all he said was “That has nothing 
to do with it; you have missed the point.” 


Another encounter is perhaps best tolo in con¬ 
densed form by quoting from my diary: 

“Called for the remarkable V.N. at the 
College (where he lectures on philosophy), took 
him for lunch at the Taj. Tall, gaunt, dark, in 
dark European clothes, with dark-glowing eyes, 
and with rich, black fur growing upward from 
his earlobes, like a faun’s; he actually uses a 
pockct<omb on them (the ears). At first reticent 
and ‘scientific;’ then, on the long car journey to 
the hotel and during lunch Jie unbent. Aged 33, 
unmarried (‘it’s easier that way’), has been prac¬ 
tising for eleven or twelve years; changes diet, 
experimentally, every three months (‘even 
Gandhi did that though he was only a Karma 
Yogi’). Has achieved various siddhis: e.g., he 
locked himself into a hermetically sealed room 
and by sheer will-power raised the temperature 
of the room by two to three degrees centigrade 
twice during one session (‘but afterwards I,was 
so exhausted, had to stay in bed for 2-3 weeks’). 
Repeatedly, when in deep trance, a snake 
appeared and moved through the room (‘it was 
not a hallucination’). Once he stopped a monkey 
eating nuts next door by a mental command. 
One day, standing in front of his guru's house, 
he saw three stark naked tribesmen appear from 
nowhere at the door, talk to the guru, and 
vanish again unexpectedly (‘they had come to 
invite my guru to their “club” ’). In Europe I 
would have thought him a schizo, but here it’s 
all in a day’s work....” 

This kind of story is indeed typical, and not 
merely of Yoga practitioners. India has never 
severed its tics with the magic world. The 
editorial columns of the great Indian dailies bear 
the imprint of the 20th century, but the back of 
the page, except for the linotype, could have 
been printed in the i6th. There, in the marriage 
advertisements, parents specify their sons’ and 
daughters’ religion, caste, colour, height, educa¬ 
tion, and “powerful” or “excellent” mahamsa. 
One or the other specification might be missing, 
but never the mahamsa, the horoscope. It is a 
decisive factor in the choice not only of the 
candidate, but also of the auspicious day and 
hour for consummating the marriage. In half-a- 
million villages, where 80 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion lives, every important activity and decision 
is still regulated by consulting the stars. 

The reason is, simply, that although India is 
going through an Ij^dustrial Revolution of 
sorts, it has never gone through a Scientific 
Revolution of the kind which changed the struc¬ 
ture of European thought in the 17th century, 
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supplanting magical causation by physical 
causation. Before that turning-point, Europe 
was almost as deeply immersed in astrology and 
other forms of magic thought as India still is. 
But in Europe, that transformation of thought 
preceded the transformation of society; in India 
it is the other way round. Underneath the power 
dams and steelworks of the second five-year plan 
lies the ancient soil; one only has to scratch it 
and the black magic comes oozing out with its 
slightly rancid smell. 


Levitation 

H A D to digress for a moment to explain how 
difficult it is, under these circumstances, to 
obtain any reliable evidence for or against the 
occurrence of the para-normal phenomena 
described in Yogic literature. Even otherwise 
shrewd European witnesses who have lived 
steeped in this atmosphere for some length of 
time cannot be relied on. Thus Ernest Wood 
writes in his Penguin book on Yoga: “Levita¬ 
tion, or the rising of the body from the ground 
and its suspension a few feet up in the air above 
the seat or couch, is a uni ersally accepted fact in 
India. I remember one occasion when an old 
Yogi was levitated in a recumbent posture about 
six feet above the ground in an open field, for 
about half an hour, while the visitors were {x;r- 
mitted to pass .sticks to and fro in the space 
between.” 

One would expect a serious scholar to quote 
immediately the exact date and location of such 
an extraordinary event, accompanied by the testi¬ 
monial of all the witnesses he could lay hands 
on. But all we get here by way of evidence are 
the words, “I remember one occasion”—and this, 
alas, is typical of most writers on the subject. 
Equally characteristic is the fact that the only 
other piece of evidence which Wood adduces for 
the occurrence of levitation is a quotation from 
Fosco Maraini’s charming book Secret Tibet, 
where the author tells us that the Maharajah 
of Sikkim’s daughter told him that when she 
was a little girl her uncle “did what you would 
call exercises in levitation. 1 used to take him a 
little rice. He would be motionless in mid-air. 
Every day he rose a little higher.... There arc 
certain things you don’t forget.” 

I am not arguing for or against the possibility 
of levitation, only about the quality of the 
evidence. Ernest Wood is right when he says 
that levitation is “universally accepted as a fact” 
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in India. Moreover, it is considered as one of the 
easier siddhis, generally attained by way of 
\hecari mudra. Alain Danielou, for instance, 
another European convert who is held in high 
esteem as a student of mysticism in India, writes: 
“This is considered to be fairly easy to do and 
is used for the frequently performed act of levi¬ 
tation-” But again no chapter, no verse. 

One may argue that a popular belief which 
has survived for centuries must contain some 
truth, but this is not always the case; witches 
riding on broomsticks may be archetypal sym¬ 
bols, they are not racial memories. Two facts, I 
believe, ought to be taken into consideration. 
Firstly, most alleged eye-witness reports, whether 
first, second, or third-hand, seem to conform to 
a certain pattern. The witness always dates his 
or her experience “when I was a small child,” 
usually between the age of five and nine. Apart 
from my young physicist, I met two Indians 
(one a psychiatrist, the other a farmer) who also 
stated that they had seen levitation—both as 
children and both in a crowd on a village square. 
I know of no first-hand report (except Professor 
Wood’s undated statement) in which the wit¬ 
ness was an adult. In view of the impressionable 
nature of that age, even more pronounced in 
Indian children, the possibility of confusion 
between listening to a vividly visualised story 
and believing later to have actually experienced 
it, would be one possible explanation for its 
remarkable persistence. 

Secondly, it seems to me odd that among the 
experimental work which has been done at 
various Yoga research institutes, no experiments 
on levitation were published or mentioned to 
me. Some of the experiments (to be presently 
described) require costly and complicated instru¬ 
ments. It would be a simple procedure to let the 
subject perlorm the appropriate mudras on his 
mat placed on the platform of a weighing 
machine, and see whether his body gets any 
lighter. He would not have to levitate actually— 
the loss of a few pounds would be decisive proof 
of the power of mind over gravity. At one 
research institute, where I made this obvious 
suggestion, I had the impression that it had 
been tried with negative results. But that is 
neither here nor there, and if the hoary subject 
of levitation is to be tackled seriously, some 
procedure on these lines would have to be 
patiently tried on any likely subject; whatever 
the number of failures, a single positive result 
under suitable controls would mean a revolution 
in our outlook on the world. 
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The Pit Experiments 

N VIEW of the handicaps I mentioned, it is 
encouraging to know that serious experi¬ 
mental work is nevertheless being carried out. 
Foremost in this field arc the All India 
Institute of Mental Health in Bangalore, and 
Swanti Kuvalayananda’s Research Q:ntre at 
Lonavla. 

If I was sceptical about the medical work 
carried out at the Stvami’s Health Centre on 
the Marine Drive in Bombay, this attitude does 
not apply to his research work. Lonavla lies on 
a high plateau in the Sahia mountains near 
Poonah, in a peaceful, rather Grecian landscape, 
blessed by a constant sea breeze. The Institute 
owns some fifty acres of land, which stretch over 
two hills, and include the Swami's private 
ashram. Its laboratory equipment is excellent, 
including a lie-detector, breath-analyser. X-ray 
department, electro-cncephalograph, and so on. 
There is a spacious library, and a literary depart¬ 
ment where five scholars arc engaged in prepar¬ 
ing a ten-volume Yoga Encyclopaedia. 

I was introduced to the present experimental 
subject—a middle-aged man of medium height 
and athletic build, with gentle manners and 
those curiously fierce eyes which I have come to 
associate with practising Yogis. He had been an 
itinerant .showman at country fairs, until the 
Swami, in his search for likely subjects, dis¬ 
covered him and made him into his guinea-pig. 
He now regards the Swami with the white cork¬ 
screw tresses as his guru. While we walked 
through the various laboratories, he trotted 
behind the Su/ami like a faithful dog, listening 
to every word with utmost devotion. “Whatever 
strength I have,” he explained to me, “comes 
from Swamiji.” The inspection completed, the 
Swami told him to give a demonstration. The 
Yogi disappeared delightedly, and came back a 
minute later, wearing a gaudy dressing-gown of 
the kind in which circus artistes enter the ring, 
and a chain of medals round his neck. Discard¬ 
ing the robe, he was seen to be wearing trunks 
of tiger-skin, and a collection of wrist-bangles; 
he looked superb, his black eyes now all aglow. 
He began with the classic exercises, such as 
uddiyama —drawing in the abdominal muscles, 
while forcing the viscerae and diaphragm up¬ 
ward, until a large, hollow cavity appears under 
the ribs, a kind of incredible grotto in the flesh, 
and the obiiqui abdominis the two transversal 
muscles, stick out in a rather horrifying manner 
as on anatomical figures stripped of skin. Then 
came nauli, the isolation and separate manipula¬ 


tion of the abdominal straight muscles, making 
them bulge out in a whorl at the navel, and 
subsequently rolling them to the right and to 
the left as if a rolling-pin were moving under 
the skin—while the remaining areas of the 
abdomen seem to be emptied of content, and 
the navel is sucked in to within a few inches 
of the spine. It was fascinating and faintly 
nauseating to watch, and so were the various 
hcadstands, with arms and limbs threaded 
through each other and tangjed like a compli¬ 
cated mariner’s knot. The Yogi then demon¬ 
strated the extraordinary power of his chest 
muscles—the result of pranayama —by winding 
a sturdy steel wire round his torso (cu.shioned by 
a leather belt), tightening the wire with a tourni¬ 
quet, and then snapping it with a .single inhala¬ 
tion. Next, he wound a three-eighth inch gauge 
iron-chain round his chest, put his naked foot 
inside the chain and slowly broke it. (I have kept 
both the wire and the chain; they are structurally 
faultless.) It was as good a strong-man act as one 
can sec in a first-rate variety show, but the last 
one was .something more special: the Yogi took a 
fre.sh palm-leaf, folded it twice, jnd, using his 
index and middle finger like a pair of scissors, 
cut the leaf neatly into two. His fingers felt hard 
and bony, but there was no callosity on them. 
His explanation was “that he concentrated all 
his life-forces between the two fingers.” 

These were remarkable achievements of muscle 
control, including the involuntary muscles. I 
must mention in this context a report given to 
me by an eminent Bombay p.sychiatr'st who had 
watched, and photographed, a Yogi showman 
attaching with a string a twenty-pound weight 
to the tip of his penis, and lifting it by produc¬ 
ing an erection in front of the audience. The 
photographs show the usual tall and emaciated 
individual, smeared with ashes, with matted 
hair and a wild stare; the doctor told me that 
the man had been under the influence of drugs, 
and had admitted to him that drugs had been 
an essential part of the training by his guru. 
Bhang, the hashish-like substance distilled from 
cannabis indica, plays an important part in 
Hatha Yoga. Dr. Bernard, for instance, was 
given bhang by his guru before his final 
initiation. 

All this, however, has nothing to do with the 
siddhis. Of these only one has been thoroughly 
investigated at Lonavla: the classic Yogic experi¬ 
ment of being buried alive in a pit. They showed 
me their experimental pit: it was approximately 
six feet by three feet by three feet, its bottom 
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about six feet down under ground level. It was 
closed by a tight-fitting concrete lid, and this 
was then covered by three feet of earth. I shall 
not go into the details of the experiment because, 
as the Swami frankly told me, it had proved 
abortive. Though the pit seemed sufficiently air¬ 
tight to make any human being die of suffoca¬ 
tion after a few minutes, and would certainly 
have convinced any village audience that it was 
so, it transpired that everybody had vastly under¬ 
estimated the porosity of the surrounding earth. 
They discovered this when, after a scries of ex¬ 
periments, they tried to pump the air out of 
the pit, yet the pressure inside only fell by 0 5. 
During the experiment itself, they had only 
measured the relative oxygen and carbon- 
oxide content inside the pit; the leakage of fresh 
oxygen into the pit became apparent when they 
had the idea of pumping it out entirely. 

The thoroughness of the experiment, and the 
frank admission of its failure, were entirely to 
the Stvami's credit. Though he himself evidently 
believed in siddhis, he was equally candid in 
admitting that all his experiments in this direc¬ 
tion had given negative results. It seems that the 
only significant finding they had produced so 
far was that the EEG curves of subjects in trance 
remained normal, whereas the psycho-galvanic 
reflex remained consistently below normal.'® 

The pit experiment was also carried out at 
the Institute of Mental Health at Bangalore by 
a team of five research workers, including one 
European. I had an opportunity to talk to three 
of them, to inspect the pit and later on to read 
a paper which they had jointly published.'® 

The dimensions of this pit were four feet by 
three feet by two-and-a-half feet, which makes a 

’®The electro-encephalogram records the intensity 
and rhythm of electrical activities in the br.ain. 
The psycho-galvanic reflex (used in lic-dctcctors) 
reflects changes in the electrical properties of the 
body surface in response to emotional stimuli. 
These changes, like sweating, goose-flesh, or 
“bristling” are controlled by the sympathetic 
nervous system, and thus indicate emotive reactions. 

'^Some Experiments on a "Yogi’’ in Controlled 
States by H. V. Gundu Rao, N. Krishnaswamy, 

R. L. Narasimhaiya, J. Hoenig, and M. V. Govin- 
daswamy, in Journal of the All India Institute of 
Mental Health (Bangalore, July, 1958). 

The amount of ventilation could not he 
directly measured; it was computed from measure¬ 
ments of the carbon-dioxide content in the pit at 
the beginning and end of the period of burial. At 
the beginning it had been 0-04 per cent; at the end 
of the two-hour period 1-34 per cent; at the end 
of the nine-hour ^riod 3-8 per cent. 
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volume of approximately one cubic yard. Its 
bottom was covered with a rubber sheet, and 
its lid was a one-inch wooden plank covered 
with six inches of earth. The subject was buried 
in the pit on three different occasions, for two 
hours, for nine hours, and for eight-and-a-half 
hours respectively. The instruments in the pit 
conveyed information on electrical activity in the 
brain and heart, on the temperature, humidity, 
and chemical composition of the air in the pit, 
and made mechanical recordings of breathing 
motions of the chest (with spirometers). The 
subject, a Yogi by name of Shri Krishna Iyengar, 
was dressed in a loin cloth only. He lay down 
on the floor of the pit with the various instru¬ 
ments and electrodes attached to him, lit an 
incense stick, and went into samadhi. Then he 
was buried for the periods indicated, varying 
between two and nine hours. The interval 
between the first and second experiment was 
one month, between the second and third, a 
fortnight. The results of the experiment were as 
follows: 

The electrical records of brain activity 
remained the same inside the pit as those taken 
under normal conditions outside. They indicate 
that the subject was both alert and relaxed, but 
not asleep. The conclusion is that he was cither 
not in samadhi, or that samadhi docs not affect 
the electricity activity of the brain. 

The most interesting results concern breath¬ 
ing. Unfortunately, as the report says, in this 
case, too, “the possibility of leakage of gases 
through the porous walls of the pit, dug in raw 
earth, has not been investigated. This is a serious 
source of error.” But even .so, one significant fact 
emerged. The heart-beat remained steady 
throughout, and showed a regular pattern with 
slow variations between 40 and too beats per 
minute, which is within normal limits. Breath¬ 
ing, however, slowed down from the normal rate 
of about 16 per minute, to a slow rate of about 
i breath per minute, and sometimes even to a 
rate of i respiration in two minutes. This was 
apparently compensated for by doubling the 
amount of ventilation (of the volume of air 
passed through the lungs) from 0-5 litre to i 
litre.'* Even so, the basic metabolic rate had been 
considerably lowered. Thus the results indicate 
a kind of slow-pedalling of the organism, shown 
by the lowering of the rate of oxygen exchange. 
This is a remarkable but by no means a super¬ 
natural achievement, and does not bear out the 
claim that Yogis buried in the pit survive with¬ 
out breathing at all. 
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Stopping the Heart 

R e L A T E D to this is another clainij that Yogis 
^ can stop their heart-beats at will. This 
claim was thoroughly investigated at the Andhra 
Medical College at Visakhapatnam, The subject 
was a Yogi called Kamananda—a very advanced 
practitioner; he had not only mastered khecari 
mudra by severance of the tendon of the tongue, 
but had his tongue surgically split lengthwise in 
two, because previously he could only cover the 
opening of one nostril at a time. 

The experiment was carried out in 1957, when 
Ramananda was thirty-four, and had practised 
Hatha Yoga for sixteen years. He demonstrated 
with case all the advance routines, including the 
aspiration of fluids through colon and urethra, 
and the ejection of liquids from the stomach 
through mouth or nose at will. He had spent 
various periods buried in a pit, and claimed 
that the longest period had been twenty-eight 
days; but, the report’’^ says, “this has not been 
investigated.” 

The point of the experiment was the volun¬ 
tary suspension of heart beat and pulse. The 
results showed that Ramananda was capable of 
reducing both to a considerable extent for a 
period of 20-30 seconds. During this time the 
pulse could not be felt at all by the usual method 
of placing a finger on the artery; but the 
sphygmograph (a mechanical apparatus for 
measuring blood pressure) continued to record 
feeble pulse waves of an irregular and attenu¬ 
ated nature. The weakening of the pulse was 
produced by two independent methods; firstly, 
by contraction of the biceps, pectoralis, and other 
muscles, thus mechanically compressing the 
brachial artery; secondly, by diminishing the 
flow through holding of the breath. Both can 
be learnt by any normal person; comp.arison of 
the sphygmographic records of Ramananda with 
those of an ordinary subject during suspended 
breathing, show only a slight difference, ex¬ 
plained by training. 

Preliminary Scientific Investigation into somi 
of the Unusual Physiological Manifestations 
Acquired as a Result of Yogic Practices in India 
by G. V. Saty.inaray.inamurthi, M.D., and P. 
Brahmayya Sastry, M.B.B S., M.Sc., Ph.D., in 
Wiener Zeitschrift fur Nervenheil^unde und die 
Grenzgebiete (15, 1958), pp. 239-i;9. 

The sinu.scs of Valsalva are bulges in the aortic 
walls; these interact with the valves that regulate 
the flow through the pulmonary and coronary 
arteries. 

Vol. 90, No. 6, June, 1959. 


Examination of the heart’s activity during the 
period of .suspension yielded more impressive 
results. By the normal method of auscultation, 
the heart-beats could not be heard; on the tape 
record they were “sometimes feint and some¬ 
times inaudible.” The EEG record showed com¬ 
pletely normal electrical activity of the heart 
throughout the experiment; on the other hand, 
the fluoroscopc showed, according to the radio¬ 
logist’s report, the following: 

After he inhaled slightly and stopped breathing, 
the cardiac pulsation was found to be arrested 
except for a slight flicker along the left border 
below the pulmonary conus and in the apical 
segment of the left ventricle. There was no pulsa¬ 
tion in any other segment. This status was main¬ 
tained for about 30 seconds. After he commenced 
respiration, normal cardiac pulsation was 
observed. 

Thus Ramananda had demonstrated beyond 
doubt his ability to diminish the activity of his 
heart through voluntary effort, using a certain 
breathing technique. However, most normal 
people can affect the function of their hearts, 
though to a less dramatic extent, by holding their 
breath and “willing” the heart to beat more 
quietly. In clinical jargon this is called “Valsalva 
manoeuvring.”*® The degree of voluntary con¬ 
trol of the heart varies, of course, according to 
the individual; but at least one case of an even 
more dramatic nature than Ramananda’s 
achievement has been reliably reported in 
America. The report, by Dr. Charles M. 
McClure, was published in California Medicine, 
the official Journal of the California Medical 
Association.” 

It describes the case of a forty-four-year-old 
aircraft mechanic of Danish descent, Vernon W. 
Hansen, who had acquired the ability to slow 
down his heart beat and to stop it completely at 
will—including its electrical activity—for five 
seconds. Hansen, at the age of seven, had suf¬ 
fered from rheumatic fever, and had overheard 
the family doctor saying that he would not live 
to be twenty. The illness left him with a slight 
heart condition, and with the constant fear that 
his heart might stop beating while he was asleep. 

To prevent this, he learnt to exercise voluntary 
control over its functions; 

By sitting quietly, relaxing completely, and 
“allowing everything to stop,” he could induce 
progressive slowing of the pulse until cessation 
of heart action would gccur, then a feeling of 
impending loss of consciousness. After a few 
seconds of this sensation, he would take a deep 
breath and normal heart action would resume. 
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During the cardiac arrest, “his colour would 
become the ashen grey of sudden circulatory 
failure.” The electro<ardiagram, reproduced in 
the report, shows with uncontroversial clarity 
the process of slowing down, and the complete 
stoppage of five seconds. The process was 
“induced through some mechanism which, 
although under voluntary control, is not known 
to the patient himself. Careful observation did 
not reveal any breath-holding or Valsalva 
manoeuvre in connection with the cessation of 
heart-beat.” So he did not even have to resort 
to pranayama. Aircraftsman Hansen has cer¬ 
tainly beaten all Yogic records. 

Dr. McClure had known him for five years. 
Hansen could produce the phenomenon at any 
time, without any effort. How he did it, he did 
not know himself, as the report says. Appar¬ 
ently the damage caused by the rheumatic fever 
and his constant worry were instrumental in 
enabling him to concentrate his attention on that 
critically sensitivised focus in his body, and to 
increase the normal degree of control over it to 
an abnormal extent. His case is a further illus¬ 
tration of the fact that there is no hard and fast 
boundary between the “voluntary” and “in¬ 
voluntary” funetions of .he body; and that the 
degree of control exercised over the latter is a 
question of training in focusing attention. 

C oncerning other siddhis, I have seen 
neither the rope-trick nor the mango-tree 
wonder, and could find no reliable person who 
has seen either of them. “Fire-walking” as an 
ordeal, or a magic stunt, is as old as civilisation, 
and not confined to India. It depends, of course, 
on the type of combustible used, the duration of 
contact, and other technical points which have 
not been experimentally investigated by any of 
the Yoga research institutes. 

A final remark about walking or floating on 
water, which docs belong to the traditional cate¬ 
gory of Yoga siddhis. I have mentioned that my 
young physicist, who asserted that as a child 
he had seen a Yogi levitate, had also seen, at 
the age of twenty, another Yogi floating on a 
well “cither in a crouching position or standing 
on his head.” In contrast to the levitation 
memory, which was hazy, the well memory was 
quite precise—except on the crucial question of 
the exact posture in which the Yogi was float¬ 
ing. Like most Indians, the young man could 
not swim, and to float on water in any posture 
seemed to him a miraculous achievement in 
itself. Now, to float “upside down,” while turn¬ 
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ing a somersault in the water, or by keeping the 
trunk immersed as long as one’s breath will 
hold, is a trivial matter for anybody who can 
swim; and the acrobatically pliant body, plus 
the breath-holding technique of a trained Yogi, 
could doubtless carry it to spectacular lengths. 
As for the “crouching posture,” the young man 
was positive that the Yogi kept his legs folded, 
but whether his body was upright, or lying flat 
on the water he could not say; after reflection, 
he thought the latter more likely “because his 
eyes were fixed on the sky.” To float on one’s 
back, whether with legs outstretched or folded, 
is again a miracle to non-swimmers only, whose 
aquatic experience, like that of the majority of 
pious Hindus, is confined to a ritual sprinkle 
and dip, eyes closed and fingers clamped over 
the no.strils, in a temple tank or river. 

My suspicion that the floating Yogis were 
practising a simple leg-pull on a naive audience 
was amusingly confirmed when, a little while 
later, I read an accoujit of it in the International 
Journal of the Science of Yoga, published by the 
Santa Cruz Institute. The author of the article 
relates how Shri Yogendra had searched for 
several months for a famous guru, hidden in the 
Kashmir mountains, until he finally tracked him 
down. That guru “was gifted with the power 
of floating on water through mastery over 
plavini pranayana, and demonstrated the same 
before Shri Yogendra left him.” On the next 
page there is a photograph of a man, comfort¬ 
ably floating on his back in shallow water, with 
arms folded behind his head. The photograph 
bears the caption; “Mastery over the plavini 
process of Yoga breathing enables the student 
to float on water as illustrated in this photo. 
The posture assumed is the traditional Fish- 
pose.” 

I then l(X)kcd up plavini pranayana. It con¬ 
sists in “suspending the breath outside the 
lungs”—that is, swallowing quantities of air— 
“while focusing the mind on the space between 
the eyebrows until it swoons.” Dr. Bernard ex¬ 
pressly warns: “the beginner is advised not to 
work on this practice.” As a reward for this 
effort, the Hatha Yoga Pradipil^a holds out this 
promise: “when the belly is filled with air freely 
circulating within the body, the body easily 
floats, even in the deepest water, like the leaf 
of a lotus.” It could be had in a simpler way. 

To sum up: the demonstrable phenomena 
produced by Hatha Yoga are neither more nor 
less miraculous than the blisters and stigmata, 
the anaesthesias, catatonias, and haliucinadons 
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produced under hypnosis or in hysterical states. 
Hatha Yoga is a specific method of inducing 
such phenomena, mainly relying on techniques 
of self-hypnosis through respiratory, circulatory, 
and other visceral manoeuvres, repetitive invoca¬ 
tions, and hashish-type drugs. Its impressiveness 
to the Western observer rests on the systematisa¬ 
tion of the techniques for producing such 
phenomena, and on the mystic value set on 
them. The former enables it to demonstrate the 
power of mind over the autonomous functions 
of the body more forcibly than any Western 
school, but at the price of far-fetched, devious, 
and debasing techniques. This leaves the ques¬ 
tion of mystic value, as the last and most impor¬ 
tant aspect of Yoga to be discussed. 

The Mystic Aspect 

H E ultimate aim of Yoga is samadhi, the 
mystic union. “As salt being dissolved in 
water becomes one with it, so when atman and 
mind become one, it is called samadhi." Yet 
the word seems to have different meanings in 
different contexts. The Gheranda Samhita gives 
six kinds of samadhis, attained by six different 
methods. Some translators render it as “medi¬ 
tation” or “contemplation” or “absorption;” 
others as “trance” or “ecstatic bliss;” still others 
as “supcr<onsciousncss”—or “deep, dreamless 
sleep.” 

In spite of this, there is a large area of agree¬ 
ment between the various sources on certain 
basic features of Samadhi. These arc, from the 
physiolo^cal point of view, a lowering of all 
basic functions; heart-beat, pulse, breathing, 
nutrition—a kind of hibernation of the body. 
Mentally, samadhi is said to consist of “pure” 
consciousness, that is, consciousness without 
object or content other than consciousness itself. 
Thus turned upon itself, pure consciousness 
penetrates into the Real Self, the atman, which 
is behind and beyond the sentient ego. The 
ego is a transient phenomenon, the atman is 
unalterable, transcending the phenomenal 
world, part and parcel of Brahman, the Univer¬ 
sal Spirit, which it contains and in which it is 
contained. Lastly, from the emotional point of 
view, samadhi is a state of bliss, its onset sig¬ 
nalled by a shapeless radiance which blots out 
everything else. 

Samadhi may last a few minutes, hours, or 
days. But there is also “final samadhi” into 
which a holy man enters at will; it entails death 
of the body and of the body-bound ego, whereas 


the Real Self, liberated from the wheel of re¬ 
birth, remains permanently united with the 
universal spirit. Except in final samadhi, the 
mind returns each time into the sentient ego, 
without retaining any positive memory of the 
union which it has experienced. 

The Real Self has thus nothing to do with 
the Unconscious in the Freudian sense or with 
Jung’s Collective Unconscious. For the uncon¬ 
scious, as we understand it, manifests itself 
above all in the dream, whereas in Hindu philo¬ 
sophy, dreaming is a function of the ego, not of 
die Real Self. Only in “deep sleep,” which is 
by definition dreamless, can the Real Self be 
approached. 

Is samadhi, then, to be identified with “deep 
sleep”? And if so, how can it also be called a 
“super-conscious” or “contemplative” state? Is 
it not, rather, a state of comatose “sub-” or 
“un-”consciousness? The answer is that Indian 
philosophy either docs not regard these terms 
as contradictory, or is indifferent to the contra¬ 
diction between them. Brahma is the fullness 
and the void, everything and nothing, aloneness 
and all-oneness at the same time, at no time, 
A state of mind, which is withdrawn from all 
objects of consciousness, voided of any content, 
contemplating nothing, would be called in 
Western psychology a state of un- or non¬ 
consciousness. The Eastern philosopher would 
have no quarrel with this description, but he 
would remark that “pure consciousness” is there 
nevertheless. The dialogue would then continue 
more or less on the following lines; 

Q'. When you spc.ik of “pure consciousness,” 
you mean consciousness o/ whatl 

A: Of consciousness itself, and of nothing else. 

Q: But who is conscious of being conscious: the 
person who entered samadhi} 

A: No, in samadhi the self no longer exists. 
It is his ego-less Real Self being conscious of the 
Real Self. 

Q: Then if the person’s ordinary self has ceased 
to exist, that person can no longer be conscious, 
and you must agree that he has entered a state 
of un- or non<onsciousness. 

A: That is correct. He has entered the state of 
super-consciousness which we also call “samadhi" 
or “contemplation” or “being one with reality.” 

And so the merry-go-round would continue. 

The equation of samadhi with “deep sleep” 
begins with the Upanishads and can be followed 
all the way down to the writings of modern 
mystics like Krishna Menon—although some 
contemporary Hindu academics tried to explain 
it away. Since the point is of some importance 
in dispelling Western misconceptions about 
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Indian philosophy and Indian mysticism, I shall 
quote a few characteristic passages from the 
major Upanishads. 

PRASNA UPANISHAD 

Question IV: Then Sauryayanin Gargya asked 
him: “Worthy Sire I In a man, who are they [the 
faculties] that sleep, who that are awake, which 
is that perceiving power that secs the dream. To 
whom does the happiness which they enjoy 
belong? In whom is everything cstabli.shed?” 

Pippalada replied: “Gargya! Just as the rays 
of the setting Sun are, all of them, gathered up 
in that orb of light, and they issue forth again 
when he rises again, even so is all that gathered 
up in the mind that perceives everything; hence 
it is that the individual does not hear, see, smell, 
taste, touch, speak, take, enjoy, discharge, or 
move, and they say, he sleeps. The fires of the 
vital breaths alone are awake in this body.... 
Here, this perceiving mind enjoys its greatness 
in dream. [But] when mind is dominated by the 
inner light, it dreams no dream; there in this 
body, the happiness of deep sleep ensues. Just as, 
my dear, birds retire into their nests, even so 
everything is absorbed into the Supreme Self... 

MANDUKYA UPANISHAD 

This basic text begins with a discussion of the 
incantation Om which signifies the Real Self; it 
continues: “This Self is Brahman; and this Self 
is of four grades.... Th ; waking state with 
knowledge of external objects is the first 
grade.... The dream state perceiving within one¬ 
self an enjoyment devoid of gross objects is the 
second grade. That is deep sleep where the sleep¬ 
ing one docs not fancy any de.sirc and sees no 
dream—a state of deep sleep, unified, one mass 
of pure knowledge, enjoying only bliss—this is 
the third degree.... Perceiving neither internally 
nor externally, neither knowing nor non-know¬ 
ing; the imperceptible, indescribable, unnameable, 
of the sole form of the consciousness of tlic one 
Self, the negation of the phenomenal world, the 
Peaceful, the Happy, the One without a second, 
this they consider is the fourth grade; that is 
the Self, that is the thing to be realised." 

CHANDOOYA UPANISHAD 

VI. viii. i-y. Uddalaka Aruni told his son 
Svetakctu: “Know from me, my dear son, of the 
state of sleep. When a man is said to sleep, he 
becomes united, my dear, with Reality; he attains 
(apiti) to his own real Self (Svam); hence they 
say that he is sleeping {svamapiti): he has really 
been re-united with his own self....” 

VIII. i. 4. Now this serenity (in deep sleep) 
which arises above this physical state, reaches the 
Light Supreme, attains its own innate form; this 
is the Self; that is the immortal and fearless; this 
the Brahman.... 

VII. xi. Where one sleeps deeply, in full 
serenity, and dreamless, that is the Self; it is im¬ 
mortal and fearless; it is the Brahman.... 

BRIHADARANYARA UPANISHAD 

14-20.... Ajatasatru took Gargya by the hand; 
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they came to a sleeping man; him Ajatasatru 
called by name; “Oh mighty one in white dress. 
Soma, King I” ... Ajatasatru asked: “When this 
man was asleep... where had he gone? From 
where did he come back now?" Gargya knew 
this not. Ajatasatru; “When he .. .was asleep, he 
gathered the knowledge of the senses through 
their faculties and slept in the ether that is within 
the heart; when he draws (into himself) all those 
faculties, then the person sleeps; then the sense 
of smell is withdrawn, the mind is withdrawn. 
When he moves about in dream, all diosc worlds 
are liis, he becomes a mighty king or an eminent 
Brahman or rises high and falls low; just as a 
great king, collecting his forces, moves about in 
his country as he pleases, even so this person 
gathers the senses and moves about as he pleases 
in his body. But when he is in deep sleep, he 
is not aware of anything; there arc seventy-two 
thousand veins which issue from the heart all 
over the body; returning through them he stays 
in the body; just as a boy, a great king, or an 
eminent Brahman, having attained exceeding 
happiness, lies down, even so he sleeps.... This 
is the secret description of it that takes one to it; 
the Truth of the Truth; the faculties arc the 
truth; of them, ho is the Truth.” 

IV. iii. 2-7.... Falling asleep, he transcends 
this world and all forms of death, i.e., mundane 
activities.... 9.... In that .state the person is self- 
illumined. ... 21. That state of deep sleep is the 
form of Self in wliich there is no desire, no taint 
of virtue and of vice, no fear; just .as one, em¬ 
braced by his beloved one, is oblivious to any¬ 
thing, outside or inside, even so this person in 
the embrace of the Self... is unconscious of any¬ 
thing, outside or inside; that is his form in which 
all desires have been realised, in which the Self 
.alone constitutes the desire, in which there is no 
desire or sorrow.... 

L astly, a modern mystic, Krishna Mcnon: 

/ “In the dcep-slccp state shines that principle 
to which the word ‘I’ points. There the mind 
has dissolved and cannot therefore perceive it. 
When the mind is directed to it, it changes into 
that, losing the characteristics of mind. This is 
called samadhi." 

If all this sounds like a hymn to Tanatos— 
that I believe is indeed its deepest meaning. The 
dreamless, trance-sleep of samadhi is a homage 
to Tanatos: an exercise in death while preparing 
for the “final samadhi" in which it is consumed. 

Sleep cannot normally be produced by an act 
of will, and dreamless sleep even less. The dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of samadhi is that it can be so 
produced. And since the first and last aim of 
Yoga, from its Vedic origins to this day, has 
always been the mystic union of samadhi, we 
are now in a better position to understand the 
ultimate meaning behind its apparently perverse 
techniques. It is a systemadc conditioning of 
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the body to conniving in its own destruction, at 
the command of the will, by a series of gradu¬ 
ated stages—from the suspension of the vital 
breath, through the temporary suspension of 
consciousness, to the ultimate step. 

This connivance of the body can only be 
obtained by gaining mastery over all its func¬ 
tions—and in the first place over the involuntary 
functions governed by the vegetative nervous 
system. All bodily reflexes devoted to survival 
must be wrenched from the service of Eros, and 
pressed into the service of Tanatos. If the func¬ 
tion of an organ can be reversed, this will be 
done, whatever the effort. Thus the lower open¬ 
ings of the body, designed for elimination, must 
be trained for intake. The openings designed for 
intake must be blocked, locked, scaled to the 
world. If this cannot be done completely, the 
functions will at least be partially suspended: 
breath, heart-beat, pulse. The eyeballs arc turned 
inward and upward in a violent squint so that 
only the blind white substance is directed at the 
world. 

The Yogi’s attitude to the various organs of 
his body may be compared to that of an ex¬ 
perienced officer, training his unit for a danger¬ 
ous, and indeed suicidal mission. To obtain 
absolute obedience, the unit must be kept in a 
fit condition; order, efficiency, cleanliness, must 
be carried to perfection; to keep up morale, it 
must be treated sternly but with understanding. 
In other words, the body must be on the peak 
of its form to become capable of annihilating 
itself, partially or totally, at the will’s command. 
That is why the serpent life-force, curled round 
the base of the spine, must be first awakened, 
then forced upward, towards the Centre of 
Command between the eyebrows—and from 
there into the embrace of Shiva, the Destroyer. 

The Christian ascetic mortifies his body to 
hasten its return to dust. He proceeds by a direct 
way; the Yogi’s life is spent on a prodigious 
detour. He must build up his body into a super- 
efficient, super-sentient instrument of self- 
annihilation. That act of annihilation is samadhi. 
Beyond it there is no Heavenly Father, no 
smiling Virgin or loving Bridegroom waiting. 


Only the Real Self is waiting, whose attributes 
are all negative—“without shape, without hori¬ 
zon, without end’’; who is indicated by "neti, 
neti "—“not this, not this;’’ the ultimate Void— 
compressed into the reverberations of the single 
syllabic Om. 

N o w 0 N D E K that the naked rocks of this 
terrifying ascent are overgrown with 
weeds—the miraculous siddhis. For docs not he 
who has achieved mastery over death acquire 
miraculous powers? Having realised that the 
world of the senses is illusion, should he not be 
able to prove that space, time, and gravity are 
also illusions? 

As the centuries went by, the weeds multi¬ 
plied on the once naked rock, and the postures 
of the climbers assumed more and more 
grotesque contortions. They reflected the 
perennial tragedy of the human condition—that 
the means become an end in themselves. 

Patanjah's Yoga Sutras date, within a century 
or two, from the same period as Aristotle’s 
Logic. The Hatha Yoga Pradipihfi and its com¬ 
panion treatises coincide, within the same gener¬ 
ous limits, with the works of the Aristotelian 
Schoolmen. Both were sterile and pedantic 
derivations from a great and original adventure 
of the human mind. But while the Schoolmen 
confined themselves to verbal logic-chopping, 
the swamis did it with their bowels; and while 
scholasticism is a distant memory, Yoga is not. 
One is reminded of Erasmus’ epigram on the 
Schoolmen: “They are looking in utter darkness 
for that which has no existence whatever’’—^but 
then, the Indian mystic would accept this as a 
statement of fact, without any derogatory intent, 
and a worthy programme to be pursued. 

Among Westerners who have tried to enter 
the spirit of Yoga the hard way. Dr. Bernard 
was probably the most persistent, modest, and 
sincere. He wrote his last work on Hatha Yoga 
after many years of devoted practice, and in the 
index to ^at short book there arc two moving 
headings: 

Miracles, non transpired. 

Supernatural, not revealed. 
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Miss Pulkinhorn 


T h I s isn’t a ghost story. I wish it were. 
What I personally believe doesn’t 
come into this story. An organist has 
to subscribe to what the chapter believes or 
at least keep his mouth shut. Come to that, 
the chapter is rocky enough if you ask me, 
what with this reservation of the Sacrament 
and all the rest. Isn’t that in a rubric or flat 
against the thirty-nine articles or something? 

I suppose Miss Pulkinhorn knew them by 
heart. What a woman! Understand me, I 
can think of a dozen v'omcn, fifty women 
connected with the cathedral, and all sincere, 
devout, and good. But Miss Pulkinhorn was 
an oddity. A cathedral always collects one 
like that, crazy with opinions and hate. You 
can even see a couple like her, hats perched 
up, feathers a-quiver, nodding and whisper¬ 
ing away the reputation of half the city. They 
always believe in their own privileged good¬ 
ness, of course—want their [)cnnies and their 
buns; want to keep pride and vanity and hate 
and yet remain God’s own special chicken. 
She was one of that sort. She set about re¬ 
moving me because after all I’m a worldly 
creature even for an organist but she couldn’t 
catch me up to anything. And when I got my 
knighthood and became Sir Edward, I was 
canonised, so to speak—part of the dignity 
of the diocese—and she couldn’t touch me. 
Besides, I altered a little—what with music 
and glass for a hobby—I found it easy enough 
to conform. As I got interested in painted 
glass, year by year time slid away. Time 
doesn’t count in a cathedral even though this 
story stretches over a whole generation. 
When I first knew her I thought a church 
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window was a hole to let in light. By the end, 
I was a knighted organist and something of 
an authority on painted glass and our own 
windows in particular; though with one ex¬ 
ception they’re a shoddy lot. The exception is 
the Abraham window in the ambulatory and 
it’s part of this story in a very subtle way. But 
the time factor in a cathedral doesn’t affect 
the concentration, the unity of a story. Time 
ceases to be a dimension, drawing things 
apart. Two hundred years are notliing and 
what happened five hundred years ago is just 
round the corner. I sec his strange involun¬ 
tary association with Miss Pulkinhorn as a 
single thing that grew persistendy and slowly 
as a great tree. When it was a seedling I was 
a cheerful young man with a tendency to— 
irregularities. When it ended, position and 
respectability lay on me like the dust on the 
tombs. 

She was desperately poor, you know, and 
kept up appearances in a huge wreck of a 
house. Those were easy days for finding ser¬ 
vants but all she ever had was a woman to 
help in the mornings. She was a great one for 
the cathedral and I don’t suppose she ever 
missed a service, but sat out the lot, simmer¬ 
ing with disapproval. Between whiles she 
came into the cathedral once a day and swept 
round it in a—possessive manner; though not 
only the weather but the vestments, the 
candles, the images, must have been purga¬ 
tory for her. Between the two wars when they 
re-dedicated die chapel of St. Augusdne and 
reserved the Sacrament there, I’m told she 
nearly left the diocese. She carried an ebony 
cane with a silver top and she was so tiny 
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it seemed to reach her shoulder. She wore a 
black silk dress and a black silk coat that 
reached her instep. Her neck was enmeshed 
in black netting stifTcned at the nape with 
wire. The netting spread down in front 
under the short “V” of her dress-front which 
was fastened with an enormous topaz brooch. 
Her hat was a round black thing set exactly 
on top of her bead and gleaming with 
feathers. She would come through the north¬ 
west door, go up the north .aisle, her stick 
clicking as she went, and into the ambulatory. 
When she passed the chapel of the Sacrament 
she would lift her chin higher, and come as 
near as a lady should to a sniff. A light burns 
there whenever the Sacrament is present, 
and is put out if it’s not. She’d go on round 
the ambulatory, down the south aisle, across 
inside the great west door, and out .again 
where she had come in. I labelled that round 
in my mind as “Miss Pulkinhorn’s tour of 
the estate.” I suppose she was going through 
the list of all the things that ought to be 
different, mentally removing everything that 
conflicted with her own peculiar conception 
of God. 

Take a candle now. Is there anything 
prettier in the world than those little nests of 
lighted candles you’ll see—say in Chartres 
cathedral.'* There they arc, alive and twink¬ 
ling in the darkness with those unbelievable 
windows smouldering above them. I had the 
luck to hear Miss Pulkinhorn on the subject 
of candles. She struck her cane on the floor 
and his.scd: “Like a Christmas Tree!” Pre¬ 
cisely. Miss Pulkinhorn didn’t understand 
Christmas. Anything more than the bare date 
was pretty high up on the list of her “super¬ 
stitions.” She had some honorary position 
which gave her the chance to direct the future 
behaviour of fallen women, poor things. And 
she kept what she could of the city, very very 
clean. One night when I had her too much 
on my mind I totted up her list of triumphs; 
three wives, two schoolmasters, and a parson. 

And, of course, him. 

H e w A s her masterpiece, her magnum 
opus, the crown of her life’s work. 1 
don’t think she intended to do what she did. 


Golding 

I’m sure she meant everything for the best. 
She wanted to teach him a lesson; and 
believe me, when so much bigotry and 
ignorance gets mixed up with jealousy on 
however high a plane, it curdles into a poison 
that can turn a woman into a witch. It can 
make a criminal trick feel like an act of 
charity. I’m sure she called it charity. She 
probably prayed for him with the dead top 
of her mind while everything underneath 
was festering. ' 

Was he a saint? No, I’m certain he wasn’t. 
Read alwut the saints, even the least spec¬ 
tacular among them, and somewhere in their 
characters you’ll come across steel-sheer 
adamant, something that can’t be driven. He 
was a good man but a weak man; immeasur¬ 
ably better than most of us, and he lived, 
you’ll sec, on the very fringe of lunacy. He 
was a self-dcceiver, as successful in his line 
as Miss Pulkinhorn, but his deceit had a kind 
of innocence about it. I didn’t believe in his 
illuminated face, of course. That rumour 
began to float about and maddened Miss 
Pulkinhorn. I watched him, so I ought to 
know. You can sec from the organ-loft across 
the chancel right into the chapel of the Sacra¬ 
ment. Glancing in my mirror as I played— 
my driving mirror, I call it—I could sec the 
choir or the decani at least, and beyond them 
the Bohun chantry and Bishop Winne hold¬ 
ing up two stumps. Beyond that I could sec 
the light flickering by the Sacrament and 
shining on his bowed bald head. That was 
my daily life for a generation. Fill in the 
summer differences for yourself. If he’d 
started shining or levitating or any of the 
stock things, I should have spotted him in my 
mirror. 

Then there’s the window. He didn’t notice 
things as a normal man does but he might 
have noticed Abraham unconsciously. Mind, 
I’m not doubting his belief. Day after day, 
year after year, you’d sec him shambling up 
the north aisle, his bright, silly face tilted 
a little, his patched overcoat flapping round 
him, his broken shoes scraping over the 
stones. In summer that coat looked like a 
piece of dusty carpet that daylight discovers 
crumpled somewhere in a shed. In winter he 
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moved in it a shadow among shadows. He 
was old, thirty years ago when I saw him first 
and he changed no more than Miss Pulkin¬ 
horn. Three times a day he went into the 
chapel of the Sacrament, knelt at the back, 
and worshipped what was reserved there. He 
came for a while in the morning after con¬ 
secration or perhaps during the service and 
sometimes followed the Sacrament into the 
chapel. He’d come back at midday for a 
longer spell and then exactly at half-past-six 
in the evening. If the light was out he’d go 
away. What point was there in his staying.? 
But you could set your watch by his half-past- 
six visit. 

T his is an indecent story. It trespasses 
on the privacies of two most unfortu¬ 
nate people. Yet I was woven into it and 
can’t escape my knowledge nor partial 
responsibility for what happened. What 
mercy we all need! Now I look back after 
these years I can feel nothing but remorse 
and shame for my lack of wit; and pity for 
them, pity for us all. 

But this indecency—he wasn’t properly 
conscious, you know. Sometimes when the fit 
was on him he’d give things away with a 
kind of frantic e.agcrncss. And some of his 
visits to the chapel were more successful than 
others. He’d be there, bowed and kneeling 
and occasionally his head would lift and his 
arms—and he’d look ecstatic. You .see that 
gesture here and there in religious art as a 
symbol of revelation. There’s a figure like 
that in Chartres and one in Rheims. I’ve even 
seen it in a hieroglyphic four thousand years 
old and always meaning the same thing. But 
we’ve got it too, in the Abrah-im window. 
Some people object to the secondary colours, 
orange, purple, and mauve, that you get in 
fifteenth-century glass, but I enjoy it. There 
they are, God appearing from a great burst 
of colour, smiling in a friendly, fatherly way, 
and Abraham below in the right-hand light, 
smiling up with face and hands lifted. 

Well Miss Pulkinhorn disapproved of his 
habits publicly. I’m sure that privately she 
hated him. She came to hang all her feelings 
on his alleged superstition; and I think she 
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was jealous—jealous of his simplicity and 
fervour; jealous of his devotion with all the 
dreadful energy of childless and ignorant 
women. She’d have called him an exhibition¬ 
ist if she’d known the word, and perhaps in 
an innocent way he was. You see he could 
have got that gesture from Abraham. That 
was why I checked up on the rumour of his 
shining face. Like all people who don’t 
believe in miracles, I was very ready to accept 
one. But he remained as he was, time drifted 
past, and the tree of their relationship grew. 

O NE foggy December night I let myself 
out of my house and walked briskly 
across the close to the cathedral. Nobody was 
about except the Precentor who passed me by 
Saint Swithin’s Gate, and 1 felt chilly and 
lonely as I let myself in. The office had been 
said, as is usual on a Monday, and not sung. 
But Canon Blake was about as ill as he could 
be and next morning we were to have a 
special service of intercession for him. He was 
a great benefactor of the school and the hos¬ 
pital and a good friend to me, but Tuesday 
is my day in London, so our organ being 
what it is I was going to set the pistons for 
my new assistant and leave a note. Now I 
remember I wanted to try over an old prelude 
of mine that I’d turned U[i—yes, of course, 
otherwise I should never have warmed my 
hands as I did. I let myself in by the organist’s 
door and walked gratefully into the warmth. 
We've got eight great stoves in the cathedral 
and one stands just where the Norman work 
ends and the 15th century addition begins. 
It’s by the chapel of the Sacrament and 
the flue goes straight up through the vaulting. 

I tucked my music under one arm, pulled 
off my gloves, and felt the stove gingerly. 
They’re pretty nearly red hot sometimes but 
this one had been shut down for the night 
and was only a very little too warm. The 
light was flickering away in the chapel and 
someone was moving in there at the back. It 
was Miss Pulkinhorn. She came out of the 
shadows and walked quickly towards the 
light. Then she saw me and stopped. We 
were almost alone in the cathedral, for it 
shuts at seven. Only old Rekeby was prowl- 
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ing round somewhere, moving chairs, shut¬ 
ting doors, and shining his electric torch into 
corners. Miss Pulkinhorn turned and walked 
out of the chapel, passing me without a word, 
and vanished into the shadows of the cast 
end. She held her stick away from the pave¬ 
ment too. It didn’t click. Less than half a 
minute later the north-west door bumped and 
he came in, though it was long past his usual 
time. He fairly cantered up the aisle, talking 
to himself and fumbling with the buttons 
of his overcoat. He rushed past me into the 
chapel and slumped on his knees. Then and 
there with no preliminary cough or shuffle 
or settling down he went straight into tliat 
position, for all the wcjrld like Abraham in 
the window. 

I stayed where I was, thinking less of music 
and more of what extraordinary things we 
are. And I was vaguely worried. Do you 
know those days of discomfort when you ex¬ 
pect the worst without rea,son? Standing 
there, still mechanically caressing the stove, I 
felt a kind of expanding worry that I was 
unable to pin down. Usually when I saw him 
so, even when I took Abraham into account, 

I maintained a kind of interior respect for 
something I couldn’t understand. What was 
different now? I walked away across the 
chancel towards the steps that lead up to the 
organ loft, but my unformed worry went 
with me. I felt let down and didn’t know 
why. Something was cheapened. That was it. 
Something was cheapened and diminished. 
Then as I reached the top step, I remembered 
the Precentor pacing through the close, going 
to visit Canon Blake on his death-bed, pacing 
along, a bell-shaped figure in his black cloak, 
and under the cloak the silver pyx; and in 
the silver pyx the Reserved Sacrament. 

At that moment I was pulling my hind 
foot a little breathlessly on to the top step. 

Tm a ruminative character and lack presence 
of mind, but I understod the situation in a 
black flash. There was Miss Pulkinhorn 
swallowed up in the shadows of the cast end. 

Old Rckeby had locked all doors but the 
north-west one where he would let himself 
out and was trotting across the chancel, 
flicking his torch here and there going to- 
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wards the chapel of the Sacrament—-and there 
he was on the pinnacle of his secret happi¬ 
ness, hands lifted, face tilted towards the 
light. 

I turned back and pretty well hurled my¬ 
self down the wooden stairs. As I came out 
of the chancel Rekcby was standing in the 
doorway by the stove. He never noticed him 
there at the back—it was past half-past-six 
you see. He busded forward, bobbed to the 
altar, went up to the •aumbry and bobbed 
again a bit doubtfully. He fumbled for his 
keys, opened the door, peered into the empty 
cupboard, and said in a vexed voice: “I 
thought so!” 

He shut the door carefully. Completely un¬ 
aware of the ecstatic at the back of the chapel 
he leaned forward and blew out the light. 

I COULD have done something, I .suppose, 
.shouted “Stop!” or “One moment, 
Rckeby!’’ or thrown a fit. But while I was 
standing there, appalled and useless, Rckeby 
came out, said “Good night, Sir Edward,” 
and went back across the chancel, his torch 
flicking over the patterned stones. I suppose 
the chapel was silent for ten seconds. Then a 
voice laughed and choked and laughed and 
a shadow cannoned into the stove and reeled 
past me down the north aisle, laughing and 
crying till all the echoes got under way and 
answered. I groped after him, and Rekcby 
was shambling down the south aisle flashing 
his torch from the pavement to the roof and 
shouting, “What is it? What is it?” 

I found him inside the west door sitting 
on the step, I put my arm across his shoulders 
and Rckeby shone the quivering circle over 
his feet. After a while he stopjjed crying, but 
he was quite infantile, and his fingers were 
moving about. We got him outside between 
us. I remember a great red moon was detach¬ 
ing itself from the fog and gave next to no 
light. Rekcby locked the door behind him 
and we carried him like a long sack to the 
verger’s cottage where we stretched him out 
on an old horse-hair sofa. Rckeby went to 
telephone the ho.spital so I myself had the job 
of getting the ovo-coat off him. He was 
nearly naked under it. All he had on was that 
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pair of broken boots and his trousers and a 
cruel leather belt. And he knew nothing at 
all. The ambulance men were brisk and 
efficient—service couldn’t have been better. 
At the hospital he was put to bed, bathed, 
and tucked up. I went with him but he 
noticed nobody. I visited him a couple of 
times after that but I don’t suppose he noticed 
me. A month later he just guttered out. 

W H E N I got home from the hospital 
that first night I went to bed but I 
couldn’t sleep. I went over and over the years 
and what I knew of them both till my throat 
was dry and my brain as useless as a pump¬ 
kin. I’ve told you I’m a fairly slow sort of 
fellow. Do you know, two o’clock struck 
before it dawned on me that she was still 
locked in the cathedral.? I shot out of bed 
then and ran to the window. There the 
cathedral was, huge and squat, with the 
moonlight glistening icily on the windows. 
She was inside somewhere, a tiny upright 
figure in that vast darkness: and by the time 
I’d got my clothes on I’d come to see that 
I couldn’t let her out. 

I wonder how she did it? I suppose she 
nipped in when the Precentor left, lit the 
light, and sat right at the back waiting for 
him to come in. She’d have let him pray to 
it, I think, and then broken to him gently 
and lovingly that he was a superstitious fool 
for his pains and the cupboard was bare. But 
things went wrong for both of them—he 
didn’t come, you see, so when she thought 
he was stopping away she went forward to 
blow out the light—and saw me. If her little 
wit had been quick enough she could have 
trumped up some excuse and still put it out— 
hut she lacked presence of mind. She hurried 
past me not knowing what to say and hid in 
the east end, trying to think. Then he came 
after all—late but divinely happy with the 
one po-ssible excuse for lateness at that 
appointment. Can you see? Imagine the 
tramp or labourer stopping him in the foggy 
back street, asking for the price of a bed, 
and backing away from the gift of a jacket 
and grubby shirt .pulled off then and there. 
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thrust upon him! So he was late—but think 
of the tidal wave of joy and triumph that 
hurried him up the aisle into the chapel and 
flung him on his knees! 

I wonder what she thought standing there 
in the darkness listening to the end of his 
humanity? From where I stood in my bed¬ 
room I could see the east end and the chapel 
of the Sacrament. Of course, I thought, in 
sober fact she could get out whenever she 
wanted to—switch on the light or ring the 
five-minute bell. But no. How could so much 
warped respectability run the slightest risk 
of being connected with a scandal like that? 
And I could do nothing without letting her 
know that I was on to her game. I had to 
pretend ignorance. She must sit there, a tiny 
upright figure, while the moon moved down 
the walls and the effigies crept into the light. 

I made tea and sat smoking. There is a 
kind of justice, isn’t tliere? But I’ve never 
known it so apt to the occasion. So she kept 
her vigil and I kept it with her, so to speak, 
parallel, till the moon faded and you could 
see that roofs were red. 


M V assistant was surprised to see me next 
day. rd forgotten the note and the 
pistons and in the end I put off the academy 
and played for the service myself. That 
wasn’t entirely on Canon Blake’s behalf 
either. I was too interested in Miss Pulkin- 
horn. I wanted to see if she would have the 
nerve to come, and what the night had done 
to her. And what effect was apparent, should 
you say? None. Absolutely none. Brave, 
blind, indomitable woman! She .sat, stood, 
knelt, opened and closed her moudi exactly 
as she’d done for twenty years back—a time¬ 
less woman. Really I began to think I’d 
imagined the whole thing, and of course his 
death made no more stir than the fall of a 
sparrow. The shadows were much the same, 
the light burned peacefully in his chapel that 
was so often empty now. 

A few months later the effect broke in Miss 
Pulkinhom. I was coming up the north aisle, 
hurrying because I was near enough late for 
Evensong. I caught my hal on the step up 
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to the ambulatory and the confounded thing 
came off and wrenched my ankle. I picked 
the heel up and went limping and muttering 
past his chapel, and I heard a little shriek in¬ 
side and a chair fell over. Miss Pulkinhorn 
came out with great dignity and her usual 
lapidary expression. But the topaz brooch 
shivered and jumped and would not be still. 

I stood back to let her pass and we stopped 
for a moment, eye meeting eye. Nothing 
passed between us and everything; an aware¬ 
ness, almost a mutual flinch; and over us 
both the knowledge that I knew the whole 
dreadful story from beginning to end. Miss 
Pulkinhorn in that chapel; Miss Pulkinhorn 
kneeling before that light; Miss Pulkinhorn 
watching her defences broken down, aban¬ 
doning her one by one! Even a rock 
crumbles. Little by little, day by day, the 
stick began to shake, and the head. The dress 
was the same but the woman inside it was 
destroyed piece by piece. I avoided her from 
a kind of shame at knowing so much. Going 
about my business in the cathedral I took to 
circling and keeping an eye lifted to see if she 
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was in my path. But she made a meeting for 
us. 

O NE night after I’d kept the choir back 
to run through the anthem for Sun¬ 
day morning I tried that prelude of mine 
over again; so the choir had gone and the 
congregation when I had finished, and I 
thought the way was safe. But when I came 
down the stairs from the organ loft Miss 
Pulkinhorn was sitting 5n one of the rush- 
bottom chairs, waiting. She lifted her chin 
and fastened her eyes on my face and we 
stood so for—well, it seemed a long time even 
in a cathedral. There was a little water on 
her chin which fell when she spoke. 

Her words were very slow and distinct, 
“Sir Edward. My conscience is perfectly 
clear.” 

She turned to go, leaving me as still as 
the carven figures round us. As she tapped 
shakily away over the stones I heard her 
repeating the words to herself. 

“—perfectly dear.” 

A week later she was dead. 
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High, Low, and Modern 

Some Thoughts on Popular Culture and Popular Government 


R imbaud was unquestionably a great 
poet. But was he a highbrow? He 
would generally be so classified to¬ 
day—and yet, the more one considers the 
matter, the odder it looks. His contempor¬ 
aries—even his admiring ones, to say nothing 
of his dcprcciators—certainly did not see 
anything “high” about this adventurer- 
bohemian who experimented with vice as 
energetically as with poetic forms. He him¬ 
self would have been more than a little aston¬ 
ished at the description. “High” was where 
the Academic Fran^aise was located; Rim¬ 
baud was somewhere below, roaming among 
the cities of the plain. 

The term itself, “highbrow,” was first pub¬ 
licised in Van Wyck Brooks’ historic essay, 
America's Coming-of-Age, which appeared 
in 1915. It is worth remembering that 
this essay was by way of being a mani¬ 
festo of “the modern” in literature and art, 
and that it was, among other things, an 
attac\ on the highbrow. By this term. Brooks 
meant the American equivalent of the French 
Academy—the “genteel tradition” of letters 
represented by the New England “Brah¬ 
mins”: Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, 


This article, brief excerpts of which have 
appeared in the press, is the full text of the 
paper recently presented for discussion to the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom's tenth anni¬ 
versary conference in Berlin, 


Howells, Aldrich, and co. “Highbrow” 
culture was “high” culture, that dominating 
influence on American letters which placed 
the greatest emphasis, not on creativity itself, 
but on (i) the continuity of a culmral tradi¬ 
tion and (2) the moral role played by art and 
the artist in the nation’s life. 

The young moderns, as we know, rejected 
this notion of cultural statesmanship. They 
were heirs to a literary tradition only in the 
sense that it was, in fact, their property—^but 
this property could be used or abused at their 
pleasure, for they recognised no obligation to 
it. And they utterly rejected the idea that they 
were, in any sense, guardians of public 
morality. This morality wore a Victorian 
aspect; and so far from preserving it, the 
young moderns set out to subvert it by every 
means at their command. It was not, of 
course, that they—the majority at any rate— 
were against morality per sc. What they 
wanted was to enlarge the moral sense so as 
to bring into the lives of men (and the arts 
of men), a freedom, an irreverence, an un¬ 
inhibitedness, a candour (especially in matters 
of sex) that had hitherto been lacking. 

And no one can say they have not suc¬ 
ceeded. 

Just as there is a distinction to be made 
between “highbrow” culture, properly speak¬ 
ing, and the “modern” movement which re¬ 
placed it, so is there a distinction to be made 
between the “ppular culture” of the last 
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century and the “mass culture” of our own. 

In the beginning there was only Culture, 
as defined by tradition and authority. There 
was never any ambiguity as to who had 
Culture and who did not—it was entirely a 
matter of education (though sometimes of 
self-education). Nor was there any doubt as 
to who had more or less of it: a man who 
knew Greek and Hebrew as well as Latin 
was more Cultured tlian one who merely 
knew Latin. Popularisations of this Culture 
were sometimes provided for the improve¬ 
ment of the uneducated; but not very often. 

The uneducated had their entertainments 
and diversions—singing, dancing, cock-fight¬ 
ing, drinking, fornication, and an occa.sional 
festivity at tlie church. Existing as they did 
without benefit of anthropology, it never 
occurred to them or anyone else that this kind 
of thing could be regarded as Culture, or 
even as a Sub-culture. But with the spread of 
printing and literacy in the i8th and 19th 
century, something that could really be called 
“popular culture” began to emerge and 
multiply. It was epitomi.scd by the senti¬ 
mental romance, the Gothic horror tale, the 
penny-dreadful Western, the inspirational 
success story, popularisations of scientific and 
religious matters, the vast literature of .self- 
improvement, self-help, self-education. There 
was inevitably some confusion as to whether 
certain commodities were Culture or “popu¬ 
lar culture,” especially since the novel, as a 
literary form, itself emerged from “popular 
culture” and has never disengaged itself from 
it. But, on the whole, it was pretty clear what 
was what and who was who. Nor was there 
much self-consciousness about the difference. 
One fails to find, in the 19th century, any 
serious concern with “popular culture” as a 
problem. Educated people could ignore it, 
when they did not surreptitiously enjoy it. 

And why not.? It was limited in scope, un¬ 
pretentious in its manner. Most important, 
it was a highly moral enterprise, in ostensible 
intent if not always in calculated effect. It 
'■rd the conventional canons—as cstab- 
’ “high culture”—of good and evil, 

' failure, in order to weave its nar- 
i them. Whatever its offence to 


intelligence and good taste, it did not repre¬ 
sent any kind of threat to the moral and 
political order. 

We, in contrast, are very sensitive to 
“popular culture” as representing just such 
a threat. To be more exact, we are on the 
defensive against “mass culture,” which is 
what “popular culture” has become. Whereas 
“popular culture” was the culture of a class 
(the uneducated), “mass culture” is a culture 
shared, to a greater or lesser degree, by every¬ 
one. We all watch the same TV shows, read 
the same advertisements, see the same movies. 
As a result of the increase in popular wealth, 
popular taste now has a coercive power such 
as civilisation has never before witnessed. By 
its sheer massive presence, “mass culture” 
tends to crowd culture of any other kind to 
the margins of society. 

One does not want to sound like a prig or 
a snob. Day-dreams and diversions are the 
stuff most people’s daily lives are made of; 
the sentimentality, the inanity, the vulgarity 
of “mass culture” only become objectionable 
when they impose themselves upon society 
with such vigour as to set the tone, suggest 
the values, establish the context of life both 
private and public. And this is undeniably 
what is happening in the modern demo¬ 
cracies. 

And yet one wonders: is it that “mass 
culture” is so powerful, or that its opposition 
is so impotent.? A clue is provided by the 
tendency—not in itself so very surprising— 
of “mass culture” to degenerate into porno¬ 
graphy. Now, pornography is, or need be, a 
problem of no great importance; one cer¬ 
tainly would not want to do without it en¬ 
tirely. But what is revealing, as concerns both 
pornography itself and the larger problem of 
mass culture, is the complete inability of the 
“natural” leaders of opinion in the com¬ 
munity—the educated class in general, the 
intellectuals in particular—to deal with this 
problem. 

W HAT is pornography? The fact that 
we ask this question in genuine 
puzzlement is itself a cultural phenomenon 
of the greatest symbolic significance. It testi- 
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lies to the fact that the educated class has 
lost its footing. And this, in turn, is con¬ 
nected with the fact that the educated class of 
to-day is not “highbrow” at all, but post¬ 
highbrow, i.e., “modern.” Its difficulties 
in reaching firm opinions on the “mass 
culture” which it apprehensively confronts, 
derive from its kinship with it. As Leslie 
Fiedler has pointed out in Encounter 
(August, 1955): 

It has been charged against vulgar art that it 
is sadistic, fctishistic, brutal, full of terror; that 
it pictures women with exaggeratedly full breasts 
and rumps, ])ortrays death on the printed page, 
is often covertly homosexual, etc., etc. About 
these charges there arc two obvious thing.s to say. 
First, by and large, they arc true. Second, they 
are also true about much of the most serious art 
of our time. . . . There is no count of sadism 
and brutality which could not be et]ually proved 
against Hemingway or Faulkner. . . . Histori¬ 
cally, one can make ciuitc a convincing case to 
prove that our highest and lowest arts come from 
a common antibourgeois source . . . ; and there 
is a direct line from Hemingway to O’Hara to 
Dashiell Hammett to Raymond Chandler to 
Mickey .Spillane. 

The educated class of to-day, formed by 
the “modern” revolt against the “highbrow,” 
is faced with the difficult ta.sk of rejecting 
pornography without repudiating itself. And 
the only rca.son this question of pornography 
is so provocative is that the startling lack of 
a ready answer makes it so. 

The problem op dipperentiating between art 
and pornography has never been easy, if only 
because some pornographers arc awfully 
talented. In our day, the task is well nigh 
impossible, and few there are (and these not 
necessarily the best equipped) who can face 
it. Thus, most members of the educated class 
in America will concede that pornography 
ought to be tlie object of legal sanctions. But 
these same people have never defined what 
pornography is; have never made any effort 
to discover such a definition; have resisted all 
urgings that they make such an effort. And, 
indeed, anyone who displays a genuine con¬ 
cern for the issue is regarded suspiciously as 
an enemy of art, an enemy of promise, an 
enemy of the free in spirit. 

Instead of facing up to the issue, an elabor¬ 


ate ideology of evasion has been constructed. 
This ideology employs various arguments, as 
the occasion allows, but it relics primarily on 
the arguments from ignorance: We do not 
know what pornography is, because stan¬ 
dards of propriety and decency arc always 
changing. We do not know what the effects 
of pornography arc upon the consumer; it is 
always possible that, by the vicarious dis¬ 
charge of sadistic aggressions, an individual’s 
mental health may be, if not improved, then 
at least maintained in equilibrium. We do not 
know whether comic books that glorify 
brutality actually make children more brutal. 
We do not know—oh, there is so much we 
do not know! Only the other day a promi¬ 
nent American political scientist at one of 
our best universities argued before the 
Federal Communications Commission that 
it should not interfere with certain “objec¬ 
tionable” TV programmes until a massive 
(and, needless to say, expensive) study had 
been made to determine what effects, if any, 
.such programmes had upon children. 

No one can deny that all these arguments 
from ignorance have an element of truth in 
them. The only thing wrong with them is 
that they are impossible to live by. As 
cautions, they have their merit. But as 
guides, they lead nowhere. What they add up 
to is the assertion that we can never be sure 
of the difference between right and wrong, 
good and evil. True enough; but that is not 
the same thing as saying there is no difference 
between right and wrong, good and evil. 
And if such a distinction is made, it will have 
a bearing upn how we operate—or allow to 
operate—our mass entertainment media, our 
journalism, our book publishing, our educa¬ 
tional system. 

B u T who is going to make this authorita¬ 
tive distinction? And how? 

In the United States, the American Civil 
Liberties Union is always appearing in court 
to defend provocatively illustrated maga¬ 
zines, reeking with sadism and sly perver¬ 
sion, against plice prosecution; its plea is 
that such legal action is an interference with 
literary freedom. And when the prosecuting 
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attorney denies that these sheets can be re¬ 
garded as literature at all, the ACLU retorts 
(and I quote): “It is submitted, however, that 
any differences are those of taste.” And it 
goes without saying that de gustibus non . . . 
etc. The net result is that the laws against 
pornography in the United States are en¬ 
forced in an utterly capricious manner. 
Edmund Wilson’s Memoirs of Hecate 
County is banned in New York State; Vlay- 
boy circulates freely. This is what is bound 
to happen when the definition of “literature” 
is something that literary men, as a matter of 
aesthetic and political principle, refuse to 
essay. 

Here we return to that central fact of the 
modern cultural situation: the destruction of 
the older “highbrow” elite whose declared 
purpose, and recognised function, was to 
“maintain standards.” To some extent this 
elite was robbed of its authority by the rise 
of the “scientific expert” as the authoritative 
figure, in place of the “educated man.” And 
the scientist naturally has a scepticism to¬ 
wards standards in general, emphasising 
their “relative” nature. But mainly it was 
overthrown by the advent of “the modern” in 
arts and letters—a movement which denied 
the very legitimacy of this kind of authority, 
and which insisted that to be genuinely 
creative the artist had to be free to create his 
own standards, as well as his own art. 

In those cases where fragments of the older 
elite still survive and exercise some influence 
(notably in England), they arc regarded as 
figures of fun, rather ludicrous anachronisms. 
One has only to mention the name of Lord 
Keith to a London literary audience to evoke 
a smile—because Lord Keith, as Director- 
General of the BBC in its formative years, 
put great emphasis on “maintaining stan¬ 
dards.” His BBC was exceedingly proper and 
unadventurous, respectful towards consti¬ 
tuted authority and the taboos of middle-class 
morals. He was, moreover, solemnly patron¬ 
ising of his audience. If the BBC provided a 
Light Programme, it was not merely because 
ordinary people wanted and deserved a spot 
of fun; the Light Programme had to be 
slanted in such a way that, in theory, it gently 
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led its listeners upwards towards the slightly 
more serious Home Programme; and the 
Home was similarly inclined towards the 
Third Programme, at which apex one was 
fortunate enough to listen to either the bland 
chatter of Oxford dons or learned sermons on 
Original Sin. 

Lord Keith is gone, and his spirit only in¬ 
termittently flutters over the air-waves. In¬ 
stead of the stuffy Establishment of yesteryear 
there is Commercial Television ^ I’Ameri- 
caine and a BBC television that is scarcely to 
be distinguished from the commercial variety. 
Already parents are indignant at the things 
their children (and, more rarely, themselves) 
are exposed to. A huge (and expensive) study 
by the Nuffield Foundation of the effects of 
TV on children came up with no definite 
conclusions; but people do not always need a. 
social scientist to tell them what is happening 
in their homes. Those same sophisticates who 
were irritated to death by Lord Keith and all 
he stood for, are now outraged by commer¬ 
cial television and all it stands for. But no 
one knows quite what to do. . . . To be sure, 
one can always blame America; but not, con¬ 
vincingly, for long. 

I T IS impossible genuinely to mourn the 
passing of the Mandarins and Brahmins of 
the older “highbrow” elite. Not all the things 
said against tliem were true or fair, by a long 
shot. But they not only deserved their fate; 
they positively courted it. Their notion of de¬ 
fending standards came to mean, in practice, 
a vigilant hostility to creative talent, as 
against mere mimicry. Above all, they 
seemed unaware of the fact that young 
people needed something more in life than 
the benevolent assurance that they would 
soon be middle-aged. And so they ended (or 
are ending) their days as sullen and sneering 
fulminators against modern “degeneracy” as 
exemplified by T. S. Eliot, Picasso, Stravin¬ 
sky, etc.—their only audience, ironically, the 
popular press. 

But now that they are gone, who is to do 
their job? Someone has to^be able to say, with 
assurance and a measure of authority, what 
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is culture and what is not, what is decent and 
what is not. There must be some group or 
class that is admittedly competent to decide 
—not without error, but more wisely than 
anyone else—questions of moral and cultural 
value. Otherwise, a necessary and vital 
element of order in the life of a society will 
be lacking. 

Recently, in the United States, religious 
leaders, educators, and spokesmen for 
parents’ organisations complained to the 
Federal Communications Commission that 
there was too much violence on TV, I'o 
which they received the official rejoinder 
that there is a great deal of violence in 
Hamlet too—and how could the United 
States Government lay down one rule for 
Hamlet and another for Peter Gunn} How 
could the United States Government set itself 
up as an arbiter of taste? This was, presum¬ 
ably, reserved for the advertising agencies 
who arc the only ones to show a passionate 
interest in the subject. 

In England, the London County Council 
has withdrawn the tax exemption previously 
granted to the London Library, a private 
subscription library much used (and much 
beloved) by scholars, writers, and educated 
people generally. The Council authorities 
declared that some people enjoyed going to 
the movies, others enjoyed going to a library, 
and why should the pleasure of one be privi¬ 
leged above that of the other? Why indeed? 
Who is going to come out and say that, as 
a matter of principle, people who read good 
books in their leisure time should be privi¬ 
leged as against people who go to the movies? 
And who, if he docs say this, will be listened 
to? 

What it comes down to is this: wc seem 
to have manoeuvred ourselves into a situation 
in which the men of letters, the “intellectual” 
class, jealous of their own hard-won freedom 
from previous restrictions and suspicious of 
the state’s meddling with questions of art, 
have made it extremely difficult for society 
as a whole to give official recognition to 
Hamlet as against, say. Headquarters Detec¬ 
tive. Such instances of official recognition do 
exist, to be sure. But most of them go back 
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some years, and arc survivals rather than pre¬ 
cedents. 

Not only is there no class of people which 
can be regarded as both representing and 
forming “public opinion” on matters of 
culture. The very idea that such a class might 
exist is fast becoming nebulous. For instance, 
a prominent American sociologist, until 
recently a dean in a major university, con¬ 
ducted a study of American reading habits, 
and arrived at the following conclusions: 

Not only ilovs the frequency of book-reading 
vary markedly, it is also unevenly distributed 
among the constituent groups of tlic community. 
For a variety of reasons some kinds of people 
read a great deal more and some not much. 
The major factor which differentiates readers 
from non readers in research to date is education 
• -in the limited sense of number of years of 
formal schooling. The more yc.irs of schooling the 
individual has, the more likely he is to read books. 
In one national survey only twelve per cent of 
the collegc-cdiicatcd had not read a book in the 
preceding year as against seventy-five per cent of 
tlu).sc with only grammar school education or 
less. 

Now, this might mean .several things. It might 
miMn that additional schooling has improved the 
individual’s ba.sic le.iding skills, or that it has 
developed his reading habits, or that it has pro¬ 
duced m him the types of interests which are 
ordinarily satisfied by books, or even that the 
people who go on to further schooling already 
have a reading disfxisition which formal educa¬ 
tion only reinforces. 

T he ignorance is feigned, one knows. Our 
sociologist is not really puzzled as to why 
educated pco[)lc read more books than non- 
educated [icoplc. He simply believes that he 
ought to be puzzled -and that is what is 
really interesting. For wh.at it means is that 
the very existence of “culture” in the tradi¬ 
tional sense of the term, the very idea of “the 
cultivated man,” is but dimly apprehended. 
In place of a prescriptive definition of 
“culture” we have an anthropological- 
sociological one. “Culture” is whatever 
people do—.some employ “reading skills” 
directed towards books, others presumably 
employ “viewing skills” directed towards 
TV; and the empirical fact that “reading 
skills” seem to be connected with education 
is a statistical correlation that needs further 
re.scarch to be explained. 
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Ludicrous as this is, it is but a reductio ad 
absurdum of a recognisable tendency, within 
all the Western democracies, for education— 
even higher education—to divorce itself from 
the task of forming character, habits, and 
tastes. Sometimes this is done candidly in the 
name of vocational training. At other times 
it proceeds under the guise of allowing “free 
development” to the students’ natural bent. 
The end result is the same: the disappearance 
of a class of people which—by virtue of being 
educated—shares a cultural patrimony and is 
accepted by the community as providing 
spokesmen for this patrimony. 

Even in those places where it is still taken 
for granted that education has something to 
do with reading books, what is ignored is 
that the educated person is one who has 
learned how to read, enjoy, and profit from 
certain \inds of books—kinds that arc defined 
by the cultural tradition. Future historians 
may yet decide that one of the crucial events 
of our century, perhaps decisive for its cul¬ 
tural and political destiny, was the gradual 
dissolution and abandonment of the study of 
the classics as the core of the school curricu¬ 
lum. We all know the many reasons (some 
of them cogent enough) why this happened. 
But we fail to appreciate sufficiently the ex¬ 
tent to which it destroyed a vital constitu¬ 
ency of any well-ordered society; and the 
manner in which our failure to define a new 
core for the educational process helped open 
the way to what can only be called the sub¬ 
version of public morality in the democratic 
nations. 

P UBLIC morality? The phrase sounds 
almost archaic. Most young people to¬ 
day, if asked what it meant, would probably 
refer vaguely to prohibitions against necking 
on the beach during daylight, or perhaps to 
the disapproval that attaches to a public 
official who flagrantly appropriates public 
funds for his private pleasure. Yet until not 
so very long ago, anyone who had ever given 
thought to the matter would have asserted, 
as a matter of course, that the ultimate basis 
of popular government was what in America 
was called republican morals, and in England 
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civic virtue. As Edmund Burke put it: ‘‘Men 
are qualified for civil liberty, in exact propor¬ 
tion to their disposition to put moral chains 
upon their apfKtitcs; in proportion as their 
love of justice is above their rapacity; in pro- 
proportion as their soundness and sobriety of 
understanding is above their vanity and pre¬ 
sumption. . . .” Similar sentiments were 
expressed by Madison, Jefferson, and Wash¬ 
ington. If Burke was no believer in popular 
government, it was beca'use he placed a lower 
estimate on the average man’s moral capaci¬ 
ties than did the Founding Fathers of the 
United States. There was no disagreement 
between them, however, on the fact that self- 
government was a distinctively moral enter¬ 
prise. 

This moral component of political life has, 
over the past decades, been dcpreciatedt Ours 
is an age that is hypnotised by Impersonal 
Forces. We instinctively regard ourselves as 
their creatures, and we find our freedom in 
cajoling, mollifying, and humouring them. 
Much of our political activity can be de¬ 
scribed, without malice, as efTorts to build 
socialism without socialists, communism 
without communists, democracy without 
democrats. Whenever we discuss the pros¬ 
pects for democracy in one of the new nations 
of Africa or Asia, we analyse the rate of 
economic growth, the efficiency of the civil 
service, the loyalty of the armed forces, the 
number of schools per ten thousand children, 
etc. We never enquire whether the people 
display those particular dispositions of mind 
and character that make popular government 
workable. 

What are these dispositions? This is a large 
question, and any short answer will be in¬ 
adequate. But it is not too gross an over¬ 
simplification to say that included among 
them must be; a veneration for the rule of 
law as against the rule of men; a reliance on 
common reason as the dominant human 
motive, as against superstition or passion; a 
sense of community that transcends class 
divisions and the recognition of a common 
good beyond individual benefits; a scrupulous 
use of liberties towwds these ends for which 
those liberties were granted; a distribution of 
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wealth and inequalities according to prin¬ 
ciples generally accepted as legitimate; moder¬ 
ation in the temper of public debate and 
public demeanour; etc. In every historical 
case one can think of, these attributes have 
been prior and prerequisite to democratic 
government. When they did not exist, or 
where they did not exist sufficiently strongly, 
democratic government faltered. And if a 
democratic government fails to sustain and 
encourage them, it is undermining its own 
foundations. 

For, in the end, democratic government is 
governed by reasonable public opinion. And 
reasonable public opinion is not merely one 
that may be “well-informed” on matters 
within its comprehension and relevant to its 
judgment. It is, by definition and above all, 
an opinion that wants to be reasonable and 
truthful. This is the moral fundament of 
democracy; and it is this moral fundament 
that is under constant assault by much of that 
“mass culture” which is now being dis¬ 
tributed through the mass media. 

T ake advertising, for instance, which 
plays so dominant a role in modern life 
that large numbers of people cannot bring 
themselves to read a magazine or watch a 
TV show that is not adorned with the 
familiar ads—they feel it is not really 
directed at them, that there is something 
“queer” about it. The bulk of advertising 
consists of lies, spiced with half-truths. The 
advertiser knows this; the advertising 
agencies know it; the consumers know it; the 
toddling infants know it. The “advertising 
game” is quite literally that—an effort to sell 
commodities by producing the most attrac¬ 
tive, the most ingenious, the most beguiling 
hokum. Since everyone understands it is 
hokum, there is little substance to the night¬ 
marish dread, evoked by some writers, of a 
society eventually to be ruled by a self- 
appointed elite of “hidden persuaders.” The 
importation of advertising techniques into 
political campaigns is a disaster, not because 
they will produce a political Svcngali, not 
because they play upon credulity, but because 
they create a universal disbelief and cynicism. 
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Political rhetoric is debauched; the states¬ 
man’s plea becomes indistinguishable from 
the huckster’s “pitch;” persuasion merges 
into demagoguery—^and is calmly accepted as 
indispensable to “politics.” 

Another instance: popular journalism. We 
arc all well aware that a large section of the 
popular press makes no effort to report the 
news honestly. Frequently this is a result of 
political bias; more frequently it flows from 
a knowledge of what will capture the interest 
and titillate the prejudices of its readers. This 
phenomenon is now so common as to seem 
unremarkable—it is accepted as part of the 
democratic scheme of things and is shrugged 
off with an expression of “democratic faith:” 
in a free competition between truth and false¬ 
hood for dominion over the minds of men, 
truth will eventually win out. 

Yet no sensible man, contemplating the his¬ 
tory of the human race, could seriously claim 
that truth always prevails over falsehood. 
And it is interesting to observe that this was 
not the claim of those who founded and 
formulated the philosophy of liberal demo¬ 
cracy. What they .said was that in a free com¬ 
petition between truth and error, the victory 
would finally be on the side of truth. The 
difference is by no means negligible. It is 
possible for truth to debate with error, to 
define itself in the very process of this debate, 
and for public opinion to be enlightened by 
the spectacle. Hut deliberate and cynical 
falsehood does not merely controvert truth; 
it challenges the idea which is at the heart of 
popular government: that the recognition of 
truth is not only a human but also a civic 
obligation. There is no such thing as a demo¬ 
cratic right to lie, or a democratic freedom 
to lie. Such a liberty is reserved for a despotic 
society, whose State has its reasons that the 
citizen knoweth not. In contrast, democracy 
has an organic relation to enlightenment and 
truth. 

Yet it is just this relation which is now 
being cavalierly discarded. Thus, Mr. Francis 
Williams, an experienced and eminent British 
journalist on the Left, has made a distinc¬ 
tion (Encounter, February i960) between 
“serious” and “mass circulation” ncw§- 
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pa[jcrs, allocating to the former the business 
of “informing and persuading public 
opinion” and to the latter the task of “ex¬ 
pressing the emotions—and often no doubt 
the prejudice, ignorance, and silliness—of its 
readers.” This is an entirely novel conception 
of the function of a free press, and it implies 
an entirely novel conception of democracy as 
that system of society which allows people to 
give the freest expression to their emotions, 
their ignorance, their silliness. It is doubtful 
that such a society could exist; but it is certain 
that (a) no rational argument could be made 
in its defence, and (b) no popular govern¬ 
ment could long survive in it. 

I T IS often said that “mass culture” is the 
price we pay for democracy. That all de¬ 
pends, of course, on what we mean by 
democracy. 

If we mean by democracy nothing more 
than government which is freely consented to 
by the people, then this may well be so. In 
that case, one can either deny that “mass 
culture” poses any problem at all, and attri¬ 
bute our unease to the influence of “pre- 
democratic” standards of taste and culture 
upon our laggard imaginations; or one can 
seek reassurance in the belief that “mass cul¬ 
ture” is only a passing phase of democratic 
evolution, and that in due course of time the 
level of popular taste and judgment will rise 
to nobler heights. Hoth alternatives involve 
an act of faith in The People, resting on the 
premise that what emerges from them is 
necessarily good and/or necessarily self- 
correcting. 

This may be called the Populist religion of 
democracy, and there is no question but that 
it is the most common in our day. This can 
be seen from the frecpcncy with which our 
publicists and statesmen make appeal to “the 
democratic faith” and “the democratic creed” 
as against other faiths and creeds, notably 
Communism. It is also interesting to observe 
that when the advertising and television in¬ 
dustries feel the need to perform acts of 
“public service” they conceive of their 
mission as "selling” this democratic faith to 
all and sundry. 


Like all political religions, this one is rela< 
lively invulnerable to rational examinatior 
and critique. But, again like all political re¬ 
ligions, it has to face the test of reality. And 
the reality seems to be that this idea of popu¬ 
lar government, in so far as it is most loyally 
put into practice, has a tendency to become 
unpopular—there is certainly more open dis¬ 
satisfaction with “the democratic faith” in 
America to-day than there was fifty years ago, 
when the barest hint of scepticism was tanta¬ 
mount to treason. Nor Ts there anything para¬ 
doxical about this state of affairs; it simply 
reflects the fact that what people want (or 
think they want) is not inevitably identical 
with —and may even contradict—what they 
need (/.e., what will truly satisfy them). 

But this is not the only conception of 
democracy. And though it is now sovereign 
as an ideology, it is not the idea on which 
democracy in America and Britain was 
founded and which, to a greater or lesser 
degree, still rules the actual operations of 
government, 'fhat this is so in the United 
Stales is demonstrable by pointing to the 
existence of the Supreme Court—nine judges, 
appointed for life, with the power to nullify 
legislation (no matter how popular) that, in 
their considered opinion, is “unconstitu¬ 
tional” (a concept more vague than precise). 
There can be no doubt that, were a consti¬ 
tutional convention to be held to-day, no 
such thing as a Supreme Court could be set 
up—it would be regarded as flagrantly “un¬ 
democratic.” (In tho.se newer nations of 
Africa and Asia which have patterned them¬ 
selves after the American system, either there 
is no such court or its powers are more formal 
than real.) Yet the Supreme Court, as 
originally established, has become an almost 
sacred institution, with which no politician 
dares tamper. In part, this is the sanctity that 
comes naturally with age. But in larger part, 
it is a tacit recognition that democratic 
government is something more than govern¬ 
ment that is popular in its origin: it is govern¬ 
ment that seeks justice as its aim. 

It might be said that this is not a unique 
characteristic of democratic government, but 
is rather claimed by governments of all kinds. 
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And it is indeed so. What this emphasises is 
merely that democracy is not a self-justifying 
system of government; that it is not divinely 
ordained, any more than absolute monarchy 
is; and that the problem of reconciling popu¬ 
lar government with good government is a 
very real one. 

And it is when one takes this problem 
seriously that one must take “mass culture” 
seriously. We have more evidence than we 
need or like that popular government can be 
oppressive, capricious, inadequate to its re¬ 
sponsibilities. Wc have abundant testimony, 
too, to the truth that institutional safeguards, 
needed as they are, are not sufficient by them¬ 
selves to protect a people against its own 
imprudence, its own passions. For these in¬ 
stitutions cannot work unless they are re¬ 
spected, unless their legitimacy is freely 
acknowledged. And such respect and 
acknowledgment can only come from a 
people whose moral .sense is sufficiently firm 
to know, not only that right and wrong exist, 
but that the distinguishing between them is 
not something they can achieve instinctively 
and unaided. 

In the measure that people are encouraged 
to believe that what they want coincides with 
what they ought to want; in the measure that 
the mass media conceives it as its function 
to pander to “the prejudice, ignorance, and 
silliness” of its audience—in just such a 
measure is the moral fibre of democracy cor¬ 
rupted. 

A pologists for the crudities of “mass 
. culture” are fond of pointing out that 
it is really nothing new—that the favourite 
sport of the English people, until it was 
abolished by law in 1835, was bear-baiting. 
Quite true. But what is overlooked is that, 
before 1835, there was hardly a thoughtful 
man who believed the mass of the English 
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people to be ready for self-government by 
universal suffrage. This is not because (as 
our text-books say) the very idea of democracy 
was novel and unfamiliar. Any educated 
person of that day knew a great deal about 
Periclean Athens and the Greek city-state. 
What he could not see was any resemblance 
between the Athenians who took part in 
popular assemblies and the Englishmen who 
took part in bear-baiting. 

According to the Greek philosophers, the 
virtuous man was the man who exercised 
“.self-government” over himself—over his 
passions, his impulses, his prejudices, his 
rea.sonings. Without such self-government in 
the individual, there could be no self-govern¬ 
ment in the state. Modern popular govern¬ 
ment is, of course, necessarily different from 
the Greek version. It involves large and re¬ 
presentative republics rather than small and 
direct democracies. Only a utopian could 
expect virtuous men to be counted in the 
millions and tens of millions; the very diffi¬ 
culty of educating such a large number pre¬ 
cludes it. But it is not utopian—or at least 
was not thought so by the thinkers of the 
iSth and 19th centuries who fathered the 
democratic idea-to believe that even such 
large numbers, suitably enlightened by in¬ 
struction and example, could attain to a 
general level of decency and responsibility 
that allowed (though it could not, naturally, 
guarantee) virtuous and wise leadership to 
be exercised over tlicm. 

Whether such leadership will be forth¬ 
coming is the critical question that faces 
modern democracy. We know perhaps too 
well that democracy is government of, by, 
and for the people. What wc need to remem¬ 
ber is that, according to Thomas Jefferson, 
democracy was also a system in which “the 
natural aristocracy” of talent and virtue 
would find its most perfect fulfilment and 
.satisfaction. 
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Death of a Magazine 

The End of Vohn BulV^ 


T h e passing o£ John Bull, aged 54 years, into 
the limbo of copyright magazine titles 
which nobody wants to use, did not arouse any 
great shout of sorrow, pain, or mortification. 
Perhaps it is because of the way a magazine dies 
nowadays. Quite often it will suddenly collapse 
in mid-serial. The next part of the serial is car¬ 
ried over, for the benefit of the late magazine’s 
readers, into the magazine in which it has been 
“incorporated.” The corpse will be carried, for a 
short .season, on the front page of its successor. 

In recent times John Bull itself was a regular 
attendant at similar funerals. In October, 1958, 
its front page carried Illustrated, an old stable 
companion, to the cemetery. Six months later 
the title rights to Everybody's were purchased 
from Fleetway for a reputed ^25,000, just in 
time to sec that upstart to the grave. On each 
occasion about half the readerships of the 
defunct publications came over, did not like 
what they saw, and drifted away within a month 
or two leaving the John Bull circulation hover¬ 
ing around the precarious million. 

That the chief pall-bearer should now be 
given a similar kind of carpet-slippered burial 
seems an incongruous shift of fate. It is that and 
more. The demise of John Bull marks the end, 
at least for the time being, of a whole genre of 
general weekly magazines. It is a little alarming 
to reflect that in the last fifteen years all the 
popular “middlebrow” periodicals in the country 
have failed. We arc left with a magazine and 
Sunday newspaper coverage which presupposes 
that the population is composed of ten per cent 
articulate egghead and sixty per cent sniggering 
halfwit, with a balance of women who arc 
obsessed with frustrated romance and the latest 
knitting patterns. 

The fall of Picture Post and Illustrated might 


have been predicted after commercial television 
had become established—yet France’s Paris 
Match continues to flourish in face of similar 
competition. In the United States a whole range 
of national magazines, headed by the Saturday 
Evening Post and Lije, enjoy immense popu¬ 
larity without ever seeming to descend to the 
dreary triviality-and-scnsationalism compound 
which is fast becoming the norm over here. 

S EVERAL reasons have become current in 
journalistic and publishing circles for the 
remarkable failure of general magazines in 
Britain. “Television” is one of the principal 
whipping-boys. It is true that tlie advent of 
commercial television caused a famine in maga¬ 
zine advertising which posed serious financial 
problems for John Bull and its contemporaries; 
but in the past year the situation has shown 
signs of easing. Another popular reason runs 
as follows: in Britain, like it or not, we have a 
public which reads more newspapers than any 
other nation. Due to the small size of the country 
and die excellence of its communications, people 
get their newspapers easily and rapidly and tend 
to read them to the exclusion of magazines. In 
America conditions are exactly the reverse. There 
is also a theory that in Britain to-day there is a 
large and inexplicable gap between the reader- 
ship of such publications as Weekend and The 
People, and that of the Sunday Times. This 
assumption—that there is nothing in the middle 
—has always seemed to be a dangerous one. 
It provides the perfect ready-to-wear excuse for 
cutting a slice a little further down the cone of 
public taste. 

Whether, in fact, the general magazine market 
has been killed by accoilhtants, or squeezed out 
of existence by newspapers, women’s magazines, 
42 
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lack of flair, or any combination of these factors 
is problematical. The true function of John Bull 
and other magazines of its kind was to entertain, 
to educate, to present facts in an interesting way, 
to reach behind the headlines. They were not in 
competition with the big daily newspapers; the 
three-week production gap for most photo¬ 
gravure magazines ruled out any hope of 
immediacy. The advantages lay in better presen¬ 
tation, wider research, in editorial notions which 
had been properly thought out. The newspaper 
feature-writer must usually produce his piece for 
the next day’s issue; his research might consist 
of an interview, a couple of telephone calls, and 
a visit to the cuttings library. At John Bull it 
wasn’t unusual for a writer to conduct 12-15 
interviews during the research for one 2,000- 
word article, and spend up to a month on the 
job. 

So what we aimed at was “a bright magazine 
for the family” packed with good middlebrow 
fiction, adventure, war stories, romance, backed 
up with super-newspaper articles. 

One immediate result of the failure of this 
formula, and similar ones, will be the further 
depression of the markets for young writers. The 
general magazines carried virtually all the short 
stories published in Britain, outside the women’s 
magazines. In a normal week the fiction depart¬ 
ment in John Bull received about 150 short 
stories from amateurs. Nearly all earned a rejec¬ 
tion slip, not always because of the quality of 
the writing, but because few of the stories fitted 
into the tight commercial formula of the maga¬ 
zine. This may not be the ideal way for aspiring 
writers to flourish, but it is Ixtter than nothing. 
The magazine also offered a chance to young 
non-fiction writers who didn’t want to get in¬ 
volved in Fleet Street. A number were taken on 
regardless of experience, trained in the ways of 
the magazine, and given a long period of proba¬ 
tion as feature-writers. Compared with the out¬ 
lets for writing talent in other countries, the 
prospect in Britain seems to have become terribly 
bleak. 

W H E N I first joined John Bull as a feature- 
writer in 1956 I opened some of the large 
red volumes of old numbers which were stacked 
in the writers’ room, and looked inside. In the 
days of Horatio Bottomley the magazine pro¬ 
claimed its policy at the top of the front page. 

Polities without Party—Criticism without Cant, 
Without Fear or Favour—Rancour or Rant. 
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I was soon to discover that the policy of the 
magazine had changed appreciably since those 
days. There were no politics at all, with or with¬ 
out party, other than a vaguely “Leftish" 
approach to social questions. Criticism amounted 
to nothing more than a sly dig at a swollen- 
headed film star or pompous prelate. There was 
at the time a very real fear, soon to be justified, 
that commercial television was going to corner 
most of the advertising which enabled the 
magazine to be run at a profit. 

There was certainly no rancour or rant. John 
Bull set out only to please. 

In 1956 tlic magazine had just passed its post¬ 
war peak and was beginning to decline, although 
the circulation still remained healthily at around 
1,200,000. Since the end of the war it had re¬ 
mained popular while others of its kind were 
sagging. In the early ’fifties this popularity was 
maintained by the successive serialisation of 
best-selling war books —The Dam Busters, 
Reach for the S^y —fortified by the life stories 
of show-business personalities. So that by the 
middle ’fifties it had setded into a recognisable 
mould. 

The fiction had resolved itself into a safe, 
middle-of-the-road vehicle for such hardy pro¬ 
fessionals as Nevile Shutc, Agatha Christie, P. G. 
Wodchouse, and C. S. Forester. Short stories 
followed a similar patterti of romance, detec¬ 
tion, humour, adventure. The non-fiction serials 
were involved with war, personal drama, and 
exotic adventures on mountain tops or in jungles. 
But the feature articles were the real heart 
of the magazine. The general idea was to make 
the reader happy and keep him that way. A bit 
of excitement was a good bet. 

Car heads for Danger. 

Battle in the Flames. 

Particularly if you could add a dash of glamour 
by getting a woman involved: 

Ingrid Rides the Wall of Death. 

The Kid Sister roars off to Monte Carlo. 

Clamour, of course, was vital: 

Mr. Ballyhoo Blows Filmland’s Trumpets. 

My Champagne Safaris. 

But the one thing that everybody was vitally 
interested in was money: 

Dogs on the Dollar Trac\. 

Can you afford fustice? 

There’s Money in Tiddlers. 

Money on the Scrapheap. 
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The essential need in every issue was reader- 
identification. 

Miracle In Your Office. 

Any Complaints on the y.^o 7 

Wanted—A square deal for Motorists. 

Who were the readers who were expected to 
identify themselves with the situations and 
problems presented for their perusal every Wed¬ 
nesday? Perhaps the best clue to the magazine’s 
appraisal of its readership lies in the cover illus¬ 
trations; for there, week after week, the hypo¬ 
thetical John Bull family was depicted. 

In fifty covers which I have taken at random 
from issues of the last three years an entire 
family is shown 15 times, the husband and wife 
12 times, and one of the parents with the 
children 10 times. 

Invariably they arc involved in a “typical” 
situation. The wife holds a candle while her 
husband fixes a fuse. He watches her wryly as 
she gossips on the telephone. He mops his brow 
at the end of a hectic children's party, while 
the children, unweary, cluster round the tele¬ 
vision set. 

The families arc invariably in the middle- 
income group. On one cover dated January, 
1957, the wife and two smiling children study 
a holiday brochure. The wife glances anxiously 
at the husband who is totting up his monthly 
accounts. “France, Spain, or just a chalet in 
Devon?” enquires the blurb. “Well, it all 
depends on the cheque-book.” 

The children arc all well-dressed, happy, and 
obviously “well-adjusted.” The younger ones go 
to prep schools. The women are attractive but 
not beautiful, the men handsome but weighed 
down a little by domestic worries. Both parents 
arc under forty and over twenty-five. 

The family lives in a well-designed, semi¬ 
detached house. Its members arc addicted to 
television, keep pets, like gardening. The hus¬ 
band runs a small car in which, during the 
summer, he frequently takes his wife and child 
down to the seaside. Their household equip¬ 
ment includes a telephone and a vacuum cleaner; 
prints of flowers hang in the marital bedroom. 
They are always smart and well turned-out; 
they never manage to look casual, even on the 
aidcuidi. They only go to church to get mtirricd. 
halfwit, wii-ult to imagine them drunk. Relations 
obsessed with sband and wife arc sometimes a little 
knitting pattert normally excellent. Their lives arc 
The fall of PictAiv ugliness. They would like a 
weekly pay packet; but on 


the whole they have “never had it so good.” 

Only one cover among the fifty has a prole¬ 
tarian flavour. This depicts two roadmen shovel¬ 
ling snow. Both are immaculately dressed for 
the job. The middle-cla.ss balance is restored by 
a group of watching boys who wear prep school 
uniforms. 

A mong the seventeen covers of the fifty 
^ where weather conditions are shown, the 
sun is shining from a blue sky in thirteen. In 
two, conditions are cloudy? It is raining once 
and snowing once; but in both these cases the 
climatic conditions are essential to the “situa¬ 
tion.” 

This sunshine spilled over into the feature 
pages. We sometimes set out to surprise— How 
much does faster cost you? —but never to shock 
rudely. 

The word “cancer” when it cropped up in a 
manuscript would be firmly expunged and re¬ 
placed by “a .serious illness.” In the popular 
medical articles which appeared fairly often, all 
the ease histories used as illustrations had to be 
successful ones. The attitude to sex was prudish 
to an almost Victorian degree. A writer who 
included a fox-hunting anecdote in an article 
had it struck out in order to avoid up.sctting the 
anti-hunting fraternity. 

Controversy was usually avoided altogether; 
during the last four years of John Bull there 
was no column of editorial opinion. One or two 
well-tried subjects of argument were sometimes 
given an airing—vivisection, unwanted children 
in Britain—but the magazine never got itself in¬ 
volved in anything so hotly contentious as—for 
example— apartheid. At the height of the Suez 
affair the John Bull writers continued imperturb¬ 
ably to collect material for future articles on such 
subjects as crime prevention, cross-country cycle 
races, and Dora Bryan's Gay Life of Crisis, 

At this period the hard core of all the maga¬ 
zine features was the anecdote. For the writers, 
research on most articles consisted largely of col¬ 
lecting facts and anecdotes. When enough anec¬ 
dotes had been gathered—and they were often 
appallingly hard to find—the writer sat down 
and wrote his piece. Basically, there were two 
kinds of article: the “profile” and the “job 
piece.” Up to 1958 virtually every is.suc, contain- 
ing 3-4 articles, included a job piece, and one in 
two carried a profile. 

The job piece set oat to give a lively picture 
of Britain at work. For years an unceasing file 
of characters—a tugboat skipper, a steamroller 
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driver, a puppeteer, a maker o£ musical instru¬ 
ments, a breeder of exotic birds, a gliding in¬ 
structor—and scores of others, marched through 
the columns of John Bull, each of them accorded 
a short blast of minor-celebrity status before 
being whisked back to obscurity. For the job 
piece there was a rigid and inHexible formula. 
No opinions were expressed, no writer comment 
was allowed to intrude; all was concentrated on 
the work in hand. There was always an opening 
anecdote which was designed to put the prin¬ 
cipal character on the stage, reveal his job, and 
show him typically—and as dramatically as 
possible—doing it: 

A large fragment of I’ortl.-nid stone fell from 
a cornice on the Royal Staff College, Cambcricy, 
a few years ago, and narrowly missed the Com¬ 
mandant. .Some time later Peter Cox, the founder 
of a firm of stone restorers, walked round the 
building, estimating its condition with the aid 
of a pair of binoculars. 

One line was usually permitted for a physical 
summing-up of the character who was being 
portrayed, before going on to establish his exact 
status, and placing him in a wider perspective. 

A big man, ea.sy-natured, and bliill as a sea 
wall, Dutton is one of five district inspectors em¬ 
ployed by the R.N.L.I. lO cover its 151 lifeboat 
stations along the coastline of Britain. 

Having properly introduced his character, the 
writer would leave him for a couple of para¬ 
graphs in order to hammer home a solid bar¬ 
rage of facts and details about his profession: 

The British Judo Association, formed in 1948 
to handle a rapidly-growing interest in the sport, 
claims a total of more than 400 affiliated clubs 
in Britain and a membership of 30,000 of whom 
one thousand are women. . . . 

Then he would be free to drive ahead with a 
further bout of anecdotes. 

Nearly all the articles in the magazine at that 
time wore a strait-jacket of mechanical prose. 
Perfection lay somewhere on the other side. Like 
the strong men who used to perform on Tower 
Hill, we had to put the garment on and get out 
of it by ourselves. 

But for the “inside” writers who provided the 
bulk of the features, there was no deviation from 
the rules; experiments in other forms of con¬ 
struction were never encouraged. A critic of the 
magazine complained, a few years ago, that “the 
articles in John Bull show more signs of per¬ 
spiration than inspiration.” This remark ex¬ 
pressed the merits, as well as the principal flaw, 
of the magazine’s feature pages. There is nothing 


wrong with honest sweat in any department. 
The fault was that the perspiration showed. 

The feature articles in the magazine were, in 
fact, more deeply researched than any which 
regularly appeared in any other British publica¬ 
tion, and conformed to a very high standard 
of accuracy. It was a regular practice for John 
Bull writers to send a draft copy of their notes 
from an interview back to the person inter¬ 
viewed for checking. Yet the magazine never 
managed to achieve a reputation for accuracy. 
This may have been due to the fact that not 
many people recognise accuracy when they sec 
it; more likely, it could be traced to the curious 
way in which John Bull was promoted. Publicity 
seemed always geared to the lower levels of 
public taste. Press advertisements frequently 
presented a false account of the character of the 
magazine by shrieking all the well-worn cliches 
of sensation. An article published under the 
name of Tommy Steele, on the subject of teen¬ 
agers (/ ought to \now —/ used to be one my¬ 
self) would lie obviously considered more worthy 
of a national publicity campaign than one, say, 
by Bcittand Russell on the subject of disarma¬ 
ment. 

E ach John Bull article contained one idea— 
the one which gave it birth. This was care¬ 
fully selected after vetting by an editorial team 
which would pass perhaps one idea in every ten 
submitted. In most cases the idea would be 
sharply angled—unless it was one of the stock 
job-pieces. Quite often it would take the form 
of a question: 

Would You Throw Your M.P. Out? 

Arc Wc a Nation of Pilferers? 

The question would never be definitely answered 
—but the weight of evidence, the mass of facts, 
details, and anecdotes gleaned from political 
organisations, M.P..S, police chiefs, store detec¬ 
tives, white papers, press cuttings, and research 
agencies, would tend to suggest an answer in the 
affirmative. For every article had to take a posi¬ 
tive line. 

To this end, all the material would bend one 
way—in the direction of the central idea. This 
was particularly true of the profile, where a pre¬ 
ordained character pattern had to be followed 
throughout: 

Lollo Returns to do Battle. 

Golden Gurgles from the Kitchen Sink. 

(Vera Lynn). 

When Foster Dulles opens his Mouth . . . 
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A “knocking” line was always preferred to one 
which was eulogistic. 

W/ty They Can’t Stand Rex Harrison. 

The writer who had been given a profile to 
do would find out from the press cuttings, and 
from the evidence of his first two or three inter¬ 
views, his subject’s most prominent—or most 
interesting—characteristic, then proceed to de¬ 
velop it anecdotally. 

Appearing with Jimmy Edwards in the show, 
London Laughs, Vera Lynn developed migraine. 
Someone intormed Edwards. lie told Vera, ‘‘If 
you feel a headache coming on when you are on 
stage, let me know, and I’ll get through the act 
as quickly as jxtssiblc,” 

A few nights later they were on stage together. 
Vera’s hand fluttered to her forehead. Jimmy 
Edwards tore through the remainder of his 
clowning. Down came tlic curtain. 

Backstage he sought Vera out to sympathise. 
She told him, ‘‘I’m quite all right really, Jimmy. 

I suddenly rememhered that I left a ham boiling 
at home this morning.” 

And the article would plunge on for a further 
two thousand words on the same theme. No 
reader, devouring the subsequent smooth cata¬ 
logue of homeliness, bad temper, parsimony, or 
benevolence (a rare event) could possibly have 
realised with what patience, hard graft, and 
artifice it had been compiled. 

S OON after I had mastered the basic forms of 
feature-writing as practised on John Hull, 

I discovered a significant fact. The “family”— 
apart from what it could glean from the tele¬ 
vision programmes—was completely cut off 
from art and culture, and this I determined to 
put right. 

Here I met with some difficulty. The rule of 
the magazine was that while you could obliquely 
slip culture under the belt of the masses, you 
couldn’t serve it to them neat. It had to be 
wrapped up in a more acceptable formula; 
money, perhaps, or glamour, or “a modern 
trend. . . .” 

It took me a long time to wriggle some 
acceptably-angled ideas through the net. Eventu¬ 
ally I managed one or two. 

The Orchestra Thafs Always Hard Up. 

When I began the research I found that much 
greater difficulties lay ahead. People engaged in 
the British arts—musicians, painters, theatrical 
producers—seemed, curiously, surprisingly in¬ 
different to publicity. Very few of the orchestra 
members seemed keen on discussing the econo¬ 


mics of their lives and hard-up times. All the 
ones I interviewed looked reasonably well- 
heeled; none seemed to have so much as a 
leather patch on the elbow of a sports jacket. 
I had to be satisfied with a couple of old balance- 
sheets and a clutch of intriguing, but unprintable 
anecdotes about a famous conductor. An idea 
on the Arts Council (which I smuggled through 
on the "job piece” peg) was an even more dismal 
failure. As I sat in a spacious office overlooking 
St. James’s Square, trying to prise anecdotes 
from a girl assistant whose.task was to arrange 
and organise provincial art exhibitions, I had an 
uneasy conviction that she regarded me as the 
incarnation of all the excesses of Fleet Street. 

‘‘Has anybody ever dropped a valuable piece 
of siatuary, or anything?” 

“Not to my knowledge. We did have a lot of 
difficulty at Cheltenham once with a big piece 
by Henry Moore.” 

“What was that?” 

“Well, it wouldn’t go in through the dodr of 
the gallery. Fiventually wc had to take out a 
window frame.” 

“Anything else unusual?” 

“Not really. Oh yes, there was this exhibition 
of medieval Mexican art we had at the Tate. 
'I'hcrc was a big sort of idol thing holding a kind 
of plate out in front of it, on which sacrifices 
were supposed to have been made. Every evening, 
after the doors were closed, we’d find it full of 
coppers and sixpences.” 

“I suppose you couUln’t say how much the 
money amounted to?” 

“No, I’m afraid nobody was counting it." 

Later I interviewed one of the senior execu¬ 
tives. “What kind of piece are you writing?” 
he asked. “A kind of general interest piece,” I 
told him. "Not too long-haired.” Involuntarily 
his hand strayed to his forehead and pushed 
away a hank which had fallen over his eyes. Wc 
stared at each other in mutual embarrassment. 

I F THE fiction pages failed to match the 
features for discipline and deep research, they 
still preserved the same facade of thrills, adven¬ 
ture, laughs, boy-mects-girl, and beyond it the 
comfortable assumption that the world was a 
pretty comfortable place to be born in. 

In every short story, moral right trampled 
on moral wrong—although this often seemed 
alarmingly unlikely until the last couple of para¬ 
graphs. The old standards—courage, loyalty, 
patriotism—were always proof against any 
brand of evil. The policeman always won. 

There were also oth^ essentials. The fiction 
had to be “wholesome.” No hunchbacks or 
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other deformed persons were allowed to appear. 

A pretty girl among the characters was obliga¬ 
tory, if for no other purpose than to bring 
glamour to the illustration. A strong plot with a 
surprise denouement at the end, was considered 
a matter of course. No ending was permitted to 
be “downbeat;” stories were expected to finish 
on a note of optimism, of rosy promise for the 
future, of a good and necessary (even if danger¬ 
ous and unpleasant) job done.* 

Sex went as far as the chaste kiss, and no 
further—it was a cardinal principle that the 
magazine could be left about in the home for any 
of the children to pick up. But it was also part 
of the editorial policy to publish “big names.” 
Since many of the “big names” owed much of 
their fame to the violation of the “chastity” 
principle there was sometimes a clash of in¬ 
terests; but this could always be resolved by 
ruthless doctoring. Probably one of the greatest 
feats of literary emasculation in history was the 
serialisation of The Tribe that Ix)st Us Head, by 
Nicholas Monserrat. This novel, a crude welter 
of lust, perversion, and rape, set against an 
African colonial background, was picked clean 
by the John Bull fiction department of all the 
qualities which had made it a best-seller in the 
bookshops, and presented to the public as a 
feeble—if faintly risque—story of tribal revolt. 

I N 1955 commercial television made its appear¬ 
ance, commenced to make huge profits and, 
as was forecast, began to drain away a lot of the 
advertising revenues from newspapers and maga- 

* The formula for short stories finally became so 
tight that nearly all of them were provided by a 
small group of professional writers, who had learned 
to turn them out to order. The result was that the 
limits tended to become still narrower, and the 
stories published began to show an increasing simi¬ 
larity to one another. Eventually it was thought 
necessary to publish at least one story a month 
which was outside the formula. This led to occa¬ 
sional appearances by authors such as Frank 
O’Connor. 

t Not surprisingly, this apparently innocent decep¬ 
tion of the public is subject to abuse, particularly 
when the original idea for an article, the material 
itself, and the writing skill arc all supplied by the 
journalist, writing under the name of some well- 
known “personality.” The writer may even adapt 
his style to fit the personal characteristics of that 
personality, who will have contributed virtually 
nothing to the article except his name, and is 
probably paid more for that contribution than the 
journalist. But perhaps the unwholesome peak of 
ghosting has already been reached on the sports 
pages of popular newspapers. 
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zincs. The general magazines were hardest hit, 
as the advertisers began to be particularly choosy 
about where they placed the commissions which 
were not already leering, gibbering, and smugly 
exhorting from the screens in coundess council 
houses. Generally they concentrated this residue 
on the specialised markets—the glossy weeklies 
with snob appeal, the trade papers, the women’s 
magazitics—which soon recovered from the 
slump. 

Like all its contemporaries John Bull was pro¬ 
duced at a loss; all the profits came from adver¬ 
tising revenues. Thus the size of the magazine 
and the amount of editorial space, depended 
each week on the volume of advertising. Around 
1954-55 the issues sometimes ran to 72 pages. 
By 1958 they were fluctuating between 28 and 
36. Paradoxically, the extinction of rivals— 
Picture Post, Illustrated, Everybody’s —merely 
increased the advertisement famine. As the speci¬ 
fic general magazine market began to crumble, 
the advertisers concentrated on other groups of 
publications which were still flourishing. 

Early in 1958 the sales of John Bull fell below 
the million for the first time since the war. Not 
long afterwards an accountant, mulling over the 
economics of the magazine, discovered that the 
extra cost of printing some headlines in red type 
coincided almost exactly with the weekly losses. 
The red type was discontinued. But soon John 
Bull had drifted once more into the red. An 
appeal was circulated for “economy in the use 
of paper;” the sure sign of an ailing magazine. 

At first, the reaction to this economic adver¬ 
sity was to “sit through it—and wait for the 
sun to shine.” Then, when the depression 
showed no sign of breaking up, came a sudden 
urgent awakening. The first casualty was the 
job piece. It was replaced towards the end of 
1957 by the ghosted article. 

It's Cost You £10,000 to Keep Me in Prison. 

We Bought Ourselves a Stately Home. 

The theory behind the ghosted piece is that cer¬ 
tain people might have a good story to tell, or 
important views to communicate. Since they are 
incapable of setting them down in the highly 
professional form demanded by the mass circu¬ 
lation organs, the trained writers perform this 
service for them behind the scenes.f In order 
to retain the “personal impact,” the articles are 
written in the first person and appear under the 
name of the principal character. 

Within a few months of the new policy being 
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approved, I became a rescuer o£ trapped animals, 
an auctioneer, the proprietor of a golf club, and 
a professional beauty queen. This last metamor¬ 
phosis gave rise to some confusion. When I pre¬ 
sented the article for editorial inspection it was 
ruled that the language in which it was couched 
was a little too neat and refined; it was “too 
intelligent” for a beauty queen. 

“Rut she's quite an intelligent girl.” 

“Yes, maybe she is, but we’ve got to make her 
fit the reader’s conception of a Ix;auiy queen.” 

I re-wrote the piece in mid-Atlantic cockney. 
It was passed. I took it to the “author” to have 
it approved. Across the coffee-table—we were in 
a chi-chi espresso in West Kensington—she 
raised her big, beautiful, lilac-blue eyes from the 
manuscript. They were vaguely troubled. 

“It’s a little bit rough in pkaces. A girl would 
never say some of the things you’ve written 
here. . . 

There was a further haxard to this ghosting 
business. It seemed to arouse all the latent writ¬ 
ing instincts in the “authors.” Confronted with 
the finished, highly-polished article, they would 
seldom be able to resist an attempt to stamp it 
with their own literary style; a tendency which 
had to be firmly resisted before it led to disaster. 

To cope with the diminishing editorial space 
a new, shorter type of article was devised—the 
one-pager, stuffed with details about things like 
hiccoughs, cocktails, hats, and high winds. An¬ 
other type of profile was introduced in which 
the writer “called on” the subject, questioned 
him aggressively, and presented his own account 
of the ensuing conversation. A humorous 
column, composed of amusing tit-bits of verse 
and scraps of dialogue, was added. (Both had 
flourished for years in the American Saturday 
Evening Post) 

Slowly the old facade began to crumble— 
Illustrated and Everybody's fell below the half¬ 
million, and disappeared. The John Bull reader- 
ship still hovered around the million mark, but 
advertising was down to a few pages and the 
magazine was losing substantially. Most of the 
national newspapers were riding the famine by 
running advertising features disguised as 
editorial matter. John Bull did not descend to 
this resort. The magazine also resisted the tradi¬ 
tional British custom of checking a falling circu¬ 
lation by “chcesecaking” it up—that is, 
appealing to lower tastes with sensationalism, 
sex, “confessions,” and violence. 


It relaxed on royalty. For years, John Bull had 
scarcely mentioned the Royal Family except on 
royal occasions, principally because of the 
poverty of the material available. Owing to the 
study and pompous traditions which still cling 
to the British Crown, allied to the understand¬ 
able desire of royalty to live a life of its own, 
very little official information of any interest 
or significance is ever allowed to percolate 
through the gates of Buckingham Palace. As a 
result, royal article writers (there are some who 
make it a profession) have to stretch their 
material beyond breaking point in an effort to 
say something new. The usual “royalty” article 
offered to John Bull would normally amount to 
fifty per cent old facts and anecdotes sewn to¬ 
gether with trivial bits of gossip, and fifty per 
cent “flam” (journalistic padding). Any new 
material which had crept in always looked 
suspiciously apocryphal. This combination was 
the direct antithesis of the traditional John Bull 
devotion to accuracy. 

From T956-58 I cannot recall a single article 
on royalty in the magazine. By 1059 they had 
become a commonplace feature. 

Is this the Turning Point for Princess Margaret? 

How Prince Philip is Changing the Royal Family. 

What Prince Charles will be li\c when he 
Grows Up. 

The Royal Family did not seem to attract any 
new readers. 


I N OCTOBER, 1959, John Bull bought the 
"second British rights” on a major series, 
the Memoirs of Field Marshal Montgomery —for 
the first time in its history. 

The circulation at this time was a little above 
900,000. Advertising prospects had improved; 
the figures at the end of the year showed a sixty 
per cent increase. But by this time the decision 
to bury the magazine had already been taken. 

John Bull was laid to rest in February, i960. 
From a robust, ale-swilling, table-thumping yeo¬ 
man he had become a pale insurance clerk, 
engrossed in his telly when he was not worrying 
about the payments on his Austin Seven; but 
otherwise smug, domestic, conformist, other- 
directed. 

In the last few weeks the circulation rallied 
a litde. H 
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Music and Meaning 

By Nigel Dennis 


O F ALL forms of perversity, none is more 
satisfying than answering questions; and 
when the answer is to an unanswerable ques¬ 
tion, there is no limit to satisfaction. So it was 
a great joy to find in The Times last month a 
completely satisfying answer to a question that 
had always seemed unanswerable: why don’t 
actors speak better? The answer (supplied by an 
anonymous book-reviewer) read: “It is salutary 
just now to be reminded by Mr. Martin Holmes 
in Shakespeare’s Public of the day when audi¬ 
ence were still obliged to listen to the words to 
learn what the play was about.” 

The implications of this statement are so 
obvious and so satisfying that we shall not lose 
a moment in expanding them into the following 
absolutely water-tight theory: 

Three hundred and fif'.y years ago, when our 
infant drama was mewling and puking in its 
verses’ arms, the only way a London audience 
could find out what was happening in a Shake¬ 
speare play was by listening to the words. Mr. 
Burbage had been at pains, in rehearsals, to 
point out to the players that they must speak 
clearly, saying probably: “Now, listen to me, 
you unimaginative cretins! This isn’t Ereryman. 
It isn’t even Dr. Faustus. It’s something abso¬ 
lutely new —and if those hooligans in the front, 
or round and round if Hotson is right, can’t hear 
what the plot’s about, it’s curtains for all of us.” 
And so, in this beautiful dawn of our national 
theatre—^so many, many years before Wycherley 
and Pinero and even Wc.skcr and Pinter—actors 
spoke with precise and penetrating enunciation, 
making clear to the meanest potman which 
Norwegian embassy was about to enter, which 
battlement about to hoist a ghost, which rapier 
to regard as poisonous. This they did with such 
enormous success that before long everybody 
knew exactly what all the plays were about. 
Moreover, they had heard the lines so clearly 
that soon they were able to repeat them from 
memory—and what their memories lacked, the 
printing-presses soon made good. And this (still 
following The Times theory) was the beginning 
of the end of audibility. The new audiences 
knew the plays long before they saw them. They 
had heard and studied the words so well that 


these were, so to speak, no longer utterances 
that came frotn the stage but responses that rose 
from their own memories—mere “literature,” in 
fact. Realising this, ihc producer now addressed 
his players in other terms, saying probably: 
“Now, listen all of you! People don’t come to 
this theatre to hear your lovely glottal-work. 
They don’t come to hear anything. They don’t 
want to hear anything. Well, I’ve helped you by 
cutting out most of the text, so you help me by 
tobogganing over what’s left. What’s exciting 
about this production is that Mrs. Pcacham is 
starring and Tm producing.” And once this for¬ 
mula had lx;cn established, once it was taken 
for granted that provided good visibility, audi¬ 
bility could be nil, even die newest play was 
treated as incoherently as if Shakespeare himself 
had written it. Which is why, to-day, when the 
curtain rises on any play, old or new, the plot 
must be guessed by following the actors’ faces 
and feet. The emphatic kccnings, or forceful 
muticrings, that accompany their gambols are 
simply what we call a “vehicle”—a means of 
keeping the actors in synchronized motion, tell¬ 
ing them when to enter or exit, what emotion to 
register, what expression to shape. It is purely a 
method of professional intercommunication on 
the stage itself and, as such, need not and should 
not reach the audience at all. 

W E w E R E so impressed at having worked 
out this water-tight reason for inaudibility 
that we got Mr. Holmes’ book and read it 
thoroughly. What a shock to find that The Times 
reviewer had made the careless, but natural mis¬ 
take of saying the opposite of what the book he 
was reviewing said! For, far from arguing that 
Shakespeare’s audiences had been obliged to 
hear the words in order to understand the play, 
Mr. Holmes’ whole point was that they came to 
the theatre l{nowing jar better than we do what 
the new play was going to be about. Unlike our¬ 
selves they had read Hall, Holinshed, Plutarch, 
Boccaccio, Lodge, Kyd, and they were also 
closer in time to much of the material. "The 
modern reader or play-goer,” says Mr. Holmes, 
“cannot but be hampered to some extent by un¬ 
familiarity with the main historical facts, or 
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rather with the version of them that the author 
and his audience took for granted.” Thus, it is 
his opinion that many of Shakespeare’s plays 
were, to his public, what the “film version of 
a novel" is to us, and that Shakespeare was 
always canny and businesslike enough to rc-tcll 
the stories with the sort of fidelity to the 
originals that a very popular novel imposes upon 
present-day Shakespeares like Mr. de Millc and 
the Warner Brothers. Indeed, by the time Mr. 
Holmes has finished examining each play and 
showing how shrewdly Shakespeare avoided 
being clever and original, we see clearly that 
the main difference bietwccn him and Mr. Sam 
Goldwyn is purely verbal. Shakespeare, lacking 
for belter tools, required a command of words; 
but Goldwyn, working in a visual medium, 
could aflora to be entirely illiterate. The modern 
producer, not understanding the reason for this 
difference, takes Goldwyn as his model instead 
of Shakespeare, and thus renders inaudible in 
the latter what is merely superfluous in the 
former. Attuned by now to forty-odd years of 
films, he spends his rehearsal hours drawing 
chalk marks on the floor and planning the 
moves of his hirelings as if all were under the 
governance of cameras. Sets and dresses arc 
studied with fascinated absorption, as if the 
fanciful covering of human nudity were the first, 
rather than the last, requirement of the dramatic 
art. “Many people object, quite honestly,” says 
Max Bcerhohm, “that the pleasure of the ear is 
diminished by that of the eye—that spectacle is 
a foe to poetry.” But this remark is now fifty 
years out of date. Spectacle has won so com¬ 
pletely that poetry—indeed, words of any sort— 
has become a foe to the stage’s cinematic 
illiteracy. The text that distinguished a play of 
Shakespeare’s from its sources in Hall or 
Holinsned, is precisely what least distinguishes 
it to-day. Absorbed in film-fun, the actor is 
moved heyond words. 

Having constructed a second water-tight 
theory simply by contradicting the first water¬ 
tight one, we proceeded to look for supporting 
evidence—always the last stage in the provision 
of final answers. If (we argued) the film had 
ruined the stage speech-wise, dramatic critics of 
the pre-film era would support our theory by 
praising the diction of pre-film actors. Max Becr- 
bohm, for instance, should have found excellent 
diction on the English stage—and what’s more, 
he did. One may read a whole volume of his 
dramatic criticisms without finding more than 
two complaints of inaudibility. One of these 
arose from his being seated in the back of the pit 
instead of the “comfortable stall” from which 
(he assures us) he was always able to “hear... 
quite distinedy.” 

The other occasion for complaint is a most in¬ 


teresting one: the Chorus “failed to give the 
grace of audibility” to an avant-garde produc¬ 
tion of Samson Agonistes. The producer, Mr. 
William Poel, had done everything that we, to¬ 
day, expect a go-ahead producer to do. He had 
hung Samson’s prison-yard with purple curtains. 
Hs had dressed the Philistine Delilan in a hoop 
skirt and a Medici collar. He had put Greek 
tunics on all the Israelites. Moreover, he had 
arranged for the Chorus to make all their en¬ 
trances and exits by way of the gangways, “very 
slowly, for fear of tripping,” and seen to it that 
the giant Samson was playad by an under-sized 
actor who had “no sense at all” either of Sam¬ 
son’s psychology or Milton’s meaning. This 
“absurd evening” occurred in December, 1908. 
Did it mark the beginning of the present end? 
Was it the moment when Medici collars and 
gangway entrances began to weigh so heavily 
upon producers that they were obliged to lighten 
the boat by throwing out the text.? And finally, 
if stage diction in the pre-film era had seemed 
so admirable to Beerbohm, must it not have 
seemed even more admirable to his predecessor, 
Bernard Shaw.? 

T he answer is no—and a second water-tight 
theory gone down the drai.n. If the stage’s 
communicative noises came over well enough 
to Beerbohm (a draughtsman at heart, perhaps), 
they usually provoked storms of rage in the 
author of Pygmalion. Indeed, so furious was 
Shaw over the badness of stage-diction that we 
almost began working out a third water-tight 
theory, which we intended to prove by citing 
current examples of inaudibility. We only 
found, to our theoretical indignation, that the 
London theatre, at this moment, provides, on 
the contrary, some of the finest possible examples 
of first-rate diction. One can, for instance, stand 
at the very back of the drcss<ircle and hear 
all Sir Laurence Olivier’s concluding words on 
the rhinoceros problem. At A Passage to India, 
where the problem is more international but less 
universal, one may hear every single principal 
speaking with unvarying clarity and attention to 
verbal nuance. The same goes for Mr. Pinter’s 
purely-personal problem at the Arts and reaches 
perfection, perhaps, at the Old Vic in St. Joan. 
Here, a long and complicated interpretation of 
the problem of human evil is delivered so im- 
pcceably that the very holes in the water-tight 
Shavian theory are opened to the prodding intel¬ 
lect—indeed, if Mr. John Moffatt, playing 
de Stogumber, had not slowly gathered the 
whole evening together and finally walked off 
with it, one could describe the production as a 
triumph of collective dis;tion alone. 

Can one find any plausible reason why the 
four plays listed above should arouse such 
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eloquence? Is it accurate to suggest that their 
problematical natures have the cficct of throw¬ 
ing all the weight of the players’ attention on to 
the words? None of the four plays can move 
without resting at every step upon clear ar^- 
incnt; thus, the producer who attempted to play 
up the eyeful at the expense of the mouthful 
would find at once that these plays stand in¬ 
dependent of spectacle. They are also devoid of 
physical action—which is to say, the actors may 
stand still or sit down, and arc not asked to 
run about tossing verbs over their shoulders 
(when Mr. Orson Welles imposes this sort of 
unnecessary movement upon the players in 
Rhinoceros, incoherence prevails immediately). 
In short, we have four plays in which the actors 
are tied hand and foot to their tongues. They 
cannot look to their legs, or their costumes, or 
their postures to carry them through; they must 
speak or die. 

That this argument may be at least half true 
is suggested by the current Old Vic production 
of Henry V. Here are the same actors one has 
heard the previous evening in 5 /. /oan - with the 
ditlerence that they are no longer tackling an 
argumentative problem. They arc preceded by a 
Chorus who roundly declares that a grand spec¬ 
tacle is about to bt* presented in a small compass 
and urges the audience’s utmost co-operation in 
the illusion. But in Henry V, it would seem, 
only Chorus must feel in his bones (as Mr. John 
Stride undoubtedly docs at the Old Vic) that he 
must speak like an angel if he is to have any 
part in the play at all. The rest of the cast have 
too much else to depend on—a dazzling array 
of multi-coloured costumes, scene after scene of 
strut, swagger, and affront, an incessant inter¬ 
play of spectacular movement. The text is far 
more gorgeous than St. Joan, and both plays can 
be equally splendidly dressed. And yet, the same 
actor finds it natural to sw.ashbuckie his text of 
Shakespeare the very nighc after he has given 
his Shaw a superb purity of diction. Henry V 
is no problem — that, perhaps, is the problem. 

It was Shaw’s opinion that the actor who 
studied Shakespeare’s “meaning” was simply 
wasting his time: Shakespeare, said Shaw, never 
had a “meaning” that was worth one minute’s 
attention: only his “music” must be studied and 
conveyed. And yet, even the most ordinary 
“meaning” needs to be understood before its 
“music” can be delivered with a proper inflec¬ 
tion—as witness the “meaning” of St. Joan, 
which may have seemed difficult when it was 
written but is by now as ordinary as the “mean¬ 
ing” of Henry V and no less romantic. The 
actor who, as King of France, is handed the 
lines: 

Up, princes! and, with spirit of honour edg’d 

More sharper than your swords, hie to the field: 
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Charles Delabreth, High Constable of France; 

You Dulses of Orleans, Bourbon, and Berri, 
Alenfon, Brabant, Bar, and Burgundy; 
faques Chatillon, Rambures, Vaudemont, 
Beaumont, Grandpr 6 , Roussi, and Fauconberg, 
Foix, Lestrale, Bouciqmlt, and Charolois; 

must see at once that, unlike a list of vegetables, 
their “meaning” is one of high grandeur and 
collective power, and that if this “meaning” is 
not followed the “music” will play a wretched 
second fiddle to the coloured splendour of the 
sets and costumes out of which they are spoken. 
Moreover, vocal “mounting” requires the most- 
calculated subtlety. If, like Mr. Donald Houston, 
one bellows one’s rugged heart out over tennis 
balls, what has one left in the register for assail¬ 
ing Harfleur? If the actor who plays the French 
herald, Montjoy, cannot see that only by means 
of a perfectly inflected voice can he suggest the 
“meaning” of his unique and delicate relation¬ 
ship with the English king, he will throw away 
one of the most brilliant little gems in Shake¬ 
speare’s earrings. If (following an old tradition) 
the King of France is too wan to stand, let alone 
spout, or the Dauphin too decadent to know one 
end of a war-horse from the other ... but Mr. 
John Moffatt played the Old Vic Dauphin and, 
with Chorus and Mr. Joss Ackland’s snapping 
I’istol, showed that Shakcs{X'are could be spoken 
as meaningfully as Shaw. 

W E MOVE to-day in a disgusting atmo¬ 
sphere of filth, smuts, fumes, smog, and 
diesel, and stand amid all this in sodden shoes 
and mackintoshes waiting patiently for belching 
engines that never come. But when we light a 
cigarette to alleviate our misery, we are warned 
that the Great Cancer Statistician feels obliged 
to set another black mark against our own 
organs of internal combustion: pleasure is 
always the first suspect in a fatal matter. Simi¬ 
larly, when audibility begins to wheeze it is 
human to decide that this is the result of the 
lascivious pleasure people take in colours and 
costumes, and demand that in future the eye be 
deprived utterly of all spectacles in order that 
the car may get a look in. But so many water¬ 
tight theories have gone down under us in the 
course of writing this that it hardly seems safe 
to insist that all actors be stripped henceforth to 
their underwear and the stage to twelve planks 
and four beer-barrels. All we can say firmly in 
the end is that the human voice is as colourful 
and brilliant as any set or costume, and that the 
more splendid the visual colours, the more the 
voices must be a match for them. The stage pre¬ 
sents many sad sights, but none sadder than a 
figure that stalks in purple and ermine and talks 
in grunts and shricKs. 
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The Two Deaths of Vladimir Mayakovsky 

By Patricia Blake 


E arly in the morning of April 14th, 1930, 
the Russian poet Semyon Kirsanov tele¬ 
phoned Vladimir Mayakovsky and asked him 
for the name of his tailor in Moscow. Mayakov¬ 
sky, who was something of a dandy, invited 
Kirsanov to join him at the tailor’s the following 
day. 

Now that morning had begun as many others 
in Mayakovsky’s life. He had made a date with 
one of his literary friends; some lines of a poem 
he had been playing with for months had at 
last come clear in his mind; and he was again 
contemplating the act which had obsessed him 
all his life. In observance of the Russian siij^er- 
stition that before death a man must put on 
clean linen, he changed his shirt. On his desk 
he placed a letter he had prepared two days 
before. But still he was undecided. He put a 
single cartridge in the cylinder of his revolver; 
twice before he had played Russian roulette with 
himself and won. That day, at 10.15, 
life in the game. The final version of the verses 
he left behind reads: 

And, as they say, the incident is closed. 
iMve's boat has smashed against the daily grind. 
Now life and / are quits. Why bother then 
to balance mutual sorrows, pains, and hurts. 

His friend, Boris Pasternak, has described the 
hours that followed. 

Between eleven and twelve the ripples were 
still circling around the shot. The news rocked 
the telephones, blanketed faces with pallor, and 
directed one to the Lubyansky Passage, through 
the yard and into the house, where already people 
from the town and the tenants were packed all 
the way up the staircase. They wept and pressed 
against each other, pitched there and splashed on 
the walls by the flattening force of events. ... On 
the threshold Aseyev was crying. ... In the depths 
of the room by the window, his head drawn into 
shoulders, Kirsanov stood, shaken by noiseless 
sobs. ... A lump rose in my throat. I decided to 
cross over to his room again, this time to cry 


my fill. ... He lay on his side with his face to 
the wall, sullen and im[X)sing, with a sheet up 
to his chin, his mouth half open as in sleep. 
Haughtily turning his back on all, even in this 
repose, even in this sleep, he was stubbornly 
straining to go away somewhere. His face took 
one back to the days when he had called himself 
“handsome, twcntyiwoycarold,” for here death 
had arrested an attitude which it almost never 
succeeds in capturing. This was an expression 
with which one begins life but docs not end it. 
He was sulking and indignant. (Saje Conduct, 

1931) 

For Pasternak and the other young writers of 
Russia’s splendidly creative ’twenties, Mayakov¬ 
sky’s death, at the age of thirty-six, was cause 
for desolation and foreboding. His suicide was 
one of those rare acts of definition in history 
which strips clean a whole era and mercilessly 
lays open the future. The poet who had tried 
to place his supremely individual gifts at the 
service of a collective .society now lay with a 
bullet through his heart—“love’s boat smashed 
against the daily grind.” While he lived his 
voice had roused the talent of an entire genera¬ 
tion of Russian poets. After his death his col¬ 
leagues were .soon silenced or forced to yield 
their originality to the demands of socialist 
realism—when they were not obliterated 
altogether by the purges of the 'thirties. 

N owadays the sense of Mayakovsky’s 
suicide has been muddled by crude inter¬ 
pretation. Communist writers dismiss it as an 
outrageous, an improper, or, at best, an inexplic¬ 
able accident. Abroad, the view is favoured that 
he was driven to death by Party hacks who are 
said to have persecuted him in the late ’twenties. 
Romantics suggest that he killed himself over a 
woman, while realists maintain that he suc¬ 
cumbed to a grave mental illness. 

The truth, however, lies not so much in the 
conditions of his deatl^as in the circumstances 
of his life. Mayakovsky, the poet laureate of 
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the Soviet state, was, in effect, the most alieqated 
figure in Russian literature. Not even Gogol, not 
even Dostoievsky, had known the singular 
desolation of Mayakovsky. At twenty-two, he 
had already found its definition: "But where 
can a manjlH{e me (bury his head? j Where is 
there shelter for me?!. . . The gold of all the 
Califomiasiwill never satisfy the rapacious 
horde of my lusts.f. . . I shall go by,{dragging 
tny burden of love.fin what delirious j and ailing, 
night,I was I sired by Goliaths jl, so large,! so 
unwanted?’’^ 

Much of Mayakovsky’s life was squandered 
in the .search for some refuge from the pain that 
hounded him. He sought it in the absolutes of 
his time: the Bolshevik revolution and the theo¬ 
logy of Communism—and, these ultimately 
failing him, in death. During his life, he was 
engaged in a performance which he described 
in these terms: "/ shall plunge headlong from 
the scaffolding of days.(Over the abyss I've 
stretched my soul in a tightrope j and, juggling 
with words, totter above it.”^ Mass audiences 
were required for all the parts he assumed in 
this performance: revolutionist, propagandist, 
cartoonist, journalist, actor, screenwriter and, 
often enough, poet. For fifteen years the most 
excruciatingly personal of poets travelled from 
city to city across Russia giving lectures and de¬ 
claiming his verses. 

His work reflects this prodigality. He pro¬ 
duced some of the most splendid lyrics in Rus¬ 
sian poetry and, in the same breath, st)mc of the 
silliest doggerel in Soviet propaganda history. 

' To His Beloved Self, the Author Dedicates these 
Lines (1916). 

^ The Biic\bone Flute (1915)- 

^ Bacl{ Home! (1925) 

* The !x)ok has since been wiilidrawn from .sale 
.md its editors accused of “dcfam.ition" in the 
Soviet press. 

—. Past One o'clock - 

Past one o'cloc\. You must have gone to bed. 

The Mill;}' Way streams silver though the 
night. 

I’m in no hurry: with lightning telegrams 

I have no cause to wal(e or trouble you. 

And. as they say, the incident is closed. 

Love’s boat has smashed against the daily 
grind. 

Now you and I are quits. Why bother then 

to balance mutual sorrows, pains, and hurts. 

Behold what quiet settles on the world. 

Night wraps the shy in tribute from the stars. 

In hours Uhe these, one rises to address 

the ages, history, and all creation. 

Vladimim Mayakovsky 

(1930) translated by George Reavey 
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He wasted his talent drawing posters and com¬ 
posing thousands of slogans and “agitational” 
jingles which urged the Soviet people to drink 
boiled water, put their money in the bank, and 
patronise state stores. The author of The Bedbug 
and The Bath-hou.se, two brilliant dramatic 
satires on the philistinism and bureaucratic 
idiocies of Soviet society, was also capable 
of writing, without irony, "/ wantfa com¬ 
missar {with a decree!to lean over the thought 
of the agef. . . I wantfthe factory committee!to 
loc\!my lips!when the wor^ is done."^ 

As Mayakovsky was all things to himself so he 
was to his readers. Lenin had no use for him. 
Stalin declared he was the most talented poet of 
the Soviet epoch. Pasternak, who can hardly be 
said to share Stalin’s taste, called him the fore¬ 
most poet of his generation. Another distin¬ 
guished Nobel Prize winner, Ivan Bunin, dis¬ 
missed him as a versifying hooligan. These con¬ 
tradictions have endured. To-day his chauvinistic 
My Soviet Passport and elegiac Vladimir ilieh 
l^nin are taught in all Soviet schools. At the 
s.ime lime he is the idol of the young poets and 
writers who are straining against the orthodoxy 
of socialist realism; thirty years after his death, 
such poems as I and The (Jloud in Trousers arc 
considered by them as models of unorthodoxy 
in Soviet literature. 

Everybody is right about Mayakovsky. Of the 
thirteen volumes of his complete works, about 
one-third consists of fulminations on patriotic 
and political themes. Another third is composed 
cf serious “revolutionary” poems which arc quite 
original in their genre and which still to-day can 
evoke some of the fervour of the early years of 
the Bolshevik revolution. What remains arc his 
satiric play.s, and his lyrics on the themes which 
were central to Mayakovsky’s life: a man’s long¬ 
ing for love and his suffering at the hands of 
the loveless; his passion for life and his dc.sola- 
tion in a hostile and inhuman world; his yearn¬ 
ing for the absolutes of human experience and 
his rage at his impotent self. 

Until now, only odds and ends were known 
of the circumstances which produced this wild 
man of Russian letters. (Mayakovsky’s memory, 
a friend once remarked, was like the road to 
Poltava—everyone left his galoshes along it.) 
His canoniz.ation during the Stalin era prevented 
any serious biographical research. To-day, how¬ 
ever, it is possible to reconstruct the episodes in 
Mayakovsky’s life which aie relevant to his per¬ 
sonal tragedy, on the basis of information which 
has become accessible since Stalin. Many of 
Mayakovsky’s surviving friends and colleagues 
have felt tree to reminisce about him with 
Western visitors like myself. And an ill-fated 
volume, New Light on Mayakpvshy^ published 
in Moscow in 1958, has provided many pre- 
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viously unpublished Mayakovsky letters and 
biographical materials. 

"m yr ayakovskY? A born beatnik!” This 

iVL observation was made to me in Moscow 
by an elderly intellectual who had somehow 
availed himself of the work of Kcrouac and 
Ginsberg. ‘‘I remember him all too well,” he 
continued. “Before the revolution, when he was 
just a boy, and fresh out of jail, he loved to 
break up concerts, poetry readings, and picture 
exhibitions. Wearing his futurist get-up—a 
yellow smock and a sunflower painted on his 
forehead—he’d stamp his feet and howl abuse 
at Gorky, Blok, Bely, and any other important 
person who happened to be there. Our so-called 
greatest poet of the revolution was then, and 
remained rill the end—a hooligan.” 

Unjust as this dictum may be, the young 
Mayakovsky certainly gave every appearance of 
delinquency. By his own account, he was an in¬ 
tractable child and a trouble-making adolescent. 
More significantly, his laconic autobiography and 
some of his poems suggest that Mayakovsky’s 
great themes—the loneliness and lovelcssness 
of man—were established long before manhood. 
In the poem, I Lore, he recalled: '7 was gifted 
in measure with lovc.jSince childhood, peoplej 
have been drilled to labour.fBut I fled to the 
ban\s of the Rtonjand l^nocl^cd about there,j 
doing absolutely nothing.(Mama chided me 
angrily: j' Good for nothing!’ j Papa threatened to 
belt me," A motif of Mayakovsky’s verse is an 
anguished appeal to his mother: "Mamal/Your 
son is gloriously UUfMammaljHis heart is on 
fire.fTell his sisters, Lyuda and Olya.fhe has 
no place to hide in."^ The father frequendy 
offers a terrifying image: "Sun! Father mine!! 
If at least thou wouldst have mercy and stop 
tormenting me! j For my blood Thou spilled 
gushes down this nether road.’’’’’ 

Mayakovsky evidently found little to sustain 
him in the world of his childhood. He felt con¬ 
fined by Bagdad! (now rc-named Mayakovsky), 
the Georgian village where he was born in 1893. 
The splendours of the Caucasus which had so 
moved Pushkin and Lermontov only bored 
Mayakovsky. When he was seven, his father, an 
impoverished Russian nobleman reduced to the 
job of forest ranger, began to take the boy with 
him on his rounds. During one such excursion, 
Mayakovsky glimpsed a rivet factory stunningly 
illuminated in the night. “After seeing elec¬ 
tricity,” he wrote in his autobiography, “I lost 
interest in nature. Not up-to-date enough.” 

His studies interested him even less; several 
schools expelled him. But in 1905, he found a 

Cloud in Trousers (19K). 


splendid remedy for boredom: revolution. At the 
age of twelve he was stealing his father’s sawed- 
off shotguns and delivering them to the local 
Social Democratic Committee. At fifteen, when 
he had moved to Moscow, he joined the Bol¬ 
shevik faction and carried out underground 
propaganda until his arrest. He spent eleven 
months in prison, writing his first verses and 
reading, or, as he put it, “disposing of” contem¬ 
porary authors. After his release he was deter¬ 
mined to drop politics in favour of the arts, and, 
characteristically, fastened upon futurism, the 
most extravagant of the avajit-gardc movements 
active in Ru.ssia. Soon he was proclaiming even 
more vociferously than his colleagues that 
Pushkin, Dostoievsky, and Tolstoy must be 
“thrown overboard from the steamer of 
modernity.” 

As it happened, Mayakovsky burst on to the 
Moscow literary scene at the precise moment in 
history when Moscow was readiest for Mayakov¬ 
sky. The capital was seized with the frenzy of 
modernism; many writers, painters, musicians, 
and theatre directors had caught up with the 
Western avant-garde, and already such people 
as Pasternak, Malevich, Kandinsky, Chagall, 
Prokofiev, and Meycrhold threatened to surpass 
their European colleagues with the brilliance 
and originality of their experiments. Talented 
young people, who had thronged to the capital 
from the provinces, had formed dozens of com¬ 
peting modernist groups, and met nightly to 
debate their manifestos for a revolution in the 
arts. 

B ut revolution, as seen by these intellectuals 
and artists, had little in common with the 
vision held by Lenin, then wailing expectantly 
in exile. Their rebellion was directed largely 
against the suffocating conservatism and authori¬ 
tarianism of imperial Russia. Moreover, these 
feverish young intellectuals were stricken, as all 
Russia was stricken, by a sense of the impending 
cataclysm. Alexander Blok described the moon: 

I think that there lay upon the hearts of the 
people of the last few generations a constant and 
wanton feeling of catastrophe, which was evoked 
by an impressive accumulation of indisputable 
facts, some of which have already passed into 
history and others arc still awaiting accomplish¬ 
ment ... in us all is a feeling of sickness, of 
alarm, of catastrophe, of disruption. 

No wonder then that Mayakovsky soon 
became a commanding figure on the Russian 
literary scene. Who else but Mayakovsky could 
so convincingly exploit a feeling of sickness, 
alarm, catastrophe, and disruption? The coinci¬ 
dence of his talent and** temperament with the 
dynamics of the period was absolute; no other 
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writer so perfectly embodied the fearful tensions 
of the last decade of the empire. 

On the eve of revolution, Mayakovsky was 
already predicting his own end: “The heart 
yearns for a bulletjwhile the throat raves of a 
razor," he wrote in Man (1916-17). "The soul 
shivers:lshe‘s caught in icejand there's no 
escape for hert" In his more sanguine moments 
he could often be found in some public hall or 
theatre, wearing a top hat, a large wooden spoon 
in his lapel as a boutonniere, and carrying a 
gold-topped cane, reciting his verses through a 
megaphone: “No grey hairs strea^ my soul,! 
no grandfatherly fondness there!fI sha\e the 
world with the might of my voice,[and wall{; 
handsome,- twentytwo- 

yearold."^ , 

Moscow, at least, 
was shaken by Maya¬ 
kovsky. He was a 
formidable spectacle. 

Over six feet tall and 
built like a boxer, he 
towered over everyone 
like a storm cloud. A 
scruffy shock of dark 
hair tumbled over his 
deeply-lined forehead. 

His thick lower lip 
curved towards the 
left, insolently, in con¬ 
versation. In manner, 
he appeared alternately 
morose and exuberant, 
taciturn and witty, 
cruel and supremely 
gentle. But whatever 
his posture, his genius 
was unmistakcablc—a 
goad to some and an 
insult to others. The 
young iconoclasts of 
Moscow were spell¬ 
bound by him, respect¬ 
able people were scandalised, while women of 
every sort found him irresistible. 

More importantly, Mayakovsky represented an 
affront to the values and sensibilities of the 
liberal intelligentsia. For all those who cared for 
the sweet and solemn diction of Russian verse, 
Mayakovsky sounded a monstrous clangour. His 
thumping rhvthms, his declamatory styk, his use 
of puns, neologisms, and outri images shattered 
every standard of verbal behaviour. And, for ail 
those who cherished the Russian intelligentsia’s 
humanistic traditions, there was something 

’ The Cloud in Trousers (1915). 

* An Essay in Autobiography (Collins and Harvill 
Press, London, 1959). 


horrifying about Mavakovsky’s self-absorption— 
his craving for melodrama, his penchant for 
high tragedy, and his fascination with the drum¬ 
beat of revolution. 

In effect, he appeared as a traitor to the old 
intelligentsia, and, even worse, as the symbol of 
the ultimate failure of its mission. Since Push¬ 
kin, the writer and especially the poet had acted 
as the conscience of autocratic Russia and as the 
spokesman for the aspirations of the great mass 
of illiterate Russian people. It was the liberal in¬ 
telligentsia which had first given the people a 
national consciousness, brought the ideas of 

Europe’s Enlightenment to backward Russia, 
and, like Pushkin, “celebrated freedom in this 

cruel age.” But, as 
• revolution neared, the 

intelligentsia was 
losing contact with 
the people, now 
roused to the brink of 
violence. “We see our¬ 
selves . , . flying in a 
lighty rickety aero¬ 
plane, high aoove the 
earth,” wrote Blok in 
1908. “But beneath us 
is a rumbling and fire¬ 
splitting mountain and 
down its sides, behind 
clouds of ashes, roll 
streams of red-hot 
lava.” It was left to 
Mayakovsky to be the 
poet of this eruption. 

Although ultimately 
correct, this judgment 
of Mayakovsky was 
premature before 
October, 1917. True, 
his harsh and violent 
idiom was far closer to 
the mood of elemental 
Russia than the ele¬ 
gant language of the “gentlemen poets” who 
warbled (in Mayakovsky’s phrase) of “pages, 
palaces, love, and lilac blooms.” Yet in his early 
poetry he was almost entirely absorbed by his 
personal torments. Then, it was PasternaiE;, of 
all the writers bound to the humanistic tradi¬ 
tion, who understood Mayakovsky best. Paster¬ 
nak was later to reject his political verse, but in 
Mayakovsky’s early lyrics he saw “poetry 
moulded by a master; proud and daemonic and 
at the same time infinitely doomed, at the point 
of death, almost an appeal for help”* 

Indeed, from these lyrics ri.scs a single cry of 
pain, at times barely tolerable to the human 
car. His poetic techniques served above all to 
sharpen the impact of his feelings on the senses 
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of the reader—or rather, of the listener—for his 
verses were written to be read aloud. Poetry was 
his confessional, his lectern, and his soap-box. 
Here he always assumed the first person, the “I” 
with which he could directly assail his audience 
with every detail of his personal affairs, and 
every nuance of his feelings. 

I N HIS most important work before 1917, The 
Cloud in Trousers^ he begins with an attack 
on the sentimental drawing-room poets who can¬ 
not turn themselves inside out; then he proceeds 
to do just that. Rejected by his beloved, he 
eviscerates first himself, and, ultimately, the 
universe. His screams claw his mouth apart, a 
nerve leaps within him like a sick man from 
his bed. He will root im his soul, and, trampling 
it to a bloody rag, offer it to his beloved as a 
banner. “Loo^!” he cries, “again they’ve be¬ 
headed the starsjand the sky ts bloodied with 
carnage." Here, in these images of terror and 
violence, is Mayakovsky at his best and worst. 
Most often he is the master of his material, but 
sometimes he loses control and staggers out of 
the bounds of .art into the realm of psychopatho¬ 
logy. Then the poet’s anguish appears unneces¬ 
sary, excessive, artificial. It is at such moments 
that Mayakovsky’s great weakness is most 
apparent. This weakness lay not in the over¬ 
abundance of passion, but, all too often, in the 
absence of it. Clearly, he felt a deadness in him¬ 
self which demanded quickening. Hence, he was 
constantly exacerbating his feelings; only when 
he had thus roused himself to an extremity of 
emotion did he feel wholly alive. All the extrava¬ 
gances of this astonishing man’s life—his 
dramatic involvements with women, his intoxi¬ 
cation with Bolshevism, and, paradoxically, even 
his obsession with suicide—must be understood 
in this sense. 

Mayakovsky’s misfortunes in love, which con¬ 
stitute the main topic of his lyrical poetry, were 
either invented or invited. Most women adored 
him; he was handsome, he was famous, and he 
had the ineluctable charm of a po^te maudit in 
the rough. And, according to Mayakovsky, he 
adored them equally. As an adolescent, he loved 
to boast of his successes: “the greatest pleasure 
is to wait in clean bedclothes for the arrival of 
the female species.” Yet in reality, he quickly 
abandoned women who loved him simply or 
easily. In love, as in all things, Mayakovsky 
favoured the impossible. He always chose 
women who were unavailable to him for some 
reason or other. He had two important loves 
in his life, both unrealised, both doomed from 
the start. 

The first of these loves was Lily Brik—the 
famous Lily, whose coldness and inconstancy 


Mayakovsky lamented in public for fifteen years. 
Lily, the handsome and cultivated daughter of 
a Moscow lawyer, was the wife of Osip Brik, 
the critic and editor. Their home was a kind of 
permanent literary salon where for many years 
Lily collected famous men from the avant-garde, 
much as she added to her wardrobe of splendid 
dresses from the Paris couturiers. Mayakovsky 
first met this captivating creature in July, 1915— 
“a most joyful date,” he noted in his autobio¬ 
graphy. A few months later he dedicated to 
Lily what is surely the most savage indictment 
of a woman and womanhood to be formulated 
in our time: The Backbone Flute. From Lily’s 
bed rises the smell of scorching wool—the devil’s 
flesh rising in sulphurous flames. Lily’s lips are 
a monastery hacked from frigid rock. Lilyas eyes 
excavate the hollows of two graves in her face. 
And why? Lily, the terrible, the accursed Lily, 
has left Mayakovsky for another man. He is con¬ 
demned to the Siberia of the heart where, he 
writes, “I'll scratch IJly’s name on my fetters,f 
and in the darkness of hard labour, them 
again and again." 

The Backbone Flute is merely a premonition. 
Lily and he were not even lovers in 1915. Not 
until after the Revolution did Lily, her com¬ 
plaisant husband, and Mayakovsky begin living 
as a menage a trois, and not until 1923 did Lily 
abandon him for another man. Yet he was 
always a step ahead of tragedy; his lyrics were 
composed in apprehension of it. In The Back¬ 
bone Flute he suggests that it would be better 
for him to punctuate his end with a bullet. In 
Man, he writes that his “handcuffs rattle” as he 
foresees the millennium of love when all will 
perish, God will burn out the last rays of the 
sun, and only Mayakovsky’s pain will survive 
and be intensified. He concludes: “And I standj 
wrapped in flamesjat the imperishable stakejof 
my inconceivable love." 

The stake, fetters, handcuffs—these images 
indicate the nature of Mayakovsky’s bond with 
Lily Brik. It consisted largely of mutually im¬ 
posed indignities. The poems he wrote in her 
name, and recited with her permission all over 
the country, were nearly always abusive. After 
her infidelity and the end of their love-affair, he 
continued to share an apartment with the Briks 
—a stormy arrangement which lasted until his 
death. During his travels and hers, he bom¬ 
barded her with letters and telegrams, addressed 
to “Kitten" and signed “Puppy," which begged 
for some scrap of affection. The fact that he 
continued to send these communications long 
after he was involved with other women sug¬ 
gests that he had invented her to serve his 
masochism. She herself was aware of her in¬ 
substantial r 61 e. To his last plaintive messams 
cabled to her a month before his death, wie 
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replied: “I have received your little telegram 
... but I do not understand to whom you are 
writing ... certainly not to me.... Please invent 
a new text for telegrams." 

T o uGii, vain, and basically insensible, Lily 
was well insulated gainst Mayakovsky, but 
frailer souls often surfered because of him. 
People with suicidal inclinations were particu¬ 
larly vulnerable. Mayakovsky once broke with a 
sevcntcen-year-old girl who was desperately in 
love with him. A few years later, she killed her¬ 
self—an event which he chose to commemorate 
by writing a movie scenario containing a 
sequence which satirised it. The most famous of 
Mayakovsky’s cruelties, however, concerned 
vSergei Esenin. Always a critic of the great and 
dissolute neo-romantic poet, Mayakovsky was 
enraged when Esenin committed suicide in 1925. 
Ravaged by heavy drinking and drugs, and dis¬ 
illusioned oy the sovietisation of Russia, Esenin 
had cut his wrists, written a farewell poem in 
his own blood, then hanged himself. Two lines 
of this poem read: 

. . . in this life to die is nothing new, 
hut, of course, to live is not much newer. 

M.iyakovsky prompdy composed a poem en¬ 
titled To Sergei Esenin i.-. which he countered: 

... in this life it is not hard to die, 
to mould life is more difficult.” 

Mayakovsky compounded the injury to 
Esenin’s memory when, a year later, he lectured 
on his purpose in writing To Sergei Esenin: 

My .nim: to deliberately paralyse die action of 
Esenin’s last lines; to make Esenin’s end un¬ 
interesting; to set forth, in place of the easy 
beauty of death, another kind of beauty. For the 
working class needs strength in order to con¬ 
tinue the Revoluuon which demands . . . that we 
glorify life and the joy that is to be found along 
that most difficult of roads—the road towards 
Communism. 

Not until Mayakovsky’s own suicide four 
years later could this outrageous utterance be 
wholly understood. He had, of course, been 
speaking of his own dilemma. In these crude 
terms he had defined the alternative which was 
always present in his mind: the easy beauty of 
death or the difficult road to Communism. The 
October Revolution had promised him a way out 
of the miasma of his personal life. The poite 
maudit who had indulged in all that was morbid 
in his temperament might now aspire to a higher 
order of things: the sjdendid-sounding ideals of 
Communism. Besides, as his adolescent experi- 
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ences had proved, revolution was a tonic for the 
boredom tnat plagued him. 

N o WONDER, then, that October, 1917, 
found Mayakovsky issuing “orders” to the 
“army of art:’’ “Comrades, to the barricades! 
... Streets are our brushes jsquares our palettes!" 
During the first years of the revolution while 
hundreds of intellectuals were fleeing abroad 
from the terror, and ail Russia was suffering the 
agony of civil war, famine, and epidemic, Maya¬ 
kovsky was exultant. At this juncture, it seemed 
that the liberal intelligentsia had been right 
about Mayakovsky. Bunin spoke for many of 
those who were now in geographical or spiritual 
exile from Soviet Russia when he wrote that 
Mayakovsky was revelling in luxury and fame 
while the Russian people fed on corp.ses, and that 
he had abandoned the scandalous behaviour of 
a futurist for the scandalous behaviour of a 
“revolutionary demagogue, a fiery bard of Com¬ 
munism and Red terror who exhorted Russian 
youth to ‘build their lives on the Dzerzhinsky 
pattern.’ ” True enough, Mayakovsky was un¬ 
moved by the inhumanity of the early years of 
the revolution. The savagery of the terror that 
had driven even Maxim Gorky to a physical 
breakdown compounded of grief and horror, left 
Mayakovsky enraptured, like a man who has 
had a vision of the second coming of Christ. 
The metaphor is his own. In The Cloud in 
Trousers he had prophesied the revolution in 
these terms, underestimating the date by only a 
year: ‘7 perceive whom no one secs,!crossing 
the mountains of time.fWhere mens eyes stop 
short,jthere, at the head of hungry hordes,lthe 
year igi 6 comethjin the thorny crown of 
revolutions." 

As it turned out, however, Mayakovsky fell 
far short of becoming a New Soviet Man. The 
dictatorship he had greeted so devoutly soon 
began to grate on his sensibilities. He felt in¬ 
creasingly opprcs.scd by the Soviet bureaucracy 
and exasperated by its smugness and philis¬ 
tinism. After the terror and the civil war, 
Mayakovsky’s attitude towards the authorities 
alternated between submission and indepen¬ 
dence. On the one hand he styled himself as a 
“loud-mouthed rabble-rouser’’ who served the 
state with masses of propaganda posters, jingle.s, 
and long-winded exhortations in verse, and on 
the other, he was determined to be the enfant 
terrible of Soviet literature whose mission was 
to save the state from stirrcndcring to the 
pharisees and the philistines. 

Until 1928 at least, he was free to behave pretty 
much as he willed. From the end of the civil 
war until Stalin Ixgan dictating cultural life, 
the artist had considerable independence, and 
although some of the cream of the intelligentsia 
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had been lost to Russia in emigration, many out> 
standing people had remained to pursue the 
artistic experiments begun before the Revolution. 
The great experimental theatre of Vsevolod 
Meycrnold flourished in the twenties, while Bely, 
Zoshchenko, Zamyatin, Babel, and Pasternak 
were doing some of their best work. Writers 
travelled back and forth to London, Paris, 
Berlin, and Prague, publishing books there and 
bringing back quantities of Western literature 
for translation into Russian. 

In this liberal atmosphere, Mayakovsky usually 
managed to retain his originality, even in his 
crudest polemics and his broadest satires. In his 
poem, About Conferences (1922), he observes 
that at daybreak office workers disappear into 
conferences of the “A-B-C-D-E-F-G Committees” 
“re the purcha.se of a bottle of ink by the pro¬ 
vincial co-op.” Annoyed at not finding anyone at 
his desk by nightfall, Mayakovsky bursts into 
one such conference and finds that only torsos 
are in attendance. Lower parts are conferring 
elsewhere. A clerk informs him that workers 
have had to split themselves up to meet organisa¬ 
tional needs. Mayakovsky’s final plea: “Oh, for 
just one more conference re the eradication of 
all conferences I ” 

H IS impudence to Soviet authorities was 
famous in Moscow. Roman Grynberg, a 
friend of Mayakovsky’s in the early ’twenties, 
gives an arresting example. In 1922, immediately 
after a meeting with Trotsky, then People’s 
Commissar for War, the poet rushed to his 
friend to brag about the “historic pun” he had 
just made at Trotsky’s expense. Trotsky had 
summoned him to his office to interview him on 
the subject of modern Russian poetry for the 
book he was then writing, Literature and 
Revolution. Mayakovsky described the work of 
his colleagues, then Trotsky repeated his account 
after him, in his own words. “How was that as 
a first try? Did I understand you correctly?” 
asked Trotsky. Mayakovsky answered with a 
devastating pun: “The first pancake falls 
like a People’s Commissar” (pervy blin lyog 
narf{omom), a play on the saying “the first pan¬ 
cake falls like a lump” (pervy blin lyog ^omom). 

Although propaganda and satire had become 
Mayakovsky’s main preoccupations after the 
revolution, he did not by any means abandon 
lyrical poetry. Only now he was ashamed of his 
lyrics. “Unfortunately I have again a craving to 
write lyric verse,” he wrote Lily Brik in 1924, 
after having completed a 3,000-line elegy on the 
death of Lenin. Clearly, he was trying to contain 
the personal agonies which constantly threatened 
to spill out into his poetry. His friend, Roman 
Jakobson, has called this exercise “personal 
censorship.” At an exhibition of his posters and 


writings which opened three weeks before his 
death, Mayakovsky pontificated: 

Why should I write on Mary’s love for Peter 
instead of considering myself part of that state 
organ which builds life. The basic goal of the 
exhibition is ... to show that the poet is not one 
who, like a woolly lamb, bleats of lyric-erotic 
themes, but one who, in our acute class struggle, 
surrenders his pen to the arsenal of prolctanan 
arms. 

Nevertheless, Vladimir’s love for Lily, and 
others, had resulted in son«e remarkable lyrics, 
among them: I Love (1922), an anguished 
declaration of love for Lily; About This (1923), 
his cry of despair at Lily’s infidelity; Letter from 
Paris to Comrade Kostrov on the Nature of 
Love (1928), a direct expression of the rival 
claims of love and Communism on the poet. 

T n E struggle within Mayakovsky between 
the propagandist and the lyric poet sharp¬ 
ened in the mid-’twenties. For one things his 
osition as the foremost revolutionary poet was 
cing questioned. Writers who considered them¬ 
selves ideologically orthodox had begun to carp 
at him for his cxpcrimentalism and his indepen¬ 
dence. LEF (Left Front of Literature), the move¬ 
ment he had helped found along with other 
futurists, was also under fire. LEF’s programme, 
like futurism’s, was to create bold new forms in 
the arts which would be worthy of the techno¬ 
logical and revolutionary era. Mayakovsky and 
his colleagues called the realist writers bourgeois, 
and the so-called proletarian writers official and 
academic. The LEF magazine publi.shcd some 
of the finest works of the period, including 
Isaac Babel’s superb Red Cavalry. Lecturing in 
defence of LEF, Mayakovsky said in 1927: 
“When Babel came to the capital three years 
ago with a collection of his short stories, he was 
received with bayonets. ’They told him: ‘If you 
saw such things in the Red Cavalry, you should 
have reported them to the commanding officer 
instead of putting them into a story.’ . . . After 
that LEF—because LEF does not follow the line 
of stereotyped criticism—published his best 
stories.” The magazine folded right after the 
publication of the stories. (Babel was liquidated 
during the purges ten years later.) 

Mayakovsky was shaken by LEF’s failure, 
and, partly to get away from his critics, under¬ 
took a long trip through Europe and America 
in 1925. But the journey only served to agitate 
him more, for in America he was compelled to 
alter at least one long-standing conviction, and 
this was that technology represented an unmixed 
blessing for mankind^ America frightened him, 
as it had frightened many a European during 
the frantic, booming, money-mad ’twenties. 
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Mayakovsky saw New York as a suffocating 
prison of tunnels, elevateds, elevators, and 
sinister streets where “the filth is worse than in 
Minsk. It is extremely dirty in Minsk.” Besides, 
he felt desperately homesick as he travelled 
alone, in the infernal summer heat, to Chicago, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, and other unlovely monu¬ 
ments to industrialisation. On his way home, he 
made another discovery; France, which had once 
seemed the most decadent of capitalist countries, 
now had a certain charm for him. His account 
of his journey ends on this note: 

In comparison with America’s wretched hovels, 
each inch of land (in France) has been captured 
by age-long struggle, exhausted by centuries and 
used with pharmaceutical minuteness to grow 
violets or lettuce. But even this despised sort of 
little house, this little bit of land, this property, 
even this deliberate clinging for centuries seemed 
to me now an unbelievable cultural milieu in 
com|5arison with the bivouac-type set-up and the 
.self seeking character of American life. 

Mayakovsky returned to Moscow from this 
journey in an abject mood. After his loneliness 
abroad and his disturbing impressions of 
America and France, he yearned—temporarily, 
at least—to submit to the familiar certitudes of 
Communism. The result was Bacf^ Hornel, a 
poem which is at once the most outrageous and 
the most pathetic cxprc.sCon of Mayakovsky’s 
attraction to dictatorship—outrageous, as he 
calls upon the Gosplan, a commi.ssar, a factory 
committee, and Stalin himself to command his 
work—and pathetic as he explains, "Ijfrom 
poetry’s s\iesjplunge into Communism.jbecause 
{without itjl feel no love." The mood did not 
last long. Even while writing Bac\ Home!, he 
sensed that his reception in Moscow would not 
be reassuring. A first version of the poem ended: 
'7 want to be understood by my country, but if 
I fail to be understood!what then?jI shall pass 
through my native landfto one sidejlif^e a 
shower jof slanting rain." 

B ack home, the “proletarian” hacks he so 
despised for their conservatism were gain¬ 
ing power. Mayakovsky’s attempt to revive the 
LEF magazine in 1927 failed almost at once 
under their assault. By 1928, the RAPP (Associa¬ 
tion of Proletarian Writers) controlled Soviet 
literary life; the era of liberalism in the arts was 
very nearly over. Some of the most independent 
and original of Soviet intellectuals were now 
being attacked for their “anarchism,” and, more 
ominously, for their “Trotskyist left-deviations.” 
Writers were called upon to be “shock workers” 
in “art brigades” in the service of the first Five- 
year Plan. Stalin, now embarked on the forced 
collectivisation of the peasantry, was preparing 
the way for the decimation of the intelligentsia. 
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At this point, Mayakovsky passed into the 
most genuinely tragic period of nis life. During 
the two years before his suicide he came closest 
to an awareness of the nature of the society he 
had once acclaimed. He saw the conflict between 
the ideals and the reality of Communism, 
between the individual and the collective, 
between the artist and the bureaucrat. And 
although this knowledge ultimately proved in¬ 
tolerable, it is to Mayakovsky’s honour that, at 
the last, he chose to confront it in his art. 

In 1928, he wrote one of the most devastating 
satires of Communist society in contemporary 
literature: The Bedbug (Klop). In the first half 
of the play, he secs the Russia of 1928 in terms 
of the Soviet bourgeoisie; the profiteers, the 
Party fat cats, the proletarian philistincs. His 
villain is Prisypkin, the bedbug-infested, guitar- 
strumming, vodka-soaked vulgarian who is the 
possessor of a Parly card and a proletarian pedi¬ 
gree. In the second half, Mayakovsky foresees 
the Communist millennium. Now, in 1978, the 
excesses of a Prisypkin are unthinkable. Sex, 
vodka, tobacco, dancing, and romance arc 
merely items in the lexicon of archaisms. The 
hero? None other than Prisypkin who has been 
resurrected as a zoological curiosity and who 
begins to look nearly human in this dehumanised 
world. He is lost, frightened, utterly deprived of 
love—in short, he is a caricature of his author. 
To sharpen the resemblance on stage, Mayakov¬ 
sky took pains to teach the actor who played 
Prisypkin his own mannerisms. 

Mayakovsky was making fun of his own 
youthful hopes in the second part of The Bed¬ 
bug. In 1919, he had prophesied that "in the 
new world j roses and daydreams once desecrated 
by poets (will blossom,! to gladden {the eyes f of us 
overgrown children." But when Prisypkin 
plaintively requests books on roses and day¬ 
dreams, he is told that “nobody knows anything 
•about what you asked for. Only text-books on 
horticulture have anything on roses, and day¬ 
dreams are dealt with only in medical works— 
in the section on hypnosis.” In About This 
(1923), Mayakovsky had petitioned a chemist of 
the “Future Workshop of Human Resurrection” 
of the 30th Century: "1 have not lived out my 
earthly span {on earth {I have not finished loving { 

. , . Resurrect me{l want to live out my lifelj 
. . . I'll do anything you want for nothing! . . . 
Do you {have! zoos?! Let me be a peeper. , . ." 
Prisypkin ends up tnside a cage in a zoo, with 
an armed keeper. 

Prisypkin’s last lines arc an ominous invita¬ 
tion. Momentarily released from his cage, he 
walks to the footlights and addresses the 
audience: “CitizensI Brothers! My own people! 
Darlings! How did you get here? So many of 
you 1 . .. Why am I alone in the cage? Darlings, 
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friends, come and join me! Why am I sixffex- 
ing? CitisEcnsl” 

M AYAKovsKy’s audicncc was not ready 
to recognise his warning in 1928. The 
nature of the Stalinist utopia was as yet beyond 
the imagination of all but prophets, madmen, 
and poets. Moreover, The Bedbug was first pro¬ 
duced in Mcyerhold’s most constructivist style, 
then much too av.int-gardc for a mass audience. 
In short, the play was not a success. After a 
three-month run in Moscow, it was performed 
only rarely, briefly, and usually in abridged 
form, for twenty-five years. In 1937, Mcyerhold 
was accused in Pravda of consistently producing 
anti-Soviet plays. He was arrested in 1939 and 
perished in a concentration camp during the 
war. Mayakovsky would unquestionably have 
joined Mcyerhold if he had not taken his execu¬ 
tion into his own hands. 

But in 1928 Mayakovsky’s position was still 
reasonably secure. Pravda had praised The Bed¬ 
bug] no one dared attack the play openly, but 
Mayakovsky was nonetheless aware of grumb¬ 
lings behind the scenes. A few days after the 
first public reading of The Bedbug, he published 
a poem which, he confided to friends, he knew 
to be a “bomb:” Letter from Pari< to Comrade 
Kostrov on the Nature of Love. Kostrov, the 
editor of the magazine Young Guard, had com¬ 
missioned him to write some political articles 
and poems from Paris where Mayakovsky 
spent a month in 1928. But instead of providing 
the editor with his customary accounts of French 
decadence, he submitted an ecstatic love poem. 
Writing from Paris, where he had fallen in 
love, Mayakovsky suggested that such a man as 
Kostrov would neither comprehend nor curb 
the overwhelming force of the poet’s passions; 

" hurricane,! fire,j water f surge forward, rumb¬ 
ling j Who / can / control this? f Can you? jTry 
//.... 

The poem was received angrily by the authori¬ 
ties, as was the news of Mayakovsky’s Parisian 
love-affair. The girl, as all Moscow now knew, 
was a worldly White Russian cmigrec— "a 
beautyfall inset in furs and beads?’ as he 
described her in his poem. Tatiana Yakovleva 
had fled from from Russia in 1925 to join her 
uncle, the well-known painter Alexander Yakov¬ 
lev, in Paris. Greatly admired for her statuesque 
Russian-style beauty, she moved in a circle of 
famous and fashionable people, and posed for 
the fashion pages of Vogue. At eighteen, when 
Mayakovsky first encountered her, she was a 
dazzling creature in her furs and beads, and, 
as he well knew, the most unorthodox partner 
imaginable for a Soviet citizen of his reputation. 
Nevertheless it appeared that they were ex¬ 
ceedingly well-suiteci; friends remarked that they 


resembled one another physically and tempera¬ 
mentally. Nearly as tall as Mayakovsky, Tatiana 
had something like the same powerfully 
moulded features, the same direct, determined 
manner. Moreover, Mayakovsky was thrilled 
over her “perfect pitch” for poetry; he recited 
his verses to her by the hour. Despite their differ¬ 
ences in age and background, the intelligent and 
strong-willed Tatiana could meet Mayakovsky 
on his own ground. He was, in turn, extraordi¬ 
narily gentle with her and tried to tone down his 
ordinarily rough, crude language in her presence. 
Clearly, he was more wholeheartedly in love 
than ever before in his life; he wanted, at all 
costs, to remove Tatiana from her circle of 
admirers, marry her, and take her back to 
Moscow with him. 

When Mayakovsky returned home he felt 
wretched without Tatiana. “To work and to 
wait for you is rny only joy,” he emphasised in 
a letter to her, as he completed work on The 
Bedbug and rushed it through production. At 
the end of February, 1929, a week after the 
opening of his play, he fled to Tatiana. By this 
time, Mayakovsky had learned to love Paris, in 
company with the ravishing Tatiana. Her 
smart, luxurious world now had a strong appeal 
for him. He bought hand-made suits for 
himself, and dresses for Lily Brik, to whom he 
was still curiously attached. The Parisian salons 
he frequented with Tatiana made Moscow life 
seem provincial by comparison. Together, they 
visited Le Touquet, and Paris Plage, a icsort 
near Deauville, where he spent days at the 
roulette tables, among Europe’s most fashionable 
people. But by the time his visa had expired at 
the end of March, he had not succeeded in per¬ 
suading her to follow him to Moscow. She was, 
quite understandably, reluctant to take the risk, 
but Mayakovsky still hoped to bring her around 
on a subsequent visit, or, at least, spend as much 
time with her in Paris as possible in the future. 

His letters and telegrams to Tatiana from 
Moscow during the summer and fall of 1929 
reflect his growing anxiety about tlieir reunion. 
“I am trying to see you as soon as possible,” he 
wired in May. In June he sent a series of tele¬ 
grams: “Am very depressed . . . impossibly de¬ 
pressed . .. absolutely depressed ... yearning for 
you unprecedentedly . . . yearning for you regu¬ 
larly and recently not even regularly but even 
more often.” By July, he was desperate, and sug¬ 
gested that she come as an “engineer” to Russia 
and settle with him in the desolate Altai region. 
Finally, in September, when he was scheduled 
to leave for Paris at last, he wrote: “It is impos¬ 
sible to repeat and enumerate all these sorrows 
that make me even mgre taciturn.” He had been 
refused a visa by the authorities. "Only a great, 
good love could sdll save me,” he had told 
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friends in 1927. Now he was saying, “I am being 
torn, chopped into pieces; people are being 
ripped away from me.” In December he karned 
that Tatiana had married a Frenchman.* 

T he denial of a visa to Mayakovsky was 
obviously an attempt to break his indepen¬ 
dence. But even in his grief over the loss of 
Tatiana, he had the courage to fight back; his 
play, The Bath-house {Banya) was a direct 
assault on the bureaucracy that was clo.sing in 
on him. The Bath-house 'main character is the 
grotesque Pobedonosikov, the director of a huge 
“co-ordination” service, who is busily engaged 
in avoiding work. His activities include having 
his portrait painted to “immortalise the new- 
style administrator.” 

“I low shiny your boots are,” raves the painter. 
“Makes one feel like licking them! Only 
Michelangelo had such pure lines. Do you know 
Michelangelo.?” 

“Angelov, an Armenian.?” answers the 
director. 

The cultural bureaucrats had tolerated May-t- 
kovsky’s satire of the Communist millennium 
in The Bedbug, but they were determined not 
to let him get away with assailing the present- 
day regime. After a first reading in February, 
1930, iilavreperthfim, the theatre censorship 
committee, declared that th.. play was not accept¬ 
able in its present form. Only Mayakovsky’s 
still-formidable reputation saved it from being 
scrapped altogether. After some alterations, it 
was produced the following month and failed 
.IS badly as The Bedbug. This time, .some of 
Mayakovsky’s enemies were outspoken, both in 
the press and in public meetings. A few reviews 
had a sinister ring. The critic and official of 
RAPP, Vladimir Ermilov, for example, insinu- 
atcil in Pravda that Mayakovsky was playing the 
game of the Trotskyist opposition. A few days 
later, Mayakovsky composed a slogan which he 
had painted on a huge poster and displayed in 
the Meyerhold Theatre: 

YOU can’t immediately steam out the swarm 

OF BUREAUCRATS. 

THERE Wouldn’t be enough bath-houses or 
SOAP. 

besides, the bureaucrats are aided by the 
PEN of critics—LIKE ERMILOV. 

Ermilov protested; RAPP ordered that the 

* In connection with this reconstruction of Maya¬ 
kovsky’s last two journeys to Paris and his corre¬ 
spondence with Tatiana Yakovleva, 1 am greatly 
indebted to Mrs. Yakovleva and to Professor Roman 
fiikobson of Harvard University. 

Exegi Monumentum (1836), translated by Vladi- 
|nir Nabokov, in Three Russian Poets (New 
Directions, New York, 1944). 


poster be removed at once. Here the incident 
ended until Mayakovsky recalled it a month 
later. A postscript to his suicide note reads: “Tell 
Ermilov it was a pity he removed the slogan; 
we should have fought it out.” 

Always hyper-sensitive to criticism and 
stricken by failure, Mayakovsky believed he was 
now the victim of persecution. In reality, his 
enemies were more restrained in their criticism 
than he imagined, or as is generally supposed 
in die West. Yet his presentiment of tragedv 
was, as always, uncanny; the purges of the intel¬ 
ligentsia were at hand. Mayakovsky evidently 
sensed that he would be among the first to be 
condemned. His last important poem, the un¬ 
finished At the Top of My Voice, was conceived 
as a monument to a doomed man—Vladimir 
Mayakovsky. The poem was clearly inspired by 
Pushkin who, at the age of thirty-seven, five 
months before his death, had written: 

No hands have wrought my monument; no 
weeds 

will hide the nation’s footpath to its site. 

Tsar .-llexarider's column it exceeds 

in splendid insubmisswe height}'^ 

Mayakovsky echoed: 

My verse 
by labour 

will breal{ the mountain chain of years, 

and will present itself 

ponderous, 

crude, 

tangible, 

lil{e an aqueduet, 
by slaves of Rome 
constructed, 
enters our days. 

Flere, in At the Top of My Voice, he made 
a final defence of the purity of his ideals and 
the quality of his accomplishments in the name 
of socialism, "above the headsjof a gang of self- 
see\inglpoets and rogues." Here, too, he indi¬ 
cated the cost of these accomplishments: 
" Agitprop j sticks fin my teeth toof. . . But If 
subduedf myselfsetting my heeljon the throat 
jof my own song." 

M ayakovsky was immensely wearied by 
the polemics of the last months of his life. 
Fie made the effort to debate his critics at public 
meetings, but his answers to heckling from the 
floor were often contradictory, even incoherent. 
After he had made a speech at the House of 
Komsomol on March 25th, the following ex¬ 
change took place: 

Question from the floor: Are you a Party 
member ? 

Mayakovsky: No, I’m not. 

Voice: You should be. 
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Maya\ovsky: I don’t think so. ... I have 
acquired a large number of habits which arc in¬ 
compatible with organised work. Perhaps it is a 
wild prejudice but I have been carrying on such 
a bitter struggle, 1 have been attacked so much. 
. . . Instead of organised struggle I made anarchic 
forays because I thought that such a line in litera¬ 
ture would converge with the proletarian line.... 
Wliy the devil am I forced to do things that one 
doc.sn’t need to do! Habits acquired in the pre¬ 
revolutionary years are firmly rooted in me. I do 
not sever myself from the Party and regard 
myself obliged to carry out all the commands of 
the Bolshevik Party, even though I do not carry 
a Party card. 

At the beginning of April, Mayakovsky was 
taken to the Kremlin hospital for a few days 
with a breakdown which was diagnosed as 
nervous exhaustion. After his release, he stated 
at a writers’ meeting that “so much abuse is 
being flung at me and I’m being accused of so 
many sins (real and unreal) that I sometimes 
think that I should go away somewhere for a 
year or two .so as not to listen to so much in¬ 
vective.’’ An acquaintance, who ran into him in 
the lobby of the Meycrhold theatre on April 
loth, recalls the following: “He was very 
gloomy. I started talking to him about how at 
last there had been an article in Pravda giving 
an objective assessment of The Bath-house. 
Mayakovsky replied: ‘Never mind. It’s too late 
now.’ Then I understood him to mean that it 
didn’t matter because the play had already been 
cursed to pieces.’’ Four days later, Mayakovsky 
was dead. 

His suicide note, addres.scd “to all,’’ reads in 
part: 

Do not blame anyone for my death and please 
do not gossip. The deceased terribly disliked this 
sort of thing. Mamma, sisters, and comrades, for¬ 
give me—this is not a way out (I do not recom¬ 
mend it to others) but I have none other. Lily— 
love me. . . . Comr,idcs of VAPP—do not think 
me weak-spirited. Seriously—there was nothing 
else I could do. Greetings. 

What followed was worthy of Mayakovsky’s 
prophesies of the brave new world of 1978. 
Literary Gazette reported that at 8 p.m. on the 
day of his death, the State Institute for the Study 
of the Brain extracted Mayakovsky’s brain; it 
weighed 1,700 grams as against an average of 
1,400, and was put in the Institute’s “Pantheon.” 
During the next days, 150,000 people came to 
view his body as it lay in state at the Club of 
the Writers’ Federation, under a wreath made 

**This Stalinist myth, which endured in Rus.sia 
until recently, is evidently at the source of the 
assumpdon, widely held abroad, that Mayakovsky 
died the viedm of a campaign of persecution. 


of hammers, fly-wheels, and screws which bore 
the inscription, “an iron wreath to an iron 
POET.” His obituary in Pravda contained a cry 
of outrage by the ultra-proletarian poet, Demyan 
Bedny: 

Monstrous. Incomprehensible. The tragedy of 
his so unexpected end is heightened by its 
triviality which is completely out of tunc with 
the questing and original nature of Mayakovsky. 
And this ghastly letter before his death which 
is so ghastly in its triviality—what sort of a jusd- 
fication is this? ... I cannot explain this except 
as a sudden mental coljapse, a loss of inner 
orientation, a morbid crisis of personal experience, 
an acute psychosis. 

At the funeral, another sort of explanation was 
provided by members of RAPP, led by the critic, 
Leopold Averbach. The trouble was, they 
chorused, that Mayakovsky had not become a 
truly proletarian poet; the dead hand of the past 
had still been upon him. Said Averbach: “Maya¬ 
kovsky gave an example of how one should 
reform onc.self and also of how difficult it is to 
do this. In his last letter Mayakovsky asked his 
comrades of RAPP not to condemn his act. 
We do condemn his act . . . but we pay homage 
to the gigantic creative path which he has 
travelled.” Unfortunately for .Averbach and his 
colleagues, Staliti was to put still another inter¬ 
pretation on Mayakovsky’s death: he blamed it 
on them. After the liquidation of RAPP in 
1932, it was ultimately revealed that Mayakov¬ 
sky had been driven to his grave by “enemies 
ot the people” in R,\PP.“ 

Nevertheless, the fact of Mayakovsky’s suicide 
still troubled some Party purists. For several 
years, contributors to Literary Gazette's Maya¬ 
kovsky anniversary numbers suggested that he 
had not been, after all, a “reinforced-concrete 
proletarian poet.” And although his verse con¬ 
tinued to be published in enormous editions, 
cases of “over-vigilance” were reported in the 
press. Misguided bureaucrats, for example, had 
removed his books from children’s libraries as 
“allegedly unsuitable,” and the chief of broad¬ 
casting for the lower Volga region, a certain 
Comrade Lemaren (who had recently changed 
his name to an abbreviation of the trinity Lcnin- 
Marx-Engels) forbade the recitation of Mayakov¬ 
sky’s Vladimir ilieh L£nin because he had 
doubts as to the poem’s political soundness. 


A s T H E time ot the great purges approached, 
- it became increasingly difficult tor a good 
Communist to know what line to take on Maya¬ 
kovsky—or on any other Soviet intellectual. It 
appeared that the official critic who denounced 
a writer on one daj; might be liquidated the 
next, along with his victim. Finally, all doubts 
about Mayakovsky were dispelled by Stalin in 
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1935 , touring the period of mass arrests which 
followed the assassination of Kirov. Banner 
headlines carried Stalin’s message to the Soviet 
people: "Mayaf(pusl(y was and remains the best 
and the most talented poet of our Soviet epoch." 
Rarely quoted nowadays, but infinitely more 
meaningful at the time, is the second part of 
his message: "Indifference to his memory and 
to his works is a crime." Within days, the Coun¬ 
cil of People’s Commissars reported that they 
had renamed Moscow’s Triumphal Square after 
Mayakovsky. A new subway line was excavated 
in his honour. His statues cropped up in Parks 
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of Culture and Rest all over the nation. Com¬ 
missars and critics began vying with each other 
in proclaiming the orthodoxy of his political 
views. His ashes were removed from a mortuary 
and placed among the graves of Gogol and 
Stalin’s wife, in Moscow’s Novo-Devechy ceme¬ 
tery, where they now rest under a gigantic red 
and black marble monument. 

Of Mayakovsky’s fate since Stalin’s pro¬ 
nouncement, Pasternak has written that he 
“began to be introduced forcibly, like potatoes 
under Catherine the Great. This was his second 
death. He had no hand in it.” 


Elegy 


Tho world burst iplttp!) like o black balloon 
In a black room : 

Black silence, a black moon. 

This occurred on a summer afternoon 
In the year 1959 on July the Srd. 

The enormous nostrils of cvcryvs'hcre 
Were pijiched tight, hard; 

Blind to reek, stench and sweet rumour. 

To laborious sweat, 

And deaf to the aria of tho rose. 

Music knifed in a flash, 

Daggered at that plap\ 

Ridiculous. And ridiculous, too. 

That all the wild wide women then were sealed, 
Stopped, blocked and chilled, 

When my old friend, the boozer Bellamy, expired 
As I suppose, in that same tick of time. 

And equally absurdly. 

Five hundred thousand other worlds misfired. 
Speaking statistically. 


Vernon Scannell 
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Curzio Malaparte 

K urt Erich Sue her t, called Curzio 
Malaparte, was only ten years older than 
*‘wc” were. “Wc” were young writers and jour¬ 
nalists who, twenty or twenty-live years ago in 
Italy, were hoping to make our way and were 
still unknown to the general public. Did we 
choose each other knowing wc should later suc¬ 
ceed, did wc have some secret sign? Did we 
really believe that one day wc would be able to 
write what wc liked and what really interested 
us? Everything made us suppose that wc should 
live, like so many other obscure little groups, in 
the shadows, known only to a few like-minded 
acc|uaintajiccs. 

We were tied to no programme, and wc had 
no name, like the Futurists or the Nationalists 
before us. Wc were united by indefinable links, 
read what our friends had written with pleasure 
and occasionally with envy, and understood one 
another’s allusions; there were few, in fact, apart 
from ourselves, who managed to laugh at our 
mysterious jokes. Wc met, tli.it was all; lunched 
together in Home or Milan; e.xchangcd untopical 
irrelevant ideas. Above all, wc sverc annoyed by 
the same things, things wc hated, de.spised, and 
ridiculed. 1 he sense of “our generation’’ was 
.something that linked us, no doubt about that; 
but this had nothing to do with the dull fact of 
birth dates. It was a matter of being formed 
alike, of having the same sensibilite, and in fact 
some of us were younger and some older than 
the norm, among them the painter and cari¬ 
caturist Amerigo Bartoli and the writer Paolo 
Monelli, who were both older than Malaparte. 

We had all grown up and been formed in the 
years after the first World War: Alberto 
Moravia, Indro Montanclli, Dino Buzzati, 
Ercolc Patti, Guido Piovene, Leo Longanesi, 
Mario Soldati, to name just a few. Wc were at 
school while others were fighting. We were still 
students when there was the first street-fighting 
between Fascists and anti-Fascists. How irritated 
wc were by Italian rhetoric, and how disgusted 
by the way of the official world around usl 
Malaparte, though, belonged to that world, had 
fought in the war with conviction, and was 
steeped in the fa.shionablc ideologies of the day. 
For this reason he did not appear to us as a 
slightly older brother, but as a venerable—even 
if vigorous—example of another historical 
period, as an adversary. 


He wasn’t quite as old as his ideas, and how 
young he looked, with the faultless youthfulness 
of a wax statue. We attributed this remarkable 
fact to the miraculous diet which he followed 
with monastic discipline, to the regularity of 
his life, in which vice and women mattered 
little, and to the exercises which (he said) he per¬ 
formed diligently every morning. And Mala¬ 
parte died before his “cheeks drooped,’’ died 
with the untroubled face of a young man, with 
his straight hair still thick and black, and still 
with his air of being a grown-up adolescent con¬ 
fused and worried by the ideas of a world to 
which he didn’t really belong^ One day, it was 
always said, he would write maturely, freed 
from acrobatic politics and literary trickery. But 
he never had time to write these last books of 
his; this he regretted, and even said so to a 
friend a few days before he died. He was some¬ 
thing of a poet, no doubt. His language was 
rare, he had a unique feeling for Italian prose 
and its rhythm, and was so skilful that he could 
change his style and flavour with each book, 
like an actor who changes with each play, almost 
parodying himself. His intuition was sometimes 
profound and illuminating, as when he wrote 
of the Tuscans and of Tuscany, where he was 
born and grew up, and especially of Prato, his 
home town. His last book, Quei Maledetti 
Toscani (Those Cursed Tuscans), which dealt 
with the subject he loved Ixst, contains some 
magnificent passages among f)thers ruined by 
arrogance and jumbled repetitiousness. Mala¬ 
parte rarely failed to charm, even when he failed 
to ring true. He was basically so attractive that 
he became annoying and suspect; he was too 
clever, and could never speak for us. He had 
grown up too quickly, had matured too pre¬ 
cociously, had made himself known to the gen¬ 
eration that preceded him while he was still at 
school, and was fatally linked to the old, as in¬ 
deed so often happens with enfants prodigSs. 
The distance Itetween him and us was short but 
impassable; it was like the sp.ice between a rear¬ 
guard withdrawing and a v.anguard advancing. 

W HAT annoyed us most about him was the 
smell of D’Annunzio. Not that Malaparte 
was a D’Annunzian and imitated his precious 
Jrosc. Not at all. He obviously thought himself 
lis successor, and had things to dispute with 
tim and his followers. All the same, we felt he 
could not escape a profound resemblance, due 
not so much to any conscious effort as to the 
age he had lived in and the air he had breathed. 
All that was D’Annunzian about his pro.se were 
a few unfortunate tricks and some bad habits— 
the use of strange words, the assumption of 
superhuman airs, an air of self-satisfaction—not 
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from necessity but for effect, to get applause and 
shouted bravos from the audience. What was 
really D’Annunzian in Malaparte was his 
"heroic” life. At seventeen, in 1914 (the year in 
which D’Annunzio, then fifty, was preaching 
from Arcachon the need to fight beside our 
"Latin Sister”), he volunteered for the Gari- 
baldians, and was among the first irregular 
Italian troops at the front in France. When Italy 
declared war on Austria the following year 
(D’Annunzio had aroused in the young a wave 
of enthusiasm for Italian intervention in the war, 
in his speech at Quarto on the 5th of May, 1915), 
Malaparte joined the regular army. 

He fought bravely and honourably right to 
the end, earning decorations and promotion for 
his heroism in the war, and severe reprimands 
for some unmilitary "artistic” oddities and 
whims. Yet one can see in him too the longing 
to live through an adventure of "blood and 
glory” in the Italian literary and political taste of 
the day. He did not go to Fiumc with 
D’Annunzio and I have never understood why. 
It would have suited him. After the war, 
though, to make up for if, he was one of the 
(irst Fascists, in the "Disperata” troops in 
Florence. Ilis Fascism was literary as well: the 
defence of the "barbarous” Italians against 
modern industrial Europe and America. At that 
time he wrote a famous anthem which rather 
complacently imitated various peasant songs; 

Sorge il sole, canta il gcillo, 

Mttssolint montu a cavallo.... 

The sun rises, the cock, crows, 

Mtissohni mounts his horse .... 

He became one of the most brilliant journalists 
of the new regime, cditor-in<hief of ha Stampa 
in Turin—until his imprisonment in 1933 for 
various misdemeanours. Among other things he 
had written an insolent Iciter to the editor of 
a newspaper in Ferrara, the mouthpiece of Italo 
Balbo, accusing the Fascist chief of wanting to 
take over from Mussolini. Balbo at once asked 
for him to be punished; and Mussolini, for his 
own private reasons, wanted nothing better. 
Malaparte was arrested and sent to I.ipari. All 
the same, no anti-Fascist considered the im¬ 
prisoned writer a serious opponent of the 
regime. He was a man who had merely offended 
one of its minor bosses by defending Mussolini 
from an imaginary threat. He was obviously a 
faithful follower whose capricious, anarchical 
character made it impossible for him to keep 
calm and enjoy the advantages his past as a 
stormtrooper might have given him. 

The truth was that Malaparte was not even a 
Fascist. He had a D’Annunzian longing to keep 
in the limelight, to warm himself in the glow 
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of the powerful, to interpret the desires of the 
crowd with a word or a gesture. But he lacked 
D’Annunzio’s genius, and was never famous or 
authoritative enough through his work to allow 
himself all his eccentricities. The woman Curzio 
loved most of all, and at one time was going to 
marry, was born a Roman princess (like the girl 
D’Annunzio married), but became the widow of 
one of the most powerful industrialists in 
Europe, and was undoubtedly the richest woman 
in Italy: ideal for a climber, perhaps, but not 
for a poet. None of the other women in his life 
was as well known and romantic as D’Annun¬ 
zio’s Eleonora. No novelettish and fanciful great 
lady abandoned palaces and horses and income, 
husband, and children, to follow him. Although 
when I knew him Malaparte always had a girl 
with him, it was alw.ays some pale, gentle 
creature who hardly said a word. No one can 
compare the outcry which D’Annunzio’s French 
works—his Martyre de Saint Sebastian and other 
plays—aroused in Paris with the failure of Mala- 
parte’s Das Kapital, when it opened there. 

D’Annunzio was sincerely admired and 
loathed by his outstanding contemporaries. 
Makiparte managed to irritate mildly and to 
charm only obscure and unpretentious souls. 
With Mussolini he soon quarrelled. Shortly after 
1922 Curzio criticised his taste in tics and made 
an enemy of him for ever (Mussolini’s ties were, 
in fact, hideous). His best friend was Galeazzo 
Ciano, who got him out of prison and defended 
him: a rather provincial creature, drunk with 
his position as the Dictator’s son-in-law, as an 
intimate friend of Princess Colonna’s, as an im¬ 
portant man in the ri-gimc. And, finally, Mala- 
partc never had the opportunity to undertake 
anything really important, anything "legend¬ 
ary,” comparable to D’Annunzio’s speech at 
Quarto, to his flight over Vienna, or to the occu¬ 
pation of Fiume. 

This passion of his, which urged him fatally 
towards the source of power like a moth flinging 
itself at the flame, was even more clearly shown 
after the end of the .second World War. Who 
was on top.? Who was ultimately going to come 
out on top? After the arrival of the Allies, Mala¬ 
parte (at Capri, of course) became liaison officer 
to the U.S. Army, attached to the office of Mili¬ 
tary Information at Naples, and at the same 
time became friendly with Palmiro Togliatti. 
He was one of the first Italian writers to contri¬ 
bute to Unith, the Communist daily, signing 
himself with a pseudonym, Gianni Strozzi. 
Strozzi is the name of a ducal family in Florence 
(and the name of a well-known palace much 
admired by tourists); the mythical journalist was 
suppo.scd to sound like someone open-minded 
and young (“Gianni”—Johnny—and not Gio¬ 
vanni), with a noble past behina him (“Strozzi”), 
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who realised that the world was changing and 
that one must be a Communist in Italy in 1944, 
just as one had to be a liberal in 1870, a war* 
enthusiast in 1914, and a Fascist in 1919, all so as 
not to be forgotten or left by the wayside. (Even 
D’Annunzio, elected a right-wing deputy, was 
at one point seized with suspicion that the Right 
counted rather less than he had imagined, and 
went over to the Left with the famous remark, 

“I’m going where life is_”) Later, Malaparte 

realised that the Communists were simply not 
going to make it in a democratic Europe rebuilt 
by the Americans and ruled by tlie great demo¬ 
cratic parties of the masses. What mattered were 
the people, the public, where everybody was. 

O NLY in numbers was there real power. So 
he flung himself into everything that 
belonged to the people—large-circulation news¬ 
papers, the cinema, the theatre—at all costs seek¬ 
ing success. Me wrote two international best¬ 
sellers, Kaputt and La Pelle, synthetic works 
written in bad faith to shock and fascinate 
millions. He wrote and directed an interesting 
film. Forbidden Christy and composed the music 
for it as well; it had a critical but not a box- 
office success, for its very qualities prevented it 
from reaching the mass audience which could 
not have understood it. He wrote and staged a 
revue called Sexophone in which, his face 
smeared with make-up and his lips reddened, he 
acted and sang. (He was howled down and lost 
23 million lire out of his own pocket.) 

His breathless and futile search for resounding 
popular success after the war was pathetic. It 
was born, I think, from his fear of being sur¬ 
passed, of failing to be a man of his time; and it 
all made one feel dizzy and almost panic- 
stricken, as if one were watching balancing 
tricks or trapeze acts performed by an elderly, 
out-of-condition acrobat. However much he kept 
up-to-date and “ultra modern,” a hint of his 
background remained. He wore thick, rebellious- 
looking sweaters, and lived an irregular 
existence without a home, camping out with 
friends. And yet he never seemed at all like a 
revolutionary organiser, a Marxist intellectual, 
or an angry young man, but only a romantic 
Bohemian in Paris, vintage 1910, a kind of 
“Dedc” Modigliani, dissolute but somehow 
elegant. The title of his revue, Sexophone, hints 
at all this, for it was a vulgar and pointless kow¬ 
towing to the taste of a public that hardly existed 
any longer (the lower-middlc-class Italian of 
1919 who was alarmed at the notion of saxo¬ 
phones and sex and Negro music). His weekly 
tirades in the revue Tempo contained the early 
ideas of Fascism and were apparently enjoyed 
mostly by men over fifty. 

Over the years Malaparte seemed to forget 


that he was by nature a writer, a poet, a man 
of letters, and wasted his gifts in ranting and 
film-making, in cheap skits and sketches and 
dubious journalism; he was too good to succeed 
with the masses, and too insincere to succeed 
with critical and thoughtful readers. 

T he last time I saw Malaparte was the day 
before he left for China, on the journey 
from which he was to return condemned to 
death by lung cancer. We were at a reception 
for Ilya Ehrenburg, who was passing through 
Rome at the time. * 

The famous Soviet writer stood angrily in the 
middle of a silly little room, among flowery 
cretonnes, cream-coloured curtains, and pink 
mirrors with figures of i8th<entury ladies and 
courtiers cut in the glass: “period” surroundings 
that went back to 1935, the lime when Italy was 
an “invincible” empire which “neither men nor 
events would cast down.” Ehrenburg was sur¬ 
rounded by a group of Roman “friends of Soviet 
culture,” young Communist intellectuals who 
carried little weight since they were ordered to 
admire whomever was sent to them in the same 
way. These youths were all pale, all bespectacled, 
and dressed in new suits like guests at a country 
wedding. They vaguely resembled one another, 
just like the relatives at a family ceremony, in 
fact; and their women, mistresses or wives, 
whichever they were, were all vaguely alike too, 
and all had the bedraggled and \in-soignS air of 
women who had run away from home. 

They all stood closely hedged around him, to 
prevent him seeing the empty spaces beyond and 
in the adjoining rooms, and those nearest to him 
asked him rather trivial questions. They all 
laughed heartily at his answers, though there 
was nothing funny about them, and turned to 
repeat them in Italian to those who were stand¬ 
ing farther off, who laughed all over again. 
Either the importance of the occasion, or the 
fact that they saw no one around that they did 
not already know, made them nervous. There 
were those who wrote for the literary pages of 
the dailies, or for the cultural weeklies, or the 
learned monthlies; and a few more. There was 
me, but I didn’t count. Every time they heard 
the bell ring as the door opened, they all turned 
as expectantly as a man waiting for a fish to 
bite his line, hoping the new arrival would be 
someone from the bourgeois world, some attrac¬ 
tive opponent to seduce. But nothing happened. 
A few elderly non-Communists turned up, but 
they were familiar faces of people who sit among 
the distinguished visitors at Party congresses, 
who sign petitions for this and that, make en¬ 
thusiastic trips to China, and go to every con¬ 
gress beyond the Iron Curtain; unimportant folk 
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who seemed quite uninteresting to me, and, for 
other reasons, even more uninteresting to the 
intellectuals of the extreme Left. They greeted 
them with a brief wave, unsmilingly. 

Ehrenburg had shaggy, untidy grey hair, and 
eyelids half shut over eyes that peered about like 
those of an alligator lying awake in the mud. 
He wore a green shirt with a wide soft collar 
that left his neck free, and a brand-new, brilliant 
red tie with wiggles on it (undoubtedly bought 
in Italy). His suit was of an odd, rough, multi¬ 
coloured material, a fake tweed woven with little 
flecks of red, green, peacock-blue, white, and 
yellow, the latest fashion in Moscow, very 
likely. And he wore sandals. The Great Revolu¬ 
tionaries almost all wear sandals, or shoes made 
of criss<ross strips of leather, or punctured with 
little holes, as if feet destined to show humanity’s 
inevitable and scientific march forward arc more 
delicate, more sensitive to heat than others. He 


stood patiently in the middle of the circle, letting 
himself be watched like an example of some rare 
disease shown to a group of medical students, 
chain-smoking long Russian cigarettes which he 
look from their cardboard package, dropping 
ash about on his waistcoat, on his sandals, on 
the carpet. His 
with nicotine. 


fingers were stained dark yellow 


Someone asked him: “What are you writing 
at the moment?” He answered in French: 


“What am I writing, what am I writing? ... 
Can’t a writer ever stop writing? It’s like l>cing 
sentenced without a hojx; of reprieve.” Those 
nearest him laughed at once, the others laughed 
after them. Then someone asked: “Is it an 


ambitious work, something as important as your 
last novel?” (This was a rather daring political 
question. His last work had been The Thaw.) 
And he replied: “When you’re writing, you 
always think you’re doing something important. 
If not, you wouldn’t write. Then, when you’ve 
read the reviews, you think again....” He 
refused to say more, to talk of the theme of his 
work, to explain exactly what it was about. 

Just then, at last, Malaparte came in. The 
young friends of Soviet culture smiled, relieved, 
and bade him welcome. They made way to let 
him through, and presented nim to his foreign 
colleague. The two might have already met in 
Paris after the First World War, when the Rus¬ 
sian was drinking absinthe in the caf^s of the 
Left Bank with avant-garde intellectuals, in St. 
Petersburg during the Revolution, where Mala¬ 
parte had been as a journalist, or in Berlin, the 
Berlin of George Grosz and tarts in boots, with 
riding whips, or simply at other meetings like 
this, in Russia or in Italy, on “cultural exchange” 
trips. Malaparte was tall and neat, wearing a 
rather tight brown tweed jacket and grey 
flannels, “English style,” the uniform of his 


smart worldly youth. Only the sweater he wore 
instead of a shirt was meant to show his attach¬ 
ment to left-wing ideas, his open-mindedness. 
His hair was black, long, straight, and gleam¬ 
ing; his manner at once majestic and pleasant 
Now that I think of it, they were indeed a pair. 
They were “rebels” from the early years or the 
century, their careers had sometimes been trium¬ 
phant, sometimes difficult, according to whether 
their latest ideas had seemed useful or harmful 
to those in power. Malaparte, like the Russian, 
had always been pulled in opposite, directions, 
between the rude and “barbarous” simple people 
of his country, and the mirage of a scientific, 
mechanised, onrushing, and pitiless future. 

Malaparte was to leave for China the follow¬ 
ing day. He had come to ask his Soviet col¬ 
league for details, for introductions to intellec¬ 
tuals in Peking, for advice and information. The 
Rus.sian listened, watching him warily from 
under his eyelids. He refused to make any state¬ 
ments, perhaps because Malaparte talked in¬ 
discreetly in public, too casually, clearly, and 
enthusiastically, like every neophyte, of things 
that were new to him, whose dangers and under¬ 
tones he could not guess; because any conversa¬ 
tion with him might be wrongly interpreted. 
All Ehrenburg said was: “When you come to 
Moscow, come and sec me. We’ll talk it over 
then and I’ll give you all the letters you 

need_” And he listened in silence to Mala- 

parte’s reminiscences of Russia during the war. 
Very tael fully no one mentioned the fact that 
his reminiscences were those of a journalist who 
had followed the Nazi and Fascist armies. He 
spoke of the peasants he had met in the 
Ukraine. The young people round him nodded 
and laughed, to please their compatriot as much 
as anything, because at that time they had at all 
costs to foster the Parly’s popularity. 

In the end the famous Soviet writer roused 
him.sclf for the first time and smiled. It was 
when Malaparte told him what some old men 
in the Ukraine said to the Italian soldiers. They 

said: “Itali, It.alianski, mir ... mir-” Now 

the word mir, as everyone knows, means peace. 

It is a word people can always agree on, one of 
the key words of Soviet politics. The Russian 
livened up, and hastened to translate it. "Pair, 
paix.... They meant that there was no war be¬ 
tween them and the Italian soldiers, they were all 
peasants together.” Too late Malaparte realised 
the trap into which he had made the others fall, 
but he was unable to stop, and went on bravely 
to the end: “No, no, thirty years before they’d 
had a load of candles from Italy, and still re¬ 
membered them. They remembered the trade 
mark, and were trying to repeat the name some¬ 
how—the only Italian word they knew, Mira- 
lanza." The famous Soviet writer again took on 
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the patient air of some phenomenon displayed 
to the learned, and said hardly another word. 

M alaparte came back from China with 
two Italian doctors who had gone to fetch 
him, to die in Italy. A great many people, friends 
and enemies, met him at Ciampino. Malaparte 
was broken, destroyed by an interminable jour¬ 
ney from Peking to Prague in a Soviet plane 
with no pressure control that had to keep stop- 

f )ing here and there in Siberia and in Russia 
or various unexpected reasons. He looked like 
a ghost. As he went down the ladder, supported 
by friends, he looked about him and breathed: 

“Look, there’s Moravia crying_’’ Months 

later he could still repeat without a single mis¬ 
take the names of those who had come to meet 
him. 

Round his bed in the Roman nursing home 
a silent struggle broke out between the Christian 
Democrats and the Communists, each hoping to 
boast, after his death, that the great name had 
been one of their faithful followers. From his 
bed he craftily kept them doubting till the very 
end. Perhaps he was urulccided himself: which 
power should one back on the brink of death? 
Which was better, earthly fame as a friend of 
triumphant Communism, or the supernatural 
viaticum of a good Christian? To play on the 
two opposing parties he saw them all, one after 
the other, ana reassured them all—Tambroni, 
Minister of the Interior, Palmiro Togliatti, 
Amintore Fanfani, and Pietro Secchia. 

The Christian Democrats had one advantage. 
He was nursed by two nuns who took turns, 
day and night, and never left him. And two 
Jesuits often came to his bedside. Father Rotondo 
and Father Cappcllo. Father Rotondo was a man 
of culture, an intellectual who was to convert the 
writer with subtle arguments. Father Cappcllo 
was a holy, ascetic, mystical man, who was to 
touch the poet’s heart. Malaparte had no real re¬ 
ligion. Son of a German father, he thought of 
him.sclf as a Protestant, perhaps simply because 
he had never been baptised. Anyone visiting 
him in the nursing home completely failed to 
understand, from his talk and from the objects 
he wanted near him, which party was in the 
ascendant. Below the window stood a table on 
which was a reproduction of Giovanni Pisano’s 
Madonna with a belt which is at Prato and so 
might be considered a reminder of his youth 
and not strictly a religious symbol; two Chinese 
orcelain lions, a reminder of Communist China 
ut also of its imperial past; the arms of the city 
of Prato, a present from the Communist mayor. 


and a “Prayer of Saint Francis,” a present from 
the Bishop of Assisi, beside a blessed crucifix; a 
small statue of St. Rita of Cascia sent by a 
peasant who had made the journey to buy it on 
foot, and a small statue or a popular Chinese 
writer. There were two photographs—a portrait 
of Pius XII and a snapshot of himself (Mala- 
partc) talking to Togliatti. 

And, as we all know, neither side really won. 
At the last Malaparte asked to be baptised and 
died a Catholic. But in his will he left the villa 
he had built himself at Capri to the Chinese 
Communist writers’ union. , 

M alaparte’s father was an eccentric, 
stubborn Saxon with whom he quarrelled 
all his life. His mother came from Lombardy, a 
northern Italian province. Not only was he not 
entirely Italian, he could not even boast any 
Tuscan blood, the blood of those he loved most, 
and understood and dcscrilied better than many 
real Tuscans have done; nor did he even belong 
in Prato, his home town. In spite of this, few 
Tuscans were as Tuscan as he was, and few 
Italians as Italian; no one has .shown, with more 
conscious satisfaction, the virtues and vices of 
Italians of every age better than Malaparte, who 
in fact seems more like a made-up “character” 
than a real man. Wasn’t he a Contemporary 
imitation of Pietro Arctino? Perhaps the ex¬ 
planation lies just there—in his mixed blood (he 
placed enormous importance on “blood”; one of 
his books is called Blood', and right to the end 
he refused a blood transfusion for fear of think¬ 
ing another’s thought-s and being animated by 
another’s life). 

Only a foreigner, perhaps, can manage to be 
so crudely Italian. The “italianate Englt.shman” 
has been a “devil incarnate” from the earliest 
days of the Renaissance, for the synthetic repro¬ 
duction of the qualities that seem most obviously 
Italian in someone educated in another climate 
and another religion has really devilish results. 
The fact was that Malaparte was so convention¬ 
ally Italian that he made all the rest of “us” 
feel we were not Italian. Our country was not 
the “barbarous” Italy he defended, an island in 
Europe, cut off from the life and culture of the 
rest of the continent, and inhabited by men who 
behaved as he did, but (“we” felt) a European 
nation, immersed in a common Western culture, 
and needing to be saved from “barbarians” like 
him. Which of us was right? Perhaps the irrita¬ 
tion he aroused in us was due to the fact that we 
secretly feared he might be right; that he was 
the Italian, that is, and that we were the 
foreigners. 


Luigi Barzini 
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Future of the Liberal-Left 

By Mark Bonham Carter 


W HEN cousins quarrel, the prudent hold their 
peace. Yet the uncivil war of words that has 
been raging in the Labour Party since the election 
must be the concern of the country as a whole and 
perhaps of the Western world. When all is said 
and done the Labour Party is trying, in its own 
ferocious fashion, to define the kind of society which 
it wants to create and this is an essential activity 
of any Left-wing party. For the Left tries con¬ 
sciously to shape its environment, whereas the Right 
simply makes terms with whatever environment 
surrounds it. The Left tries to imjwsc a pattern 
on nature, the Right accepts it. In this sense Mr. 
Macmillan’s “Wind of Change’’ speech was a classic 
Conservative statement. He drew the attention of 
his audience to a change in the weather that had 
already occurred and advised them to take the neces¬ 
sary precautions. Their environment had altered, 
thcrclore their policies must alter. lie simply rc- 
jxjrted on a fact that had come to his notice rather 
late in the day, namely that “the wind of change 
is blowing through the continent. The growth of 
national con.sciousnc5.s in Africa is a political fact, 
and we must accept it as s. ch.” The kernel of his 
message was that in existing circumstances apartheid 
would not work. 

The Left-wing approach must be the opposite of 
this. What impresses the radical is not so much that 
apartheid docs not work, but that it should not 
work. His purjiose is to create a society in which it 
cannot work. 

It is in this sense that the debate in the Labour 
Party is important for it is concerned with the 
nature and purpose of a Left-wing party in the 
2oth century. The outcome will have far more 
influence on British life than, say, Mr. R. A. 
Butler’s activities at the Home Office. If a genuine 
alternative to Toryism emerges then Mr. Butler’s 
struggles with his backwoodsmen (if successful) will 
have the doubtful merit of showing that Conserva¬ 
tives can do laboriously and belatedly what others 
can do easily. 

For these and others reasons I read Mr. R. H. S. 
Crossman’s article [Encounter, April] with high 
hopes. I was, alas, disappointed. Mr. Cros.sman is 
a comet; his place in the plitical firmament has 
never been very firmly fixed and no astronomer has 
yet been able to calculate the various times and 
places at which he will appear. But it is Kncrally 
agreed that when he appears it liodes ill for some¬ 
one or other in the fairly immediate future and 
particularly in his immediate vicinity. None the less, 
when he aligned himself with the pre-Copcrnicans, 
those who watched with wonder his loyalty to the 
Labour Party Establishment in the two years pre¬ 
ceding the general election were truly amazed It 


seemed impssible that Mr. Crossman was really a 
fundamentalist who accepted wholeheartedly the 
naive interpretation of Clause 4, and of course, as 
his article “The Spectre of Revisionism’’ m^cs 
clear, it was impssible. 

His argument according to my interpretation runs 
as follows; 

/. Clause 4 docs not commit the Labour Party 
to wholesale nationalisation but to something 
called “common ownership.’’ The latter is not 
defined, but involves “the best obtainable system 
of ppular administration and control,’’ and 
thereby excludes as non-Socialist the kind of 
nationalisation instituted by die Attlee Govern¬ 
ment. 

Therefore, the Labour Party must find a new 
and radical approach to this topic. 

2. I'kough Mr. Crosland’s article accurately 
reflects the mood of the country for the last eight 
years, he wrongly dismisses the crisis coming to 
“the affluent society” for two practical and for 
a variety of theoretical reasons. The practical 
reasons arc that (a) since the beginning of the 
century the Left have only got in “when some¬ 
thing went badly wrong,” (b) the Labour Party 
was formed as a movement of protest committed 
to the Socialist transformation of society and to 
deny this would be to lose the confidence of the 
Labour Party workers. 

Therefore what is wanted is not an alternative 
government, but an opposition which would 
warn the country of the troubles ahead and show 
that they can be overcome by Socialism. 

The theoretical reasons arc: 

(a) Socialism needs to be adapted to the 20th 
century and what is required is a modern Das 
Kapital which would be something like a com¬ 
bination of the views of Dr. Balogh and Pro¬ 
fessor Galbraith. 

(b) Mr. Crosland underestimates the crisis 
which faces the whole Western world when the 
balance of pwer shifts to the Communist coun¬ 
tries. “History will force on our attention the 
superior efficiency of nationalisation” (my 
italics). 

(c) A Socialist cannot admit that dictatorship 
is inherently more efficient than democracy. He 
must assert that democracy is not only better but 
stronger than its totalitarian adversaries. 

Therefore it would be strange for the Labour 
Party to abandon the central importance of 
public ownership at the precise moment that the 
superiority of socialised economies is being 
triumphantly vindicated in world affairs. And 
therefore the Labour Party must stic^ to Clause 4 
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while awaiting the crisis it predicts, adopting 
meanwhile the role of a fighting opposition 
rather than an alternative government. 

This is hardly a cheerful analysis of the Labour 
Party’s position today, nor arc Mr. Grossman’s 
positive proposals likely to induce in the Party’s 
workers the euphoric confidence which he regards 
as so important. His formula for success consists 
mainly in taking thought for the future and this 
process will only bear electoral fruit if “something 
goes badly wrong.’’ According to Mr. Crossman, 
the Lalxiur Party must find a new and radical 
approach to nationalisation, and await the new 
critique of 20th-century society which will bring 
socialism up-to-date. Meanwhile it is advised to 
choose the role of a fighting opposition rather than 
that of an alternative government. Given that his 
premises are true, the con.sequence or something 
equally negative would certainly seem the only 
thing to do—even if it is an example of pessimistic 
Micawberism on an unusually large scale. But then 
his whole argument is the frankest admission of 
the bankruptcy of Socialism that has yet been pub¬ 
lished by an avowed Socialist. 

According to Mr. Grossman, nationalisation h la 
Attlee is not Socialism nor is it common ownership, 
nor does he tell us what either of these slogans 
means (if anything). Indeed, it is implicit in his 
whole article that he does not know what Socialism 
is If he did he would surely tell us more precisely 
what the radical ap))roach would reveal Therefore 
until Dr. Balogh and Profcssoi Galbraith have pro¬ 
duced an answer to this important question we can 
only hope that the Labour Party remains no more 
than a fightingopposition—and what an appropriate 
description that is—in the political wilderness. 

But having been led by Mr. Grossman’s advoc.acy 
to the surprising conclusion that this is the best 
thing that could h.tppen to a [Kilitical party with a 
not inglorious record in office, we are next in¬ 
formed that for purely practical reasons this process 
of re thinking is unnecessary. The fighting opposi¬ 
tion, loving what it fights for but still ignorant of 
what it loves, may find itself swept into office 
because the disaster which it predicts, occurs. In the 
2oth century, according to Mr. Grossman, a Left- 
wing party docs not get power because of the policy 
which it supports but because “something goes badly 
wrong.” Except therefore as a means of maintain¬ 
ing the morale of the party workers (and keeping 
Dr. Balogh occupied), neither Socialism nor its 
meaning matters a fig. There are pills produced 
to-day which stimulate and tranquillisc at the same 
time. As far as Mr. Grossman is concerned. Social¬ 
ism is simply that part of the pill which stimulates, 
the kernel which carries the punch is a knock-out 
drop. It is this that will sweep that ill-assorted 
triumvirate Messrs. Grossman, Cousins, and Foot 
into another 194*5. And who, one wonders, is 
cast in the role of Lepidus ? 

Nor is it germane to his article to argue whether 
it is a useful political exercise to wait upon disaster, 
nor whether it is a healthy occupation for the 
opposition to wish for it. It will occur and for two 
reasons: first for the reasons given by Professor 


Galbraith in The Affluent Society, and secondly 
because the Communist countries will prove them¬ 
selves stronger and more efficient than the West. ^ 
One criticism of The Affluent Society is that if it 
is taken literally by the English they will conclude 
that they arc far nearer to the materialist Valhalla 
it depicts than is the case. Professor Galbraith is 
concerned with the U.S. in the next decade, not 
with the U.K. in i960. We have some way to go 
before we reach the level of economic prosperity 
which he assumes or face the crisis of Affluence 
with which he is concerned. This is not to deny 
the reality or the importance of the problems he 
discusses, but merely to argue that they arc not 
immediate in the sense that they will produce an 
electoral swing in the near future. There are few 
signs that Socialism has become more popular in 
America recently. There is very little evidence that 
the Galbraithian crisis is noticed by the population 
at large, or, if noticed, resented—rather the reverse. 
For Professor Galbraith it is primarily a crisis of 
values, of arsthetic and moral rather than economic 
dimensions. To assume that its advent here will 
produce a massive swing against the Tory party 
is to assume that the electorate are sensitive in these 
directions and furthermore, if Mr. Grossman is ,to 
benefit from it, that they will regard Galbraithian 
counter-measures as being in accordance with the 
fundamentalist beliefs mummified in Glause 4. 

Nor, it must be admitted, does Mr. Grossman 
spend much time trying to substantiate this expec¬ 
tation. The disaster on which he pins his faith is 
that which will take place when the Gommunist 
countries first catch up with and then overtake the 
Western powers economically, thereby demon¬ 
strating the superior efficiency of nationalisation. 

In view of his previous argument this is indeed 
a remarkable statement. Nationalisation h la Attlee 
is dismissed by Mr. Grossman as non-Socialist 
because it is bureaucratic, unconnected with 
common ownership, and docs not conform with the 
criterion embodied in Glause 4, “the best obtainable 
system of popular administration and control.” Yet 
he asserts that History—a well-known deus ex 
machina when combined with the future tense— 
will force on our attention the superior efficiency of 
Gommunist nationalisation which to Western eyes is 
intolerably bureaucratic and centralised and which, 
outside Yugoslavia, docs not pretend to embody any 
clement of popular administration or control. 

Be this as it may, the superior efficiency of 
Socialism as demonstrated by the Gommunist bloc 
is Mr. Grossman’s knock-out drop. It is on this that 
he relics to confute Mr. Grosland and indeed any¬ 
one else who would like to see a Left-wing party 
which is not committed to the visions of the Webbs 
and the phrases in which they embodied them. And 
by efficiency in this context we must assume that 
he means economic efficiency. So far the superior 
efficiency of Gommunism has only had a chance to 
vindicate itself in countries that arc both politically 
and economically under-developed. It is certainly 
possible, though by no means proven, that the rate 
of accumulation in Ghina may exceed that of India 
(itself under a “Socialistic” government) or Japan, 
but as Mr. Grossman admils, it may well be due to 
the authority which rcadcs in a totalitarian 
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government. This is a possibility which all Western 
countries watch with acute anxiety, for no one 
denies that it would be a major disaster if India 
and Africa were to join the Communist bloc. But 
the experience of under-developed countries is not 
necessarily relevant to our own future conduct. The 
purpose of these communities is to attain a degree 
of industrial development comparable to our own 
and the road they must follow can in general be 
foreseen. For us the problem must be quite differ¬ 
ent as Professor Galbraith makes clear. Because they 
arc not yet affluent the problem of affluence docs 
not confront the under-developed countries. 

Rut even suproMNc that the Communist countries 
showed themselves stronger than the West—and 
they might well do so for reasons quite distinct 
from their particular regime.s—is this a reason why 
we .should or that we would abandon a mixed 
economy in favour of Mr. Crossman’s undefined 
ty|)e of Socialism? It is difficult to think that he 
really believes this. The basis of any democratic 
theory is surely just that moral protest in which he 
finds the foundation of socialism. The classic 
defence of political liberty does not depend on any 
consequent economic benefits and indeed the classic 
t.isc for economic freedom is generally based on the 
belief that it is essential to political liberty. It may 
well be that this view asks too much of tliose who 
arc on the edge of starvation. But the members of 
an affluent Society arc by definition alxivc the bread¬ 
line and the whole point of the Galbraitliian thesis 
is that having attained this unprecedented measure 
of general prosperity, it is possible for us to plan 
our future in accordance with criteria which are 
not solely economic. 

From a practical point of view the conclusion to be 
drawn from Mr. Crossman’s article is clear. Those 
who accept his defence of Clause 4 have voluntarily 
vacated the field of political power and retreated to 
the study. In the same issue of Encounte* he is 
.inswered by Arthur Schicsingcr, Jr.: 

As one examines the history of industrial 
society, one can safely conclude, I think, that 
ideology has almost always outstripped its 
adherents. Industrial society is determined by 
science and technology which means that it is 
involved in restlc.ss and perpetual change: as a 
consequence it always outstrips and outwits the 
ideologists. 

In other words, even supposing that Professor Gal¬ 
braith and Dr. Balogh settled down to write the 
new critique of 20th-century society aided by Mr. 
Crossman himself (who is one of the few politicians 
who could usefully contribute to such an exercise), 
the probability is that by the time their work was 
done, and certainly long before it was understood 
and incorporated m the programme of a political 
party, it would have been outstripped by events. 

In tne 20th centuiy, political ideas grow obsolescent 
with the speed or motor-car.* and guided missiles. 
Nothing could be more unexpected than to find 
Mr. Crossman of all people advising the Labour 
Party to follow a political strategy which suffers 
from all the disadvantages of Mr. Sandys* Defence 


Policy. “Blucstrcak” provides an early warning of 
the futility of redstreak politics. 

Moreover, the experience of the last nine years, and 
indeed of the last few months, merely emphasises 
the obvious fact that an alternative government is 
necessary for the British system to work. To aban¬ 
don the possibility of power is the ultimate frustra¬ 
tion in politics as any Liberal knows, and if it is the 
function of a Left-wing party to shape its environ¬ 
ment it must first put itself in a position in which 
ii is capable of doing so. By refusing to apply the 
doctrines of radicalism to itself, to its Constitution, 
or to the Trades Unions, the Labour Party has got 
itself into a position in which every tactical oppor¬ 
tunity is missed and the energy of many of its most 
intelligent members is spent in trying to breathe life 
into dead words. Far from concentrating on the 
problems of to-day, the preoccupation of the bulk 
of the Lalxiur Party appears to have been to explain 
what went wrong yesterday. Hence the extraordi¬ 
nary spectacle of three Tory victories in a row at a 
time when almost every Tory myth was being 
destroyed by events and not by the Oppsition. 

Yet to be able to concentrate on the problems of 
to-day the Labour Party must first abandon certain 
myths very near to its heart. If it is to accept a 
mixed economy it must abandon the myth that 
profit is wicked. If it believes in the imminent 
arrival of an affluent society it must abandon the 
myth of the homogeneity of the working class— 
"our people,” as Mr. Gordon Walker rather patheti¬ 
cally (and scigncurially) describes this diminishing 
band. If it believes that this country has a psitive 
and constructive role to play in the contemporary 
world then we must learn to look outwards and 
not inwards. A weakness for Summitry, a belief in 
the pssibility of an independent British deterrent 
(or alternatively in unilateral nuclear disarmament), 
a Commonwealth fixation, and an almost total 
failure to recognise (still less to welcome) the Euro¬ 
pan Movement and its vital importance to econo¬ 
mic expansion—all these facets of the Labour 
Party’s failure stem from a preoccupation with the 
past that is also intensely parochial. 

There are four crf.at problems facing the West 
to-day: (i) how to become affluent and civilised, 
(2) how to become affluent and co-exist pacefully 
with tho.se countries which arc still on the edge of 
starvation, (3) how to prevent the world from total 
self-destruction, (4) how to break down the barriers 
of national sovereignty. 

Our success in solving these problems will in 
each case depend on our success in .solving the last. 
This country, which has unequalled experience in 
making international institutions work, might, if it 
so determined, play a uniquely constructive part. 
But it is not the habit of Conservatives to engage 
in the necessary destruction of national mytholow, 
nor does it seem likely that there will be time for 
the subtle adjustments in attitude and plicy so 
dear to them. Many spcics have failed to survive 
just because they took too long to adapt themselves 
to new situations. It is for Radicals who, unlike the 
animal creation, impse their will upn nature, to 
carry out this task. 
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Old Orders Changing 

By Frank Kerrnode 


I T Is an ancient and productive literary habit 
to compare things as they are with things as 
they used to be. “We are scarce our fathers’ 
shadows cast at noon.” Decisive historical 
events, types of the aboriginal catastrophe, 
acquire the character of images upon which too 
much cannot be said, since they sum up our 
separation from joy or civility. So, in Imperial 
Rome, they looked back to the Republic; so to 
this day they look back past the Reformation or 
the Renaissance or the Civil War, the points at 
which our characteristic disorders began. The 
practice has its dangers; the prelapsarian can 
become merely a moral and intellectual deep 
shelter, and there is some difficulty in drawing 
the line between the good old days of the vulgar 
myth and the intellectual’s nostalgia for some 
“organic society.” The lost paradise lies archc- 
typally behind much worthless historical fiction, 
and agreeable though it may seem that the com¬ 
munity as a whole appears to share the view 
that the second Temple is not like the first, the 
fact is that the first can be reconstructed on the 
South Shore, or on a Hollywood set, far more 
comfortably than in a work of imagination. The 
first requirement for such a work, on such a 
theme, is dry intelligence working on real in¬ 
formation. To be obsessed by the chosen his¬ 
torical moment, as a theologian might meditate 
the Incarnation, so that one shares it with every¬ 
body yet avoids all contamination from less 
worthy and less austere intelligences—that is the 
basic qualification. Put another way, it is a 
power of self-criticism perhaps found only in an 
aristocratic, but not baroarian, sensibility. A few 
modern historical novelists have this quality. 
The authors of these two books* have it to an 
extraordinary degree, especially Mr. Tate, whose 
theme, the break-up of the Old South, is known 
to be unusually productive of gushing nonsense. 

* The Fathers. By Alcan Tate. Eyre & Spottis- 
woodc, i8s. The Leopard. By Giuseppe di Lampe¬ 
dusa. Collins, Harvill. i6s. 


If, as we are told, many Americans have a 
confused and erroneous idea of the Old South, 
it is not very likely that we, founding ours on 
Uncle Tom's Cabin and Gone with the Wind, 
can avoid mistakes. Mr. Tate, of course, is 
thoroughly informed, but it is not his business 
to impart information. His novel is Virginia- 
colour, steeped in the province, but if he mtfn- 
lions, say, Helper—a book studied by his prin¬ 
cipal character and locked away from other 
members of the household—he will not add that 
this book was called The Impending Crisis in 
the South (1857), explain its importance. And 
this necessary reticence extends to matters more 
subtle: to the landscape and the climate, still to 
the European and the Yankee surprising, exotic; 
to the Jeffersonian politics of the old Southern 
aristocrat; to the archaic manners of the South 
and particularly to its views on personal honour, 
which make credible the violence of Mr. Tate’s 
climax. In fact, as presented this climax is hardly 
violent at all; Mr. Tate’s strategy requires the 
maintenance of a very even tone and the preser¬ 
vation of the reader’s distance from the events 
described. All the meanings are qualified by this 
calmness and this distance, and at certain crucial 
moments, narrative and symbolic, one senses the 
huge invisible effort the feat required. Explana¬ 
tion, discrimination between fact and myth, 
would have falsified all this, but their absence 
makes the work a delicate undertaking for 
English readers; for the tension between fact 
and myth is essential to the novel. 

T h e myth of a valuable and archaic Southern 
civilisation is not without basis. Crivecoeur 
could call Charleston the most brilliant of 
American cities. The antebellum South thought 
of itself as in a great tradition, the heir of 
Greece and Rome; and if its account of its 
aristocratic provenance was largely spurious, it 
was for all that essentially aristocratic in its 
structure. Yet it was » perversely democratic 
aristocracy, if only because of the slaves, whose 
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very existence made it impossible to set difficult 
barriers between different classes of whites.- In 
any case, the population was bound together by 
blood, by a network of cousinships that took no 
account of status and even included slaves. The 
Negro was not feared or hated in the antebellum 
South, and he was not—effectively at any rate- 
exploited (all parties, including Mr. Tate’s 
Agrarians, seem to be agreed that the slave 
system was extremely, perhaps disastrously, 
wasteful). Any civilisation is built on paradoxes, 
but few so curiously as this one. These back¬ 
ward-looking, fine-mannered men had the 
activity of pioneers and hunters, and their natural 
violence was fostered by the alternately languid 
and vehement climate. Civic and personal pride 
coexisted with a central hedonism, a passion for 
gaming, drinking, love-making, talking. It was 
a world no outsider could improve, and one 
could represent the Yankee attack on slavery as 
directed not only against one’s way of life, but 
against civility itself, even against God. The 
emphasis on personal honour is a feature of 
societies which feel themselves highly privileged; 
the South had its duelling, and was strong on 
the honour of women—the “fragile membrane’’ 
as Faulkner calls it, that needs so much male 
blood to protect it. At the climax of Mr. Tate’s 
novel a Negro enters a girl’s room and attacks 
her; the consequences are death, madness, 
sterility. But what seems myth—the revival of 
some incredible tabu—is a matter of fact. Such 
tabus arc protection from what Mr. Tate calls 
the aby.ss, essential though atavistic elements of 
civility. 

An image of civility so distinctive, and so 
decisively destroyed by war, can stand quite as 
well as that of England before its Civil War for 
the vanquished homogeneous culture that pre¬ 
ceded some great dissociation, the effects of 
which we now suffer. It had all the gifts save 
art; and that, as Henry James said, is a symptom 
of the unhappy society. What the English Civil 
War meant to Mr. Eliot the American means 
to Mr. Tate; the moment when the modern 
chaos began, though it cast its shadow before. 
His book is about the antebellum South under 
that shadow. 

The War, so considered, is also a myth with 
correlative facts. It is commonplace that one 
thing more than any other sets the Southerner 
apart from other Americans: he is the only 
American who has ever known defeat, been 
beaten, occupied and reconstructed, seen his 
society wrecked and had no power to rebuild it 
on the old lines. Hence, as Cash said in The 
Mind of the South, a division developed in the 
“Southern psyche’’—the old hedonism warred 
with a new puritanism, old loyalties with new 
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detestations. A tolerant society became bigoted. 
The Klan attacked not only the now-hated 
Negroes but Jews, atheists, fornicators. And 
Yankee culture moved in. The link with the 
past, the “traditional men,’’ was gone. In Mr. 
Tate’s poem the Confederate grav^ard stands, 
in his own words, for “the cut-off-ncss of the 
modern ‘intellectual man’ from the world.’* 
Could anything be saved? Mr. Tate and his 
friends in the ’twenties proposed and developed 
an Agrarian solution for the South, and were 
accused of sentimental organicism, of naively 
hoping to revive the virtues of the antique 
world by restoring its economic forms. Wnat 
they really wanted was a new society uncon¬ 
taminated by the industrial capitalism of the 
North, a society living close to life in a manner 
made impossible by the great dissociation. “I 
never thought of Agrarianism as a restoration of 
anything in the Old South,’’ Mr. Tate says ex¬ 
plicitly, “I saw it as something to be created ... 
not only in llie South ... but... in the moral 
and religious outlook of Western man.’’ He 
sought a way of life having the kind of order 
that is now found only in art; an order available 
to all, and not only to the estranged artist. Mr. 
Tate also proposed a theory of “tension” in 
poetry (an extensive literal statement qualifies 
and is qualified by intensive figurative signifi¬ 
cances) which is a translation to aesthetics of this 
view of life. And his meditations on the South, 
or the image of it he has made, include these 
complementary literal and figurative aspects. 
Finally, in 1938, in this novel, he presents the 
image itself at its most complex, containing the 
maximum tension between letter and spirit, fact 
and myth. 

Thus the calm of the book is not merely a 
matter of Southern dignity (though that has its 
place in the effect) but of intellectual control, 
the tightened bow. The South is matter of fact; 
but it is also 

a pleasant land 

Where even death could please 

Us with an ancient pun — 

All dying for the hand 

Of the mother of silences. 

The “place” of the Buchans is called “Pleasant 
Hill,” in recognition of the basic myth; but it is 
not Paradise, it is merely a place where the 
radical human values are recognised, where the 
community and not the individual owns the 
myths which fence off the abyss. The time is 
just before the War. The narrator is Lacy 
Buchan, now old, speaking of the pleasant land 
as he saw it in boyhood. Memory works on a 
series of images: the death of Lacy’s mother and 
the mourning of the “connection;” a chivalric 
tournament; the beginning of the fighting; a 
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Faulknerian family disaster; the burning of 
Pleasant Hill by Union troops. It would be diffi¬ 
cult to exaggerate the skill and integrity of the 
presentation, the slow unfolding of figurative 
significance. The principal characters are Major 
Buchan and his sons and daughter; George 
Posey, caught between the Old and the New 
South, who becomes Buchan’s son-in-law; 
Yellow Jim, a Negro half-brother of Posey’s. 
The basic fable is virtually Greek; rarely out¬ 
side Greek drama is there to be found this blend 
of civilisation and primitive ritual, the gentle¬ 
man who is euphues but at home in the actual 
life, and with his roots in immemorial custom. 

Major Buchan’s mistake—his hamartia —is the 
honourable one of backing the wrong version 
of history; he finds himself giving his daughter 
to Posey, whom he cannot understand, and 
adhering to the Union when his family yields to 
the overwhelming emotional attraction of Con¬ 
federacy. All depends, in the book, upon the 
successful rendering of his dignity and authority, 
the order of his house. But the detail that shows 
his life and his house to be in some ways less 
than great—archaistic revivals of a dead past, 
like the splendours of the jousting—is also im¬ 
portant. Woven into the myopically rendered 
texture of the book arc the qualifying facts; Mr. 
Broadacre forgetting to spit out his tobacco 
before making a formal oration on Southern 
chivalry, unsurpassed in the world; Lacy’s 
mother conducting a household task as a 
little ritual “not very old to be sure but 
to my mother immemorial;’’ the revived cus¬ 
tom of duelling. These arc the newly created 
traditions that Posey, the new man, dishonours. 
He is stronger than his opponent in the duel but 
will not fight it; he cannot be disarmed by the 
only weapon Major Buchan uses against him, 
a subtle withdrawal of courtesy. But his dis¬ 
regard for the absurd forms of his society is a 
symptom of his estrangement. He fears the dead, 
is embarrassed by the sight of a bull mounting 
a cow. The nature of the Buchan commitment 
to life he does not understand. “They’ll all 
starve to death,’’ he says, “They do nothing but 
die and marry and think about the honour of 
Virginia.” He sells Yellow Jim, his half-brother, 
treating him as “liquid capital,” and so precipi¬ 
tates the domestic crisis of the attack on his 
sister. Even then Po.sey is half-hearted about the 
obligation to kill Jim, and the job is done by 
Semmes Buchan, Lacy’s elder brother, whom 
Posey kills instead. He also kills his enemy 
Langton, a man as representative of the Old 
South in his corrupt activity as Semmes is in 
his archaic sense of honour. Posey’s position in 
the War is ambiguous; he smuggles arms, carry¬ 
ing the carpet-bag which a few years later was 
the hated emblem of Yankee exploitation. Posey 


destroys the Buchans as surely as the War, and 
he docs it out of a modern confusion, doing evil 
“because he has not the will to do good.” The 
Old South is the Major, disowning his son for 
choosing Confederacy, but surrendering his 
house and his life rather than tell a Yankee 
officer that he himself is not “seecesh.” As Lacy 
and Posey leave his grave, Lacy to return to the 
fighting, Posey to disappear on his own 
occasions, we learn of the last Buchan victim: 
Lacy. We know what to make of Posey, but 
there is always more to be made; as when Lacy, 
in his last sentence, declares his allegiance in 
the remarkable sentence, as I'lch a sentence as 
ever ended a novel: “If I am killed it will be 
iKcausc I love him more than I love any man,” 
This is the reward of Mr. Tate’s method: his 
images, though always sufficient, accrete signi¬ 
ficance as the narration develops, so that the 
whole book grows steadily in the mind. 

The dignity and power of this book depend 
upon the power of a central image presented 
with concreteness and profundity, and not upon 
one’s acceptance of Mr. Tate’s history. But with¬ 
out his integrity of intellect and imagination the 
image would have been false and imperfect in 
ways that might have exposed it to such dis¬ 
agreements. By a bold device, the intervention 
of a gho.st, Mr. Tate hands on this image to us 
through three generations of Buchans; it is as if 
ratified by a time-defeating community of senti¬ 
ment, and the life in it is good and transmissible 
as well as tragic. If we could rescue the word 
“civilised” from the smart and fashionable, we 
could apply it, in deep admiration, to this book. 

T hb I.eopard is also a deeply meditated 
book, extremely original and possessing an 
archaic harshness of feeling, more alien and 
more ancient than the civilised calm of The 
Fathers. It is, however, a less consistently well- 
made work; there are one or two sermons, points 
where the exposition of ideas gets the better of 
the total figuration of the image; there is also 
an episode (Father Pirrone’s intervention in a 
peasant marriage-dispute) which makes a rele¬ 
vant point but which adheres much more loosely 
to the main body of the novel than anything 
Tate would permit. It is also, of course, an 
aristocratic novel, but with a very different 
heritage from that of The Fathers. If it has the 
brilliant intelligence of Stendhal it has also 
something of his superior carelessness. But only 
a little; it is a work entirely worthy of that 
master (whose admiration for Ariosto Lampe¬ 
dusa evidently shared) and it is also in many 
ways a work of this century. The coincidence of 
theme with Tate’s is i«markable. A Southern 
world is changed by soldiers from the North; 
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but now the South is Sicily and the soldiers 
Garibaldis. The time (i860) is the same. The 
theme—the break-up of a civilisation—is the 
same, though what is lost here is, for all its 
power, a world of death. And at a level not far 
below the surface the theme of The leopard is 
death, the conditions under which men as well 
as societies long for it. 

The novel opens with a wonderful scene; the 
Prince of Salina at his devotions, surrounded by 
his family. The women rise and expose the wall- 
paintings, the mythological gods of a religion 
that dominated Sicily before Christianity and 
still lends it life. The Prince, physically vast, 
sensual, irresponsible, walks with his dog Ben- 
dic6 in a garden full of the nauseating rich 
scents of a Sicilian summer, the European 
flowers tormented by the heat into giving 
Eastern odours. He scratches some lichen otf a 
decaying Flora, and remembers the smell of a 
soldier’s corpse found rotting in the garden. He 
thinks of his king, of a monarchy with death in 
its face. After dinner, at which the family retreat 
into silence from the mere threat of his irrita¬ 
bility, he takes himself off to Palermo (forcing 
his Jesuit chaplain to accompany him) in order 
to obtain from Mariannina the satisfactions not 
to be had from his pious wife. But he lives for 
liis astronomical studies, associated in his mind 
with the calm, as women arc associated with the 
pleasure, of death. He is the old order, arbitrary, 
cruel, careless, yet in sympathy with the country 
and its peasants; above all in love with death. 


tions of flight, he knows that it is hopeless; the 
Southern wish for death is near fulflimcnt. He 
is the last of the Leopards. In a remarkable 
appendix we hear of his barren daughters sur¬ 
rounded by bogus religious relics and throwing 
away the stuffed body of Bendic6, the last relic 
of the Prince. His death—another extraordinary 
passage—is like the death of a world. The corpse 
of the soldier sends its sweet, rotten smell 
through the book. 

The languor and the violence of this more 
desperate South is beautifully conveyed; the 
book is held in the grip of its opening sentence 
—Nunc et in hora morUs nostrae —throughout. 
Always associated with this knowledge of death 
arc the Prince’s love of the undisturbed stars, 
and a pervasive .sensuality made civil by easy 
autocratic wit. The wit of Lampedusa is equal 
to the demands of a crucial dinner party; and 
in describing the sensuality of Tancredi’s woo¬ 
ing in the great house at Oonnafugata—a new- 
stylc courtship stained with the dead dust of 
centuries—he achieves something absolutely 
original, a kind of erotic fugue. Lampedusa’s 
talent was clearly enormous; Mr. Colquhoun’s 
translation has immense resource; and the book 
is, as it stands in English, worthy of all the 
admiration that it has received. The civilisation 
that ends with Salina is greater and darker 
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The rise of the class which threatens the 
supremacy of Salina’s is represented by such men 
as Calogero, who arrives at the Prince’s dinner¬ 
party in tails, when the Prince has, out of con¬ 
sideration for him, not dressed. Tancredi, the 
Prince’s nephew, is the Posey of the book, a 
penniless, charming, trimming aristocrat, who 
fights with Garibaldi—herald of the new order 
in which Calogero is the equal of Salina—but 
does so only in order to save what can be saved 
of the old ways. P'or the same reason, though 
also for love, he marries Angelica, Calogcro’s 
daughter. It is Tancredi’s way to get the girl 
and the money, and the Prince’s favourite 
peaches into the bargain. But the old order docs 
change. The Prince betrays the past. (He has 
wine-glasses with the initials F.D. engraved on 
them, gifts of the King; but when he drinks 
Tancredi’s health in a single gulp, “the initials, 
which stood out clearly on the golden colour of 
the full glass, were no longer visible.” He changes 
his manners to fit the needs of survival 
in the new world. But as he watches a shot 
rabbit die in landscape that had not changed 
since the Phoenicians laboured across it, observ¬ 
ing the paws uselessly mimicking the contrac- 
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than Major Buchan’s; and Lampedusa has got 
its presence into his book, which therefore is 
a bigger book than Tate’s. There is nothing that 
a Major Buchan can do which has the sheer 
historical weight of significance that Salina’s 
dealings with the Jesuit, in part submissive, in 
part insulting—as when he makes the priest help 
to dry his magnificent and recently sinning body 
—have as a natural right. Yet of the two books 
Mr. Tate’s is the more perfect. It cannot be more 
than once or twice in a lifetime that a critic 
might have on his table, at the same time, two 
new novels of such rare quality. 


Outside the Whale 

Out of Apathy. New Left Books Essays, ed. 

E. P. Thompson. Stevens &- Sons, Ltd. 15s. 

N A recent issue of Encounter Mr. Anthony 
Hartley urged a hypothetical Akiermaston 
marcher to explain whether the anti-nuclear 
campaigners “regard as one of their objectives a 
break with nato and the American alliance.” So 
far as the authors of the essays here under re¬ 
view arc concerned, there is no question about 
it: NATO is condemned not just on military 
grounds, but—to quote from Mr. Norman Birn- 
bauin's general foreword—because “Britain’s 
participation in the Atlantic Alliance is one of 
the sources of the anti-socialist atmosphere per¬ 
vading our politics.” At a deeper level, “Nato- 
polis”—Mr. E. P. Thompson’s term for the part 
of the world organised under U.S. leadership— 
is di.scovcrcd to be the breeding-ground of a 
“Natopolitan” ideology of despairing quietism 
about politics which forms the counterpart of 
Stalinist orthodoxy. The problem for socialists 
who wish to emerge from the “Age of Apathy” 
is to get “Outside the Whale,” the “Whale” 
being acceptance of the Cold War as unalter¬ 
able; and the escape-hatch offered to the socialist 
Jonah is the realisation that the British have it 
in their power to save themselves by their exer¬ 
tion, if not the rest of the world by their 
example. To quote from another contributor to 
the volume, Mr. Peter Worsley: 

Britain is in a unique position in all this. What 
India has achieved would be as nothing compared 
to the immense pressure Britain could generate, 
in alliance with India, Ghana, Yugoslavia (sic) 
and backed by the uncommitted countries, for 
world peace and active neutrality. And most of 
tlicse uncommitted nations are countries which 
could, under such stimulus, move towards 

socialism-India, Austria, Israel, Indonesia, 

Ghana, to name a few... not forming another 
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frozen bloc, but trading and communicadng 

freely, gradually breaking down the existing 

barriers on both sides. 

So bald a summary of the political pro¬ 
gramme oudined in this essay necessarily tails 
to do justice to the thinking that underlies the 
New Left’s concrete specifications for pulling 
the socialist rabbit out of the neutralist hat. StilH 
one cannot help noticing that New Zealand and 
Sweden—both ruled by Labour governments— 
do not figure in a list which includes the 
democracies governed by Marshal Tito and 
President Soekarno: New Zealand doubtless 
because it has committed the unforgivable sin 
of linking its defences with the U.S.A.; Sweden 
perhaps Mcause, although neutral, it has been 
toying with the idea of acquiring a nuclear 
carapace. This leads to the reflection that a 
Socialist government which armed itself with 
atomic weapons for the purpose of guarding its 
neutrality would pose an exceedingly tough ideo¬ 
logical problem for New Leftists who arc also 
nuclear disarmers. What comes first: breaking 
free of “Natopolis” or being disarmed? And 
what if these aims should conflict? 

The real importance of this collection of essays 
fortunately is not exhausted by these silly exer¬ 
cises in wishful thinking. Out of Apathy con¬ 
tains no earth-shaking revelations, but it is a 
respectable contribution to the debate now going 
on within the Labour movement, and some of 
the essays do break new ground. Mr. Thompson, 
when not busy denouncing the Natopolitan cor¬ 
ruption of intellectuals who do not agree with 
him, has something important to say about the 
political morality of a generation which has at 
any rate managed to get outside the Stalinist 
whale; Mr. Alasdair MacIntyre outlines the kind 
of sophisticated Hegelian neo-Marxism which 
has for years been debated in France, Italy, and 
Poland (and in the U.S.A. and West Germany 
too, though he fails to realise it) but is still new 
to this country; Mr. Ralph Samuel, Mr. Stuart 
Hall, and Mr. Kenneth Alexander write 
trenchantly about corporate capitalism and the 
limits of the welfare state; and Mr. Worsley, 
when not haunted by ghosts from the political 
past, is able to document the growing irrelevance 
of Conservative imperialism (though his rhetori¬ 
cal antithesis “Renaissance or off-shore island?” 
begs all the real questions concerning Britain’s 
status in Europe). Compared with the rather 
amateurish writings brought together in Declara¬ 
tion and Conviction, this latest symposium of 
New Left theorising represents a step forward. 
At least the contributors display a standard of 
professional competence which was not always 
evident in the earlier essay collections. 

Why is it finally not possible to feel that the 
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authors have managed to pull socialist theory 
and practice together into a new whole? The 
trouble would seem to lie at the political level. 
There are elements of a genuinely novel, fruitful, 
and undogmatic kind of thinking in Mr. 
MacIntyre’s critique of utilitarianism or in Mr. 
Thompson’s challenge to the apathetic “realism” 
which grew out of die political stalemate of the 
’fifties; but these ideas are not pursued to the end 
because the authors are too impatient to trans¬ 
late their insights into the language of practical 
politics. “Natopolis”—a grotesque conceit no 
less surrealist than Orwell’s fantasies, whose 
effect on the young is deplored by Mr. Thomp¬ 
son—is invoked to render plausible the assertion 
that at bottom East and West are pretty much 
alike; a futile attempt is made to rc-kindle the 
emotions of the Spanish Civil War and the 
Second World War (which was not just an anti- 
Fascist crusade); the illusions of 1945—which 
were not shared by everyone—are treated as 
sacrosanct, and their loss is blamed in unequal 
parts on Stalin and on the Americans (who 
appear to be the real culprits). There is no recog¬ 
nition that the Western world may be held to¬ 
gether by something besides capitalism and the 
Bomb. Characteristically, the intensification of 
the Cold War in 1948 is noted without any men¬ 
tion that Berlin served as the catalyst, and that 
it was the democratic labour movement which 
bore the brunt of the Soviet offensive. 

The spectre which haunts Mr. Thompson is 
that of Orwell; he is forever trying to render 
justice to that gloomy stoic, while refusing to 
follow him into acceptance of the world as un¬ 
changeable. But the edge of his argument is 
blunted by polemical irrclcvancies arising from 
impatience to have done with theorising and get 
into the arena of Aldermaston marches and 
other forms of political shadow-boxing. Mr. 
MacIntyre, too, has his King Charles’ Head; it 
is—Trotsky! We arc urged to decide between 
“Keynes with his peerage, Trotsky with an ice¬ 
pick in his skull. They arc the twin lives 
fXJtwcen which intellectual choice in our society 
lies.” Between p.itrician liberalism and the 
utopian expectations of 1917 there is a no-man’s- 
land uninhabited by any political formation to 
which this writer can honestly lend his 
allegiance. Fortunately, the majority of his col¬ 
leagues seem less wedded to romanticism; one 
gathers that, at least for Mr. Hall and Mr. Alex¬ 
ander, there is work to be done in this world 
which docs not involve such hopeless and im¬ 
possible choices. 

If intellectual disillusionment with the French 
Revolution around 1850 or 1840—one of Mr. 
Thompson’s themes—be taken as a standard for 
comparison with the present situation, it is worth 
noting that by then the more advanced spirits 


in Europe had shaken off the paralysing effect 
of controversy over the respective merits 
of Girondist, Jacobin, and Bonapartist pro¬ 
grammes, and got down to the serious business 
of coping with the newly emerging problems of 
European society in the industrial age. Possibly 
we arc witnessing a similar process of regroup¬ 
ing, now that disenchantment over the fruits of 
the Russian Revolution is giving way to a 
resolve to make the most of whatever oppor¬ 
tunities remain. 

There arc signs of such a reorientation in these 
essays, though nostalgia for the recent past 
remains strong. The break with Leninist- 
Stalinist thinking is radical and profound; if 
there is as yet no new synthesis to take the place 
of the old one, there is at any rate a chalfcngc 
to the stale indifference of the ’fifties, and for 
this one may he grateful to the authors, and 
even forgive them their tiresome pose of moral 
superiority. At least they have managed not to 
be dull. 

G. L. Arnold 


Gide as Critic 

Andr£ Gide: Pretexts. Reflections on Litera¬ 
ture and Morality. Selected, Edited, and Intro¬ 
duced by Justin O’Brien. Seef^er & Warburg, 

35s- 

T h E R £ is a tendency among Gidc’s admirers 
to prefer the diaries to the works of fiction, 
tc argue that he was not really a novelist at all. 
I myself do not share this view. I think that 
Gidc’s reputation will ultimately rest on three 
short works of fiction: L'lmmoraliste, La Porte 
itroite, and La Symphonic pastorale. They re¬ 
present a considerable though limited achieve¬ 
ment. The nature of the limitation was suggested 
by Gide when he described La Porte itroite as 
a “work of criticism.” Mr. O’Brien introduces 
his eulogy of Gide’s criticism by quoting his 
dictum that “criticism is at the base of all art.” 
We may feel that though criticism plays an im¬ 
portant part in creation as creation does in 
criticism, the essential factor is to preserve a 
balance between the two. Gide’s failure to do so 
explains the impression that both his fiction and 
his criticism were somehow too cerebral, that 
they were the work of a talented man of letters 
rather than an artist. If his trilogy remains an 
exceptional work, it is largely the result of a 
fortunate accident. For under the guise of fiction 
he gives a critical account of three decisive 
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phases in his personal life, examines from three 
different angles the relationship between his wife 
and himself which was the central drama of his 
existence. 

The criticism of practitioners has a particular 
value. It is not necessarily superior to other criti¬ 
cism, but it gives us an insight into technical 
problems, into the way in which a work of art 
comes into being, that we are less likely to find 
elsewhere. 

It has been said that the criticism of Henry 
James or D. H. Lawrence or Proust tells us 
more about their own work than about their 
subjects. It was undoubtedly personal; it was 
undoubtedly coloured by their own conceptions 
of art, but they were able to transcend the per¬ 
sonal element and produce criticism of general 
validity. James on the French novel, Lawrence 
on the American novel or Proust on Sainte- 
Beuve may provoke disagreement, but their 
essays are wonderfully illuminating. 

Gidc was not a novclist<ritic of the calibre 
of these masters, but he published several 
volumes of miscellaneous criticism and a mono¬ 
graph on Dostoievsky, and there is a great deal 
of criticism to be found in the diaries. The work 
under review consists of selections from four 
volumes of Gidc’s occasional criticism done into 
American. The result is not impressive. There is 
little to quarrel with in the lectures on literary 
influence, nationalism in literature or the 
theatre, and little to applaud. The controversies 
which provided the “pretexts" for the attacks 
on Faguet and Barres arc long since forgotten. 
With the exception of the preface to Armance, 
the studies of individual writers arc not particu¬ 
larly penetrating. The vivid glimpse of Oscar 
Wilde after his release from prison is the best 
thing in the book, and the “Reflections on Ger¬ 
many" show that Gide was happier when deal¬ 
ing with general ideas than when discussing 
purely literary productions. 

It is interesting to observe that the incidental 
criticism, which is scattered among the pages 
of the diaries, is often more acute and certainly 
more revealing than Gidc’s formal essays. He 
continually emphasised his concern with “life” 
which was supposed to be expressed in the 
rhapsodic utterances of the Nourritures terres- 
tres, but the dominant impression that we get 
from the diaries is that of an extremely bookish 
man perpetually browsing over the best authors 
or struggling to keep abreast with the latest 
developments. He takes himself very seriously. 
He seems to fee! that it is incumbent on him 
to gnaw his way through the whole corpus of 
world literature. “I can see,” he writes in 1891, 
“that I shall have to read Stendhal, the Encyclo¬ 
paedia, Swift, Condillac . . . and above all 
the male authors; Aristophanes, Shakespeare, 


Rabelais." “Four hours to kill at Rennes,” we 
And him writing in 1908. “Read some Bergson 
in the train. Found a Pushkin at the Rennes 
Fair and at once plunged into it with delight." 
The amount that he read on the same day is 
sometimes extraordinary: 

Finished reading Dickens’ Our Mutual Friend 
(re reading). Went back to L'Fducation senti- 
mentale. The third volume o£ Sodonte et 
Comorrhe, Sarassine, and a dozen chapters of 
L<r Rouge et le noir. (1925.) 

When France fell in 1940 Gidc was busy re¬ 
reading Zola: 

I have just rc-rcad La Fortune des Rougon with 
the greatest pleasure. Certain chapters arc worthy 
of Balzac, and Balzac at his best. ( 24 th June.) 

Hostilities came to an end during the night. 
One hardly dares rejoice when one thinks of 
what is in store for us. ( 25 lh June.) 

The entry for June 26th opens with a per¬ 
functory reference to the "Affreux disoeuvt-e- 
ment de I'attente," but he is soon back on the 
“beauties” of Faust, and the merits of La 
DSbdcle as a picture of military defeat. 

Gidc was not in general a good critic of 
poetry, but his discussions of Racine arc an 
exception. He had a good car and his comments 
on Racine’s language arc illuminating. There is 
a remark on Stendhal in the Journal des "Faux- 
monnayeurs" which conveys very well the start¬ 
ling, disconcerting element in that writer’s prose 
style: 

With vStcndhal one sentence never calls the 
next into being, or is produced by the one that 
went before. Each stands perpendicularly to the 
fact or idea. 

He admired the best of Zola, but when he 
describes one of the lesser volumes of the 
Rougon-Macquart cycle as “written with a blunt 
pencil” he scores a palpable hit. On occasion 
ne can puncture an inflated reputation. Thco 
phile Gautier is "un des plus inutiles pSroreur< 
dont puisse s’encombrer une littSrature.” Hate 
often made him a clear-sighted critic of his con¬ 
temporaries. In 1921 he attends a performance 
of Cocteau’s Parade. He meets the author wan¬ 
dering around in the wings, "vieilli, contract^, 
douloureux." He observes of the work: 

He knows that the decors and costumes arc by 
Picasso, that the music is by Satie, but he wonders 
whether Picasso and Satie are not by him. 

He was an omnivorous reader, but we con¬ 
tinually have the impression that he was much 
less concerned with a writer’s intrinsic merits 
than his usefulness as an example, that he was 
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can be called "scientific**, the economist 
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always trying to find out how the masters did 
it in the hope that he might manage to bring 
it off himself: 

When I read Rimbaud and the sixth canto of 
Maldoror, I feel ashamed of my own work and 
disgusted with everything which is simply a pro¬ 
duct of culture. It seems to me that I was born 
for other things, (1905 ) 

Stendhal has never provided me with susten¬ 
ance; but I always come back to him. He is my 
cuttle-bone; I sharpen my beak on him. (1907.) 

We expect the criticism of a practitioner to be 
personal. Gidc was not simply more personal 
than James or Lawrence or Proust; he was per¬ 
sonal in a different way. What is striking is the 
manner in which his judgments, even when they 
appear most detached, invariably lead back to 
tnc self. The three illustrations which follow 
are taken from the diaries, a magazine article, 
and the Faux-monnayeurs: 

I love Racine’s verse more than any other 
form of literary production. I admire Shake¬ 
speare enormously; but with Racine I h.ivc a 
feeling that I never get with Shakespeare: the 
sense of perfection. Jean S., in a very interesting 
di.scussion, criticised Racine on the grounds that 
his characters do not go on living after the curtain 
falls, while Shakespeare’s, as he rightly said, 
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appear for a moment in front of the footlights, 
but we feel that this is not the end of them and 
that we might meet them when the play is over. 
Now it is precisely this exact delimitation, the 
fact that they do not step outside the frame, the 
sharpness of the contours, which pleases me. 

The classical work of art tells of the triumph 
of order and measure over inner romanticism. 
The greater the inner revolt of the object brought 
under subjection, the more beautiful is the work 
of art. If the material is subdued ahead of time, 
the work is cold and lifeless. 

The books that I have written up to now seem 
to me to resemble the ponds in public parks. 
Their contour is precise, perhaps even perfect, 
but the water in them is captive and lifeless. At 
present I want to let it (low in accordance with 
its inclination, sometimes rapidly and sometimes 
slowly, forming patterns which I refuse to 
predict. 

It was not an accident that the Princcsse de 
Cloves, which is sometimes described as the first 
modern novel, was published the year after the 
production of Phidre. For the French classic 
drama had a decisive influence on the French 
clas.sic novel. It gave the novel its tautness, its 
economy, its linear perfection. Form in this sense 
is not a technicality, a mere question of shape. 
It is a method of apprehending experience, a 
quality of the writer’s vision. That is why it is 
perennial in French literature, why in spite 
of the experiments in form of a Balzac, a Zola, 
or a Proust, wc find the classic form re-appear¬ 
ing in the best work of Gidc, Mauriac, and 
Camus. 

Racine was not simply one of Gidc’s favourite 
writers: he was the preponderant influence in 
his literary development. Now there is one very 
striking thing about the three passages that I 
have quoted. Racine appears to be the perfect 
illustration of the definition of classicism in the 
second quotation. It is remarkable, however, 
that in writing of Racine, Gide has nothing 
to say about the “inner revolt,” about the 
violence which gives Racine his tremendous 
impact. He concentrates on Racine’s formal per¬ 
fection, on the neatness and completeness with 
which experience fits into the “frame.” £douard, 
commenting on the limitations of his earlier 
hooks in the third passage, is clearly Gide reflect¬ 
ing on the limitations of the rfeits. The defini¬ 
tion of classicism is applied, as it were, in 
reverse. The preciseness of the “contours,” even 
their “perfection,” arc equated with the “life- 
Icssncss” which comes from “material subdued 
ahead of time.” 

The novel itself docs, indeed, illustrate the 
limitations of Gide’s art? It shows quite clearly 
that the larger canvas did not suit his talents, 
that his experience (when not concerned with 
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his personal drama) was too faint, too meagre, 
to fill the “frame.” Les Faux-monnayeurs is hot 
simply an interesting experiment that failed; it 
ii a prime example of what I have called the 
man-of'lctters novel as opposed to the novelist’s 
novel. This lends point to another observation 
which occurs in one of Edouard’s “discourses” 
on the novel: 

If you choose to put it like that, the notebook 
will contain a running commentary on my novel; 
or better, on the novel in general. Think of the 
interest that a similar notebook by Balzac or 
Dickens would have for us; if we had the diary 
of L'Fducation sentimentale or The Brothers 
Karamazov] The story of the work and its gesta¬ 
tion! It would be passionately interesting... 
more interesting than the work itself.... 
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It has been plausibly suggested that Gidc 
wrote the Faux-monnayeurs in an attempt to 
emulate the technical originality of A la 
Recherche du temps perdu. It may well be so. 
For this passage reveals the approach of the 
amateur, the man who is more interested in 
how the job is done than in what is done, the 
connoisseur of technical effects who is deficient 
in experience. 

There are passages in Gide’s criticism which 
are personal in still another sense: they lead back 
not to his own practice, but to his private— 
sometimes to his hidden—.’ife. This comes from 
his preface to Armance: 

I imagine Octave wedded to Armance; I 
imagine her first perplexed, then painfully 
resigned (and here I do not mean just resigna¬ 
tion in love, but also the renunciation of mater¬ 
nity which followed and is probably even more 
permanently cruel for many women). I imagine 
Octave, less resigned than Armance, or rather, 
more deeply so, picturing to himself unceasingly 
all that he is depriving her of, and what is worse, 
depicting it to her. 1 imagine the vain attempts, 
the assurances of which love is prodigal, the 
doubts, then, assuming that their love lasted, the 
slow purification of that love with the onset of 
age, the end, so dubiously attained, of which the 
boredom of other couples is but a parody. 

“I imagine her first perplexed, then painfully 
resigned... the renunciation of maternity... the 
vain attempts, the assurances of which love is 
prodigal." Is it not a r^sum6 of the marriage of 
Gidc and Madeleine Rondeaux with the “fiasco” 
in Switzerland during the honeymoon? But does 
it not also look back to the three rdcits and for¬ 
ward to the dreadful Et nunc manet in tel 
In another place he tells that he has just re¬ 
read Zola’s Pot-Bouille “with admiration”; 

C’cst I’outrance mcme de Pot-Bouille qui me 
plait, ct la perseverance dans Pimmondc. Le 
rendezvous a’Oetave et de Berthe dans la 
ebambre de bonne et la salissurc de Icur miserable 
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amour sous le flot orduricr dcs propos dc la 
valctaille... sont traces dc main magistralc ct nc 
sc pcuvcnt pas oublicr. (1932.) 

There was something of the juvenile delin¬ 
quent about Gide. His gloating over the squalid 
elements in Pot-Bouille, the relish with which he 
uses the words "immonde,” "salissure,” and 
"flot ordurier" provides a glimpse of the under¬ 
side of his own life: the pursuer of small boys, 
the patron of male brothels, the corrupter who 
ave the respectable Dutch businessman, who 
ad been knocked off balance by the discovery 
of his work and caught the next train to Paris, 
“an address.” 

Gide’s criticism sometimes contains acute tech¬ 
nical comments; it tells us a good deal about his 
own practice. But he did not possess the true 
critic’s power of offering a new view of his 
authors; the most he can give is a personal slant. 
For what finally emerges from it is the bookish 
figure of the man of letters growing steadily 
older, more seedy. It is characteristic of the man 
and the writer that he spent so much of his time 
immured in his room with his books and his 
solitary vices, and that his three main works 
of fiction are all pictures of a “crack-up.” 

Martin Turnell 


Paleskin’s Redface 

Apologies to the Iroquois. By Edmund Wilson. 
W. H. Allen. 36s. 

HAT the centre of an American Indian 
nationalist movement should be close by the 
home of Mr. Edmund Wilson was fortunate; 
that he should have lived near these Indians for 
a large part of his life and, like most other 
Americans, known nothing of them was even 
more so. 

As they came to him the Iroquois had every¬ 
thing for Mr. Wilson; and his Apologies to them 
surely make one of the very best of his books. 
In the first place the Iroquois were Mr. Wilson’s 
assignment; and he is the only writer of the first 
rank that I know of who is also a first-rate jour¬ 
nalist—there are many good journalists who 
might have been good writers, but that is quite 
another story. Then the nature of this assign¬ 
ment was a quest for origins, a tracing back¬ 
wards from living history. Mr. Wilson is a 
master of such quests, indeed the best of his 
literary and political criticism— Axel’s Castle, 
The Wound and the Bow, To the Finland 
Station —is just that, a digging down to origins 


and then a retracing to the work of art or the 
contemporary situation. 

I have always felt, too, that Mr. Wilson is at 
his best where a subject touches him personally, 
where a book or an idea takes him back to his 
own past, to his own formative years, while he 
is busy digging down to the trauma or the 
epiphany that formed the author or thinker he 
is studying. I cannot but believe that while in 
this book Mr. Wilson is making recompense to 
the Indians on his doorstep whom he has always 
neglected, he is also cherishing the place which 
his opening sentence announces as “the little 
town in upstate New York in which I have since 
childhood spent many of my summers.” While 
he describes with sympathy the fight of the Six 
Nations against the bulldozing inroads of the 
New York State authorities, he is surely standing 
up for the country as it was in his grandfather’s 
day. 

Mr. Edmund Wilson shares with Miss Mary 
McCarthy a sort of pugnacious and stoic radical¬ 
ism which has a strong emotional piety towards 
the past. Mr. Wilson, hy virtue of his greater 
benevolence, is the more Cobbett-like of the two. 
Nevertheless, it was surrender (if one can ever 
dare to say that she surrendered) to this piety 
which allowed Miss McCarthy to produce her 
one great masterpiece—her Memories of a 
Catholic Childhood and especially the portrait 
of her Jewish grandmother. Mr. Wilson prefers 
to approach his childhood more obliquely; yet I 
am sure it is present in the b.ackgrouna of 
"Apologies to the Iroquois,” giving added 
strength to his sympathetic enquiry. 

Mr. Wilson’s anthropology, too, tics up with 
this innate piety towards the past. One of the 
happier features of the book is his approach to 
the legends and dances, the maintenance and 
revival of which form so important a part of 
the Six Nations’ fight for independence. The 
folklore and rituals are, of course, interesting in 
themselves; their survival among the Indian steel 
erectors of New York State gives them an extra 
curiosity. But what really distinguishes Mr. 
Wilson’s description of the Seneca New Year or 
his account of the boy and the Great Little 
People from the multitude of travellers’ accounts 
of dance ceremonies and legends is his own per¬ 
sonality as observer which very gently but very 
definitely suffuses the whole. Mr. Wilson com¬ 
bines in a very strange way the sceptical 
approach of an i8th<entury encyclopardist with 
a deep reverence for any custom that allows 
human beings to communicate. It would be easy 
to attribute Mr. Wilson’s sympathy for the 
Indians’ religion to his hostility to all things 
Christian—Christianity, or at any rate the 
activity of the organisecTchurchcs, is difficult for 
him to bear. But however he may use the 
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Indians as an oblique means of hitting at the 
missionaries, his tender concern for their rites 
and ceremonies has a very positive humanist 
iource. It is the togetherness, the subtle inter¬ 
play, the spiritual communication which inform 
the dances that he respects; and he secs them 
as a source of hope in a world where man is 
being driven into despair by the essential loneli¬ 
ness of city life. Yet the sceptical approach, and 
above all the antiquarian scholar’s delight in 
things odd for themselves prevents Mr. Wilson 
from allowing his respect to take on any 
Messianic message of the sort that D. H. Law¬ 
rence gives us in The Plumed Serpent, He calls 
for respectful humility before the spectacle of the 
Indian way of life, not for any frenzied imita¬ 
tion or masochistic obeisance. 

1 ’hen again the IROQUOIS call forth from Mr. 
Wilson a very old-fashioned, simple, and now 
suspect liberal response—the rights of small 
nations, the duty of the intelligent to put their 
strength at the service of the weak. Above all— 
and this is what Mr, Wilson does so excellently 
—it is the duty of the intelligent not to rush in 
with emotional cries of brotherhood and un¬ 
swerving loyalty, etc.; it is his duty to observe 
sympathetically, to note both wisdom and folly 
alike, to sort out truth from nonsense as far as 
he can, to lend not just a vague, generalised 
support but the full sttength of his critical in¬ 
telligence. All this Mr. Wilson docs for the Six 
Nations: where they have a poor case he says 
so, where their opponents act well (as, for 
example, the Canadian land courts) he notes it, 
where history is against them he quotes it, 
giving us a revolting account of Indian 18th- 
century tortures of their prisoners, but where he 
finds dignity, strength, humour on the Indian 
side we can feel the extra pleasure with which 
he announces it. It is so unurual to find a liberal 
supporter of racial freedom whose mode of 
thinking has not lx;cn degraded by the influence 
of the fellow-travelling ethic; it is .so rare to find 
a determined opponent of bureaucratic tyranny 
who has not been spoilt by the ethics of profes¬ 
sional anti-Communism. Mr, Wilson, in fact, 
can de,sccnd into an arena and remain clean. 

The very dignity and persuasiveness of this 
book, however, demand that the reader should 
be on the alert to question its findings. It is the 
special strength of these Indian resisters to New 
York and Canadian invasion that, in great 
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degree, they simply do not share the money 
values of their enemies. When their rights are 
threatened by some big water- or road-project 
large compensation means nothing to them; they 
want to continue their way of life where they 
are. They have proved infuriating opponents to 
men like Robert Moses, the Chairman of the 
Power Authority of the State of New York, 
efficient men, “men of vision.” The houses of all 
too many of the Indians seem to such men so 
ill-kept and poor that people who would not ex¬ 
change them for good modern houses must be 
accounted “impossible.” Yet, as Mr. Wilson 
shows, the Indians have their own dignity and 
pattern of living which does not wear the same 
external signs as ours. Then again the Indians 
arc not logical, they stand on ancient treaties, 
make vast claims to independent sovereignty on 
the basis of 18th-century agreements, yet they 
accept work, social benefits, and much more 
from the authorities they refuse to recognise. 
Mr. Wilson docs not try to conceal this, but he 
does not make too much of it. The Indian case, 
as that of any “tire.somc” minority, cannot stand 
or fall by the “logic” of their behaviour. The 
case, as Mr, Wilson presents it—and it is really 
the case that all liberals at the moment have to 
make—is that material prosperity and progress 
can be bought too dearly by destroying in¬ 
dividual ways of living and eccentric yet healthy 
sources of human strength. Intellectuals in their 
pursuit of progress have too often preferred to 
remain ignorant of such things and have left 
them to be exploited by demagogic journalists. 
A family that do not want to be moved from 
Whitechapel to Stevenage New Town are not 
necessarily wrong because the Daily Express 
takes up their cause for a few days; they may 
not have been able to find educated, liberal 
people who would listen to them. On the other 
hand they are not necessarily right because they 
are weak, small in number, and allergic to civil 
service authority. Small groups stand in danger 
these days from the march of progress; but then 
so docs the idea of progress, and indeed even the 
very facts of progress, from the flight of the 
intellectuals. 

If all the intellectuals who have taken alarm 
could be trusted to do so with the .self-control, 
good sense, and good manners of Edmund 
Wilson, we need fear no stampede into senti¬ 
mental, romantic primitivism. As it is, however, 
even our apologies to the Iroquois must be 
sincere but not effusive. 


Angus Wilson 
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Aldermaston . . . 

One can see how Anthony Hartley, turning his 
mind for the first time to the politics of nuclear 
disarmament, can have wanted to write his iMter 
to an Aldermaston Marcher, but it’s harder to sec 
why the editors of Encounter should have wanted 
to publish it. 

After a lot of Unclc-Anthony-wishcs-you-were- 
morc-maturc, and think-a-little-furthcr-and-you-will- 
sec, and stand-bat.k-for-the-64-dollar-question, he 
comes to it and writes: “The question 1 would like 
to ask the founders of the anti-nuclear campaign is: 
Do they regard as one of their objectives a break 
with NATO and the American alliance?" 

Arc the Editors of Encounter pulling our legs? 
The withdrawal of American nuclear bases from 
this country has been among the aims of the cam¬ 
paign since it was first founded early in 1958; these 
aims have been printed in hundreds of different 
pamphlets and magazines. The withdrawal of 
Britain from nato was adopted after debate as an 
aim of the campaign at its National Conference 
in 1959, as Mr. Hartley could have learned from 
the press at the time, and from any of the cam¬ 
paign’s quite numerous publications since then. 

He goes on to talk about what would actually 
happen if these aims were achieved, and says that 
they “may be highly desirable, but I feel rather 
strongly that it would be as well if someone were 
to do a little thinking about them.” Now having 
thought hard about them for some months and 
published a book about them, and having read 
wmc thousands of pages of closely reasoned think¬ 
ing about them by better writers than me, some 
in favour of those aims and some against, as, for 
instance, Michael Foot, Benn Levy, Mervyn fones, 
Michael Howard, J. B. Priestley, A. J. P. Taylor, 
Bertrand Russell, Denis Healey, Alastair Buchan, 
George Kennan, Richard Acland, Karl Jaspers, 
James E. King, Henry Kissinger, Philip Nocl- 
Baker, C. F. von Weizsaecker, Stephen King-Hall, 

F. O. Mikschc, P. M. S. Blackett, and so on for a 
page or so, not to mention the numerous publica¬ 
tions of the Institute for Strategic Studies, I feel 
rather strongly that to turn up at this stage and say 
mmeonc ought to do a little thinking about them 
is—what .shall we say.!*—less than first-rate jour¬ 
nalism. 

Nearly three years after Mr. Selwyn Lloyd aban¬ 
doned the line, Mr. Hartley discovers that the CND 
is the dupe of Communists. .. unfortunately, 
some of your companions (fellow-travellers, should 
I call them?) arc not as naive as you. They know 
only too well what they want and I am afraid that, 
for them, some nuclear powers are more nuclear 
than others. Now that you arc away from the in¬ 
toxication of the skiffle-groupsetc., etc.. The 
CND exists to oppose the possession of nuclear 
weapons by^ all countries whatsoever; it is most 
meticulous in protesting against nuclear weapon 
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tests to the embassies of all the countries that make 
them, and in putting across in its propaganda that 
it is neutral in the cold war. 

"We have a tendency to think that our moral 
gestures arc of importance to the outside world, 
but there is little evidence to support this belief.” 
The evidence includes the facts that we led the 
world in abolishing the slave trade, and later in 
abolishing slavery. The moral gestures of a nation 
arc important abroad in proportion as the nation is 
conspicuous, and as they work in practice. Britain 
is very conspicuous in Europe, and some of our 
moral gestures have worked. 

About Collins, Soper, and Silverman. “There may 
he a certain logic in being simultaneously in the 
forefront of the battle against Apartheid, Capital 

Puni.shmcnt, and the Bomb... but_’’ Arc we 

talking about tennis? These men arc political 
spokesmen, and if they have the breadth of vision 
and the time to work for more than one agitation 
at once, Mr. Hartley has no more right to sneer at 
them than he has to sneer at himself for writing in 
more than one paper. 

WAyi.AND Young 

London 


The Aldcrm.'iston marchers have a much better 
case than Mr. Hartley can answer by the patronising 
sneers and worldly-wise innuendo of his open letter 
in your June issue. He makes two as.sumptions 
which prove him at least as naive as the imaginary 
recipient of that letter. The first is implicit in his 
remark that he had “never thought any sane man 
had much liking’’ for nuclear weapons. A very 
slight effort to read “behind the headlines” sug¬ 
gests strongly that many powerful men who are at 
least “sane" in the medical sense have a great deal 
of liking for them.... Khrushchev’s paranoia and 
Chinese bellicosity arc echoed in the U.S. and even 
nearer home in our sensational press. Yet Mr. Hart¬ 
ley accepts by implication the official attitude that 
everyone in the West is peace-loving and sweetly 
reasonable. 

The related assumption he makes is that the issue 
is purely political. Yet by advising the nuclear dis- 
armers to get rid of their leaders he seems to 
acknowledge that their demonstrations are now 
predominantly religious and no longer predomi¬ 
nantly Left-wing in character. He should therefore 
make some effort to under.stand the Christian point 
of view. Now it is essential to the Church’s tradi¬ 
tion that there arc some actions wrong in them¬ 
selves, and unjustifiable by any motives, however 
pure and good. Without this principle all Christian 

ethics are no better than pious verbiage_But Mr. 

Hartley has a thunderbolt in store for those who 
advocate doing right in defiance of a majority who 
arc bent on doing wrong. They are “absurd and 
He demands “something more tangible 
than purity of heart.” This cri de caeur is indeed a 
frank expression of the materialist outlook! Let us 
above all have nice tangible bombs in our cupboard, 
and remembering that “sincerity gets you no¬ 
where,” have a good laugh at those suly misguided 
“idealistic” Germans who resisted the Nazi regime 
even to blood, or the quixotic South African 
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opponents of apartheid. I hope Mr. Hartley won’t 
accuse me of being an ingenuous dupe if I add that 
I am a Roman Catholic, and a member of the 
Church which is daily suffering a savage and relent¬ 
less persecution in Communist lands. 

P. Daniel 

The Abbey, 

Fort Augustus, Scotland 


In his letter to X, Mr. Hartley complains about 
the failure of the Aldermaston marchers to clarify 
their aims. He then, quite reasonably, quotes from 
Canon Collins, who said in Trafalgar Square that 
we wanted no more bombs or bases. Taking this, 
then, as the aim of the march, he goes on to damn 
it with very faint praise indeed. There were many 
of us on the march who do not agree with all 
that Canon Collins says. Mr. Hartley so completely 
fails to recognise or mention this, that I feel he 
should be told. 

For me, and many of my friends, the most terri¬ 
fying prospect for the future is the drift towards 
the spread of nuclear weapons to many smaller 
powers in the Eastern or Western alliances. Thus, 
my aim in marching was to prote.st against Britain 
having an independent nuclear deterrent, as I think 
that Russia and America should have a monopoly 
of these weapons. This does not mean a break-up 
of NATO—or the Warsaw Pact. It merely means that 
countries within these alliances should subjugate 
their nuclear defences to the will of the major 
country. 

I agree with Mr. Hartley that total disarmament 
on bf»th sides is a possibility too remote to consider 
seriously, despite the fact that politicians from both 
major political parties have taken such a liking to 
the phrase. But I do not agree with his implied 
acquiescence with the present situation, the impli¬ 
cations of which seem to me just as dangerous as 
the idea of Britain defenceless. So if Mr. X. is still 
feeling ashamed that he marched, let him ask Mr. 
Hartley what he wants to do about it. If the answer 
is effectively “Leave it as it is,” I suggest that 
Mr, X. starts waxing his boots for next year; it will 
not be he who is being unrealistic now. 

Nicholas Tucker 

London 


Anthony hartley is certainly not a cynical sup¬ 
porter of reaction; but neither is he really equipped 
for the role in which he casts himself—that of the 
hard-headed and experienced realist confronting the 
innocent Aldermaston marchers with the facts of 
life. 

For instance, the leading spirits (both nationally 
and locally) of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma¬ 
ment arc not so naive about Communist motives 
as he imagines. We have not only “given this 
matter our consideration;” a lot of us have been 
around a bit. If Mr. Hartley will consider this 
matter, he will see that for Russia to go on making 
TOmbs and relying on their deterrent power after 
Britain had ceased to do so would put the Com¬ 


munists on the spot. This has in fact occurred to 
them, and explains why they have tried all along 
to divert the demand for a British lead into slogans 
about Summit talks, “the nations must agree,” and 
the like. By this technique, to give an example, the 
Communist-ruled Scottish District ditched the 
unilateralist resolution at last year’s conference of 
the Mineworkers’ Union. True, there has been a 
change in i960, and the Communists show signs 
of jumping on the Aldermaston band-wagon. Hence 
the few Communist banners (for the first time in 
three years) on the march. The Campaign, in fact, 
has compelled King Street as well as Transport 
House to manoeuvre. But no take-over bids arc bang 
considered. 

When he comes to political issues, Mr. Hartley is 
at least asking real questions. Again, however, he 
ought not to assume that he is the only man to 
whom they have occurred. The Aldermaston march 
takes one week-end a year; others arc devoted to 
conferences or study groups, in which we try to 
chart the implications of what Mr. Hartley rightly 
calls “a total change in present British foreign 
policy.” The general idea is to confront the two 
opposing power blocs with a third grouping 
devoted (a) to urging a rational use of the world’s 
resources and scientific know-how for human bene¬ 
fit; (b) to resisting the military veto on steps to 
case political tension; (c) to resolving disputes by 
negotiation, and as far as possible on their merits, 
with an eye to preventing crises like Lebanon and 
Formosa from arising; ^) to taking the United 
Nations seriou.sly. The uncommitted nations arc 
already a majority both of the world’s population 
and of the U.N. Assembly. They lack a fooling in 
Europe, and the adherence of one of the traditional 
Great Powers. This lack Britain can supply. The 
charge of “parochial” is really the worst dud 
among Mr. Hartley’s missiles. 

Nor is it “chimerical” to think that the Pentagon 
or the Kremlin would be affected by a change in 
British policy. Both citadels are the scene of raging 
arguments between the advocates of agreement and 
the brinkmcn. Washington has been at sixes and 
sevens for months over such a simple matter as stop¬ 
ping or resuming nuclear tests. Russian action over 
Berlin is postponed from meeting to meeting of 
a deadlocked Pracsidium. Malinovsky takes to the 
platform to contradict Khrushchev’s policy. Can 
anyone imagine that no influence would be exerted 
by a change in British policy? Mr. Hartley can 
argue, if he likes, that this influence would be 
disastrous: that Russia would become more aggres¬ 
sive, or that America would retire into her shell. 

If he does, I shall disagree—with respect. I can’t 
muster much respect for the view that “giving up 
the bomb will not alter things one jot.” 

But he ought to have an answer to one straight 
question: docs the Campaign urge a break with 
NATO ? The resolution passed after full debate at the 
Campaign’s recent annual conference was: that its 
aims “cannot be achieved so long as this country 
remains a member of a nato which is committed 
to reliance on nuclear weapons.” 

British renunciation might have quite an effect on 
NATO as well as in other quarters, and already there 
has been talk of revising the classic nuclear strategy. 
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A Britain without the bomb might have a place in 
a defensive alliance, or (better) a community pro¬ 
fessing common political ideals. But it would be 
hypocrisy of the worst kind to shelter under the 
American umbrella, to use the current phrase. So if 
staying in nato means—as it docs now—consenting 
in advance to a strategy based on use of the bomb, 
Britain must leave. I hope this has now been stated 
openly enough for Mr. Hartley; Trafalgar Square, 
after all, is not a private place. Actually, all the 
Campaign’s leaflets right from the start advocated 
Britain’s renouncing “the bomb, or its use on our 
behalf;” the resolution on nato spells this out. 

Mervyn Jones 

London 

Anyone who imagines that Canon Collins or any¬ 
one else controls the march is just plain stupid. 
First of all, the March is not the C.N.D., neither is 
it the Quakers, nor is it the Communists. How 
many people spoke at Trafalgar Squ.irc? Ten, 
twenty? Well, Collins was merely one of them. 

On one iioiiu I agree with Mr. Hartley; on the 
need for the people who marched to look beyond 
the negative side of what he calls “moral indigna¬ 
tion.” This is no easy matter. It is always the posi¬ 
tive side which proves difficult, but if Mr. Hartley 
jibes at the marchers because they haven’t thought 
one out, let us remember that many of them joined 
the March because they were fed up with the com¬ 
pletely negative policy of the “Deterrent.” In the 
same way, if they call for unilateral disarmament 
it is, for many of them, because they see that multi¬ 
lateral disarmament is not being pursued with 
serious intent by cither the Western Allies or by 
the Soviet Union. 

JoFtN Wrigley 

Otley, Yor\s 

. . . and a Reply 

Perhaps before dealing with the much more impor¬ 
tant (and more courteous) letter from Mervyn 
Jones I might answer a couple of Wayland Young’s 
objections, (i) 1 am not surprised to hear that the 
C.N.D. have actually put withdrawal from nato 
in their official programme. However, my ignor¬ 
ance on this point is perhaps not sti culpable as it 
appears to Mr. Young, since 1 find the editors of 
New Left Review writing in their post-Aldcrmaston 
leader: “It is time, then, for the Campaign to widen 
the scope of its demands, and to press urgently 
for the withdrawal of Britain from nato, seato, and 
other military pacts....” The point is that, while 
withdrawal from nato has always been the logical 
consequence of the C.N.D.’s policy, that side of 
their programme has been overshadowed by the 
anti-nuclear pact. And there arc many people who 
will go for the slogan “give up the bomb,” who 
would 1)C by no means so keen on breaking the 
American alliance. (2) Mr. Young’s example of the 
abolition of the slave trade, which he quotes in 
order to demonstrate the possibility of Britain exer¬ 
cising moral influence, is not convincing. Britain 
was a far more important power in the first half 
of the 19th century than it is now, and, in any case. 


it was not moral influence that stopped the slave 
trade: it was the British Navy ana the right of 
search on the high seas. 

But there are more rewarding occupations than 
swopping debadng points with Mr. Young, particu¬ 
larly since I should agree with much of what he 
has to say in his book on the subject. There he 
defines the policy, which I take Mr. Jones to be 
proposing, as follows; 

This policy, in its crudest form, advocates that 
we should invite U.N.O. to supervise the destruc¬ 
tion of our nuclear arms, and perhaps of the 
others too, and of our arms industry, and the 
expulsion of the American bases, should denounce 
the North Atlantic Treaty, Ad should put our¬ 
selves in close diplomatic contact with the govern¬ 
ments of India, Yugo.slavia, and Ghana. 

The adoption of this policy Mr. Young finds “so 
unlikely that it would be frivolous to spend time 
examining its merits and demerits.” Perhaps, but a 
C.N.D. programme which includes renunciation of 
the bomb, withdrawal of American bases here, and 
the abandonment of nato, forces us to such an 
examination. 

All I can do here is to say how utterly I disagree 
with Mr. Jones as to the feasibility of this kind of 
policy, and how strongly I feel that its realisation 
would bring this country into the greatest possible 
danger, nato was created to meet a threat of aggres¬ 
sion from the Soviet Union, and, however much 
Russian policy may have evolved since, it seems to 
me taking a gratuitous risk to offer the U.S.S.R. 
an opportunity of expansion into a power vacuum 
without any risk of reprisals. Would Mr. Jones 
really care to bet on Soviet scruples, if an occasion 
for blackmailing Britain or Western Europe arose? 

I wouldn’t. And, if anyone says that they would 
prefer to see Britain occupied rather than devastated 
by nuclear weapons, I would answer that the two 
fates are not exclusive of each other. Tho.se who 
choose the first, may well have both. 

As things are in the world to-day, all we can do 
is hang on to our parity of power between East and 
West, and hope that the tensions between the 
powers will lessen with the evolution of Soviet 
society and the solution of outstanding problems. 
Eventually it might be possible to get some kind 
of disengagement in Europe with the withdrawal 
of nuclear weapons from the countries concerned. 
Meanwhile, the only form of hypothetical “neutral¬ 
isation” which appears to me at all viable (but 
which would hardly be possible in the immediate 
future) would be that of a Western Europican bloc 
distinct from America and Russia and possessing 
its own nuclear weapons. I am afraid that this is 
not a comforting doctrine, but the facts of inter¬ 
national relations in i960 are not particularly com¬ 
forting cither. 

Anthony Hartley 

London 

“Inventing the Future” 

Professor Dennis Gabor’s article [May Encounter] 
is fascinatingly right uiftil almost the end. And 
there he seems to suggest that “Vision for Man- 
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kind" is a chore which our leading novelists have 
fallen down on—an awaited component whose 
delayed delivery ex-humanist works is indefinitely 
holding up the chariot otherwise ready to bear man¬ 
kind into the new Golden Age. 

Now, apart from whether Professor Gabor is 
trying to buy in the right or wrong market there 
is also the question what is Vision for Mankind 
worth as a long investment? I am not overfond of 
visions. Taking a few samples from the past— "The 
Republic," "Utopia," "Das Kaoital" and "Ereu/hon" 
—1 could cheerfully contemplate mankind jogging 
along without any more, on the principle that 
horse-racing would be none the worse without tip 
sters. I'he most-napped horse cannot win a classic 
unless it has a su/hciency of breeding, stamina, and 
training; and analogous elements we must look for 
in the human spirit also. Secretly, of course, every 
man and woman knows this fact, for it has been 
prtKiaimed ten thousand times in words of one 
syllabic. So, were mankind earnestly to take up 
some half-dozen maxims from the great religious 
teachers, plus a handful of those rubbed-aown 
proverbs which embody the wisdom of the race, 
in a generation or two we should be possessed 
of a complete earth to hcaven-on-earth missile (pas¬ 
senger type). Admittedly difficult and improbable, 
yes, but do let us work from the known to the un¬ 
known and not vice versa-, remembering that 
visions, like charity, laegin at home. In other words, 
all do-it-yourself constructions must be set square 
in the eternal framework, or they won’t come out 
right. Nobody but the aggregated individual can 
really say whether we shaT' try to do this better 
in future, although the penalties for failure become 
increasingly clear. 

W. L Ricxetts 

Midhurst, West Sussex 


Colih Wilson's Kant 


It is a small matter, but in as much as Colin 
Wilson is reputed to have some competence in 
philosophy having written a number of books on 
the subject, I wonder just what he could have 
possibly meant when he writes in your April num¬ 
ber that “. . . somebody (probably George), raised 
the Kantian question of me greatest good of the 
greatest number.” Whoever this sometedy was he 
certainly knew nothing alxiut Kant if he thought 
(or if Wilson thinks) that Kant advocated or sup 
jxirted this utilitarian ethical doctrine. In fact, 
Kant’s ethical philosophy is tradiiionally t.akcn as 
diametrically opposite to the utilitarian doctrine 
as expressed by the above slogan. Perhaps Mr. 
Wilson has his own interpretation of Kant as a 
udlitarian. It would be a good trick if he could 
do it. 

Kenneth Stern 


London 


In my article, I was attempting to recapture the gen¬ 
eral trend of our arguments in “George’s” circle. 
As 1 remember it, George was fond of quoting 
Kant’s maxim “Act as if your action will become a 
general law.” This could only lead to actions that 
in no way infringed on the rights of one’s ncigh- 
Iwur, and is plainly the diametrical opposite of 
De Sack’s subjectivist ethic. Bearing in mind Sade’s 
philosophy, surely Kant’s ethic is concerned with 
the greatest good of the greatest number, like 
Mill’s? If Kant and Mill arc really so completely 
opposed as to exclude any views except those that 
lie between them, where does Sadc fit in ? 

Colin Wilson 

TrewaUoc\ Lane, 

Gorran Haven, Cornwall 


Low-down on Down-Under 


When John Pringle published his Australian 
Accent it seemed that English discussions of 
Australian life had at last risen above the stale 
old chchis. This reaction, however, was pre¬ 
mature. Encounter is now publishing the "Con¬ 
fessions of an Australian Alien," which pac\s 
more clichis and voguish gimmicl^s into sixteen 
pages than we have read in any article of this 
type for years. The chchSs range from Aus¬ 
tralians being "upside down" and eating hot 
plum-pudding in Xmas mid-summer to the great 
influence on us of the convict period. (T he writer 
of the article, Mr, Murray Sayle, is "hyper¬ 
sensitive to chains," because "living in Sydney 
you have memories of the convict system all 
around you.") But the voguish gimmicks are 
more interesting. There is a touch of welt- 
schmerz: "Underneath the spectacular Aus¬ 
tralian success, from semi-desert to gracious 
living in four or five generations, there is a deep 
consciousness of failure;" or the little vignette 
of Mr. Sayle sitting on Cronulla beach lil(e an 
Antipodean Hamlet brooding over the wrongs 
done to the aborigines. There is the fashionable 


anger: "The pervading phoniness of contem¬ 
porary British life stril^es me again and again." 
There is, of course, a touch of boldness, not only 
in the use of a few modish obscenities but in 
such observations as: "The natural kindliness 
of the British gives a young Australian agreeable 
sexual opportunities in Ixsndon which alone 
would make the trip worth while." The clichds 
and voguishness come together nicely in the 
image Mr. Sayle presents of himself as a rugged, 
sensitive expatriate colonial tortured by the pulls 
of two cultures. There are a few novel touches. 
In case you don’t know, we all refer to our over- 
refined culture-vultures as "Roys" and to our 
rugged independent proletarians as "Alfs"; all 
pubs close at 6 and a bottle of plonk “ day 
on the beer "is delicious;" and Mr. Menzies had 
to go to England to find respect. 

Perhaps the real significance of the article is 
that the English still k^ow so little of Australia 
that even a serious magazine like Encounter 
considers Mr. Sayle's balderdash worth printing. 

Observer (Sydney), May 14 
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Casanova’s 

Chinese 

Restaurant 

“Alongside all that splendid 
vitality, that high-spirited, 
wholly non - introverted, 
endlessly inquisitive mel¬ 
ancholy, what I find most 
impressive in Casanova's 
Chinese Restaurant, as in 
the previous volumes (of 
The Music of Time series), 
is the quality of its poise, 
unimprovable because it 
never sees itself as poise, 
giving cohesion to, but never 
blurring, a vast range of 
emotion and violent shifts 
in mood. 

The Music of Time . . . 
may well prove to be the last 
great English novel of its 
kind . . . KINGSLEY AMIS, 
Observer. 16 s. 

HEINEMANN 


When Arthur Koestler decided to Eastwards 
“in the mood of a pilgrim,” he carried with him 
our commission to write for Encountek his im¬ 
pressions of India or Japan or both. What has 
emerged from his journey is a new book which 
Hutchinson will be publishing under the dtle of 
The Lotus and the Robot. In his preface he writes: 
“Rome was saved in 408 a.d. by three thousand 
pounds of pepper imported frogi India as part of the 
ransom the Senate paid to Alaric the Goth; ever 
since, when Europe found itself in an impasse or 
in a questing mood, it has turned yearningly to the 
land of culinary and spiritual spices. The greatest 
influence during the Dark Ages was Augustine, 
who was influenced by Plounus, who was in¬ 
fluenced by Indian mysticism. Long before Aldous 
Huxley found in Yoga a remedy for our Brave New 
World, Schopenhauer called the Upanishads the 
eonsolation of his life; and the first generation of 
the Nuclear Age seems to have found a like solace 
in Zen. On the whole, the West’s rcccptivcness to 
the voice of the East was limited to periods of 
spiritual emergency, to moods of futility and 
despair; its attitude to Asia was either that of the 
conqueror armed with his gun-and-gospel truth, or 
that of the pilgrim in sackcloth apd ashes, anxious 
to prostrate himself at the guru's feet. 

“I travelled in India and Japan (in 1958-59) in 
the mood of the pilgrim. Like countless others 
before, I wondered whether the East had any 
answer to offer to our perplexities and deadlocked 
problems. I chose those two countries because they 
arc at opposite ends of the s})ectrum: one the most 
tradition-bound, the other the most ‘modern’ of 
the great countries of Asia. I did not hope for any 
ready-made answer, but was anxious to look at 
the predicament of the West from a different per¬ 
spective, a different spiritual latitude. The con¬ 
clusions that emerged were rather unexpected and 
more reassuring than I thought....” 


The editorial and business offices of Encounter are at 
25 Haymarkct, London S.W.i. A stamped addressed 
envelope (English stamp) or international reply 
coupons should accompany mss, otherwise they cannot 
be returned. For subscription details please see page i. 
Encounter is published by Martin Seeker & 
Warburg Ltd., 7 John Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.i. 
for THE Congress for Cultural Freedom, 104 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris 8, France, president op 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Dcnis de Rougemont. 
secretary-general: Nicolas Nabokov. 

The piews expressed in the pages of Encounter are to 
be attributed to the writers, ru>t the sponsors 
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ROBERT MUSIL 

The Man Without Qualities 


**The Man Without Qualities introduces to this country a major figure among the writers who 
are gradually beginning to be sorted out as the most significant of that European generatipn. 
Beautifully translated, it is impossible to read a dozen pages without being aware that the 
novel is of immense interest, possessing to the full that characteristic of a major work in its 
capacity to raise immediate jdelight, surprise and irritation in the reader.” 

Times Literary Supplement 


“It is a wonderful and prolonged fire-work display, a well-peopled comedy of ideas, on the 
one hand; on the other, an infiltration into the base areas of what we call “the contemporary 
predicament.” He is contrary, subtle, light, liquid, serious.” 

V. S. PRITCHETT, New Statesman 


“It is the work of a writer of great distinction and the most interesting and enjoyable novel I 
have read for a long time. The name of Proust inevitably occurs to the mind as a parallel. 
Musil is perhaps not quite so good as Proust, but that is the kind of standard by which he is 
to be judged.” ANTHONY POWELL, Punch 


“The Collateral Campaign is glorious fun, a device which allows Musil to expose all the vani¬ 
ties and follies and touching eccentricities of the pleasure-loving, tolerant but bureaucracy- 
bound Austro-Hungarian Monarchy; but Moosbrugger is an invention of genius—Moosbrugger 
places Musil among the great original creators, and one would look forward to the subsequent 
volumes for him alone,” JOHN LEHMANN, The Listener 


The third volume of this tetralogy 
Into the Millennium {The Criminals) 
will be published on August 22nd at 35s. 
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You don't have to be writ¬ 
ing a novel to need a port¬ 
able Just think of your 
everyday correspondence. 
Take a Lettera 22 home 
with you and in a few hours 
you’ll be able to type. And 
your children will have a 
chance to learn another of 
those living skills that every 
one ought to know: swim¬ 
ming, driving, typing. 
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The Psychopath 


S o FAR as I can see,” Lord Goddard 
once told a court, “I am a psychopath 
myself, and so is everybody else.” He 
was making fun of the notion that some law¬ 
breakers ought to be classed as patients, needing 
treatment, rather than criminals, deserving 
punishment: “the causes of crime (as he insisted 
on another occasion) ate the same as they were 
in the Old Testament , . . greed, love of easy 
money, jealousy, lust, cruelty.” And until 
recently, the law in Britain shared his belief; 
except for a few oifenders who were sent to 
mental institutions like Hampton, rather than 
to Borstal, the only criminals who escaped 
responsibility for their crimes were very young 
children and lunatics—lunacy being narrowly 
defined under the McNaghten rules. The ques¬ 
tion whether a criminal was or was not a psycho¬ 
path was, consequently, only of clinical interest; 
It did not affect his fate. 

Now the law has been changed. The Homicide 
Act of 1957 has imported ‘‘diminished responsi¬ 
bility” from Scotland; if the plea is successful 
a murder charge will be reduced to man¬ 
slaughter. And the 1959 Mental Health Act has 
formally installed psychopathy alongside in¬ 
sanity; a youth diagnosed as “psychopathic” by 
two doctors may be detained up to the age of 
twenty-five—longer, if he is thought to be 
dangerous—without being charged in tlic 
courts; if he is charged, the courts can send him 
to a mental hospital. The law remains illogical, 
notably in its apparent assumption that only 
adolescents can be psychopathic; but the signi¬ 
ficant fact is that psychopathic behaviour 
(using the term, for convenience, to include 
“diminished responsibility”) can now be 
pleaded, and is being pleaded, in the courts. It 
would seem to be a common though obscure 
disorder; and before trying to define what 
psychopathy is, it is worth examining the symp¬ 
toms which have been presented by the various 


types of criminal whose lawyers have been using 
it as a defence. 

First, there is the man who demonstrably 
gains no real advantage from his crimes. The 
millionaire who cannot resist pocketing tea¬ 
spoons which he does not want, and could easily 
afford if he did want, is regarded not as a thief 
but as a kleptomaniac; his friends, warned, treat 
him as they would if he were “touched;” he is 
rarely charged with theft and, if he is, will 
usually be urged from die Bench “to go for 
treatment.” Sometimes the courts decide that a 
particular defendant who has pleaded klepto¬ 
mania is a common thief, and often, when they 
do not, his friends may wish that the law was 
less indulgent to him. But nobody denies that 
the illness kleptomania exists; that there arc 
people with a jackdaw instinct for acquisition 
so highly developed that they may not even be 
aware of the fact that they arc indulging it. 

Nor is there any doubt about the existence of 
the compulsive criminal, though it is less easy 
to identify him with certainty. He often com¬ 
mits crimes lor gain; he may appear to be “just 
another criminal.” But desire for gain is not 
why he commits them; he is moved to steal, or 
to expose himself, or to kill, for the pleasure of 
committing the crime,, rather than from any 
benefit he may expect from it; and often he gives 
himself away because, though the gain may be 
substantial, he has no real use for it—sometimes 
never even anticipates enjoying it, so certain is 
he that he will be caught. More than fifty years 
ago, Mcrcicr noted in his Textbook of Insanity 
that there arc people who, though outwardly 
sane, “indulge in vice with such persistence, at 
a cost of punishment so heavy, so certain, and 
so prompt, who incur their punishment for the 
sake of pleasure so trifling and so transient, that 
they are by common consent considered in¬ 
sane. , . .” They arc the addicts of crime, who 
can no more resist it than the alcoholic can resist 
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the bottle—the recidivists. Whether they are sent 
to jail or to hospital depends on chance, and on 
dicir social background; but anybody who has 
to deal with them realises that imprisonment is 
not so much a punishment for their misdeeds 
as an expedient to protect society from their 
depredations. 

The motiveless criminal is also well known; 
but there is even more uncertainty about identi¬ 
fying him, mainly because “motiveless” is used 
so loosely. It is often applied colloquially to cases 
where the motive is abnormal—to “thrill” 
murders, for example, on the Loeb-Leopoid 
pattern; but the fascination of committing an 
apparently motiveless crime may in itself pro¬ 
vide the motive. A better term would be “sick" 
crimes; the motive is there, but it is pathological. 
An ordinary criminal motive may be present 
as well; householders who have been burgled 
arc often startled to find excrement on their 
carpels or graffiti on their wallpaper, suggesting 
that the silver was not the only attraction for 
the raider—that he had been prompted by un¬ 
conscious resentments, canalised into conscious 
hatred of “the rich” or of “Society.” 

Sometimes olTcndcrs in these three categories 
arc set free on condition they promise to under¬ 
take psychiatric treatment; sometimes—much 
more commonly—they arc sent to jail. The fact 
is that there is no way in which they can be 
distinguished from the common criminal.* The 
Mental Health Act is of little help to the courts. 
Psychopathy, it says, is 

a persistent disorder or dis.ihility of mind . . . 
whicli results m abnormally aggressive or 
seriously irresponsible conduct on the part of 
the patient and requires or is susceptible to 
medical treatment. 

But there is no knowing who requires, or 
who is su.sccptiblc to, medical treatment. Most 
of us, after all, arc on occasion abnormally 
aggressive (driving a car in a bad temper) or 
seriously irresponsible (driving a car after a 
good parly). Lord Taylor, a psychiatrist, had to 
admit at Westminster recently drat nothing is 
known medically about psychopaths except that 
they continually behave in an abnormally anti¬ 
social way: they arc merely “persistent rogues.” 
But so are criminals. How, then, can the law’s 
obvious intentions about psychopaths be given 
cflect? 

T his is a subject which much exercised 
Barbara Wootton in her recent book on 
Social Science and Social Pathology, and again 


in a recent broadcast, “Neither Child nor 
Lunatic;” and her investigations have led her 
to some disturbing reflections. At present. Lady 
Wootton argues, the test of psychopathy tends 
to be the circumstances of the crime itself. But 
this is absurd, because it means that when we 
ask, “Why is he a psychopath?” the answer is 
“Because he did such-and-such;” but when we 
ask “Why did he do such-and-such?” the answer 
is “Because he is a psychopath.” What criterion, 
then? It is not enough to say that psychopathic 
behaviour is peculiar by ordinary standards. 

There are, for example, men who suffer from 
a cr.izy desire ro cut off w’omcn’s hair; on what 
grounds are we justified in assuming that this 
is a more powerful urge than a hungry man's 
entirely rational impulse to steal? 

In any case, this interpretation of psychopathy 
only leads to the grotesque situation (already 
noticed by judges in some cases when 
“diminished responsibility” has been put for¬ 
ward as a defence) where if, say, a murderer 
commits an incomprehensibly brutal, callous, or 
revolting crime, the jury—finding it hard to 
believe a normal man can have done anything 
so dreadful—may accept the plea of “diminished 
responsibility,” and reduce the charge to man¬ 
slaughter; whereas somebody who has killed in 
a pub brawl will be sentenced to death—the im¬ 
plication being that criminals should make tlieir 
crimes more horrible if they want to escape the 
worst penalties. 

Nor is there any prospect, even in the distant 
future, of finding a way accurately to as.scss 

• The author of an article on the interpretation 
of the Homicide Act in the Criminal Law Review 
for January, i960, says that the meaning of the 
section of the Act dealing with diminished responsi¬ 
bility has been the subject "of a striking and well- 
nigh judicial refusal to offer any firm guidance;” 
in one case where prosecution and defence put for¬ 
ward rival interpretations the judge “instead of 
giving the jury a direcdon on the matter merely 
handed to them slips of paper with the words of 
the section written on them, and instructed them 
it was for them to say whether the case came within 
the section’s terms.” The course the judge took 
was approved by the Court of Criminal Appeal, 
Lord Goddard, C.J., remarking: “When Parliament 
has defined a particular state of things ... it is not 
for judges to rc-define or to attempt to define the 
definition.” The author of the article, himself a 
solicitor, comments that judges “have not usually 
been so humble;” it is pr^ably safe to assume that 
the humility is born of an understandable inability 
to grasp what the section means. 
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irresponsibility. Consider the embarrassment of 
a court, or a medical panel, faced with the 
prospect of deciding whether Humbert Hum¬ 
bert suffered from an uncontrollable impulse, 
or merely a whim which he could have resisted 
but preferred to indulge. Even given all the 
conceivable knowledge of the circumstances, no 
panel could reach a firm verdict; the roots of 
man’s responsibility arc too far out of reach in 
the unconscious. 

The weaknesses of the present rules arc, 
therefore, already obvious. An irresponsible 
olfendcr under the age of twemy-one will be 
sent to Borstal; if he behaves more irresponsibly, 
to jail; if more irresponsibly still, to hospital— 
perhaps without being before the courts at all, 
unless his irresponsibility is sexual, when for 
some reason he is denied the classification 
"psychopath.” And, as Lady Wootton is at pains 
to show, these eccentricities arc not simply 
defects in the law, which might be remedied; 
they arc symptomatic of the fact that the law 
is trying to do something it cannot do—because 
as soon as the proposition is accepted that crime 
may be a medical phenomenon, the whole foun¬ 
dation upon which the law has been based begins 
to crumble. 

Once the gross and persistently anti-social can 
claim to be treated as medical, and not as moral, 
cases, it is surely only a ijuestion of time before 
the mildly anti-stxial claim the same privilege. 
That is why the creation of the new category of 
psychopaths is the thin end of what may prove 
to be an enormously thick wedge; so thick that 
it threatens to split wide open the fundamental 
principles upon which our whole penal system 
is based—undermining the simple propositions 
that I started with, as to the responsibility of 
every sane adult for his own actions, as to his 
freedom to choose between good and evil, and as 
to his liability to be punished should he prefer 
evil. 

Would it not be much safer to return to the 
old ways? The McNaghten rules may have been 
harsh, but at least they were as clear as any 
such rules can hope to be; mistakes may have 
been made in individual cases on the borderline 
between sanity and insanity, but in the great 
majority the decision has been and still is rela¬ 
tively easy—whereas with psychopathy, even the 
most distinguished psychiatric panel in the 
world could not provide a test which the courts 
could apply. And what opportunities the plea of 
‘‘I am a psychopath” gives the real rogue to 
escape the consequences of his crimes I Was Lord 
Goddard not right, then, to ridicule as unwork¬ 


able and dangerous the tendency to regard any 
crimes, except those committed by the insane, 
as a symptom of disease? 

H IS thesis would be tempting were it not 
for the evidence that has recently been 
provided about the clinical background of 
psychopathic crime, notably by researchers in the 
Freudian school. Freud himself gave relatively 
little of his time to the subject, but he did make 
one useful observation; certain people, he 
noticed, are obsessed by a feeling of guilt, and 
tlte only way they can find to allay it is to 
commit a crime to which they can attach their 
guilty feeling. This is not as far-fetched as it 
sounds. It is a nursery commonplace that small 
children who feel unwanted, or guilty, are apt 
to do something naughty which will bring down 
their parents’ wrath; better to be punished than 
ignored. In a recent essay, in Psycho-analysis and 
Contemporary Thought (cd. John D. Suther¬ 
land, 1958), Dr. D. W. Winnicott notes that 
cases are continually being found where lying, 
stealing, destructive ness, and bed-wetting in 
children arise out of “an unconscious attempt 
to make sense of guilt-feeling;” and it is not 
difficult to sec how this process could continue, 
in certain cases, in later life. 

Much the same kind of symptom has been 
reported by Dr. William Sargant in his Battle 
for the Mtnd (1957), where he notes that under 
brain-washing a man “may completely reverse 
his former beliefs and patterns of behaviour, so 
that he feels a desire to make confessions.” He 
will claim to have committed crimes not (as is 
often assumed) simply to bring his ordeal to an 
end, but to restore contact between the torment 
of his guilt-ridden self—even if he has not dis¬ 
graced himself he may still feci guilt, as T. E. 
Lawrence did after his: ordeal in Deraa (“the 
citadel of my integrity had been irrevocably 
lost”)—and the reality of his environment. Men 
with an urge to confess to crimes, particularly 
to murders, which they have not committed, 
arc well-known nuisances at police stations: 
Timothy Evans, who was hanged for one of 
Christie’s murders, made no less than four con¬ 
fessions (two to disposing of his wife’s corpse, 
and two to murdering her). 

From a craving to commit (or to confess) to 
crimes in order to allay a sense of guilt, it is a 
short step to a craving for punishment. 
Masochism is now so well-documented, with a 
host of case histories in medical literature and 
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in fiction, that it is surprising how little atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the possibility that some 
people may become criminals for the pleasure 
of getting caught—much as a flagellant might 
sin in order to enjoy the pains of his penance. 
There arc also innumerable examples—Leopold 
leaves his sjicctacles near Bobby Franks’ corpse 
—of the way in which criminals drop uncon¬ 
sciously deliberate clues that help to make their 
capture inevitable. 

It has been suggested, too, that there may be 
yet another category of psychopaths, whose anti¬ 
social activities arise because they have lost the 
capacity—or have never possessed it—to feel 
guilt. Here, Dr. Winnicott says, “we find the 
most ugly crimes. We sec the critninal engaged 
in a desperate attempt to feel guilty.” This may 
sound like a desperate attempt to explain the 
inexplicable, but it is not inherently improbable 
that we would miss a sense of guilt if we lacked 
it, in much the same way as we would miss a 
sense of pain—we would instinctively realise it 
was necessary, and try to do things that would 
arouse it. 

This research may be criticised as incomplete, 
and its interpretation as notional; but at least 
there is enough of it to suggest we should think 
again before returning to the Old Testament 
assumption that punishment is necessarily a 
deterrent. Common humanity alone should pre¬ 
vent us from punishing anybody for suffering 
from a disease. But in theory at least, the plea 
of common humanity might have to be resisted 
if punishment acted as a deterrent. If, though, 
as the evidence suggests, the prosjjcct of punish¬ 
ment may titillate the sex maniac, or the mur¬ 
derer, then the society which continues to 
punish indiscriminately is actually encouraging 
crime. And, as violent crime is on the increase, 
the whole subject of psychopathy (not just of 
criminal psychopathy) needs more serious atten¬ 
tion than it has had in the past. 

P sychopathy has been the subject of a 
few admirable full-length studies; Dr. 
Lindner’s Rebel without a Cause* and Hervey 
Clccklcy’s The Mas\ of Sanity. There have also 
been innumerable papers and monographs; but 
by comparison with the work done on neurosis 
and psychosis the amount of useful rc.search on 
psychopaths has been small, partly because their 

• Not “the book of the film”: a film company 
apparently bought the book but in the end used 
only the title; the book gives an account of an 
attempt to psycho-analysc a psychopath. 
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territory has formed a kind of no-man’s land 
between the psychiatrist and the criminologist, 
and partly because they present such intractable 
subjects for investigation. The result is that there 
is still confusion even over what psychopathy 
is—so much so that the authors of the most 
recent definition 1 have seen (English and 
English, Dictionary of Psychological and Psycho¬ 
analytical Terms) can do no better than say that 
“psychopathic” means 

pertaining to any mental disorder, but especially 
to one not yet profound or not yet diagnosed, 

and that “psychopathy” may mean 

.an admission that one docs not know, specifically, 
how to classify the condition. 

It is true that among psychiatrists “psycho¬ 
pathic” has often been used in much the same 
despairing sense as the word “functional” is by 
physicians, as a synonym for “not yet diag¬ 
nosed.” Nevertheless the term, even in casual 
colloquial usage, has acquired a reasonably clear 
meaning: psychopathy can be described as moral 
disorder—as distinct from psychosis, mental dis¬ 
order; and neurosis, emotional disorder. 

The distinction may not be clear in in¬ 
dividuals. It is hard to decide whether Caligula 
was psychotic or psychopathic or both—pro¬ 
bably the encouragement he was able to give to 
his psychopathic tendencies, because he was in 
a position to translate his whims into action, 
eventually obliterated his capacity to di.stinguish 
between fanta.sy and reality. The difference be¬ 
tween neurotic and psychopathic is usually 
clearer; and it is significant that whereas 
neuroses often appear to arise from excess of 
house-training in infancy, psychopathy often 
appears to develop from the lack of it: 

So the hand of a child, automatic 
supped out and pocketed a toy that was running 
along the quay 

I saw nothing behind that child’s eye. . . . 

Psychopaths suffer from arrested emotional 
development, which makes them continue some 
of the amoral ways of early childhood into adult 
life. They lack the control mechanism that auto¬ 
matically regulates the activities of the normal 
adult. Most of us, faced with any moral decision, 
are guided by social reflexes originally estab¬ 
lished in infancy (though modified later); so 
smoothly does the supcr*tgo move into operation 
that we arc usually unaware of having had to 
make any decision at all. Only when circum- 
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stances prompt us to disobey are we reminded 
ot its existence by a pang of conscience, telling 
us that the step we are about to take is one we 
grew up to regard as immoral. A man who has 
no such guide, or whose guide is out-of-order, or 
(most dangerous of all) whose guidance wires 
have become so crossed that he gets false 
answers, prompting him to anti-social activity, 
is—at least potentially—a psychopath: a sufferer 
from “defective conscience.” 

Conscience appears to develop by two pro¬ 
cesses. In the early, negative stage, children are 
conditioned; through experience of rewards and 
punishments, acceptances and rejections, we 
learn what is considered naughty or anti-social. 
In the later, positive stage, we begin to carry 
on Uie development on our own account; by 
“absorbing the parental image,” as Freud 
described it, we convert parental love and 
authority into an integral part of our own char¬ 
acter. Freud’s view was that if the process stops 
at the conditioning stage—if the image of 
authority is not absorbed, but remains external 
to the child—authority will consist only of the 
policeman round the corner; and so long as the 
policeman is around the corner, out of sight, the 
adult will feel free to cheat or lie or steal, as the 
psychopath docs. What this amounts to in prac¬ 
tice, Clecklcy suggests, is that the psychopath 
has no capacity for love. “Probing will always 
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reveal a self-centredncss that is apparently un- 
modifiablc and all but complete. This can per¬ 
haps be best expressed by stating that it is an 
incapacity for object-love and that this incapacity 
appears to be absolute.... He is plainly capable 
of casual fondness, of likes and dislikes, of re¬ 
actions which, one might say, cause others to 
matter to him. These affective reactions, are, 
however, always strictly limited ... the term 
absolute is, I believe, appropriate if we apply it 
to any affective attitude strong and meaningful 
enough to be called love.” 

Pavlovian psychiatrists may dismiss the 
“absorbing the parental image” idea as notional 
—as an attempt by Freud to explain something 
which he did not fully understand; but their 
own interpretation is not significantly different. 
“Stress on the lack of moral standards,” Prof. 
H. J. Eysenck says in his Dynamics of Anxiety 
and Hysteria, “on the failure of the higher, regu¬ 
lative, inhibiting and restraining mechanism to 
prevent the immediate gratification of instinctive 
appetites and lusts, recurs over and over again 
in the clinical description of psychopaths.” 

T hese clinic.'il descriptions have been ampli¬ 
fied by many case histories, some of the most 
perceptive of them provided not by psychiatrists, 
but by novelists and dramatists. Dostoievsky, in 
particular, was fascinated by psychopaths; and 
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Under the Mental Health Act, i^S9> 
terms idiot, imbecile, feeble-minded, and 
moral defective, are to be replaced. 

The Minister of Health has sent to all the 
members of hts own staff and to the medical 
and related press a notice explaining the new 
terminology that will be used as soon as the 
old lunacy and mental deficiency laws have 
been repealed. Recipients of the memoran¬ 
dum are encouraged to start using the new 
nomenclature immediately, except in con¬ 
nection with statutory procedures under the 
existing laws. 

The most important change in termino¬ 
logy made by the new Act is that the expres¬ 
sions "mental deficiency" and "mental defec¬ 
tives" should be abolished. That means the 
four classes of defectives mentioned above 
will no longer be referred to as such. No 
single term is being intioduced to replace 
"mental deficiency." That is a deliberate 
omission, for one of the main objects of the 
Act is to remove the rigid distinctions now 
drawn between "mental illness" on the one 


hand and "mental deficiency” on the other. 

"Psychopathic disorder" will signify a per¬ 
sistent disorder or disability of mind {whether 
or not including subnormahty of intelli¬ 
gence) which results in abnormally aggressive 
or seriously irresponsible conduct on the part 
of the patient, who recjuires or is susceptible 
to medical treatment or-.care or else training 
under medical supervision. 

This term will he used to denote some 
patients of normal intelligence who are now 
classified as feeble-minded or moral defec¬ 
tives, as well as others who may now be 
treated as mentally ill rather than mentally 
defective. 

In some contexts, also, it will be appro¬ 
priate to use other terms such as mental 
disability, mental infirmity, mental enfeeble- 
ment, or mentally handicapped, which are 
often more acceptable to patients" relatives 
than the more precise statutory terms. These 
general terms should, however, only be used 
when the context ma^es their meaning clear. 

The Guardian, 16/3/60 
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the classic account of their impact on society 
comes in The Possessed, where Stavrogin returns 
to the country from Petersburg: 

Suddenly, apropos of nothing, our prince was 
guilty of incrcdd)ic outrages upon various persons 
and, what was most striking, tliese outrages were 
utterly unlieard of, quite inconceivable, unlike 
anything commonly done, utterly silly and mis¬ 
chievous, quite unprovoked and objectless. One 
of the most respected of our club members, on 
our committee of management, Pyotr Pavlovitch 
Gaganov, an elderly man of high rank in the 
.service, had formed the innocent habit of declar¬ 
ing vehemently on all sorts of occasions: “No, 
you can’t lead me by the nose!” Well, there is 
no harm in th.it But one day at the club, when 
he brought out this phrase in connection with 
some heated discussion in the midst of a little 
group of members (all persons of some conse¬ 
quence) Stavrogin, who was standing on one side, 
alone and unnoticed, suddenly went up to Pyotr 
Pavlovitch, took him unexpectedly and firmly 
with two fingers by the no.se, and succeeded in 
leading him two or three steps across the room. 

Later, Stavrogin bends down as if to whisper 
something to the governor of the province, but 
instead bites his car. He is thrown into the local 
jail. After a calm interlude there he suddenly 
becomes noisy; lx.ats on the door with his fists; 
with unnatural strength bicaks the window, and 
wrenches the iron grating off tlie door. 
Obviously, he is suffering from brain fever 1 So 
he can be released from imprisonment, and taken 
home to be looked after by his mother: 

Everything was explained at once. All our three 
doctors gave as their opinion that the patient 
might well have been in a delirious state for 
three days before, and that though he might 
apparently have been in possession of full con¬ 
sciousness and cunning, yet he might have been 
deprived of common-sense and will, which was 
indeed borne out by the facts. 

With his acute insight into the mind of the 
psychopath, Dostoievsky could see further than 
his characters. Nothing really was explained by 
Stavrogin’s “brain fever,”* but Dostoievsky 
realised that fieople everywhere crave a rational 
explanation of psychopathy. The common feel¬ 
ing is that no man in full possession of his 
faculties would do such grossly illogical, self- 
defeating actions—actions which may not be in 
the strict sense “motiveless” (any of us might 
have been tempted to pull Gaganov’s nose) but 
are incomprehensible because the trouble they 

• This, incidentally, would probably be diagnosed 
to-day as hysterical; as an unconsciously brilliant 
expedient, like Podola’s amnesia—if it was genuine 
—to escape from an apparently hopeless position. 


will cause is bound to be out of all proportion 
to the gratification obtained. And, just as every¬ 
body was relieved when Stavrogin’s deeds could 
be attributed to “brain fever,” there is a wide¬ 
spread tendency to attribute psychopathic be¬ 
haviour either to madness or to straightforward 
villainy—a tendency observable in many authors: 
Dickens made many preliminary essays in 
psychopathy (Quilp, Carkcr) which eventually 
deteriorate itito melodrama; perhaps only with 
Stcerforth is the psychopathic pattern clear 
throughout. * 

There is one significant borderline ease: lago. 
lago’s hatred of the Moor is not caused by 
resentment over past slights, or jealousy, or lust. 
True, from time to time he provides tentative 
explanations of his feelings; but they are pre¬ 
cisely the kind psychopaths normally indulge in 
(“the motive-hunting of motiveless malignity” 
Coleridge called it). They want to rationalise 
their own conduct, and the more irrational it 
is the more actively and cleverly they may search 
for an apparently reasonable justification for 
what they have done. As a {xirtrait of a man 
in the grip of forces which he cannot control, 
and which enmesh him in ever more elaborate, 
compulsive, and in the end destructive deceits, 
lago is a remarkable study of a psychopath. 
Producers, though, and actors usually feel that 
it the part is played this way, the audience will 
not understand, and may be irritated; so, taking 
the audience heavily into their confidence, they 
stress those passages in which lago appears to 
be the stock villain of melodrama, moved by 
lust or greed. And Shakespeare himself lends 
them some justification; for the tension which 
has been created at the end might relax into 
bathos if, after Lodovico says 

to you Lord Governor 
Remains the censure of this hellish villain 
The time, the place, the torture. O, enforce ill 

the audience went away feeling sorry for lago, 
and telling each other he ought to have been 
remanded for psychiatric treatment 
But probably the most remarkable study of a 
psychopath is a real-life psychiatric ease history, 
The Three Faces of Eve, which began as a paper 
in a medical journal and has since been made 
into a book and a film. 

“Eve” suffered from a split personality; she 
was two people in the same way that Jekyll and 
Hyde were two people, inhabiting the same 
body. (Incidentally, her case gives Stevenson’s 
book a new claim on our interest; the parallels 
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arc often surprisingly close.) Eve White was in- 
u-overted and neurotic; Eve Blache, her “Hyde" 
half, extroverted and psychopathic. White was 
nominally in charge, but she had no conscious 
control over Black: she could not prevent Black 
from “coming out”—taking over—nor had she 
any recollection of what Black did while “out.” 
Black, on the other hand, was aware of what 
White was like when “out,” and despised her 
for it. Though she could not compel White to 
do as she wanted, she could and did leave White 
ro face difficult situations: White would come 
“out” to find herself about to be thrashed, as a 
child, for Black’s disobedience; or, later, about 
to be railed by one of Black’s boy-friends. The 
story is full of interesting sidelights on the char¬ 
acteristics of a psychopath; Black's desire to 
have lovers, for example, and to arouse them, 
but not to gratify them; her astuteness, limited 
by the fact that she could not plan sufficiently 
far ahead to save herself from getting into diffi¬ 
cult situations in the long run; and her 
irresponsibility. 

T ir E number of people who suffer from total 
dissociation of this type, is, admittedly, very 
small. But common disorders such as loss of 
memory and hysterical paralysis are sympto¬ 
matic of similar conflicts within the personality; 
so, too, is the character-change many people ex¬ 
perience under the influence of alcohol—when, 
say, it turns a gentle, kindly man into a maniac. 
In all of us there is a Hyde; and he can lie in a 
stronger position than we realise, ready to 
emerge the moment some weakness in our char¬ 
acters or change in our circumstances allow. 
Normally we let Hyde loose only when for some 
reason he is socially acceptable. The Saturnalia 
existed to satisfy his demands. At Oxford and 
Cambridge, the aftermath of a club-dinner has 
long been recognised as an occasion when the 
undergraduate may be permitted by the Dean a 
certain amount of broken glass. A car can be 
used to gratify psychopathic urges; this, rather 
than accident proneness, is the reason why cer¬ 
tain notorious individuals, some well known in 
.society, are constantly up before the courts for 
motoring offences. So can “a cau.se:” it may be 
potentially worthy, yet still encourage depravity 
in its followers. Whole audiences of otherwise 
respectable people, engaged in pursuing what 
they feel to be respectable aims, may be swayed 
into near-psychopathic frenzies if Hyde is 

• Drugs and the Mind. Gollancz. i8s. 
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awakened in them by a harangue on hanging 
and flogging, which arouses their submerged 
sadistic impulses. 

The commonest of all these release-mechan¬ 
isms is drink, for alcohol provides the easiest 
socially-acccptable way to block off conscience, 
and to indulge the psychopath in us. In drink we 
tend to be attracted towards our psychopathic 
pole: if it is negative, we become helpless— 
jolly, or maudlin, according to temperament and 
circumstances; if positive, we may become cun¬ 
ning, vicious, or cruel. Robert S. de Ropp in 
his latest book on drugs* argues that drug 
addiction is psychopathic; an addict normally “is 
unable to understand the consequences of his 
own actions, and has a habitual contempt for the 
process of law.” And alcohol, de Ropp empha¬ 
sises, is a drug; its social consequences far more 
evil than those of heroin or marihuana, not 
simply because it is much more widespread but 
because it does not calm or incapacitate people; 
when drunk they can still drive their cars, or 
strike their wives, or say and do things they 
may later regret for a lifetime. 

■There arc other ways on the fringe of social 
acceptance whereby a psychopath can in¬ 
dulge his appetite: gambling, for one. Pro¬ 
vided he is not foolish he need not risk con¬ 
flict with the law, or with society. He 
may even find his psychopathy a help—in 
politics, particularly, and in journalism, a man 
without too keen a conscience, provided he is 
shrewd enough, may do better than his more 
inhibited colleagues. One recent British cabinet 
minister reached his office after a succession of 
political and jxrrsonal actions which I find ex¬ 
plicable only in terms of psychopathy—though 
admittedly in such a case it is hard to differen¬ 
tiate between acts which arc due to an absence 
of moral standards, and those attributable to 
overriding political ambition—which is not quite 
the same thing, though it may be as dangerous. 

Of course, if we were to include all politicians 
or journalists who have shown callous incon¬ 
sistency in pursuit of their interests, this term 
would soon begin to lose all meaning. Neverthe¬ 
less, research into psychopathy in everyday life 
might very well iKgin with reporters on the 
popular newspapers (particularly gossip writers 
and foreign correspondents). The nature of their 
jobs gives them every encouragement to become 
(when they arc not already) psychopathic. Their 
job may require them to get (or if necessary, to 
invent) a story without worrying overmuch what 
pain or embarrassment it may cause. If Wen- 
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lock Jakes in Evelyn Waugh’s Scoop is a cari¬ 
cature, then journalists must grow to resemble 
their caricatures as surely as owners arc sup¬ 
posed to grow to resemble their pets: some well- 
known foreign correspondents to-day are jakeses 
to the life, hardly bothering even to visit the 
places they write about with such verve. 

But perhaps the clearest example of the way 
psychopathy can afflict ordinary people is the 
follower of stag-hounds who is also a keen sup¬ 
porter of the Koyal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. I do not mean he is 
necessarily a psychopath, but simply that the 
ability to exclude from our moral consciousness 
anything which may happen to be inconvenient 
to us is one which to some extent affects us all, 
and which can therefore help us to understand 
the psychopath’s mentality. 

If we are conditioned both to love some cruel 
pastime, such as hunting, and also to loathe 
cruelty to animals, it is essential to excise not 
only from our consciousness but from our con¬ 
sciences the fact that hunting is cruel to the 
animal concerned; and the rationalisations (“the 
fox enjoys it”), grotesque though they seem to 
anybody else, arc as necessary for the humane 
hunt-b)llovvcr as “I must obey otir Viihrer in 
everything” was for the humane concentration- 
camp guard.* It is easier to gain an insight into 
the mind of a criminal psychopath if we realise 
that there are men whose attitude to, say, rape 
is precisely the same as that of thousands of 
estimable citizens to hunting or shooting; and 
who regard the police with the same irritation 
for trying to interfere with their pleasure as 
hunt-followers regard the members of the 
League against Cruel Sports. When Lord God¬ 
dard told Christopher Craig, “Your heart was 
filled with hate and you murdered a policeman, 
without thought of his wife, his family, or him¬ 
self; and never once have you expressed a word 
of sorrow for what you have done,” the Lord 
Chief Justice was missing the whole significance 
of the case: the reason Craig did not express 

• Outr.igc and indignation over the "cruel in¬ 
humanity" of English hunting habits was once ex¬ 
pressed (it has been recorded) to the Prince of 
Wales, in Berlin, by Adolf Hitler! 

+ “Characteristic of psychopaths’ attitude to sexual 
emotion and experience,’’ Dr. David Stafford-Clark 
has written, is “shallowness and immaturity, com¬ 
bined with a frequently disastrous opportunism 
which may lead to . . . deliberate perversions, 
wanton repeated and joyless seduction, and many 
of the more grotesque and outrageous sexual 
crimes.’* 
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sorrow was because he was as incapable of feel¬ 
ing it as an M.F.H. would be who finds himself 
in at the kill after a particularly exciting chase. 

Rape, admittedly, is against the law; hunting 
foxes is legal; it could be argued that the rapist 
ought therefore to learn to restrain himself. But 
there are respectable people who continue to 
attend cock-fighting, or illegal gambling parties, 
for the same reasons, and with the same feeling 
of absolute self-justification, as the psychopath 
has when he commits the crime of his choice. 
They do not want to control themselves: the fact 
that what they are doing is illegal may only give 
the added pleasure of defiance when they do it. 

T h I s is the symptom of psychopathy which 
most of us find hardest to understand. 
When we feel any social or moral sense instinc¬ 
tively, we tend to assume everybody else feels 
it—or ought to feel it—too. We also tend, to 
assume that anybody who docs not feel it—who 
is anti-social and irresponsible—must be un¬ 
pleasant. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The most shameless rogue may be, and 
remarkably often is, a sympathetic, engaging 
figure even to those he is deceiving; an Arthur 
Norris, a Basil Seal, a Louis Dulx;dat. He may 
not have many close friends, but he will have 
a great many people who wish that they could 
be close friends—closer to him than he has let 
them be. And he will be much loved. He is 
usually more interested in seduction and pos¬ 
session than in giving satisfaction to his part- 
ners.f Yet the psychopath rarely has difficulty 
in finding and keeping mistres.ses (and vtce- 
versa, in the case of the psychopathic women) 
who cling to him, possibly because tlieir craving 
is always being encouraged but never fully satis¬ 
fied. He is often compulsively attractive to 
people of both sexes. Leopold has written of 
Locb that “everybody went for the guy—and 
rightly so. There wasn’t a sunnier, pleasanter, 
more likeable fellow in the world. His charm 
was magnetic—maybe mesmeric is the better 
word. He could charm everybody he had a mind 
to.” Whether it is because the rest of us, who 
tend to be neurotic, arc fascinated by anybody 
who is free from our tiresome inhibitions, or 
whether it is that the childlike Till Eulenspiegel 
quality of the psychopathic mind is itself en¬ 
gaging, the psychopath tends to win much affec¬ 
tion; even in cases wh^e he is a nuisance, a 
sponger, or a man who tends to go berserk under 
the influence of drink, his friends will often 
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take great risks, and make endless cflorts to 
cover up for him to keep him out of jail. 

Psychopaths, then, arc not villains; they arc 
not wicked, in the biblical sense. And at this 
point it is worth mentioning that the common 
association of violence with psychopathy is not 
fully justified, either—any more than is the 
common association of violence with psychosis. A 
man who is locked up like a beast tends to 
become bestial, and as psychotics and psycho¬ 
paths have often been strait-jacketed and 
padded-cel led, they have tended to have a 
spectacularly violent history; but they arc not 
necessarily more prone to violence than anybody 
else. Still less justified is the association with 
mental deficiency. In the past only young 
criminals who have had “a mental defect” have 
commonly been categorised as psychopathic; 
where they have been of average or above- 
average intelligence they have usually been 
treated as criminals. But although psychopathy 
is a prolongation of infantile patterns of anti¬ 
social behaviour into adult life, this docs not 
mean that psychopaths arc infantile in other 
ways; naughty childicn, after all, can be highly 
intelligent. The lack of a conscience docs not 
necessarily blunt men’s intellects; it may even 
sharpen them because, being conscience-frec, 
they arc freed also from the repressions which 
sometimes inhibit normal thought-pioccsses. 

This is why psychopaths can be found 
throughout the whole range of intellectual and 
artistic capability. A few have been geniuses, 
and there would have been more if their craving 
for immediate gratification had not impeded 
their long-term ambitions. The lack of a moral 
sense may not affect mental powers, but it docs 
affect the way they arc used. Conscience can 
make cowards of us, but it can also make us 
work; lacking it, a psychopath tends to be like 
a child for whom the possession of a toy, rather 
than the fun of playing with it, gives the 
pleasure. Only if he is exceptionally intelligent 
has he the stamina to pursue long-term ends. 
Occasionally, if he wants something badly 
enough, what he lacks in stamina he may com¬ 
pensate for in singleness of purpose; but this is 
unusual unless he can persuade other people to 
do some of the work for him. And sometimes 
short-term ends themselves lend him a kind of 
stamina. Because most of us have a measure of 
foresight, we arc apt to find it hard to under¬ 
stand that other people may be lacking in this 
faculty; but the psychopath often resembles 
M. Seguin’s goat in Lettres de Mon Moulin, 
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which escaped from its master’s farm as soon as 
it was big enough and went up into the moun¬ 
tains in the knowledge that the wolf would cat 
it eventually, with a fixed idea of lasting longer, 
before being devoured, than any previous goat. 

A PSYCHOPATH cannot as a rule co-operate 
with other like psychopaths, because he 
cannot trust them. But he can often establish 
a master-slave relationship on the Locb-Lcopold, 
Craig-Bentley pattern. The two poles of psycho¬ 
pathy, positive and negative, tend to attract each 
other; the positive becoming the leader, plan¬ 
ning, organising, distributing rewards and 
punishments; the negative obeying. Negative 
psychopaths arc indolent rather than vicious, 
amoral rather than immoral. Left to themselves 
they would not choose a life of crime, but they 
may lapse into it, becoming sneak-thieves or 
pick-pockets; or, on a higher social scale, cheque- 
bouncers and confidence-tricksters. The positive 
psychopath tends to get emotional pleasure out 
of crime. He feels about a successful murder 
much as the sportsman feels .about a successful 
dccr-stalk; the more difficult it is, the more skil¬ 
fully he has avoided giving himself away, the 
greater the exhilaration. Manuel, the mass- 
murderer, seems to have got little satisfaction out 
of murder as such; it was being able to kill 
}x;oplc with impunity, and thus to feed the vanity 
which made him want to be regarded as a master 
criminal, that delighted him. It would not have 
been out of character if he had actually re¬ 
gretted tire absence of some of the people he 
killed. 

The existence of master-slave relationship 
makes it easy for a man who is psychopathic to 
corrupt his satellites—his friends, or his gang— 
so that individuals who arc not in themselves 
psychopathic become so under the influence of 
others who are. We arc all aware that we have 
some impulses in ourselves of which we should 
be ashamed, and of which in normal circum¬ 
stances we arc ashamed. But if a leader can give 
us the excuse not to feci ashamed about them, 
we may unleash them in ourselves and condone 
them in others. Hitler with anti-Semitism, Titus 
Oates with ‘‘No Popery,” McCarthy with witch- 
hunting, helped to make otherwise respectable 
citizens psychopathic; and the symptoms can 
become extremely ugly, when torture or lynch¬ 
ing are condoned. It is a process of which the 
early stages can be seen in every close-knit group, 
school, political party, or club; members of the 
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group will do things corporately that they would 
never consider doing as individuals. All of us 
have been present on occasions when we have 
been deterred from protesting at, and even 
revelled in, destruction or din because we are 
in the party, though we know that if we hap¬ 
pened to be the landlord or a neighbour we 
would be tempted to send for the police. The 
disintegration of a community’s standards when 
psychopathy manages to enlist the support of 
corporate loyalty has often been observed in 
Fascist and Communist countries; it has been 
portrayed on the stage in Arthur Miller’s The 
Crucible, and in fiction in William Golding’s 
Lord of the Flics. It can be seen, too, in the 
sport which came to be known in America as 
“The Chicken Game,” a twisted version of 
follow-my-leader which led members of tcen- 
age gangs to compete with each other in danger¬ 
ous acts—“who can stay longest on the tracks 
before getting out of the way of the express?” 

T n E indications are that psychopathy is on 
the increase. Dr. Alan Whcclis has sug¬ 
gested a reason in his Quest for Identity (1959). 
The superego docs not enjoy complete auto¬ 
nomy; it is continually being influenced by its 
environment: 

One who lives out his life in the town of his 
birth derives much super-ego support from 
proximity to family and relatives, and from 
their continuing expectations of him . . . con¬ 
science is strengthened also by the continuing 
pattern of known traditions, customs, and values. 
Such conditions are becoming increasingly rare. 

In any ease. Dr. Whcclis continues, conscience 
is changing its nature. Formerly, morality was 
obedience to verities instilled by parents; now, 
it is coming to be the compliance with the prac¬ 
tices of one’s peers. This is partly through the 
growing tendency for political systems to insist 
that morality is an affair of state, so that a child 
which informs on its parents may be praised as 
a wise child; and partly through a gradual 
change of parental attitude (very noticeable in 
America) which has meant that childhood train¬ 
ing in all its forms has become much less rigor¬ 
ous than it used to be. The decline of belief in 
God, and the growth of reliance on the good 
texts of Spock, have greatly altered habits of 
child care. 

This docs not necessarily mean a disintegra¬ 
tion of morality. But it does mean. Dr. Whcclis 
believes, that the unconscious has lost ground 
relative to the conscious—the super-ego to the 
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ego. When we do things to-day, we are more 
aware of the reasons why we are doing them. 
We are no longer driven by those inner voices 
which warned, praised, and rebuked our great- 
grandparents so vigorously that they felt they 
knew “instinctively,” as they would have put it, 
what was right and what was wrong. The 
modern morality is less arbitrary and tyrannical, 
more sensible. But the loss of old absolutes means 
for many people a loss of stability. Now that it 
is possible to indulge anti-social impulses with 
less restraint of conscience, because a less firm 
foundation of super-ego has been laid—and 
because even when it has been laid, it is more 
frequently uprooted by changes of environment 
—it is not surprising that psychopathy should 
be more of a public nuisance. 

The real difficulty, in fact, if Dr. Wheelis’s 
theory is accepted, is to explain why psychopathy 
is not even more serious, as an epidemic; but in 
any ease its symptoms are alarming enough to 
compel society to recognise that it can no longer 
be ignored. To say this, however, only recalls 
the complication Lady Wootton has described. 
If we accept the existence of a category of 
criminals suffering from “diminished responsi¬ 
bility,” there is no logical resting-place for the 
law between the principle (expressed in the 
McNaghten rules) that everybody except young 
children and lunatics is fully responsible for 
actions, and a new principle that nobody is fully 
responsible—that all crime must be considered 
as disease, and all criminals regarded as suffer¬ 
ing from some degree, or some variety, of 
psychopathy. 

Well, and why not? Acceptance of the all- 
crime-is-discasc hypothesis would have one 
enormous advantage: it would mean that the 
problem which seemed to present such insuper¬ 
able difficulties—that it is not possible to tell 
with any certainty which are the psychopaths 
and which the common criminals—disappears. 
The question whether a man can or cannot help 
his outrageous behaviour, Lady Wootton argues, 

is simply not asked: the only issue is his need 
for, or probable response to, treatment. So per¬ 
haps in the end we shall come to that in the 
courts also. In that ease everything except treat¬ 
ment—guilt, responsibility, and all the rest of it 
—would become irrelevant. At least such a 
system would be both humane and effective, 
which is more than can be said for what we 
have now. 

This sounds reasonaCNc; but public opinion 
would inevitably be hostile. It is difficult enough 
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to convince people that the psychopath needs 
treatment, without having to persuade them that 
crime in the old sense of the term docs not exist 
—let alone that the doctrine of individual 
responsibility must also be scrapped. Apart from 
the adherents of the Goddard school, who are 
basically sceptical of even the existence of psycho¬ 
pathy as a clinical entity, there exists also the 
cotnmon attitude which Proust expressed in La 
Prisonnihe when he wrote “Irresponsibility 
aggravates faults, and even crimes, whatever 
anyone may say. Landru, assuming he really did 
kill his wives, if he did so from a financial 
motive—which it is possible to resist—may be 
pardoned; but not if his crime was due to an 
irresistible sadism. ,..” Most of us are frightened 
by psychopathy, as by psychosis; and we find it 
diificult to accept the need for treating it ration¬ 
ally. 

Hut much the most serious, and the most com¬ 
monly heard objection, is tliat the proposal to 
treat crime as a disease is impracticable. Discus¬ 
sing psychopaths, one is over and over again 
confronted by an argument which may be sum¬ 
marised thus; “I am not sure that I believe 
you about this psychopathy business, but if wc 
agree for the sake of argument that you are 
right, and that punishment is not a deterrent (I 
don’t believe it for a moment, but let that pass) 
for some criminals—or even for all criminals— 
surely you can .see tliat if wc don’t have some 
sanction, there will be no restraint? Wc can all 
steal or rape or do whatever wc feel like, know¬ 
ing that at worst wc will only be sent to 
hospital 1“ 

There are two answers to this. The first is that 
there is not the slightest prospect of the law 
being radically altered overnight, or indeed in 
the foreseeable future. Bill Sykes is not going to 
be transferred to-morrow by a stroke of the pen 
from Dartmoor to Warlingham Park. Even if 
the necessity for treating all crime as disease 
were to be conceded, and enacted at West¬ 
minster, it would still be necessary to make 
changes extremely slowly, in order to find out 
their effects without putting the public to any 
great risk.* 

The second is that “treatment” need not neces¬ 
sarily be congenial. In at least one respect it is 

• Some risk may lie inevitable—as when the 
authorities at Warlingham Park and other mental 
hospitals embarked on the “open door” system; 
after an initial period of worry, though, the system 
has worked so well that people in the district arc 
no longer alarmed. 


certain to be harsher than "punishment;” its 
duration—as it already is, I understand, in Den¬ 
mark—will have to be to some extent indeter¬ 
minate. Of all the reforms which the "crime-is- 
discase” principle offers this is the one that the 
public ought most heartily to welcome; for it 
would mean that the psychopath, instead of 
emerging from jail ready to resume his criminal 
career after a fixed period, will be isolated from 
society until he is cured—which may mean he 
is never released at all. This poses disturbing 
questions about the liberty of the subject, and it 
also implies that the distinction between treat¬ 
ment and punishment will be less clear-cut than 
wc tend to suppose, because compulsory deten¬ 
tion, no matter how pleasant, is in effect punish¬ 
ment. But the point is that psychopaths arc not 
going to be cossetted. If, say, it were to be found 
that an effective treatment for them was twenty- 
mile route marches, or some much less agreeable 
exercise, they might well wish they were back 
in the old jail. 

I T H A s to be adtnitted, though, that when wc 
talk of “treatment” there is not yet any very 
clear idea of what can be done for psychopaths. 
For many years ahead treatment will necessarily 
be exploratory—and for this reason, apart from 
security, the need is to set up more specialist 
units to deal with psychopaths—as Dr. Maxwell 
Jones, tlic Director of the “Social Rehabilitating 
Unit” of the Belmont Hospital, has suggested 
recently, in an article for the Mental Health 
Association, in which he explains why ordinary 
mental hospitals are unsuitable: 

Our own experience has taught us that staff 
training and social org.tnisation arc of first im¬ 
portance; the staff can only be exfiected to bear 
with aggressive and other anti-stjcial behaviour 
if they can understand something of its signifi¬ 
cance. Moreover, the piifients are afraid of their 
uncontrolled behaviour and to help them to par¬ 
ticipate not only in their own treatment but in 
the treatment of others is one way of helping 
them to form meaningful rclationsliips with other 
people. 

All that has really emerged about treatment 
so far is that it is a slow and extremely tedious 
process of establishing these “meaningful rela¬ 
tionships” which alone can give the psychopath 
what he really lacks; the capacity for affection, 
and love. No reliable short-cuts have been 
developed. Psycho-analysis is not usually prac¬ 
ticable, and has proved generally ineffective 
when it has been tried, presumably because the 
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psychopath docs not need insight* (with which 
he is sometimes better served than normal 
people) but scIf<ontrol. Pavlovian methods have 
not so far been successful cither; and they arc 
often unpleasant: a ease came up in the courts 
recently where psychiatrists had tried to cure 
a man of a predilection for stealing women’s 
underwear by inducing artificial nausea in him 
at the sight of them—it had not worked. Brain¬ 
washing techniques have been suggested as a 
possibility, but again, the idea is distasteful. 
Ur. David StafTord-Clark has recently reported 
{BM.J; December 5th, 1959) some promising 
results from the use of research into the possi¬ 
bility of clinical measurement of some aspects of 
psychopathic pcr.soiiaIity: the results .show that 
“there is a consistent, high, and significant cor¬ 
relation between the individuals concerned and 
the pattern of electrical activity recorded from 

• In one sense the psychoj)ath lacks insight: as 
Clecklcy points out, “he has absolutely no capacity 
to see himself as others sec him ’’ Not being able 
to love, he is unable to understand love, or its in¬ 
fluence on others, which makes realistic evaluation 
of their motives impossible for him. I .am using the 
term here in another sense; lliough the inability 
to love must dejirivc bun of some insight into 
himself, he is not cut off from .self-appreciation by 
repressions, in the way neurotics are, the kind of 
discoveries ordinarily made on the analyst’s couch 
are not, therefore, made with psychopathic patients. 


their brains by the elcctroencephclogram.” But 
this, for the present, concerns diagnosis rather 
than treatment. 

Yet some way may be found, with the help 
of drugs or hypnosis, to condition or re-condition 
the super-ego; on similar lines, perhaps, to those 
used on sleeping children in Huxley's Brave 
New World. It is not impossible that an adult 
could be provided with a conscience, as an in¬ 
fant is, if psychiatry learns how to reach the 
required area of his unconscious mind. Or, some¬ 
thing could be done to experiment in restor¬ 
ing weakened super-egos by putting psycho¬ 
paths in special surroundings where they arc 
treated with sympathy and even affection in spite 
of, and in fact because of, their defects; units 
which would be doubly valuable because of the 
facilities they would provide for research. Cer¬ 
tainly much more intensive work is needed on 
individual psychopaths, on the lines of the 
studies of Nathan Leopold—not the least impor¬ 
tant of which is his own (though his refusal to 
discuss the crime itself, and what led up to it, 
le.s.scns his autobiography’s value). Incidentally, 
this research was possible because Leopold was 
not sentenced to death: one of the stronge.st 
arguments against the death penalty is that only 
by coming to understand the motives of a Locb, 
or a Christie, or a Manuel, can we hope to learn 
how to save lives in the future. 
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Off to Sicily 


T he trip actually started from some¬ 
where on the Chelsea Embankment, 
I’m not quite sure where, and it was 
about twcnty-to-twclvc when I drew up in 
a taxi and saw the faded blue Dormobile van 
outside the house. Everyone was more or less 
ready but there wasn’t a drink in the house, 
and the nearest pub was about half a mile 
away. Although it was an exhibition January 
morning with a cocktail sherry gleaming in 
a gold frame, I had the trembles, an un¬ 
washed and unbelonging/eeling from staying 
suddenly in a centrally-heated house, with 
the moisture and the hope tapped out of me 
by invisible pipes. I should start by naming 
the people. There was North whom I had 
known some time, a sort of mythological 
figure, half-faun, half-camel, who lived with 
.1 charming wife in a tiny historic house, like 
a jewel, in the moors of Yorkshire, and who 
disguised the gamble of his nature with a 
parade of prams and a talk of business. (“This 
is a business trip,’’ he had shouted to me in 
the warm white house.) There was Lady 
Betty Cress, whom I had also known on and 
off for years, a pretty girl who converted her 
grandmother’s dressing-gowns into touching 
overcoats, constantly shoeless, a tinker’s 
firinccss as much behind the counter of bar¬ 
gain basements as in the cocktail drawing¬ 
rooms of an oblique Chelsea. Victor Latimer, 
a young pianist and composer with the white 
set face of the perfect comedian, with the 
terrible precise anger of a moralist, a man 
furnished with a huge series of self-viewing 
mirrors. These three. North, Betty, and 
Victor, were old friends, connected by secret 


telegrams, coloured clubs, university quad¬ 
rangles, a gossip which, including Madge, 
Harcourt, or Phillip and Stanislaus in Miami, 
Paris, and Bath, managed to make the world 
very small and very English. 

Then there was Mrs. Spencer and her 
daughter, Sarah. They came from Oxford, 
where Sarah ran a sort of antique shop which 
sold necklaces, wool, brooches, toy animals, 
and Spanish earrings. The purpose of such a 
shop was to be discovered by visiting Ameri¬ 
can ladies, who, attracted by the naivete of 
the animals and wool, would be hooked and 
loaded by bargains. Each had been married. 
On die edge of the party was a thin young 
man called Reg Saunders, a clerk in some 
sort of General Trust Company. He had 
never travelled abroad before, but somewhere 
in his neat, organi.sed brain was a curiosity 
about snow, grottoes, and volcanoes. And a 
Violet Smith, a young girl from South Africa. 
Finally, there was myself, a middle-aged man 
still looking for miracles, smaller and neater 
miracles, experience resistant and agile with 
fresh craft and tamed dreams. A man of rail¬ 
ways and shabby ships, inconclusive love- 
affairs in second-class hotels, open, often 
ashamed of his mobile, unburdened joy 
under the probe of the classified city. Often, 
indeed, cowed. We were all off to Sicily. “At 
least I hope so,” said North. I knew that he 
meant this, that he was uncertain of attaining 
the objective, because of the assortment of 
people, engine troubles, avalanches, fights, 
unequally apportioned money, and the 
prevalence of casinos. But his handsome 
bactrian, raptorial face held such dash and 
15 
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reserve of energy that the risk of the trip 
not only did not seem to matter, but posi¬ 
tively enhanced it to those of us who had paid 
down some money. 

W H E N we reached Dover with little or 
no event, North took a very long time 
finding the car embarkation point, the ship, 
or even the sea. We passed and re-passed an 
identical succession of pock-marked council 
houses which should have been tlie rigs of 
shipping, crossed and re-crossed bridges, rail¬ 
way lines, waited for trains, and returned to 
the infernal council houses, asking numbers 
of people who were invariably angry, because 
of the snow, or Dover, or hidden problems, 
and directed back to the bridges, the railway 
lines, and finally the council houses. Not a 
sign of the sea. This was a trick of North’s, 
an exaggerated irresponsibility in regard to 
the approach to or egress from towns, which 
enabled him to express a contempt for any 
sort of routine embedded in the passengers’ 
minds. However, we eventually discovered 
the embarkation point, the car was hoisted 
aboard, and we walked up the gang-plank 
and on to the boat. Victor immediately dis¬ 
appeared, and was not seen for the rest of 
the trip. “Helping with the engines,” said 
North. Nobody was certain, except North, 
whether Victor liked them, and it was never 
less certain on ships. We went to the saloon 
and ordered bottles and bottles of wine, the 
sjjccircs of want, improvidence, and ultimate 
starvation were shelved away and the ship 
vibrated with holiday’s reckless geography. 

In fact, I discovered, by the second bottle, 
that we were bound for Ostend. Ostend is 
not by any means on the quickest or the 
most pleasant route to Sicily, Belgium is 
boring and Germany unpleasantly interest¬ 
ing, but by Ostend we certainly had to go 
because North was unable to proceed 
through France. To my surprise, although I 
myself and Betty and Victor knew the 
reason, he explained it to everyone else some¬ 
where on the trip, between Cologne and 
Heidelberg. “I’m sorry about France,” he 
said, “but I’d be arrested.” Everyone accepted 
this fact quietly except for Mrs. Spencer, who 
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eyed him with the omniscient look of the 
ready-reckoner, the lady who knew what was 
what. “It’s a fact,” said North. “But why?” 
asked Mrs. Spencer, giggling. “Because I 
deserted from the Foreign Legion,” he said. 
“It’s absolutely true,” I said, through her 
common-sense laughter, “and as a matter of 
fact I met a man called Eddie in Tangiers 
who knew North in the legion. He had 
deserted himself. I was sun-bathing on a roof 
and suddenly found this' man beside me.” 
Mrs. Spencer never believed any of this any 
more than she had believed that North, on 
arrival in Ostend, had gambled away nearly 
all his money in an empty casino flanked by 
croupiers with white winter faces, dogged 
January vampires, and only had a trunk full 
of canned stew, baskets of carrots, and a pearl 
necklace to fall back on. The fact is that the 
stark poetry of the past can only l>e shared 
by a sort of family of friends or occasional 
wizards, what is inviolably one’s own is 
buried by envy and routine in a box marked 
“Fantasy.” Only a sort of prose remains. 

Some kind of routine of behaviour estab¬ 
lished itself. North and Betty cooked over a 
spirit stove in the van, Reg ate sliced sausage 
meat and regional biscuits, Mrs. Spencer and 
her daughter in restaurants, Victor vanished, 
and Violet hovered between van and inn. At 
Liege we drove into a large roeexo park to 
cat picnic-meal, and it turned out to be a 
cemetery, stacked with the grey bank- 
statements of past hopes, all scandal and 
regret stifled under snowy leaves. The car 
turned around like a trapped animal, skidded, 
and only just failed to fall into a ditch be¬ 
neath a menacing memorial, and as it was 
righted and approached the gates, a uni¬ 
formed custodian in plum-red with gold 
lettering issued from a small grim lodge and 
closed them. There was angry panic in his 
face, as though it was the weather for were¬ 
wolves or the Black Mass. “We thought it 
was a park,” I said. The custodian’s mottled 
face peered forward and his finger shook as 
it pointed to the tombs: there was an utter 
hatred and incomprehension of us English 
holiday-makers, tumBling like knock-about 
comics, behind the curtains of a faded play. 
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A l L the way to Taormina one was sniffing 
. at towns like a dog, jumping the map 
like a Hea, castles and towers and buried 
legends flickered by in a blaze of snow, while 
North and Betty talked about Matthew and 
his second wife Priscilla, Violet Smith whirred 
her cine-camera through the low, frosted 
windows, and Mrs. Spencer talked about 
meals in Mediterranean hotels. Each white, 
sun-baked town from Marseilles to Athens 
was a good clear soup, an excellent grilled 
trout, a fine steak with French potatoes. 
Heidelberg appeared in the night, a scientific 
glow that could have been Swindon, an 
atomic establishment, or an airport. We 
veered in and crammed ourselves into a small, 
hot hotel, and in the morning I was dragged 
out of bed by North to continue the implac¬ 
able voyage. Yet in that short space of time, 
Mrs. Spencer and her daughter had visited 
most of the monuments (Mrs. Spencer had 
even painted a small water-colour), Violet 
had filmed a duel, and North and Betty had 
rocked and roared in a night-club, where a 
number of cropped-haired youths with 
scarred faces knew not only Matthew and his 
second wife Priscilla, but his first wife Jean 
and her second husband Wally. Victor had 
disappeared. 

We were over the frontier into Austria and 
we arrived in Innsbruck at aN^ut seven 
o’clock in a clear champagne air trembling 
with rich men’s lights, softly illuminated 
cake pagodas, caged furs, winking jewels, 
and millionaire leather. After eating, all of 
us, except Victor, went to the nearest night¬ 
club, a huge underground cellar with a 
Tyrolean band and upside down wine botdes 
fitted with automatic release taps. We were 
greeted with roars, slaps on the back, it was 
like coming home all forgiven, blood is 
thicker than water. Comradeship went to the 
head, the band blew like a March wind. 
“The Austrians are us," said Mrs, Spencer. 
But they weren’t Austrians; all the smiling 
teeth were German, the misty eyes were 
Grimm. Drowned in Gemutlich\eit we 
danced into the old red river of our blood, 
emerged and visited a second night-club, 
smart, low-lighted, dinner-jacketed, and 
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dotted with Dior. It could have been London 
after twelve but the men and the girls were 
better-looking, there was that definite aristo¬ 
cratic touch so lacking in our capital, a weary 
but captivating charm, an air of high castles, 
old books, and vampires. All these, too, 
turned out to be Germans, and one of them, 
an Oxford-looking man, attached himself to 
our party. North, who had sold the pearl 
necklace, bought him brandy, and he stated, 
with great charm, that the English and Ger¬ 
mans were one. One, One, One, with a 
clinking of glasses, and under his hypnotic 
casllc-glow, I told him that my father had 
actually been a titled German, 

“To your greatest English writer,’’ he said, 
handing me his card. “Who would that be?’’ 
I asked. “Who?” he repeated, “who but 
Stewart Houston Chamberlain, prophet, 
martyr, and saint. . . .” He raised his glass 
solemnly. “You don’t mean that,” I said 
smiling. “Don’t mean what?” he asked. 
“That about Chamberlain and the Leader.” 
The stem of his glass snapped suddenly, and 
he held out his hand for me to grasp. I 
grasped it, and through the haze of wine I 
seemed to be walking down the path of a 
thick, thick forest dripping with the incessant 
tears of the hunters and the hunted. I rose 
from the table, a tiny traitor, and danced with 
Betty on the small floor by the band. It played 
Star Dust. Betty’s feet were bare, and the 
elegant spectators stared down with schaden¬ 
freude and a hilarious reverence to sensed 
breeding, secret manorial lawns. When we 
returned to the table North was ordering the 
suave German away.< “He shouted and 
shouted for brandy,” said North. “His face 
was completely distorted.” 

I N TH E morning we collected together to 
drive over the Brenner Pass, “return the 
Tyrol” cried huge letters in whitewash. I had 
a longing for Italy, but over the frontier, for 
miles and miles, extended the long arm from 
the thick, fierce, and weeping forest. The 
people and houses were Gothic, the Italian 
guttural, the soup tliick with cabbage. But 
the change came. It rang through the snow 
like a Puccini aria, something disorderly yet 
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harmonious, I was back on the old escape- 
route of my childhood when I had first 
feared death by starvation of common beauty, 
followed by private visits and then extraordi¬ 
nary pilgrimages with Magic Carpets Ltd., 
herding tourists into cathedrals and cata¬ 
combs, winkling them out of grottoes and 
bleeding them with cameos. My Italian 
began to burgeon. Admittedly I wanted to 
show off, to compete with North’s magnifi- 
cant, epic driving, but the halting flow of my 
tongue was a genuine impulse, to extend my¬ 
self beyond the island of the Dormobilc with 
its word games, the impenetrable ritual of 
Victor Latimer (who had on one occasion 
actually disappeared in a snowstorm to visit 
Beethoven’s house in Bonn, then turning up 
nonchalantly in Heidelberg for rolls and 
coffee), and Mrs. Spencer’s succulent geo¬ 
graphy. 

I was, in fact, hated for this Italian, and 
North would refer to any group of desperate 
Latins as “some of your family.” Help in 
hotels, restaurants, or road catastrophes was 
pushed aside. Some months ago, in Spain, a 
friend of mine had invented a name for the 
truly basic international language of Europe, 
“desperanto,” divided up into (i) Whore’s 
Desperanto, (2) Waiter’s Desperanto, (3) 
Tourist Desperanto, (4) Linguist’s Desper¬ 
anto. Every member of the party spoke some 
form of this language, com|X)scd of motto 
French, Latin tags, and very loudly-shouted 
English. Mine was (4). I was rather horrified 
to discover, after many of my own fairly 
subtle conversations, that their own language 
was almost completely understood, and I 
didn’t speak another word of Italian until we 
reached Taormina. 

When we arrived in Florence the snow had 
gone. To no one else but Mrs. Spencer did 
Florence mean Florence, the rest of us were 
dilettantes. She forced her daughter, Reg, 
and me to walk the town by night, shiver by 
the Arno, and suddenly stand, pierced by the 
toy-like sublimity of Giotto’s Campanile. 
Then back to the drinking in the secret 
society of North and Betty. Where was I in 
the hierarchy? Nowhere, neither here nor 
there. I am supposed to be a professional in 


the dangerous craft of writing, but I do not 
know the people I know, because I dare not, 
because boredom or dislike or fear make poor 
companions. Violet Smith would marry a 
sturdy man in South Africa, but she wanted 
a short film-tea with a Roman Prince, to cat 
octopus, and sec Etna erupt. She was a fine, 
natural, healthy girl, just right for the trip, 
and everybody liked her. Reg was the most 
interesting and the most unpredictable of 
them all. He appeared, and undoubtedly was, 
a humble man. He asked questions about 
electricity supplies, vegetation, the height of 
buildings, and then faded away in a dying 
titter, like a clown with a brutal audience. 
He even cleaned my shoes and washed my 
shirt with Austrian detergent, but frequently 
he said strange things in a low voice, there 
was a slightly sinister grouping of words. 
“What?” I would ask. “Nothing. Nothing,” 
he would answer. “The things I say . . . I’ll 
make myself disliked in the van . . .”—and 
there he was again, fading away into the 
Italian night. On viewing Vesuvius, he drew 
me aside and peered at me through his spec¬ 
tacles. “Just like the picture-postcards,” he 
said, ready to disappear at a moment’s notice. 
Did he mean this? I doubled it, and at the 
very moment I was struck by his resemblance 
to photographs I had seen of the young 
James Joyce. “Just,” I said, defensively. “I’m 
afraid I know nothing of Europe,” he said, 
backing, “I live in my brother’s house and 
study football. Not that I like football so 
much, but there is nothing else to do, is 
there?” “No,” I answered, putting my hand 
on his shoulder, although I sensed he was 
dangerous in some way I couldn’t define. For 
the next four days he studied Italian from a 
Hugo’s phrase-book, and could ask for soap, 
envelopes, and the time. 

Mrs. Spencer’s daughter, Sarah, was the 
one I felt most in sympathy with. North and 
Betty did not like approaching places or 
events, they sat down in the middle of them 
and shouted for waiters and tunes. Sarah and 
I, on the contrary, did. The past and the 
future glittered in every new constellation of 
lights, and both^of us longed to stop in 
Paestum among the temples. I had been there 
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as a boy, accompanied by my mother, and 
sharply remembered an afternoon of bees and 
golden stone far away from the ink and sweat 
of Anglo-Saxon boys and the grim caw of 
rooks. We both prevailed on North to stop 
there. “It’ll be a town,’’ said North. “I sup¬ 
pose there’s a town,’’ I said, but I couldn’t 
remember. When we arrived, late at night, 
we found only a few houses, but an elderly 
man in an old green uniform got into the 
van and took us to an empty holiday-camp 
hostel, four to a bed, and bottles of Falernian 
on the dining-table. Suddenly, hours and 
hours later, an owl’s cry from dawn, I dis¬ 
covered that only Sarah and I were in the 
room. We both got up from the table and 
walked into a warm wind-change of the 
night; we could hear the sea singing in our 
ears. “We can’t sec the temples,’’ said Sarah. 
“No,” I said. “We’ll .sec them to-morrow.” 
“To-morrow,” she said. We floundered 
through mud, drawn by the voluptuous cry 
of the sea, on and on, among old iron and 
brambles, and returned to the hostel. 

An old woman was standing in the dining¬ 
room, rocking to and fro on her heels. Her 
eyes opened, she disappeared, and came back 
with a bottle of Falernian. She opened it, put 
two glasses and the bottle in our hands, and 
silently led us upstairs to an empty room. 
There was a huge bed covered with a purple 
quilt. The old woman pointed to the bed and 
spoke a few words in Desperanto (No. 2). 
“Not go in the bed,” she said, and quietly left 
the room, but she left behind the old sun and 
the moon and the grapes of Italy. We could 
hear the imperious hymn of the sea. Early in 
the morning, just at dawn, we all got in the 
van and drove south without a glimpse of the 
temples. “It’s better that way,” said North 
at sixty miles an hour. “The idea’s the 
thing.” 

S OUTH to Calabria is all mountains and 
sudden brushes with cliffs hugged by a 
lapis lazuli sea of exquisite pagan delight. 
(“I’ve painted better blues than that in Corn¬ 
wall,” said Mrs. Spencer.) For lunch wc 
stopped at a hill top villa-inn with a derelict 
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orchard of tangerine trees hanging lanterns 
of fruit, and a shabby Riviera of flowers. 
There was a small shop selling sausage, 
chcc.se, and bread, and behind the counter a 
furious, shouting boy trying to imitate our 
awkward, top-heavy accents. Outside in a 
rocking-chair sat an old man with a beard. 
He had the face of a man who had killed 
many people and seemed at great peace, 
almost immediately discussing New York, 
in an unfathomable way, with North and 
Betty. Olives and wine were set on the table 
by the patron, a bald man who also seemed 
content, although, a year or two previously, 
he had had his throat cut, and his voice 
issued, like a dim oracle, from some tiny 
cavern in his body. He showed himself par¬ 
ticularly friendly to me and laughed, metal¬ 
lically, at every word I said to him. 

Wc crossed on the ferry to Messina. It was 
night and the lights of the two lands shim¬ 
mered, re-crossed and doubled themselves in 
tlic water, the sirens of pleasure and pain 
called from the quays. Which Sicily would 
one have? Victor disappeared to the engines, 
and wc all stood on the top deck watching 
the manoeuvres, and, I was aware, most of us 
were thinking about money and listening to 
the rattling of impending spectres. When we 
reached Messina wc stayed at a small hotel 
near a marshalling yard, and although the 
town had a cold and forbidding air, the 
people were very friendly. In the morning, 
early, we left for Taormina. North and Betty 
had spent the night in clubs, and hadn’t been 
able to keep away a dangerous-looking man 
who brought bottles of brandy into the van 
and finally slept in it.' “The clubs in Messina 
arc sinister,” said North, “and it is obvious 
that the town is a sort of clearing-house or 
main office for the Mafia in New York and 
Chicago. A sort of recruiting centre. We 
didn’t see a single individual who had ever 
had a nice, comforting thought in his head, 
although in the end all were suddenly gener¬ 
ous, after they had stabbed our backs for a 
very long hour with their steely eyes.” Victor 
had also been about in the cold, black town, 
and he seemed very satisfied. “The best place 
of all,” he said, with a quick, pale smile. 
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Wc climbed up to Taormina. Years ago, 
before the last war, I had visited it with a 
rich friend of very mixed nationality, intimate 
with the Vatican, Roman society, and the 
press. It had been late spring, and the over- 
publicised townlet and the enormous gleam¬ 
ing sea had glowed with preposterous beauty. 
Germans on coal-ticket exchange yearned 
over the views, snapped cameras, an arm 
around their pregnant ladies. Strauss un¬ 
coiled from the restaurants. One of the many 
photographic shops. La Rusticana, had water¬ 
colours and landscape photographs in the 
windows, but was actually the headquarters 
of the young white slave trade of the region. 
The Etna district is famed for pure ancient 
Greek stock, and poor landowners were ready 
to sell their Athenian-style children to visit¬ 
ing millionaires for “adoption.” In a room 
behind La Rusticana photographs could be 
inspected, introductions and terms arranged. 

But all this had presumably changed, La 
Rusticana had changed hands and only ex¬ 
hibited rather mediocre paintings of the dis¬ 
trict which were, however, speedily bought. 

Wc arranged for lodging and food: Victor 
far away at the edge of the town. North and 
Betty in the van, and the rest of us in a small, 
comfortable pension kept by a Swi.ss lady and 
her ornamental husband. The nearest bar to 
the pension was our headquarters, filled with 
mock-fishermen, photographers, aquarellists, 
and certain kinds of non-commissioned 
officers in magnificent uniforms. We drank 
large quantities of wine, grappa, amara, 
Strega, and totted them up with die patron. 

The confusion of debts was alarming, and 
we were, by now, completely conscious that 
no one had any money at all except Violet 
Smith and Mrs. Spencer. It was impossible 
to exploit a young girl like Violet on the edge 
of her first Mediterranean dream, but Mrs. 
Spencer was a different sort of victim. Indeed 
she explained it all herself. “When I decided 
to embark on this wild sort of trip, at my age, 

I imagined most of the contingencies. I con¬ 
sider myself lucky in the company, possibly 
all travellers are nice.” So she paid the bills 
on the bar, and we went to a night-club, and 
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North taught the band to play Tip-toe 
through the tulips with me. 

North was not at all unsophisticated, but 
he had as Victor said on one occasion, 
“blinkers on,” the world was the garden of 
a casual upper-class friend where you could 
leave your half-finished glass on a statue and 
ignore the views and the roses. He was a sort 
of unpractical realist, and he should have 
known better than to choose Taormina for a 
week’s holiday. We were all.irritated by it, 
except for Violet and Reg. I had reached a 
pitch of nervous explosion, and one night I 
shouted at Reg over the pension dinner-table, 
loaded with the regional dishes of Andermatt 
and Lucerne. I had heard a muttered group 
of words under his breath which had suc¬ 
ceeded in undermining my confidence. His 
humble features had .suddenly hardened into 
the flat triangle of a snake, pointing at me 
over the dish of sauerkraut. It is easy to 
undermine my confidence, any man in the 
corner can do it, there is something fascina¬ 
ting about all our inadequacy. Suddenly 
Violet shouted at me, Sarah and Mrs. 
Spencer left the room, and Reg, picking up a 
small pile of picture-postcards, flowed quietly 
out of the room like a successful confidential 
clerk. 

It was conflicting, too, with Sarah. Every¬ 
body is equipped with some sort of radar, 
some kind of extra sensory perception, but 
mine is often defective. Together, wc made 
many friends, white teeth open in those un- 
English, volcanic Sicilian smiles, and I always 
imagined that the gift of wine, the lift in the 
car, the free entry to the night-clubs, was 
slightly due to some ageing charm, my early 
Sicilian pilgrimage. But it wasn’t. The wine 
poured, the car door slammed, and the voyage 
climbed into a dizzy, hopeless climb to im¬ 
pending rape. The discreet waiter who 
ushered us softly into the club, edged pas¬ 
sionate Desperanto to Sarah under the star- 
hung palm tree, and Taormina subsided into 
the hopeless Mediterranean anti-climax of 
winter starvation. We ran away. We took the 
train to the mountain village of Enna, where, 
after sunsets, the sky ifc purple as a fallen 
grape and there is a frame of witches. 
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W HEN we returned on the bus to 
Taormina, we walked up the main 
street and passed the Rusticana art gallery. 
There was an exhibition of new paintings, 
sky, olives, cosy white villas, nostalgic 
summer sea. We gazed at them for a minute 
or two, laughing, and arrived at the bar near 
the pension. “They’re back,” cried North. 
Everybody was there, plunged in deep, silent 
depression. The next day we were supposed 
to leave. “There’s an enormous bill behind 
the bar, in the club, God knows where,” said 
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North. “All is lost,” said Reg, with a titter, 
then subsiding. “All was nearly lost,” said 
Mrs. Spencer. “Whatdo you mean?” I asked 
her. “Did you pass the RusticanaV' she said. 
"Ycs,”said Sarah. “Did you sec the new paint¬ 
ings?” continued Mrs. Spencer. “Certainly,” 
I said. “Well, they were mine,” she said. 

She rose, undid her handbag, took out a 
sheaf of notes, and approached the counter. 
Reg’s face edged to mine. “I say,” he said 
softly. “Do you think we’ve all behaved 
well?” 


Out of Reach 

Heather rusts di-y on the hot brow of tlie dllf—- 
The crested waves skip into the bay 
Iiike small birds flocking, claws flicking j 
Nearby, two inches from my eye, 

A caterpillar bows a green grass-stern 

And my eye fumbles with its padded links or at once 

Sweeps down and up the gorge. It’s hotj 

The land stands paddling in its sweat; 

And my sweat dries firm. With the cliff solid 
And the sun solid on my back I am on my own 
And the wind presses me back, but all aroimd 
Is sheer evidence of the suicide of the land ; 

Sliced gorges spouting brine. I’m all right 

(Except by poring bushes at the very brink 
Of blackberries, that trip the tongue 
On cobbled tartness bounding down 
Or syrups seejwng into space). 


Peter Redgrove 
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The Points of the Compass 


O u R thinking about world affairs has come 
more and more to revolve around the rela¬ 
tion between the familiar East-West conflict and 
that other complex of problems which somebody 
has termed the “North-South struggle:” the 
pressure of the under-developed have-not nations, 
with their new pride of independence and their 
rapidly growing populations, to obtain both 
more material aid for their own development 
and more influence on the world stage. 

In both cases, wc arc dealing with the impact 
of revolutionary social changes and ideologies on 
the balance of forces in the world and the 
prospects of peace or war; yet the two move¬ 
ments concerned—totalitarian Communism on 
one side and revolutionary nationalism on the 
other—remain distinct in their nature and effect. 

Monistic minds, of course, are forever trying 
to “simplify” the issue by telling us that the one 
set of conflicts “really” is a part of the other, or 
at any rate ought to be. To the Communist doc¬ 
trinaire, the rise of the new nations is just part 
of the world-wide struggle against capitalist im¬ 
perialism, and must naturally be carried on 
under the guidance of the “socialist camp” 
headed by the Soviet Union. Just so, to some 
last-ditch defenders of colonial rule and “white 
supremacy,” all movements for national indepen¬ 
dence and racial equality among the peoples of 
Asia and Africa appear as the result of “Com¬ 
munist machinations”—at least when they first 
manifest themselves. Conversely, wc may be told 
by well-meaning Leftists that all our troubles 
with Communist Russia and China arc just due 
to the natural desire of these latc-comcr nations 
for “a place in the sun,” which is not basically 
different from the equivalent desire of, say, 
India; while hopeful conservatives (reported to 
include President de Gaulle) sec the tensions 
between advanced, increasingly comfortable. 


Russia and lean and hungry China as part of 
the world-wide “North-South” pattern, and look 
to a re-alignmcnt of Russia with the old indus¬ 
trial nations of the West in a common effort to 
control and civilise the have-not upsurge. 

The common error of all these attempts to 
reduce all the world’s troubles to a single for¬ 
mula, to group all the conflicts along a single 
East-West or North-South axis, is that they 
underestimate the effectiveness and persistence 
of human beliefs fanatically held, and hence the 
crucial importance of the presence or absence of 
totalitarian Communist ideology for the nature 
of any particular conflict. But besides the error, 
there is in all these simplified ideas of the con¬ 
temporary world also the perception—now dim, 
now more distinct—of an important truth: that 
the Communist and Nationalist revolutions of 
our time, however different in their nature and 
impact, originate from broadly similar historical 
and social situations—that they arc, in a sense, 
alternative responses to these situations. 

In fact, all those Communist movements 
which have conquered power wholly or chiefly 
by their own efforts—those of Russia, Yugo¬ 
slavia, China, and Vietnam—have done so in 
societies which were faced with unsolved 
development problems in various stages. All of 
them have conceived Communism not merely 
as a means to achieve an earthly paradise of 
social justice, but to catch up with the advanced 
industrial countries and overtake them; and it 
is now generally recognised that their methods 
have proved remarkably successful in approach¬ 
ing the latter, though not the former objective. 
It is, above all, as an engine for the forced 
modernisation of an underdeveloped society that 
Communism is to-day admired by large sections 
of the intelligentsia of tHe new nations, while 
it is the peculiar price of using that engine— 
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in ideology, in institutions of permanent totali¬ 
tarian rule, and in subjection to Soviet imperial¬ 
ism—which repels many of them. 

The real link between the future course of 
the East-West conflict and the rise of the new 
nations, the key to the influence they are bound 
to exert on each other, thus lies in the choice of 
a road of development confronting the National¬ 
ist movements and the intelligentsia as their 
leading stratum. The crucial questions are; 
(i) Which arc the factors in the situation of an 
underdeveloped country that favour a totalitarian 
solution to its problems? (2) What are the prac¬ 
ticable alternatives? And (3) What influence is 
one or the other choice likely to have both on 
the country’s internal evolution and on its rela¬ 
tions with the outside world? 

T hese questions form the underlying 
theme of Professor Hugh Sclon-Watson’s 
study of the post-war world. Contrary to its 
somewhat misleading title,* this is not just an¬ 
other survey of the Cold War, but a thoughtful 
and original discussion of the totalitarian and 
Nationalist revolutionary forces which in the 
author’s view now form much of the stuff of 
world politics. Its reader will not find, e.g., any 
systematic account of the course and motivations 
of American foreign policy since the last war, 
but a wealth of information on the world’s crisis 
areas and the history of revolutionary movements 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America as well as on 
the Soviet Empire. 

It would be futile as well as presumptuous for 
me to attempt to summarise the contents of this 
storehouse of historical and social facts, or to try 
to give an idea of the sober independence of 
judgment and massive good sense which Pro¬ 
fessor Seton-Watson brings to bear on many con¬ 
crete and critical issues. I prefer to be unfair to 
his work, and to concentrate on the argument of 
those central chapters, dealing with the forces 
of revolution and the nature of totalitarianism, 
which have a direct and general bearing on the 
problem of the crucial choice facing the under¬ 
developed countries. 

This argument centres on the role of the “in¬ 
telligentsia” in these countries—the group which 
has been torn from its traditional moorings by 
a secular, “Westernised” education, but cannot 
merge its identity, as did their Western pre- 

•H. R. Seton-Watson: "Neither War nor Peace. 
The struggle for power in the post-war world. 
Methuen. 36s. 


deccssors at a corresponding stage of develop¬ 
ment, in a rising, individualist middle class, 
because the other elements of that middle class 
—private entrepreneurs and a modern civil ser¬ 
vice—are largely lacking. On the contrary, in 
some of the underdeveloped countries many of 
the younger, professionally trained officers are 
by social origin and outlook an extension of this 
new group, an “intelligentsia in uniform.” It is 
this group which first becomes aware of the back¬ 
wardness of its country and the poverty of its 
people, having learned to measure both by the 
standards of the advanced countries, and which, 
acting both from a “populist” sense of obligation 
to the people and from frustrated individual and 
collective ambition, becomes the leader of revolu¬ 
tionary movements for modernisation. 

Professor Seton-Watson points out that such 
a development is not inevitable. Where the 
ruling group of a country succeeds in combining 
thoroughgoing modernising reform from above 
with the preservation of traditional authority, as 
in the Japan of the Meiji era after 1868, the new 
intelligentsia may be integrated in the new state 
and come to form part of a new upper stratum 
with its bureaucrats and state-licensed capitalists. 
At the same time, a thoughtful educational 
policy that takes care to develop elementary vil¬ 
lage schools at the same pace as the training of 
the intellectual elite may avoid the yawning gap 
between the latter and the common people char¬ 
acteristic of so many underdeveloped countries. 
But such favourable conditions have only excep¬ 
tionally been realised under a regime that re¬ 
tained some continuity with the past. In general, 
the intelligentsia is kept out in the cold as long 
as possible and correspondingly radicalised, be it 
by an independent autocracy of the traditional 
type or by foreign “imperialist” rulers. Hence 
when it conies to power, it does so at the head 
of a popular movement directed against the 
former regime—cither after a direct revolu¬ 
tionary clash, or where this is avoided by timely 
withdrawal of the colonial suzerain, at least with 
a revolutionary ideology. 

In most cases, then, a revolutionary-minded 
intelligentsia will sooner or later take charge of 
the modernisation of an underdeveloped country, 
whether ex-colonial or not. Professor Seton- 
Watson points out that resentment of traditional 
Western influence and real or alleged exploita¬ 
tion, impatience to catch up and get powerful 
quickly, and lack of understanding for the im¬ 
portance of limiting the exercise of power by 
objective legal standards and for the value of 
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tolerance for divergent opinions are likely to 
exert great influence on the mentality of such a 
group, and to make it incline towards uncritical 
admiration of the totalitarian Communist recipe 
for rapid modernisation which has proved so 
strikingly successful in terms of power. He is, 
of course, well aware of such non-totalitarian 
Nationalist revolutions as that which created 
Kemalist Turkey, and of the fact that the final 
orientation of the revolutionary regimes created 
by the “Intelligentsia in uniform” in the Middle 
East, or of the Nationalist movements that have 
lately taken over some of the former African 
colonies, is still open. But he offers no general 
reasons why a modernistic, “populist” intelli¬ 
gentsia, once it has embarked on the road of 
revolution, should be likely to reject totali¬ 
tarianism. 

Yet as so much of the future is seen to hinge 
on this question, it seems worth while to enquire 
whether another approach might not yield a 
more definite answer. Instead of starting from 
the intellectual and psychological profile of the 
Nationalist intelligentsia, let us have a look at 
the task confronting them—the problem of 
“development” itself. 

An underdeveloped country is not one 
x\ whose people suffer from an innate, bio¬ 
logical lack of aptitude for industry and modern 
organisation; nor is it one, as the opposite legend 
maintains, whose people have been forcibly pre¬ 
vented from developing these aptitudes by 
foreign imperialist rule. An underdeveloped 
country is one whose traditional society did not 
allow the growth of sufficiently strong indepen¬ 
dent middle classes—the classes which in the 
West were the main promoters of the accumula¬ 
tion of capital, the creation of industrial enter¬ 
prise, and the growth of a spirit of rational in¬ 
dustrial discipline. 

If such a country is exposed to the impact of 
Western capitalism from without, as almost all 
of them were successively in the past two cen¬ 
turies, its traditional social order is disrupted, 
but no functioning modern industrial society is 
automatically created in its place. Foreign enter¬ 
prise may develop some extractive industries or 
export crops, but there will be no all-round 
growth of industry or improvement of agricul¬ 
ture. The subsistence economy of the country¬ 
side with its cottage industries may be ruined 
by the need for money payments and the import 
of cheap industrial goods, but no corresponding 
employment opportunities arise automatically 


for the rural overpopulation. Traditional beliefs 
arc undermined by the impact of events rather 
than by missionary activity, but the ideas im¬ 
ported by Western missionaries or secular edu¬ 
cators have no obvious relation to either the 
traditions of the country or its actual problems. 
Before, life may have been stagnant and poor 
if viewed from the outside, but it had a mean¬ 
ing that was understandable in terms of home¬ 
grown culture. Now this meaning, the assured 
role in society, is lost for millions at the same 
time as their material security. As a result, some 
may be richer, some poorer than before; most 
will have a longer life, if a colonial regime intro¬ 
duces modern medical methods; but nearly all 
will feel more miserable. 

These effects arc generally worse in countries 
which arc open to the disruptive foreign impact 
without being colonised, than in countries where 
the “imperialists” take governmental responsi¬ 
bility; China and India arc the classical 
examples. After the breakdown of the traditional 
order, the colonial power may ensure public 
security, health, a measure of education, the 
training of a civil service. But no colonial power 
in the age of laissez-faire ever dreamt of creating 
a new social order; none tackled the problem of 
all-round economic development. 

The task of solving that problem, then, 
devolved on the Nationalist movements. It could, 
in the circumstances, only be attacked by public 
action—above all, public action of three kinds: 

(i) a policy of forced saving to raise funds for 
development which might in favourable circum¬ 
stances be combined with foreign loans or aid; 

(i) a policy of state-directed investment, to 
ensure placing of these limited funds in such a 
way that all-round development would result, in¬ 
cluding such tasks as road-building or canalisa¬ 
tion as well as immediately profitable tasks, 
power as well as consumer goods, agricultural im¬ 
provement as well as technical and administrative 
training; and 

(3) the promotion of a cultural revolution to 
make people work-minded and development- 
minded, to tap human reserves by the emancipa¬ 
tion of women, to overcome the countless 
obstacles to disciplined rational effort resulting 
from traditional superstition—in short, to achieve 
what reformation, counter-reformation, and en¬ 
lightenment combined achieved over centuries 
in the West, and to do so in the atmosphere of 
a demoralising breakdown of tradition. 

The achievement of these tasks is impossible 
with the methods of a liberal economy: if condi¬ 
tions were such that a liberal economy could 
work, the country would not have remained 
underdeveloped in the first place. It is extremely 
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difficult in a liberal democracy, because it re¬ 
quires the concentration of a great deal of 
economic and social power in the state, and the 
constant taking of decisions which impose sacri¬ 
fices and hurt many interests: the less the 
foreign aid and the greater the need for forced 
savings, the less likely is democracy to succeed. 
Finally, it requires the predominant role of an 
officially-favoured ideology, which in the circum¬ 
stances can only be a secular ideology, to bring 
about the cultural revolution. 

C ONSIDER now, in the light of the fore¬ 
going, the attractions of Communist totali¬ 
tarianism for an underdeveloped country. In its 
Stalinist form, the Communist ideology has been 
specifically adjusted to deal with the problem of 
forced modernisation. It justifies a ruthless 
policy of forced savings in the name of “social¬ 
ist industrialisation.” It proclaims the superiority 
of planned investment by the state over laissez- 
faire. Finally, it furnishes the militant faith 
needed for the cultural revolution, with its 
materialist attack on traditional superstition, its 
glorification of dedicated, disciplined work for 
the community, its emphasis on production as 
the highroad to nation.^! power and in¬ 
dividual liberation from misery. It invests the 
uprooting of traditional life, the frightening im¬ 
pact of social and technical change, the bitter¬ 
ness of years of sacrifice with a meaning. And, 
last not least, it justifies all the privileges a self- 
appointed but dedicated elite may require. 

Thus, Communist totalitarianism docs not 
only appeal to some of the prejudices and 
ressentiments of the Nationalist intelligentsia: it 
points a precise path for their modernising 
ambitions and offers a ready-made secular faith 
for enlisting the obedience of the masses. Yet 
there are also obvious drawbacks: they spring in 
part from the doctrinaire rigidity inherent in 
any totalitarian ideology, and in part from its 
links with Soviet imperialism. 

An underdeveloped country that wants to 
plan for rapid development may need national¬ 
ising powers against recalcitrant domestic and 
foreign capitalists; it will not necessarily wish to 
drive out the few native industrialists it has. It 
may find the expropriation of absentee land¬ 
owners vital to its purposes; it will hardly find 
the experience of collectivisation attractive. It 
may be both proud to get a heavy industry of its 
own and convinced of its genuine economic 
necessity; yet it may think twice before giving 
its development absolute priority over the need 


to improve agricultural yields or textile supplies 
for a rapidly growing population. A commit¬ 
ment to Communism would deprive its leaders 
of much, if not all, of their freedom of choice in 
these matters. 

Again, a “populist” revolutionary intelli¬ 
gentsia about to take power in an under¬ 
developed country, however sincere in its desire 
to serve its people and raise their standard of 
living, may not be anxious to pledge itself to 
achieve a “classless society.” Depending on the 
background of its national culture, it may find 
it unnecessary to prepare future trouble for itself 
by preaching a utopian doctrine. Yet without 
such a doctrine with its implied need for per¬ 
manent revolution, it may find it possible to 
constitute itself openly as a bureaucratic elite 
while avoiding the specific form of totalitarian 
party rule, and to conduct the propaganda of 
the cultural revolution by other means. 

Finally, while the Nationalist elites frequently 
start with a background of anti-Western 
emotions, nothing in their records suggests that 
they have an unconquerable aversion to Western 
economic aid, or even to Western private invest¬ 
ments if offered in accordance with their laws 
and in the framework of their plans. Their 
natural preference is for taking aid from both 
sides while rejecting political interference from 
cither. But the Communist dogma, with its basic 
assumption of irreconcilable conflict with the 
non-Communist world, justifies modernisation 
by the road of maximum sacrifice—the road of 
absolute priority for heavy industry—precisely on 
the ground that every other procedure would 
entail prolonged dependence on "the enemy.” 
Even now, the Russians accuse the West of try¬ 
ing to keep the new nations backward and 
dependent by offering them help for agricultural 
improvement and consumer goods industries. 
With greater truth, we might suggest that they 
are seeking to create dependence on their empire, 
as well as on internal dictatorship, by seeking 
to commit these countries to lop-sided concen¬ 
tration on slowly-maturing goods, and to pre¬ 
empt their exports for years ahead as repayment 
for their loans. 

Altogether, the advantages of an undoc¬ 
trinaire approach to development planning, of 
an avoidance of egalitarian promises of a 
utopian type, and of keeping a new nation un¬ 
committed in a divided world, are so striking 
that they go far to explain why, in most of the 
new nations, the initial attitude of the majority 
of the intelligentsia at any rate is not a truly 
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totalitarian one—why their admiration for Com¬ 
munist achievements is in fact as eclectic as it is 
widespread. 

I T I s precisely this eclecticism—the conscious, 
critical imitation of some features of the 
Communist model of modernisation, coupled 
with the equally conscious rejection of others— 
that constitutes the only practicable alternative 
to full-scale, ideological totalitarianism in many 
of these countries. Neither traditionalism nor 
imitation of Western institutions on a different 
stage of development offer such alternatives. 

Traditionalist regimes arc in many cases 
either unwilling or unable to embark on a 
serious programme of economic development; 
hence they become more vulnerable to revolu¬ 
tionary movements as the disruptive impact of 
the modern world makes itself felt from outside. 
Even where such a regime makes a determined 
effort at economic development with a reason¬ 
able degree of efficiency, it may find itself 
decisively handicapped by inability or unwilling¬ 
ness to enlist the loyal and responsible co-opera¬ 
tion of the intelligentsia. And in the exceptional 
case where the intelligentsia is for a time suc¬ 
cessfully integrated in a regime combining tradi¬ 
tional authority with modernistic policy, the 
alliance is apt to prove unstable because the roots 
of authority itself arc being eaten away by the 
growth of a modern, secular society, until they 
can no longer withstand any serious shock. The 
vulnerability of social stagnation is illustrated 
to-day by the case of Iran that of modernisa¬ 
tion without co-operation of the intelligentsia by 
the fate of Nuri’s Iraq and the present difficul¬ 
ties of South Vietnam while the instability 
of intelligentsia integration under traditional 
authority is shown by the contrast between the 
remarkable achievement of the first sixty years 
of modern Japan (used as an example for suc¬ 
cessful non-revolutionary modernisation by Pro¬ 
fessor Seton-Watson) and the pre-war and 
post-war sequel. 

As for the attempt to imitate Western liberal 
democratic institutions under different condi¬ 
tions, it may have a measure of success in the 
special case where a strong tradition of respect 
for law and individual rights coincides with the 
stabilising force of a virtually uncontested 
forward-looking national leadership, as in 
Nehru’s India. Even there it is at least an open 
question whether the use made of these institu¬ 
tions by vested interests to slow down urgent 


economic and social reform measures will not 
undermine them to a dangerous degree. Else¬ 
where, the sincere defenders of Western demo¬ 
cratic ideals are apt to suffer the fate of the 
Mensheviks, like Dr. Sjarihr in Indonesia; 
while the more power<onscious imitators of 
Western parliamentary forms tend to create a 
caricature which is unable cither to cope with 
the problems of modernisation or to win and 
hold the allegiance of the intelligentsia and the 
masses, as may be seen in South Korea and the 
Philippines. • 

Given the magnitude of the problem of 
modernisation, and the obvious weaknesses of 
most traditional or pseudo-liberal regimes, the 
remarkable phenomenon is not so much the pre¬ 
valence of revolutionary ferment in so many 
underdeveloped countries, but the fact that so 
comparatively few of the revolutionary move¬ 
ments have been captured by totalitarian ideo- 
logy. So far from being the “natural” outlook 
of any revolutionary intelligentsia, totalitarian 
dogma seems to be adopted by most of its mem¬ 
bers only as a last resort, when all efforts to gain 
power with a more independent or eclectic pro¬ 
gramme of modernisation have proved obviously 
futile, and when the rising despair of both the 
intelligentsia and the masses cries out for a 
vision of secular salvation. 

Indeed, the original attitude with which the 
Nationalist revolutionary intelligentsia first 
becomes conscious of its mission, and which we 
have described as “eclectic” from the viewpoint 
of the practical tasks of modernisation, is based 
on an ideological outlook of its own—an out¬ 
look which Professor Seton-Watson, in a happy 
analogy with the familiar history of the Russian 
revolutionary movement of the 19th century, 
has described as “populist.” The common char¬ 
acteristic of all populist ideologies and move¬ 
ments is the search for a synthesis between the 
basic values on which the traditional culture of 
the society in question was founded and the need 
for modernisation. In contrast to the tradition¬ 
alist regimes and movements, the populist intel¬ 
ligentsia is aware that these values can only be 
preserved by a radical reinterpretation and in a 
transformed institutional framework. In con¬ 
trast to the bearers of alien, totalitarian ideas or 
to spiritually uprooted “Westernisers,” it feels 
that those specific values must be preserved if 
the cultural revolution is not to lead to a nihil¬ 
istic destruction of the* common culture of their 
society, but is to have the invigorating effect of 
a true Reformation. 
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This populist formula covers such diverse 
attempts at ideological synthesis and practical 
eclecticism as arc represented by the Buddhist- 
Marxist regime in Burma, the Indonesian 
Nationalists, or the Egyptian Council of the 
Revolution. They all correspond to the deeply- 
felt need to adopt Western rational techniques 
of production and power while preserving what 
is viable in the traditional culture—they are 
attempts to react to the “schism in the soul” 
brought about by the impact of modern condi¬ 
tions from outside. There is nothing inherently 
unrealistic in such an attempt, as the example of 
Russian populism might suggest at a superficial 
glance; for it may well be argued that the Rus¬ 
sian Bolsheviks ultimately succeeded only by 
accepting the same task and transforming their 
Western Marxism in accordance with certain 
specifically Russian traditions. But particular 
attempts may well fail either because their ex¬ 
ponents prove naive and unrealistic in the execu¬ 
tion of their programme, or because they arc 
successfully kept from power by the defenders 
of the old r(!;girnc until disruption and despair 
have .so far advanced that the totalitarians 
appear to otTer the only solution. 

In fact, the earlier the stage in the disintegra¬ 
tion of the traditional order in which the revolu¬ 
tionary intelligentsia comes to power, and the 
smoother its path has been made by the previous 
regime, the lc.ss likely docs it seem to embrace 
totalitarian dogma. Moreover, experience sug¬ 
gests that the Communist type of totalitarian 
movement can only win power if circumstances 
permit it successfully to appropriate the 
nationalist element in the populist tradition, and 
if its leaders have gained a degree of tactical 
independence from Soviet “advice” which has 
hitherto been exceptional. The only true Com¬ 
munist revolution.s which have so far gained 
power outside Russia’s sphere of military domin¬ 
ation—those of Yugoslavia, China, and North 
Vietnam—have all been led by men who, thanks 
to unusual circumstances, had succeeded in 
emancipating themselves from Russian leading 
strings in the actual conduct of their struggle, 
and who had used this freedom of movement to 
capture the leadership of a national uprising 
against invading or colonial powers. The record 
hardly suggests that such a cour.se is typical, let 
alone inevitable for the revolutionary move¬ 
ments of underdeveloped countries, or for the 
intelligentsia as their leading stratum. 

This is not to say that the non-totalitarian 
regimes of the revolutionary intelligentsia. 


whether civilian or military, whether semi- 
democratic or dictatorial, will not commit many 
costly blunders due to emotionalism and in¬ 
experience, or will be models of stability. The 
Kcmali.st regime in Turkey committed some 
appalling acts of cruelty, and by the time it 
handed over power in a genuinely free election 
it still had not created a stable foundation for 
democracy (as we have recently had occasion 
to note). The regime of the Thakins in Burma— 
perhaps the most tolerant and democratic of the 
intelligentsia regimes—at first nearly foundered 
in civil war, and later had to be rescued from its 
internal intrigues by a period of military rule. 
We may yet see similar crises in some of the 
ncwly-indcpendcnt states of Africa. Yet looking 
back, the remarkable thing about both the 
Turkish and the Burmese cases is that they have 
succeeded in creating a sense of growing 
national unity and legitimacy which has out¬ 
lasted the crises, and in the process seem to have 
largely immunised their peoples against totali¬ 
tarian ideas. 

The reason for that success seems to be that 
these regimes have convinced their peoples that 
a genuine and independent cfTort was being 
made, in however blundering a fashion, to solve 
their problems of survival in a rapidly changing 
world by planned modernisation. It is in that 
sense that those regimes are a practicable alter¬ 
native to totalitarianism. It follows that I 
warmly agree with Professor Seton-Watson’s 
conclusion that the Western powers should not 
worry too much whether a particular regime in 
such a country is democratic in the sense of 
Western liberal democracy, but be content if it 
is non-totalitarian, and above all not tied to the 
Soviet bloc. Yet I should go farther than he does 
in saying that we have a positive interest in 
fostering modernising regimes committed to 
planned development tathcr than regimes of 
tradition stagnation, and regimes working with 
the nationalist intelligentsia rather than those 
working against it, even if the former do not 
stick to the forms of parliamentary democracy 
and the latter do. And I should base this recom¬ 
mendation not on the Left-wing ideological 
grounds that economic planning is “socialism” 
and socialism is more important than demo¬ 
cracy (I happen to think that there can be no 
socialism without democracy, and that there is 
none in Communist countries), but on the prag¬ 
matic grounds that such planning is urgent for 
freeing the people of these countries from 
abysmal poverty and at the same lime keeping 
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them out of the clutches of the Soviet bloc. 
Democracy and socialism may come later. 

B u T, the reader may well ask, if you are pre¬ 
pared to compromise and co-operate with 
“development dictatorships,” what then is your 
objection to totalitarianism? This question of 
the dillcrencc between totalitarian and other 
dictatorships has been treated in masterly fashion 
in Professor Seton-Watson’s book. Here I can 
only pick out a few salient points. 

The first is that totalitarian dictatorship recog¬ 
nises no private sphere outside its grasp—that it 
aspires to total power as a means to achieve a 
total transformation of man and society. Every 
dictatorship ignores constitutional limitations of 
state power; totalitarianism ignores all limita¬ 
tions. Every dictatorship suppresses organised 
opposition and public criticism; totalitarian 
dictatorship suppresses all forms of autonomous 
organisation and all independent sources of in¬ 
formation, permitting only those that directly 
and positively serve the purposes of the ruling 
party. This follows from the need to make 
people not only submit to the government’s 
policies, but to compel their active and enthusi¬ 
astic participation in the changes planned for 
their lives: not only the economic and social, 
but the cultural revolution is to be enforced by 
the ruthless use of political power. 

In the second place, the totalitarian dictator¬ 
ship seeks to perpetuate itself indefinitely, 
because its ideological aim can never be fully 
achieved. It docs not justify itself by the transi¬ 
tory need to overcome an acute crisis or to solve 
a definite task of modernisation, but by the 
mission to usher in “the end of pre-history”— 
heaven on earth. It is based not simply on the 
downfall of traditional authority under the im¬ 
pact of secularisation, but on its replacement 
by a secular religion, a political messianism that 
is to end all evil among men by institutional 
means. There is, of course, no guarantee that 
dictatorships that proclaim a transitory purpose 
will abdicate when this purpose has been ful¬ 


filled, but it is no accident that a number of 
them have done so after longer or shorter 
periods. Yet as the example of Russia and now 
China shows, a dictatorship that sets itself 
chiliastic aims can always find a new task to 
ju.stify its continuation—it tends to make the 
revolution permanent. 

Lastly, the claims of totalitarian ideology are 
in its nature world-wide; hence totalitarian dic¬ 
tatorships live in irreconcilable conflict with any 
state that does not recognise that claim. While 
that conflict need not in every phase be fought 
out by violent means, and neca not lead to world 
war in any phase, it does produce a state of per¬ 
manent tension with the non-totalitarian world 
in which all means may be used according to 
expediency—whether at any particular moment 
that state of tension may be labelled “peaceful 
coexistence" or “cold war.” Since at present the 
Soviet bloc is the only totalitarian power bloc 
in the world, we are forced to live in such a 
state of permanent, world-wide conflict with 
the Soviet bloc—whether we like it or not. 

But we are not forced to live in a similar state 
of permanent conflict with every national revolu¬ 
tion or nationalist dictatorship in an under¬ 
developed country, even if its rulers begin their 
work of independent modernisation with a 
strong traditional distrust of the “imperialist” 
West. On the contrary, it is our interest to help 
those countries to achieve dicir goals of economic 
development as quickly and with as little sacri¬ 
fice as possible, so as to provide no cause for the 
distrust to harden into permanent ideological 
hostility. 

The tension between “North and South” is 
bound to diminish as the underdeveloped 
countries catch up, and “South” automatically 
comes to rc.scmblc “North” economically. The 
conflict between East and West can only dis¬ 
appear if the totalitarian, ideologically domin¬ 
ated regimes disappear, for only then will 
“East” come to resemble “West” politically. 

That is the difference between the points of 
the compass. 
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Letter from Tunisia 


\ T MARSEILLES the shadow of a war 
fell across the harbour. A tug was 
■L A- mancEuvring a huge troopship out 
of the port; khakhclad conscripts were 
crowded shoulder to shoulder on its decks as 
the ship turned slowly under a gloomy sky. 
There were no flags^ no cheering, no friends 
or relatives to wave good-bye at the dockside; 
it was simply a normal military operation, 
too familiar to arouse either interest or en¬ 
thusiasm, an incident in the greatest colonial 
war in the world to-day, employing nearly 
half-a-million men to suppress a revolt which 
cun hardly put into the held a tenth of that 
number. The conscripts stood silently on the 
troop decks, which towered above us; they 
reminded one of those other conscripts of the 
first World War, of whom Siegfried Sassoon 
wrote: 

Most went gltwily through it, 

Dumbly doomed to rue tt. 

The troopship, mournful symbol of dying 
colonialism, followed us out of the harbour, 
past the mole and the Chateau d’lf, until our 
courses diverged; we watched its smoke 
fading in the distance and then went below, 
depressed by so brutal a demonstration that 
Europe is at war with Africa. 

I T w A s right that, at the beginning of our 
holiday, the sight of the troopship in tlic 
harbour at Marseilles should remind us so 
sharply of what is happening in Algeria; 
perhaps otherwise we should not have 
appreciated so keenly the contrast between 
Algeria and Tunis. Algeria seems a proof of 
what follies and cruelties nations will commit 


in order to protect what they call their “in¬ 
terests” and during our holiday there was to 
be further evidence that in tlic South as well 
as the North of Africa white men are not fit 
to have power over coloured peoples. So much 
so that one’s joy and exhilaration at setting 
foot in Africa for the first time were overcast 
by the feeling that one was entering on the 
.scene of a vast tragedy, very late in the day 
indeed, but not too late for the opening of the 
last act, as bloodstained and murderous as 
the last act of some play by Tourneur Mas¬ 
singer. And when one felt like this, one 
seemed to see the whole vast African land¬ 
scape as a series of magnificent drop-scenes 
against which white men continued to play 
out to tlie last moment their fatal and mur¬ 
derous roles, 

’Vet even so, when twenty-four hours later 
we at last came in sight of the coast of Africa, 
which I had so long and so often wanted to 
visit, forebodings of this kind could not 
restrain the strange feeling of joy which the 
sight of that fabulous coastline provoked; it 
was as if for a moment I was really going to 
sec all the dream landscapes that had filled 
my mind ever since first I had read King 
Solomon’s Mines. Of course this was absurd; 
the hills which began to emerge out of the 
morning mist bore no relation to the steam¬ 
ing tropical forests through which Allan 
Quartermaine hacked hi.s way. But even as I 
reproved myself for my absurdity I realised, 
with a shock of surprise, that neither did they 
have anything of the savage, arid quality with 
which the words North Africa arc associated 
in my mind; they were low hills, almost pink 
in the pale fitful sunshine, and their slopes, 
29 
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rising from white sandy beaches, were 
covered with fresh green vegetation, trees, 
bushes, olive groves, that gave them a culti¬ 
vated, a human aspect. And now, since we 
were approaching Tunis, the friendly pas¬ 
senger beside me began to point out the vil¬ 
lages along the coast, Sidi-bou-Sai'd, where we 
were to stay, white and glistening on its head¬ 
land overlooking the sea, and then that suc¬ 
cession of suburban resorts which so absurdly 
and improbably carry the names of Carthage, 
Salammbo, Amilcar; and finally La Gaulctte 
stretching across the face of the shallow 
lagoon which divides Tunis from the blue 
waters of the Gulf. 

T he ARABS call Tunisia by a word 
which means simply The Green, and 
they say that of the peoples of the Maghreb 
the Moroccans are the lions, the Algerians are 
the men, and the Tunisians are the women. 
This is not said with regard to the sexual pro- 
pen.sitics of the Tunisians, which are as 
normal, if obsessive, as one could reasonably 
wish, but to something in their natures which 
is soft, yielding, feminine, and makes them, 
certainly to strangers, quite exceptionally 
polite, friendly, and hospitable. It may be, of 
course, though it seems improbable, that the 
smiling handsome faces of the men are only 
masks which conceal unutterable passions 
and resentments, or that the women’s bright 
inquisitive eyes, the laughter and giggles 
which they only half conceal in the folds of 
their veils are brave pretences to hide their 
sorrows, hut certainly a stranger can detect no 
evidence of this; to him the Tunisians appear 
as a people who seem to unite the virtues of 
good looks, courtesy, and happiness, and this 
makes even the most superficial contact with 
them an extremely enjoyable experience. 

In the market of Tunis, which is a laby¬ 
rinth of vaulted passages lying between the 
modern city and the native quarter, the shop¬ 
keepers sit or stand at the entrance to their 
little shops and offer you their wares as you 
pass. If you arc a foreigner they look at you 
with an intelligent amiable curiosity, they in¬ 
vite you in and spread their goods before you, 
carpets, rugs, jewellery, pottery, leather work, 


and are willing to argue about prices, but 
amicably, without insistence, and if you do 
not wish to buy, they will let you go with a 
deprecating smile as if it is their own wares 
which are at fault but they know you will not 
do any better at the price. In the street, some¬ 
times, a child will come and beg from you, 
but with a cheerful grinning face as if he 
knows it is all a joke and does not really ex¬ 
pect you to be taken in by it. Besides, begging 
is not approved of; President Bourguiba does 
not like it and thinks it beneath the dignity 
of a free people. Once, when we were passing 
a school, a band of little girls asked us for 
money, A passer by took them aside and 
gravely lectured them on the party line about 
begging. Soon after, one of them, black- 
haired, round-eyed, ran after us and pre¬ 
sented my wife with a rose she had plucked 
from the hedge. Instead of begging, which 
is after all a form of social intercourse with 
strangers, the children like to air the French 
which they are taught together with Arabic 
in the village schools; the flocks of tiny 
children who flutter like birds in every village 
street throng round one as one passes, piping 
birdlike voices cry Bon jour M’sieu, Bon jour 
Madame, and their brown monkey paws are 
politely offered to you to be shaken. 

Tunisia is a very beautiful country, but of 
all its beauties none is more beautiful than 
its thousands of children, of every colour and 
complexion, from Nubian black to the most 
surprising fair-haired blonde, and often of 
die most astounding physical perfection. 
Their bird-cries and smiles and laughter meet 
one in every street, where they play their 
own variety of hop-scotch, marking the 
squares with Roman instead of Arabic num¬ 
erals, or sit in the sunshine on their front 
doorsteps studying the exercise books they 
have brought home with them from school. 
But if their beauty and their behaviour arc a 
perpetual charm to the visitor, their numbers 
present their country with a formidable prob¬ 
lem; nearly over 50 per cent of the population 
of Tunisia is under 20 years of age and the 
rapidly rising birth-rate increases the propor¬ 
tion of the young and* the very young every 
day. And since Tunisia already suffers from 
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unemployment and under-employment, these 
young people are a cause of considerable 
anxiety for the future and it is not surprising 
that President Bourguiba repeatedly reminds 
his people that they have more urgent and 
pressing problems than those of Pan-Arab 
nationalism. And yet one cannot help hoping 
that economic progress will find some other 
solution to Tunisia’s population problem 
than the restriction of her birth-rate. Her 
children give Tunisia’s streets and villages a 
wonderful air of happiness and gaiety, and 
even in the poor districts they seem to offer 
none of the marks of poverty, disease, and 
malnutrition which one sees in the children 
of Spain and Southern Italy. 

Only once did we see a child begging with 
that dreadful seriousness and insistence which 
betray that it is not a game but a profession. 
She was a little girl with a tangled mop of 
blue-black curly hair through which her eyes 
shone like enormous lakes, and she led by the 
hand her elder brother, thin and emaciated, 
and his eyes were covered by the thin scales 
which arc the result of ^achoma. It was out¬ 
side a cafe in Gab^s and she led him from 
table to table so that each customer in turn 
might stare at the blind walls of his eyes. We 
gave them some money so as to be released 
from that dre.adful sightless stare, and when 
they went away the little girl, chattering with 
delight, took her brother’s thin fingers in her 
own and made him feel the coins so that he 
might realise how well they had done that 
morning. 

Ruins and Holy Places 
iDi-Bou-sAiD lies about ten miles out 
of Tunis, a white-washed Arab village 
on the crown of a hill which on one side over¬ 
looks the plain that stretches to Tunis and 
beyond and on the other stares straight out 
into the immense blue spaces of the Gulf of 
Tunis. To the south they are enclosed by the 
mountains of Bou-Kornine and the bare 
headland of the Cap Bon peninsula, and from 
here come the rainclouds which everyone 
looks and hopes for in the spring. When the 
rain comes, one can sec it approaching from 
Tunis, a heavy curtain of water that 
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advances across the plain and the sea like a 
creeping barrage until suddenly one is en¬ 
closed in a thick hissing downpour which 
obliterates the view altogether. And then it 
lifts as suddenly as it came and one sees again 
the incomparable expanse of sea and land 
united under a naked blue sky that seems to 
stretch away to the ends of the universe. 

This unity of land and water is one of the 
most characteristic features of Tunisia. 
W'hercver one is, the sea never seems far 
away, and as one drives along Tunisia’s 
admirable roads, which are one of the most 
precious legacies the French have left behind 
them, at every turn one suddenly catches, 
through the regular lines of the olive groves, 
across thorn and poppy-covered sands, over 
patches of young green corn, a glimpse of the 
sea to remind one that just as the Sahara to 
the south is a barrier between Tunis and 
Africa, so the sea makes her part of the Medi¬ 
terranean world and a stepping-stone between 
Africa and Europe. 

And indeed it is not only the sea which re¬ 
minds one of this, so that all the time in 
Tunisia one finds it hard to believe that one 
really is in the Africa of to-day, but rather in 
some Roman province in which the races are 
inextricably mixed and colour provides no 
guide to levels of culture or civilisation. 
About thirty miles out of Tunis, on the flanks 
of the beautiful bare mountain of Zaghouan, 
stand the ruins of the little Roman temple of 
the Nymphae. One drives to it along a road 
that rises through rolling upland which be¬ 
comes steadily greener and more fertile as one 
approaches the sacred spring until, just before 
one reaches the temple, the road becomes like 
some country lane in England, shaded from 
the fierce African sun by thick-leaved over¬ 
arching trees and one can smell the damp 
sweet odour of the plants and flowers which 
cluster at their feet; and almost before one 
has ceased wondering at this trick of geo¬ 
graphy, one is at the temple itself, a little 
semi-circular grey stone colonnade, modest, 
unassuming and serene, and dedicated to the 
nymphs of the spring whose waters explain 
the green fertility of the landscape in which 
the shrine stands. The air here has a wonder- 
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ful sweetness and freshness, the light a 
shining clarity, as if every impurity had been 
drained away from them with the centuries, 
and suddenly one seems to have no difficulty 
at all in understanding why once the waters 
of the spring should have been thought holy. 

The Romans carried the water of the spring 
to Tunis along a great aqueduct of which a 
long section is still standing. Coming back 
from Zaghouan to Tunis one secs its arches 
unrolling before one in the distance and since 
there is nothing to distract the eye from them, 
they have a nobility and grandeur which they 
seem to share with the great arch of the sky 
itself. In the distance the aqueduct looks 
small; one is surprised only that it is not 
dwarfed entirely by the spaces of the sky and 
of the plain in which it stands, but as one 
draws nearer and drives alongside it, its 
arches tower above one and one sees the mas¬ 
siveness and solidity of its structure and one 
suddenly has a sense of shock .and surprise 
that the human hand should he capable of 
executing so daring and novel a project. 

One has the same sense of shock as one 
drives along the road that leads from Tunis 
to Sfax. The road runs straight ahead through 
the olive groves, and the only variations in 
its course arc the hardly perceptible undula¬ 
tions which carry one from one low rise to 
another. And from each rise one sees a repeti¬ 
tion of what one has seen before; the same 
olive groves, the same wide sandy plain in 
which the spring flowers have sprung up 
overnight, high cactus hedges lining the 
roadside, patches of young corn, thorn and 
scrub where hobbled camels are grazing. And 
then ahead of one, where the road touches the 
distant horizon, one sees to one’s astonish¬ 
ment not the naked skyline, pale blue and 
hazy, but an object whose outline one can at 
first scarcely distinguish, yet as one comes 
nearer and nearer it seems to grow out of the 
earth until it seems to fill the entire sky and 
finally reveals itself as the immense Roman 
amphitheatre of El Djem, as large as the 
Colosseum at Rome and here in the naked 
desert offering seating accommodation for 
sixty-five thousand spectators of the games. 


At its foot crouches an Arab village whose 
mud-coloured houses are no higher than a 
man’s head and an open market whose stalls 
are even lower; by contrast with the three 
tiers of arches which tower above them, they 
seem to cling to the ground as if their in¬ 
habitants could never credit the presumption 
of the human beings who built the amphi¬ 
theatre. 

One feels the same sense of wonder again 
in the ruins of Carthage, wRere the innumer¬ 
able little stone coffins which hold the bones 
of children sacrificed to the horrible Punic 
religion lie side by side with the remains of 
the city which the Romans built on the site 
of the one they had destroyed. Punic and 
Roman ruins are alike overgrown by flowers 
and creepers, blue and red and yellow and 
purple, which blossom after the rain, and the 
blue waters of the gulf lap the ruins so closely 
that one feels they will at any moment sub¬ 
merge them. The city stood so close to the 
water’s edge that one might have seen its 
villas and temples, its baths and colonnades, 
reflected in its rippling waves, as in tlie 
Embart^ation of the Queen of Sheba of 
Claude Lorraine; die sea and the ruined city 
seem to belong to one common element, as if 
the city’s ruined masonry, its broken pillars, 
were huge shells thrown up by the ocean and 
its flowers and creepers were part of one of 
those aqueous gardens that flower beneath the 
sea. 

The stones of carthace, half African, half 
Roman, so noble and so pathetic in their ruin, 
make a strangely tenacious impression on the 
mind; they suggest images of magnificence 
and pride and luxury which are at once tan¬ 
talising and only half understood. One feels 
aware of some immensely powerful and 
.seductive-gtfwmr loci whose presence is felt 
equally in the sea and the air and the stones 
and the flowers, and somehow one feels it 
quite natural that when a young man in 
Tunis meets an attractive girl, the first step 
to seduction is to say; Avez vous vu les ruines 
de Carthage? and if she accepts the implied 
invitation, the rest can safely be left to the 
spirit of the place. Its presence is so strong 
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that it haunts one and one wants to return 
there again and again in an effort to penetrate 
its secret, but in fact one will not find the 
answer there in the ruins but in the museum 
at Le Bardot, where first the French and now 
the Tunisian Governments have preserved the 
best of what remains of the mosaics and 
marbles which once gave so much splendour 
to Carthage. For there, in the series of mag¬ 
nificent mosaics which decorate the walls of 
the museum, one suddenly secs something of 
the character of the life which seems to 
whisper so mysteriously to one from the sea- 
bound ruins by the shore; a Roman villa 
fronting the sea, long and low and straggling, 
like an English country house, with its stables 
and dovecots and gardens and vineries; a 
hunting scene in which hunter and hunted, 
wild boar, leopard, tiger, seem to belong to a 
common species; gods, goddesses, mytho¬ 
logical beasts, men furred and bearded like 
animals, palaces, temples, villas, all the fruits 
of the earth, a great cornucopia of pleasure 
and luxury, bland, smiling, and yet never far 
from savagery; and most of all the sea, wash¬ 
ing the steps of palaces and villas, populated 
by fishes and dolphins, seahorses, tritons, mer¬ 
maids, marine deities, carrying the fishing 
fleets which spread their nets to draw in the 
great shining catch of fishes, huge cervettes 
dll Golje, marine monsters, scaled and 
webbed, that arc neither fish nor man nor 
god; it is as if here, as in the most ancient 
past, more ancient even than Carthage itself, 
men live in the sea as in theii natural element 
and have as yet scarcely distinguished them¬ 
selves from the sea creatures among whom 
they had their origin; all this the mosaics 
show in shades of fawn and beige and grey 
and blue, pale as if their stones had been 
washed for centuries by the sea. 

And yet even now one has not seen, or even 
dimly apprehended, all the wealth which 
once belonged to Carthage. The stones and 
pillars and arches which arc all that remain 
of her baths and palaces arc now broken and 
bare and stripped of all the marble and gold 
which once shone .so splendidly over the Gulf. 
But a hundred miles away, in the vast bare 
plain which surrounds the holy city of 
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Kairouan, one may find, like geological 
specimens which betray the passage of cen¬ 
turies, some of the pillars and marbles which 
once belonged to Carthage. There indeed 
one seems far enough away from the breezes 
and showers of the Gulf, there is no green 
in the landscape surrounding Kairouan, it is 
burned brown and arid by the sun which even 
in spring beats down with the fierceness of 
Africa. 

Of kairouan’s twenty-three mosques, the 
most holy and the most beautiful is the Great 
Mosque of Sidi-Okba, near tlic crenellated 
ramparts which surround the city; it is not 
only holy but is one of the great architectural 
wonders of the world. The great colonnaded 
court through which one approaches the 
mosque is crowned by a tapering minaret 
whicli gives an impression of great height 
because of the low horizontal lines of the 
court, and court and minaret together have 
such beauty of proportion that they make an 
overwhelming impression of serenity and 
simplicity. The mosque itself is a forest of 
pillars, for it consists of seventeen naves of 
eight arches each, which rest on nearly three 
hundred columns of marble and porphyry 
with capitals of every conceivable style of 
architecture which the Arab builders of the 
mosque collected from all the ruins of 
antiquity, among them Carthage itself, which 
Tunisia could offer; so that in this temple 
built to the glory of Allah one finds the 
columns and capitals that have been trans¬ 
ported from pagan palace.s, villas, baths, 
amphitheatres, as if the Arab builders 
despaired of producing anything so beauti¬ 
ful them.selves but were confident, and with 
reason, that however varied and alien their 
origins, within the mosque they would be re¬ 
duced to harmony and unity by the great 
overriding simplicity of the mosque’s design. 
So that in this forest of columns, of which 
not one is identical with another, and the 
builders have exercised all their ingenuity to 
make them serve their common purpose of 
supporting the arches of the naves, one can 
find again the ruins of Carthage, objects of 
luxury and art, the products of the flesh, con- 
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scripted into the service of the one true God 
and in the veins of their marbles retrace the 
greens and the blues of the sea by which they 
once stood. 

When we came out into the sunlight a 
mullah was calling the muezzin from the 
summit of the minaret, a high thin call like 
a bird-cry in the wide spaces of die court. 
Seated beside one of the pillars of the colon¬ 
nade a thin-faced Arab was reading the 
Koran and in one of the chambers that opens 
off the court several Arab ladies and their 
children were enjoying a morning of conver¬ 
sation and gossip in the cool serenity of the 
holy place. Neither the student of theology 
nor the laughing, giggling ladies seemed in 
any way out of place, because in the beauti¬ 
fully organised spaces of the court, in the cool 
sweet air of the colonnade, it seemed so easy 
to believe that here the charms of the human 
and the divine have been perfectly recon¬ 
ciled. 

Unfanatical Revolution 

HE USE which the Arabs made of the 
marbles of Carthage in building their 
great masterpiece at Kairouan might be 
taken as a symbol of the methods the 
Tunisians are using in building their own 
state to-day; they would like to build an 
Arab state and to enjoy the fruits of indepen¬ 
dence without sacrificing the close relation¬ 
ship with Europe which has been theirs for 
so many centuries, and most of all they would 
like to retain the benefits of French culture 
and French civilisation which they feel to be 
a part of themselves even though they have 
rebelled against the political domination of 
France. Whether they will achieve this hope, 
which often seems Utopian, depends very 
much more on the behaviour of the French 
than of themselves; it depends also on how 
far and how long Tunisia will be able to re¬ 
ject the pressure of other Arab states who 
regard any form of French influence or of 
friendship with France as incompatible with 
political independence and so something to 
be rejected root and branch. But the hope 
itself, which is sincere and profound in spite 


of the difHculdes Tunisia encounters in her 
relations with France, gives Tunisia a par¬ 
ticular character among the Arab states and 
the new and emerging states of Africa, and 
makes her, or should make her, a country of 
the greatest possible interest and importance 
to Europe, and in particular to Great Britain. 
In terms of population, material resources, or 
political power, she is indeed of little impor¬ 
tance, and perhaps that is why British policy 
towards her, so far as there is any, is governed 
by a profound indifference to anything that 
happens in Tunisia, so long as it docs not 
provoke any difficulties in our own relations 
with France. And yet Tunisia provides an 
example of an African and Arab state which 
has won her independence by an extraordi¬ 
nary feat of political intelligence and political 
organisation and believes that the methods 
she has used provide a model for other 
African states to follow in their own struggle 
for independence; they are methods of 
caution and compromise, of finesse, patience, 
and gradualness, radicr than o'f violence and 
fanaticism, but they have certainly achieved 
more, and more quickly, and at less cost for 
her people than more spectacular methods 
have achieved elsewhere. And because in 
Africa to-day the fundamental political 
problem is precisely by what means, and how 
fast, and under what conditions, the African 
peoples are to achieve independence, the 
example of Tunisia is one which deserves the 
closest and most sympathetic study by every 
one, and particularly in this country, who is 
most intimately concerned in finding the cor¬ 
rect answer to that problem. 

When in 1958 the French Air Force 
bombed the Tunisian village of Sakiet, which 
was being used as a training area by the 
Algerian rebels, President Bourguiba immedi¬ 
ately expressed his country’s indignation at 
the attack and protested in the strongest terms 
to France; but at the same time he impressed 
it no less strongly on his countrymen that 
the attack provided no justification for any 
form of reprisal against any of the thousands 
of Frenchmen who still remain in Tunisia 
and that no individual Frenchman should be 
made to suffer as a result. There are still 
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about seventy-five thousand Frenchmen in 
Tunisia; they own most of the best and the 
most fertile land, and President Bourguiba 
has repeatedly warned France that this state 
of affairs cannot long continue while so many 
of his own countrymen live in poverty and 
want. Yet no French army is required to pro¬ 
tect the colons in Tunisia who live in far 
greater security than their brothers across the 
Algerian border, and at the same time make 
no attempt to conceal their contempt for die 
Tunisians and their country. When I spoke 
to a rich young colon, dressed in grey flannels 
and blue blazer like any dashing young man 
from the Thames Valley, about the marvels 
of the great mosque at Kairouan, he raised 
his eyebrows at my enthusiasm, confessed 
that he had never seen it, and asked why on 
earth he should when after all he could 
always go to Paris for his aesthetic pleasures. 
Yet despite the arrogance of the colons to¬ 
wards the Tunisians, their privileged econo¬ 
mic position, and the justified anger aroused 
by the attack on Sakict, no single Frenchman 
suffered in any way afr a result of it. The 
Tunisians continued to behave to them with 
the same smiling politeness they show to 
everyone and the colons continue to believe 
that they belong to a superior race. 

There is perhaps an even better example of 
how far the Tunisians, in the full flush of 
nationalism and independence, have been 
able to keep themselves free from fanaticism. 
Among the many extraordinary historical 
monuments in Tunisia, one of the most ex¬ 
traordinary is the synagogue of Hire-Sera on 
the island of Djerba, whose inhabitants are 
said to be the direct descendants of Jews who 
fled from the sack of Jerusalem in a.d. 70 and 
to have the purest Hebrew blood that can be 
found in the world to-day. On the day that 
we visited Hire-Sera, these purest of Jews 
were erecting a triumphal arch in honour of 
the fourth anniversary of Tunisia’s declara¬ 
tion of independence; inside the dark little 
synagogue there stand tluce marble tablets, 
recently erected by a rich Jew, which in 
Arabic, Hebrew, and French record the grati¬ 
tude of the Jewish people to Habib Bourguiba 
for the protection he has extended to the 
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Jewish race and a prayer to the Lord of Hosts 
for his preservation. 


Nowhere else in the arab world to-day 
would it be possible to find such a memorial 
erected by a Jew to an Arab, or an instance 
of an Arab revolutionary who had demanded 
for Jews the same rights as he has won for his 
own countrymen. In Tunisia to-day the 
Jews, like tire French, are unmolested and 
enjoy tlie same rights and privileges as any 
other man; and when one sees M. Cohen’s 
three tablets in the synagogue at Hire-Sera, 
one cannot feel that he has in any way 
exaggerated the terms in which he recom¬ 
mends M. Bourguiba to the protection of 
Jehovah. 

It is not surprising that M. Bourguiba’s 
attitude to the Jews, which is only a reflection 
of his attitude to the general problem of the 
relation of the state to the individual, should 
not recommend itself to the other Arab 
states, and particularly to the Egypt of Presi¬ 
dent Nasser, whose nationalism displays pre¬ 
cisely those elements of fanaticism from 
which M. Bourguiba’s is so free. The dilTer- 
cnce between these two leaders is a very 
simple one; President Nasser wishes Egypt to 
be free in order that it may be Arab; Presi¬ 
dent Bourguiba wishes Tunisia to be Arab so 
that it may be free; and these two attitudes 
give rise to two utterly oppo.sed types of con¬ 
stitutional development as examples for the 
Arab and African states to follow. These 
fundamental differences are as clear to Presi¬ 
dent Nasser as they are to President Bour¬ 
guiba, so much so indeed that, for President 
Nasser, President Bourguiba is quite simply 
a traitor, and Egyptian policy towards Tunisia 
can be reduced to tlic equally simple prin¬ 
ciple: assassinate President Bourguiba. There 
have now been seven attempts at assassina¬ 
tion, financed and directed from Egypt; and 
just as President Bourguiba harbours the 
Algerian rebels who wish to overthrow the 
French in the interests of Algeria, so Presi¬ 
dent Nasser harbours the terrorists of Salah 
Ben Yusef who wish to assassinate President 
Bourguiba in the interests of Egypt, 
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So FAR SUCH ATTEMPTS havc failed, but there his country. In its culminating stages the 


will undoubtedly be others, for President 
bourguiba is the strongest and most intelli¬ 
gent opponent of the pattern of imperialism 
which President Nasser wishes to impose on 
the Arab states; and if they succeed they will 
probably put an end to one of the most re¬ 
markable efforts in modern limes to show 
that even in a small, poor, and backward 
country it is possible to reconcile the prin¬ 
ciples of nationalism with those of democracy 
and make them the basis of a rational, pro¬ 
gressive, and reasonably efficient state. One 
uses the term backward to describe Tunisia 
because after all a large part of the population 
is still illiterate and an even larger part is 
dominated by religious beliefs which are very 
near to superstition; yet judged by the stan¬ 
dards of patience, moderation, intelligence, 
and tolerance with which she has carried out 
her national revolution she has every right to 
be counted among the most advanced of 
modern states. And indeed it does not seem 
extravagant to say that the future of Africa 
depends on whether the nascent African 
states adopt as their model the kind of 
nationalism represented by President Nasser 
or that of President Bourguiba; and which 
they choose may depend in turn on whether 
M. Bourguiba receives from the West the 
assistance, support, and sympathy he requires 
in his efforts to transform Tunisia into an 
efficient, secular, progressive modern state. 

Bourguiba and New Virtues 
BOURGUIBA himself is certainly 
• one of the most remarkable figures of 
our time, even though his political career has 
been played out on so small a stage. He 
received his university education in Paris, and 
there acquired both his admiration for French 
culture and his belief in those radical and 
democratic principles which for him logically 
implied the liberation of his country. The real 
struggle for Tunisia’s independence began in 
1934, when M. Bourguiba founded the Neo- 
Dcstour party, and from that time until 1956, 
when independence was finally granted, he 
conducted a long, patient, and in some ways 
ruthless campaign to drive the French from 


struggle broke out into open rebellion, but 
violence and armed revolt, though he is not 
averse to using them when necessary, arc not 
M. Bourguiba’s most characteristic weapons; 
what he preferred was to exercise by strictly 
political means a relentless pressure to extract 
one concession after another from the 
French, at each stage pointing out both to 
them and to his own people that the next stage 
must logically and inevitably follow, that 
when local self-government has been granted, 
internal autonomy cannot long be delayed, 
and that internal autonomy in its turn must 
lead to complete national sovereignty. The 
methods by which M. Bourguiba has trans¬ 
lated this logic of ideas into a logic of events 
arc in themselves proof of his extraordinary 
political skill and tenacity of purpose; they 
are an object les,son both to those who wish 
to arrive at the same results for themselves 
and to those who, like the French in Algeria, 
think that somewhere along the line it is pos¬ 
sible to call a halt in the advance to complete 
national independence. The concept of 
Algerie Fran^aise is itself a proof that the 
French do not understand the logic of the 
process in which they are involved; the 
refusal of the F.L.N. to accept the generous 
terms once offered them by General de Gaulle 
shows that they also have not understood the 
inevitability of gradualness which operates on 
the side of all colonial peoples in the struggle 
for independence. And M. Bourguiba himself 
likes to point out to African peoples under 
British rule how fortunate they are because 
the British themselves have accepted the logic 
of inevitability as the basis of their colonial 
policy; for at that point the speed of advance 
towards independence becomes simply a 
matter of how far the African peoples tliem- 
.selvcs, by unity and consistency of purpose, 
and efficient and intelligent political organisa¬ 
tion, can overcome the reluctance of the 
Colonial Office to accept the consequences of 
its own policy. 

M. Bourguiba has not much patience with 
those who, on either side, do not understand 
how this process woi^s, whether, like the 
F.L.N., they arc engaged in a war for in- 
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dependence or, like General de Gaulle, they 
are waging a war to avert it or restrict it. 
And since M. Bourguiba is a vain man, 
and not without reason, he is never tired of 
appealing to the F.L.N. leaders to study his 
own example, as a demonstration that intelli¬ 
gence and patience, properly applied, can 
achieve quicker and more lasting results than 
violence, though violence can often come in 
useful if controlled by intelligence. M. Bour- 
giiiba is a very clever man; the basis of his 
appeal to the F.L.N. is that if only they 
would be a little more clever, they would not 
have to be so heroic. 

If M. Bourguiba tells the F.L.N. that civil 
war is not necessarily the quickest or the 
easiest way to independence, that they are 
using the wrong methods to solve their politi¬ 
cal problems, he might equally tell them, 
again pointing to his own example, that they 
are also using the wrong instrument. 'I'he 
F.L.N. is engaged in a war, it has an army, 
a govcrnment-in-cxile, a terrorist organisa¬ 
tion, and everything else required to wage 
war, but what it conspicuously docs not have 
in any real sense of the word is a political 
party, disciplined, controlled, united, and 
suflicicntly flexible to take advantage of any 
opportunity the political situation may offer; 
without such a party there can be no guaran¬ 
tee that the war will achieve the objects at 
which it is ostensibly directed, or that, when 
the war is won, national aspirations can be 
translated into a coherent policy: without 
such a party indeed it is quite possible that 
the F.L.N. might one day win the war but 
never succeed in creating a state. 

M. Bourguiba’s own instrument, both for 
winning independence and for building a 
state has been the Neo-Destour party which 
he founded in 1934 and has led, whcdicr in 
or out of prison, ever since. It is a highly 
disciplined, highly centralised party which 
has a monopoly of political power in Tunisia, 
and it would be fair to say that no one has 
any very important part in deciding its 
policies except M. Bourguiba himself. In this 
sense, Tunisia is a monolithic state, and 
there is no effective opposition to the Govern¬ 
ment, which means, in effect, to M. Bour- 
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guiba himself; and indeed any attempt to 
create what might be called a loyal opposi¬ 
tion, which while accepting the aims of the 
Government’s policy feels free to criticise its 
methods of achieving them, has been quietly 
and efficiendy suppressed. The Neo-Destour 
is like the Communist Party, which in form 
and structure it closely resembles, in that at 
the top it is controlled by one person only, 
and in Tunisia he is also the head of the state; 
equally, at its base, it consists of innumerable 
small cells which extend to the smallest and 
most remote villages and localities, and it is 
upon these cells that M. Bourguiba depends 
to expound and explain his policies in terms 
which even the most illiterate can understand. 

What distinguishes the neo-destour from 
the Communist Party or from other parties 
which have achieved a monopoly of political 
power is that it has genuinely remained an 
instrument of persuasion and not of force or 
terror; indeed all the terror is on the side of 
those reactionary and fanatical opponents of 
M. Bourguiba who with Salah ben Yusef 
have placed themselves under the protection 
of President Nasser. The Nco-Destour is the 
means by which the leader of a backward 
people hopes to explain and justify the 
policies, often unpopular and sometimes 
shocking to religious prejudice, which arc 
necessary if they are to found a modern and 
efficient state; such an instrument is all the 
more necessary because those policies, not 
always easily intelligible to primitive minds, 
involve persuading Tunisians to distinguish 
between French policy and individual 
Frenchmen, to reconcile Arab nationalism 
with toleration of Jews and opposition to 
President Nasser, and to accept that if 
Tunisia is to take advantage of modern tech¬ 
nology and modern science it will require a 
radical revision if not a total rejection of the 
claims of Islam. 

M. Bourguiba is fond of expounding such 
themes in the weekly talks which he addresses 
to the Tunisian jicoplc, in terms which seem 
to reveal him as one who is at the same time 
father, schoolmaster, political leader, and 
major prophet. These talks, which when 
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taken together form a kind of continuous 
course of political education addressed to an 
entire nation, are an extraordinary individual 
performance on M. Bourguiba’s part; they 
cover an immensely wide range of subjects, 
from summit conferences to parish pump 
politics, arc inordinately long, and would be 
intolerably boring but for dicir wit and 
humour and M. Bourguiba’s formidable gifts 
of oratory. But even though M. Bourguiba is 
a very great orator, these fireside talks for the 
desert would fail of Uieir effect if it were not 
for the admirably organised propaganda 
machine of the Nco-Destour party; for after 
M. Bourguiba has spoken, the text and con¬ 
tent of his talks arc discussed, debated, ex¬ 
pounded, explained, at every level of the 
party, until even the most illiterate {leasant 
cannot be left in any doubt about what it is 
the party wishes to do. It is an extraordinary 
experiment in political education, and it 
would be easy sometimes to see M. Bour¬ 
guiba, especially as he does not altogether dis¬ 
like the part, in the role of Big Brother who 
is always there to tell you exactly what you 
are to think on every possible subject; the 
difference between M. Bourguiba and other 
Big Brothers is that his weekly sermons arc 
not a course in double-thinking but a genuine 
effort to preach to a backward people the 
virtues of rationalism, .scientific progress, 
toleration, and the c.xercisc of the individual 
conscience, and the duty and the necessity to 
reconcile both the faith of Islam and the 
fanaticism of nationalism with the exercise of 
these virtues. M. Bourguiba sincerely believes 
that Tunisia has gone part of the way to 
achieve this immensely difficult task, and for 
that reason thinks she has the right to call on 
other states in Africa to follow her example. 
If Tunisia has not yet gone the whole way to 
realise all her aspirations, it is because she is 
still burdened with the effects of two thou¬ 
sand years of invasions, conquests, and 
foreign domination, and also of the spirit of 
medievalism that rules in her religion; more¬ 
over she is trying to carry out her evolution 
into a modern state in the extraordinarily 
difficult and complicated situation created by 
the uneven and strikingly different forms 


which the devdiopment of Arab and African 
nationalism has taken in other states. In this 
situation, M. Bourguiba has pinned his faith 
to the concept of Tunisia as a mediator 
between Europe and Africa; she is admirably 
fitted to play this part by her history, her geo¬ 
graphical position, and the character of her 
people, and it would be greatly to the advan¬ 
tage of Europe and Britain if she could be 
helped to play it successfully. 

# 

Crossing to Djerba 
ROM Tunis we went south to Djerba, 
through Monastir and Sfax and Gab^s 
and across what was once the Marcth line. 
Monastir is a beautiful little bay of silvery 
sand enclosed by two headlands and two 
little islands that are only rocks, but alas! it 
is already partially ruined by a bright and 
brash glass-and-concrcte hotel which seemed 
admirably equipped to receive those parties 
of German tourists who having, like the 
Goths, overrun Europe, are now swarming 
into North Africa, carrying with them 
wherever they go the rich, warm, cigar-laden 
aroma of the Wirtschajtswunder. 

Sfax is a charming town, where the Arab 
quarter is enclosed by lovely pale-rose-brick 
ramparts, pierced by turreted gates; within 
the walls one is plunged at once into that 
close, intimate, almost family atmosphere 
which all the native quarters in Tunisia seem 
to have. They arc quite without mystery or 
sinister undertones and one feels that the 
people who swarm in their narrow lanes and 
alleys live as they do simply because it is an 
extremely sensible and enjoyable way to live. 
Outside the ramparts the new town is clean 
and bright and prosperous; we walked along 
the quays in the port which was crowded 
with Arab fishing vessels and gleaming new 
oil tankers and on its extreme verge, where 
the sea washed over the sands, we were 
astonished to find the terminal of the pipe¬ 
line which is to bring the oil of the Sahara 
to the Mediterranean. Its presence here, like 
so much else in Tunisia, is the direct result 
of a decision of the President’s. For the 
French had originaliy*proposed to bring the 
pipe-line in at Tripoli but the Libyans had 
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refused to allow them because, after all, 
the French were at war with their Algerian 
brothers. Refused in Libya the French turned 
to Tunisia; President Bourguiba accepted 
their offer on the ground that though he sup¬ 
ported the Algerians in their war with the 
French, he had no right to reject any pro¬ 
posal which would help to improve the 
economic position of his country, which was 
too poor to afford a purely sentimental gesture 
that could do no possible good to the 
Algerians. President Bourguiba likes from 
time to time to indulge in Napoleonic atti¬ 
tudes and almost more than Napoleonic 
rhetoric, but in nothing is he more 
Napoleonic than in his hatred of the ideo¬ 
logues among Arab statesmen who most fre¬ 
quently forget that the cost of their fanaticism 
is usually the continued poverty and back¬ 
wardness of the great majority of Arabs. 

Beyond Sfax, Tunisia ceases to be “the 
green,” the countryside loses its fertility and 
vegetation, the olive groves wither away, and 
the palm and date and coconut trees of the 
great oasis at Gafsa only exaggerate by con¬ 
trast the bareness and aridity of the country 
around it; quite suddenly one begins to feel 
that one is in the true desert. Yet one has no 
sense of isolation. Along the straight French 
military road march little cavalcades of 
camels, an old man on a donkey, parties of 
women in their red and purple Bedouin 
robes, eyes black with kohl, jangling with 
bracelets and necklaces and earrings of beaten 
gold and silver; skins are darker, eyes wilder, 
but still these women on the long dusty road 
that leads from horizon to horizon have an 
extraordinary air of ease and dignity and 
gaiety, as if their long excursions from no¬ 
where to nowhere were simply an oppor¬ 
tunity for delightful social intercourse. And 
they never cease to surprise one by the degree 
in which they seem to combine simplicity, 
even barbarism, and sophistication. Even in 
the desert they emerge from their black tents, 
that cling to the ground like the dens of 
animals, decked in every kind of ornament 
and cosmetic, as if only the most elaborate 
toilette could do justice to their charms; but 
their black eyes peeping over their veils arc 
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wild and uninhibited and hilcd with a gleeful 
and childish curiosity at the sight of strangers 
in their absurd European clothes. 

Beyond Gab&s, where one enters the terri¬ 
tory of the troglodytes, who live in vaulted 
caves sometimes four or five storeys high, the 
guide-book informed us that the traveller to 
Djerba, “if pressed,” may take the shorter 
road to the ferry at Djorf instead of the 
longer one which leads to the causeway at 
Marsa. We were not pressed, but afternoon 
was turning to evening, we were hot and 
tired after driving under the fierce sun and 
were beginning to understand what thirst 
may mean to those who live under it; we took 
the shorter road and thereafter bumped inter¬ 
minably along a broken stony track until it 
seemed we had lost all hope of catching the 
ferry that evening. Shadows of thorn trees in 
the desert sand, of camels cropping by the 
roadside, began to grow longer, the air grew 
cooler and we seemed to be a very long way 
from anywhere, and yet the sense of travel¬ 
ling through an immense undifferentiated 
space, of the vast sky curving above one to 
the ends of the earth, of the profound yet 
living silence in which we were encom¬ 
passed, was strangely exhilarating; one began 
to understand why travellers in the true 
desert say that they find there a kind of 
freedom that is to be found nowhere else. 

Then suddenly, over the last low crest of 
the road, without warning, we had come to 
the sea and to Djorf, a tiny huddle of 
decrepit huts and sheds beside a little jetty; 
after the pale, sun baked shades of the desert, 
the sea was unbelievably blue, a deep, violent 
ultramarine that was almost vulgar in its 
extravagance, and across the narrow strip of 
water between us and the island we could sec 
the low white houses and waving palm trees 
of the little port of Ajim. And beside the 
jetty, to our relief, was the ferry, a minute 
Arab fishing boat that one could not possibly 
believe was intended to carry a motor car. But 
the crew were delighted to receive us, smiling 
and grinning as if we were the most delight¬ 
ful of surprises at that late hour, and with 
marvellous dexterity and ingenuity, and 
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elaborate manipulation of the most primitive 
arrangement of planks and ropes and empty 
oil drums, they secured our car athwart the 
deck. There were four of them, dark- 
featured, bare-footed, dressed in an extraordi¬ 
nary assembly of tattered rags, cheerful and 
infinitely polite and offering us the hospitality 
of their tiny ancient vessel as if it were an 
ocean liner. They opened the hatch of their 
litde galley to show us their fish supper cook¬ 
ing on a litde brazier and pressed us to share 
it, explaining that dicy diemselves could not 
eat yet because the sun had not set and it was 
Ramadan. When we refused, because their 
supper already seemed little enough for four 
men, djcy insisted on tempting us by bring¬ 
ing it up out of the galley to show us how 
good it was, what excellent fish, how beauti¬ 
fully cooked in its swimming oil, and as they 
did so, their eyes gleamed, their dark faces 
broke into gap-toothed smiles, with a kind of 
childish joy at the thought of the feast wait¬ 
ing for them at the end of the long, hungry 
day. The three deck-hands pressed around us 
in their eagerness that we should share their 
happiness, while at the tiller the helmsman, 
an elderly man with an ancient noble face, 
grey moustached and bearded, grave, severe, 
and serene, watched their chattering excite¬ 
ment and occasionally gave an approving 
smile, as if he also gave his blessing to their 
hospitality. 

But we persisted in refusal and in turn 
offered them cigarettes, which they gladly 
accepted and tucked away behind their ears 
or in the folds of their rags, pointing again 
to the sun low in the sky to show why they 
could not smoke them yet. But now the 
longed-for hour was approaching with almost 
melodramatic suddenness, for on the western 
horizon the sun, a great crimson disc like a 
coin of molten metal, was falling into the sea 
like a plummet, and as it fell the sea lost its 
intense blue and became pale and grey, a blue 
shadow crept across the hills on the other side 
of the strait, and as we watched, measuring 
the sun’s headlong descent minute by minute, 
it suddenly plunged precipitously into the 
ocean, leaving behind it a great golden efful¬ 
gence of light which flooded the horizon until 


for a moment one felt that this crossing to 
Djerba was part of one of those mythical 
voyages one read of as a child. And now the 
sun had gone; as quickly as it had fallen, the 
little rosy clouds like crimson fishes turned 
into tufts of cotton wool, and we had hardly 
disembarked before our delightful crew, 
waving and crying good-bye, had begun to 
light up their cigarettes and plunge into their 
dark little galley where their delicious mess 
of fish was waiting for them# 

T here could have been no better intro¬ 
duction to Djerba than this enchanted 
crossing, in which the raffish crew were as 
much a part of the enchantment as the blaz¬ 
ing descent of the sun; it had something of 
that legendary quality which the remains of 
the past give to so much in Tunis, and in 
Djerba seems strongest of all. For Djerba is 
the island of the Ijotophagiy the classical 
island of the lotus-eaters, and once there it is 
not difficult to understand why Ulysses 
should have been under its spell for so long. 
Not that Djerba has much in common with 
Tennyson’s island— 

A land of streams! some, lil^e a downward smoke 
Slow dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows 
broke, 

Rolling a slumberous sheet of foam below — 

It is a perfectly flat, sandy island of about 
twenty miles square, which rises so imper¬ 
ceptibly from the sea that from the mainland 
its houses and mosques and palms seem to 
float in the water, the landscape of a mirage 
or a dream, and its inhabitants to-day are not 
wild-eyed and melancholy like the Lotus 
eaters; they are, as the guide-book says, 
“gentle, bright, active, and industrious,’’ and 
devote themselves busily to the cultivation of 
the island’s innumerable palm trees, and its 
vines and olives and orchards. 

But as soon as one has crossed the water of 
the strait, one is caught by the slight air of 
unreality which belongs to the island because 
of its strange Babylonian architecture, no¬ 
where else to be found in the world, houses 
and mosques with thek sloping roofs that arc 
shaped in a series of barred vaults that look 
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remote and alien from anything else one has 
ever seien; and equally ancient and remote, 
like the wildest fantasy of Parisian haute 
couture^ seem die litde conical straw hats 
which the women wear over the shawls that 
cover their heads. But even this dream-like 
architecture, like an illustration to a fairy tale, 
affects one less than the island’s rich green 
vegetation and most of all the millions of tall, 
lazily-waving palm trees, slender, feathery, 
and languorous, with which the island is 
covered. As they wave gracefully in a breeze 
from the sea, they have an almost hypnotic 
motion which rocks one, not to sleep, but into 
some marvellously sedative fantasy of serenity 
and peace; and yet one finds that soon one is 
beginning to watch them closely, as if they 
were not trees but animals, which might at 
any moment break loose and move off among 
the olives and vineyards with the long, easy, 
loping motion of a giraffe. They seem to live 
some gentle, lazy life of their own that has 
an obsessive effect on one which makes one 
subject to every trick of illusion, so that some¬ 
times the flat, lovingly-cultivated landscape 
seems, for all its Babylonian towers, like a 
stretch of English parkland, green and {wacc- 
ful and domestic, while at others one seems 
to have been transported to some forest clear¬ 
ing deep in the heart of Africa, and one looks 
expectantly for the exotic animals which one 
feels sure will emerge from behind every bush 
and tree. Only one feels also that such 
animals would not have the ferocity of wild 
beasts which arc hunted and destroyed but 
would be as gentle and playful as the land¬ 
scape itself, and perhaps speak to one with 
human voices as animals do in a fairy story. 
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Birr EVEN HERE one may find evidence of the 
energetic spirit of President Bourguiba, to 
whom there is a monument in the public 
square, as in every other public place in 
Tunisia. For the Tunisian Government is 
rightly anxious to turn Tunisia’s natural 
beauties into a source of revenue and Djerba 
could be a paradise for tourists- The coasdine 
is a series of magnificent silvery beaches 
washed by a sea as blue and clear as glass and 
already on the beach near Homt-^uk the 
Government has built a splendid new hotel 
whose windows open directly on to the waters 
of the Gulf which almost seem to invade the 
hotel itself; our own hotel at Homt-Souk was 
filled with German tourists, displaying vast 
Wagnerian thighs and bosoms in the garden 
and swimming-pool, like sun burned Brunn- 
hildes at play, and soon the magnificent 
beaches of Djerba will be covered with the 
semi-naked bodies, glistening with sun-tan 
oil, the goggled underwater swimmers one 
meets with on all the beaches of Europe. And 
no doubt their pleasure will be further evi¬ 
dence of the spirit of enlightenment and pro¬ 
gress which animates modern Tunisia. Djerba 
will help to pay for education and irrigation 
and agricultural research and water-conserva¬ 
tion and all the other schemes Tunisia needs 
and only a sentimentalist would hope that 
the o[)ening of Tunisia to tourism may not 
be as successful as the Government would 
wish. But even so, one may hope that in 
Djerba the lotus will survive even this last 
of the invasions and that among these 
modern travellers there will be some at least 
who, like others long before them, will suc¬ 
cumb to its ageless air of serenity and peace. 
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Divided We Stand 

On “ the English Tradition ” 


W HAT follows was written before the 
delivery of C. P. Snow’s Rede lecture 
and held up (for reasons which 
should be fairly obvious) by its appearance in 
these pages. Dividing cultures, traditions, and so 
on might have begun to seem like a game, com¬ 
parable with U-and-non-U or In-and-Out. Ideally, 
what I have to say should now be explicitly col¬ 
lated with what Sir Charles had to say. Unfortu¬ 
nately, I did not find his argument of much 
interest. It is known that C. P. Snow prefers not 
to be called “Sir Charles” in print (itself a slight 
awkwardness, since clearly one cannot call him 
“Mr. Snow”). One secs the point. The title is a 
Civil Service one, and in print we are usually 
talking of C. P. Snow the novelist. But to my 
mind it was a Civil Servant’s lecture. It was part 
of a recruiting drive for more scientists. This I 
should have thought unnecessary. The prospects 
in terms of hard cash arc already channelling 
gifted boys on to the science side, so that, for 
instance, the Foreign Service will presently be 
short of linguists. I am sorry to be drawn into 
this controversy. I hope Sir Charles gets his 
scientists. I hope sculptors, oboe-players, pop- 
singers, film-stars, and professional footballers 
will all brush up their third law of thermo¬ 
dynamics. I hope C. P. Snow will believe that in 
many ways I admire him and that I should not 
have printed remarks like these but for the 
rather special circumstances. 

A point which is of some relevance to what 
follows is that both C. P. Snow and the most 
eminent of his opponents from the arts side. 
Sir Herbert Read, are, in my terms, “second 
tradition” men by upbringing. To comment on 
the fact that both have been knighted seems in 
itself a bit invidious, and I would not go out 
of my way to comment on it. In what follows, 
the fact yet bears its own significance. And now 


I shall, if I may, proceed as though neither Sir 
Charles nor Sir Herbert had ever existed, a state 
of mind to us purely hypothetical but one to 
which posterity may well accustom itself. I begin 
with the one parallel to which, as it seems to 
me, any British posterity would do well always 
to devote its preliminary deliberations. 


A STOCK theme in French village comedy has 
long been the feud between, on the one 
hand, the cure (commonly in league with the 
chdtelaine, less often with her husband) and, on 
the other, the radical, atheist schoolmaster, 
mayor, or newspaper editor. It is there already 
in Madame Bovary. It reappears in Clochemerle 
and Femme du Boulanger. In the Don 
Camillo books, we see the same theme adapted 
to Italy. In Italy, the real-life situation is not 
always funny. In Spain, it gave rise to the Civil 
War of 1936. Even in France, there are some¬ 
times ugly consequences. There was the Dreyfus 
case. There was Vichy. On the whole, the school¬ 
masters have it their own way. 

The French understand that their tradition is 
twofold. Here we speak of “the English tradi¬ 
tion” as of something rccognisably single. It is 
understood to be democratic, with, however, a 
number of what arc known as “traditional safe¬ 
guards.” One of these is the Flouse of Lords. 
Another is constitutional monarchy, A third is 
the Church of England, which crowns and 
buries our constitutional monarchs and enjoys 
a controlling interest in the educational system. 
It is understood that things are not quite the 
same in Ireland, Scotland, or even Wales. Even 
in England, Catholics, Jews, and other non¬ 
conformists nowadays suffer few obvious civic 
disabilities. The Cath^ics have their own 
schools. In the State schools, Jewish children are 
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not required to receive instruction “in the Cate¬ 
chism of the Church of England and the Book 
of Common Prayer in accordance with the sylla¬ 
bus for the time being approved by the Bishop 
of the Diocese,” though all the little Methodists 
and so on put up with it. It is theoretically pos¬ 
sible to vote for a party pledged to bring down 
the Establishment. 

We had a revolution once. We chopped off a 
king’s head a hundred and fifty years before 
the French (but eleven years later put this king’s 
son on the throne). In the public ownership of 
property, we do not lag far behind the French. 
All the same, what “the English tradition” con¬ 
notes (in the mind, for instance, of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot) represents only a part of the life of Eng¬ 
land. From the North, it has always seemed a 
mere southern-squirearchical tradition, the 
peculiar ways people had in the forelock-pulling 
counties beyond the Trent. If that is what it 
means to be English, most Northcountrymen, I 
am sure, and many people in the West and in 
the Midlands and, for that matter, a large num¬ 
ber of Cockneys would prefer to regard them¬ 
selves as British. If that is the English tradition, 
then there must be another, a British tradition. 
For, on the one hand, all of us like to feel that 
there is some kind of wa'il behind us, and few 
of us want to belong to a species which Irishmen, 
Welshmen, and Scots find totally unsympathetic. 

In France, the second tradition is the normal 
content of French consciousness. Here, it is 
largely the nation’s unconsciousness. It is what 
“the English tradition” docs its best to repress. 
I am not very happy with Freudian terminology, 
but we probably need also the term “projection.” 
We “project” the half-conscious English second 
tradition on to those areas (in Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales) which claim a separate and distinct 
nationhood. This creates a huge vacuum in the 
northern counties of England, with innumer¬ 
able dead pockets elsewhere. In France, the 
second tradition has so triumphed that it is nos¬ 
talgic adherents of the ancien regime who tend 
to acquire a second-tradition temper. This is 
very nice for them. Nothing could be pleasanter 
than to combine the practical advantages of a 
social order with the prestige of despising it. 

A second tradition must always be, in a broad 
sense, nonconformist, though in Scotland, de¬ 
nominational nonconformity is official, while in 
Southern Ireland to be a Roman Catholic is to 
conform. Historically, Irish Catholicism is part 
of the general pattern of British nonconformity. 
The large nonconformist areas of England at 
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one time followed the same rite as Ireland, Scot¬ 
land, and Wales. The western counties were 
Christianised under Welsh princes. The counties 
north of the Humber were evangelised, not from 
Canterbury, but from Iona by way of Lindis- 
farne, so that, as late as the 12th century, Lin¬ 
colnshire was described by French Benedictines 
as “a diocese on the borders of the Angles and 
Scots.” Once converted to the Roman usage, 
these areas clung to it. They did not accept the 
Tudor reforms. Everybody has heard of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. The far bloodier Rising 
in the North of 1569 seems generally unknown 
except as the subject of one of Bishop Percy’s 
duller ballads. The Church of England is not 
a national, it is a class and regional church. It 
never gained much hold north of the Trent or 
west of Taunton. These areas waited for Wesley 
.and Whiteficld. 

In some sense, a second tradition must also be 
radical. Ours may already be traced in the 
peasant revolts, and the nearest it ever came to 
political triumph was among Cromwell’s Level¬ 
lers, Diggers, and Ranters, while in more recent 
times it cradled the Trades Unions and the 
Labour Movement. True, it is sometimes argued 
that only the preaching of John Wesley saved 
us from having a more decisive revolution at the 
same time as the French. It is certainly the case 
that English Mctltodism rarely produces extreme 
revolutionaries. Jewry and Calvinistic Scotland 
and Wales seem to be the religious cradles of 
proletarian Communists, while the middle<lass 
ones, as well as the Fabian socialists, come as 
often as not from Anglican homes. Because it 
was preached in false racial and denominational 
terms, the radical-nonconformist revolution by 
which Southern Ireland achieved a specious 
political independence, has ended in reactionary 
farce. It is time, one feels, for the Irish to stop 
sulking and rejoin us,.to the benefit of every¬ 
body here and of all but a little ruling gang in 
Ireland. 

There might even then arise great Irish writers 
again, for the case of Ireland suggests that a 
second tradition is most productive of literary 
talent when it most feels itself politically 
oppressed and that the removal of this feeling 
may induce a traumatic sterility. A first tradi¬ 
tion will be normally sterile. 

A mong the various schools of psychology, 
. there seems to be some agreement that 
genuine creation always takes place subliminally. 
The conscious mind orders but docs not create. 
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In this country at least, there are grounds for 
thinking it true as between the metropolis and 
its provinces. The metropolis acclimatises, 
accommodates. The provinces create. In litera¬ 
ture, from Shakespeare to D, H. Lawrence (and, 
indeed, to Dylan Thomas), the pattern would 
seem to be unmistakable. There is a great reluc¬ 
tance to admit it. That our greatest poet (and 
perhaps the world’s) was a butcher’s son from 
Warwickshire is a scandal to the metropolitan 
mind, which every now and then insists on prov¬ 
ing that some nobleman must have written those 
plays. 

A second tradition must always be in some 
sense provincial, though we may need to con¬ 
sider the metropolis not in strictly geographical 
terms. I do not l^clieve that there exists any 
occult merit in localities. A province will be a 
source of strcjigth because it is a province and 
remote. Its energies will be more or less un¬ 
tapped. Its remoteness need not consist in miles 
which can be measured on a map. Wells was as 
much a provincial as Barrie, Bennett, Shaw, 
W. H. Davies, Thomas Hardy, to say nothing 
of Yeats, Synge, George Moore, and James Joyce. 
In Blake’s time, the social and cultural metro¬ 
polis extended to Bath but did not include 
Golden Square. Blake was more provincial than 
Hume or Berkeley, who were nevertheless pro¬ 
vincials. 

Two Americans have been our great theorists 
of tradition. Henry James was concerned rather 
with Europe. T. S. Eliot has devoted himself to 
“the English tradition.” If I refer to Mr. Eliot 
as a renegade Unitarian from New England, I 
must not be taken to undervalue cither his work 
or his personality, both of which I admire ex¬ 
tremely. It is nevertheless amusing that nowa¬ 
days we should largely understand “tlie English 
tradition” in terms provided by an American 
expatriate and that some of us should adopt 
exaggerated first-tradition attitudes because of 
the value placed upon them by a nonconformist 
turncoat who took them up at the age of forty. 
In connection with D. H. Lawrence, his most 
notable second-tradition contemporary, Mr. Eliot 
tlicrcaftcr spoke of “the crippling effect upon 
men of letters of not having been brought up in 
the environment of a living and central tradi¬ 
tion.” This may have been modesty. Mr. Eliot 
may have thought himself crippled. That is not 
how the observation was taken at the time. 

What seems not to have crossed Mr. Eliot’s 
mind is that all the liveliest writers of his time 
ought to have been similarly crippled by their 


upbringings. Either they had not (but, on the 
contrary, had found particular sustenance in 
their provincial backgrounds), or we must adopt 
the romantic view that a creative writer needs 
crippling. The terms “living” and “central” are 
oddly chosen. Mr. Eliot has always abhorred 
the 19th and barely tolerated the i8th century, 
despite its vaunted classicism. Mr. Eliot surpris¬ 
ingly told us he was an Anglo-Catholic. In order 
to connect himself up with the appropriately 
“living” tradition, he had to go back to the 
17th century. What he found there had not much 
affected English life for three hundred years, 
except in the time of Newman, who went over 
to Rome, finding no sustenance in the Church 
of England. 

As to what makes a tradition “central,” Mr. 
Eliot himself has clearly found it difficult to say. 
In his later Notes towards the Definition of 
Culture, the “culture” which here seems to mean 
very much the same as the “tradition” of the 
earlier essays (or perhaps to be its terminus ad 
quern) is presented as a system of concentric 
circles. There is, at any given moment, a world, 
or broadly human, culture, within which there 
are sub-continental cultures, national cultures, 
class cultures, family cultures and, finally, the 
culture one has oneself. Here, the “central” 
culture is clearly that of the individual. Within 
the context of “a living and central tradition” 
as far as England and, indeed, as far as these 
islands arc concerned, this is all very well for 
anybody who lives near Piccadilly Circus 
(say, in Albany). His culture will be central in 
two senses. His two centres will coincide. A 
centripetal schizophrenia seems likely to afflict 
all who live outside London or, say (not to be 
too rigid), the Home Counties. The man who 
preceded Mr. Eliot in putting the i7th<cntury 
“metaphysical” poets on the 20th-century map 
was Sir Herbert (tlicn Professor H. J. C.) Grier¬ 
son. Sir Herbert, a Shetlander, must have been 
under grave cultural stress in early life. 

I do not wish to deny meaning to Mr. Eliot’s 
concentric system, but only to insist that its focal 
point within the individual cannot, as a rule, 
bear much relation to the centre implied in “a 
living and central tradition.” Nor do I wish to 
deny the existence of a geographical pattern, of 
which a metropolis will tend to be the centre, 
though in a partly symbolic way. Mr. Eliot made 
some attempt to meet the difficulty with the 
term “satellite cultures,” meaning, of course, 
Ireland, Wales, Scotlafid, and any area Lewis 
Mumford might have allowed to be truly “a 
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region.” In the concentric system as I have listed 
it, “regional” might here be read for “class.” 
The spatial metaphors still do not quite work 
out with Euclidean exactitude. 

I s E E very well that “first” and “second” are 
not in much better case. They are, instead of 
spatial, temporal (though “first” acquires a 
spatial meaning as that which is on top). Tem¬ 
poral history exhibits quaint reversals. The 
French second tradition is on lop. (^ur first did 
not come first, since there were Lollards and 
Anabaptists before there were Anglicans. In the 
North, our second tradition for a time retained 
ultramontane affiliations, as it still docs in Ire¬ 
land. Yet I hope to be understood if I ascribe 
to a second tradition all those steady features of 
life in these islands which, since the Common¬ 
wealth and Protectorate, have stood apart from 
the conformities of those near the metropolitan 
fountainhead of privilege and authority, Angli¬ 
can and monarchist implicitly, predominantly 
squircarchical and southern, latterly sending 
their sons to one or another of half a dozen 
schools and then to Oxford or Cambridge and 
describing this as a “conventional” education. 

I quote the most famous of Mr. Eliot’s state¬ 
ments on tradition in literature. 

The existing monuments form an order .miong 
themselves, which is modified by the introduction 
of the new (tlic really new) work of art among 
them. The existing order is complete before the 
new work arrives; for order to persist after the 
supervention of novelty, the whole existing order 
must be, if ever so slightly, altered; and so the 
relations, proportions, values of each work of art 
towards the whole arc rcadjusiablc; and there is 
conformity between the old and the new. 

The literary mind of the first tradition is well- 
occupied in cataloguing, discriminating against, 
and rearranging the books in its library (rather, 
shall we say, than playing little taste-games of 
its own). The new works which make rearrange¬ 
ment imperative will generally be found to have 
come out of a tradition not itself much con¬ 
cerned with bookmanship. 
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UT it may be that my scheme needs either 
putting into the past tense or spreading out 
over the English-speaking world. Life in these 
islands contracts daily. In D. H. Lawrence’s 
front parlour, there would now stand a television 
set. His father would come home clean, his 
mother find numerous outlets for her refinement. 
He would pick up “standard English” (/.e., the 
Kensington dialect) early in life. He might well 
get a place at Oxford or Cambridge. He would 
be like our gifted younger novelists to-day, pro¬ 
vincial, but not provincial enough, and inclined 
to resentment on both grounds. 

Perhaps it is hopeless now to maintain second- 
tradition altitudes on the doorstep. Perhaps our 
only “regions” are the Dominions, especially 
those, like Nigeria, where the writers in English 
arc black. Or perhaps we must sec the Common¬ 
wealth and the former American colonies as one 
area, over which there is deployed a single two¬ 
fold tradition. It is clear to anybody outside the.se 
islands that Irish, Welsh, and Scottish claims to 
nationhood are designed purely to needle “the 
English” (whoever they may be, outside golf- 
clubs in Surrey). No foreigner could begin to 
take them seriously. Perhaps the recrudescence 
here in tlic past ten years of an Englishry ba.sed 
on bowler hats and moustaches, churchgoing and 
drc.ssing for theatres, the reinvestment with 
glamour of Eton (which had become a joke 
before the war), the reconstitution of a royalist 
mystique which had been long forgotten, is just 
another separatist movement, a communication 
to the Americans. 

In the normal American consciousness, now 
that the days of culture-expatriation arc over, I 
fancy that England has taken (indeed, that these 
islands have taken) the place once occupied by 
New England. To us here, America itself must 
seem to be a “region” from which we draw 
second-tradition creative impulses. What drives 
us, grinding our teeth, more and more into each 
other’s arms I lake to be neither American 
wealth nor Russian power. I take it to be the 
drying-up in both our countries of the reservoirs 
of creative energy, due in each case to uniformity 
within the country. 
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An Untimely Appreciation — 


J OHN Bucha n —popular novelist, bio¬ 
grapher, historian, Member of Parliament, 
anci finally Governor-General of Canada— 
died in 1940, one of the last articulate repre¬ 
sentatives of the old England. He is die 
paradigm—the parody, some would have it—of 
a species of English gentleman now very nearly 
extinct. The manners and morals celebrated in 
his books, the social prejudices unwittingly dis¬ 
closed in them, and the attitudes and philosophy 
suggested by them have already acquired the 
faded tint of a period-piece. Before they vanish 
altogether, it may be interesting to take pause, 
to enquire into an ethos that for some is an em¬ 
barrassing memory, for others a remembrance 
of lost grandeur. 

There is indeed matter for embarrassment in 
Buchan’s novels. There is the clean, good life 
which comes with early rising, cold baths, and 
long immersion in fog and damp, in contrast 
to the red-eyed, liverish, sluggish, and demoral¬ 
ised life of the town. There is the casual bravery, 
classically understated, of his heroes. (“There’s 
nothing much wrong with me.... A shell 
dropped beside me ana damaged my foot. They 
say they’ll have to cut it off.’’) There is the blithe 
provincialism and amateurishness of his spy- 
adventurer who complains that the natives in a 
Kurdi.sh bazaar do not understand any “civilised 
tongue,’’ of his Member of Parliament who can¬ 
not pronounce “Bochc’’ names and confuses 
Poincar^ with Mussolini, of the Cabinet Minister 
who will not be bothered to read the newspapers 
while on vacation. There is the penchant for 
sports that requires every hero (and every 
respectable villain) to be a first-class shot, and 
looks upon politics, espionage, and war alike as 
an opportunity to practise good English sports¬ 
manship: Richard Hannay, his principal hero, 
is much distressed at not “playing the game” 
when he abuses the hospitality of a particularly 
heinous villain; elsewhere he permits a German 
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agent, plotting to spread anthrax germs through 
the British army, to escape rather than ignobly 
shoot him in the back; and another hero, Sandy 
Arbuthnot, during a tremendous cavalry attack 
involving Cossack, Turkish, German, and 
British troops, can be heard crying, “Oh, well 
done our side 1 ” 

Even more reminiscent of the English public- 
schoolboy is the curious blurring of sexual lines. 
All Buchan’s heroes turn out to have “something 
girlish” about them: a husky mountain guide 
has hair “as fiaxen as a girl’s;” Peter Pienaar, 
the uncouth Boer adventurer, has a face “as 
gentle as a girl’s,” as does a general in the same 
novel; Sandy Arbuthnot has “a pair of brown 
eyes like a pretty girl’s;” and a six-and-a-half 
foot Negro chieftain has hands “more like a 
high-bred woman’s than a man’s.” Even some 
of his historical heroes have the same ambiguous 
sexuality: Augustus is portrayed with “features 
so delicately modelled as to ne almost girlish.” 
Similarly, his heroines have more than a little 
of the young boy in them: boyish hips, boyish 
stride, wholesome boyish manners and interests. 
Even these endearing qualities, however, cannot 
entirely allay the unease of the hero. When 
Hannay, then well in his forties, meets the 
bewitching Grccnmantlc, he is thrown into 
panic at the thought of sitting beside her: 
“Never having been in a motor-car with a lady 
before, I felt like a fish on a dry sandbank.” 
His friend, Archie Roylance, had also been “as 
shy as a woodcock” of those “mysterious and 
unintelligible” creatures. “Fresh and unstaled 
by disillusion,” he finally falls in love with 
Janet, but he succumbs, the author proudly 
reports, not to the vulgar charms of “swelling 
bosoms and pouting lips and soft curves and 
languishing eyes;” the fresh and unstalcd 
phrases that come to hi® Ups arc “jolly,” “clean- 
run," “a regular sportswoman," and, as an 
after-thought, “amazingly good-looking." Occa- 
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sionally, Buchan might be found to poke fun 
at this priggishness. Of Walter Scott he once 
said: “For women he had an old-fashioned 
reverence, and... regarded them very much as 
a toast to be drunk after King and Constitu¬ 
tion.” Nevertheless, he respected Scott’s diffi¬ 
dence: “I do not suggest the severe doctrine that 
no man can write intimately of sex without for¬ 
feiting his title to gentility, but I do say that for 
Scott’s type of gentleman to do so would have 
been impossible without a dereliction of stan¬ 
dards.” 


S o F A R the Buchan ethos amuses more than 
it offends. It becomes displeasing when 
private foibles begin to impinge upon public 
morality. The most serious item in Richard 
Usborne’s indictment of Buchan (in his Club¬ 
land Heroes) is Buchan’s preoccupation with 
success, his top-of-the-form ethic. A dinner-party 
in a Buchan novel assembles a typical assortment 
of guests: Bonson jane “had been a noted sports¬ 
man and was still a fine polo player; his name 
was a household word in Europe for his work 
in international finance ... it was rumoured 
that in the same week he had been offered the 
Secretaryship of State, the Presidency of an 
ancient University, and the control of a great 
industrial corporation;” Simon Ravelstone is 
president of “one of the chief banking houses 
in the world;” his son is “making a big name 
for himself in lung surgery;” and another guest 
is “about our foremost pundit... there were few 
men alive who were his equals in classical 
scholarship.” So closed is the universe inhabited 
by these Calvinist-minded characters that they 
can agree to the precise rank and order of their 
success. Thus Sandy Arbutlinot is “one of the 
two or three most intelligent people in the 
world,” Julius Victor is the “richest man in the 
world,” Medina is the “best shot in England 
after His Majesty,” Castor is the “greatest agent- 
provocateur in history,” and there is one of 
whom it is said, with a fine conjunction of pre¬ 
cision and vagueness, that “there aren’t five men 
in the United States whose repute stands 
higher.” 

Yet closer attention to the novels suggests that 
these marks of success are not the ends towards 
which his heroes—or villains—strive. They are 
the preconditions of their being heroes or vil¬ 
lains at all, much as the characters in fairy tales 
are always the most beautiful, the most exalted, 
the most wicked of their kind. They arc the 
starting points for romance, not the termination. 
Indeed tne theme of the more interesting of the 
novels is the ennui or urdium vita which 
afflicts precisely those who have attained the 
highest state—and because they have attained 
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that state. In John Macnab, three of the most 
eminent men in England, dispirited by a surfeit 
of success, deliberately engage in an adventure 
of illegality in order to court exposure and dis¬ 
grace. And in Sic^ Heart River, a famous 
American financier and an equally famous Eng¬ 
lish barrister leave their comfortable establish¬ 
ments to suffer pain and death in the far north. 
All Buchan’s heroes are periodically beset by 
fatigue and lassitude, a “death-wish” that is 
overcome by divesting themselves of their urban 
identities—success being an urban condition— 
and donning the shabby, anonymous clothes of 
the countryman. Only when the perils of nature 
and of the chase have roughened up the smooth 
patina of success, leaving the body scarred and 
the mind tormented, can they resume their 
normal lives and identities. 

If Buchan’s heroes are not, in fact, obsessed 
by success in the manner of an impressionable 
sixth-former, neither are they ine pseudo- 
donnish philistines that casual memory would 
have us think. It is true that Sandy, revisiting 
Oxford in 1938, complains that the youth have 
become “a bit too much introverted—isn’t that 
the filthy word?” (Too much introverted: if 
Sandy is obliged to use the filthy word, he at 
least takes care to use the right syntax.) Yet 
Sandy himself is far from being an extrovert. 
He is given to spells of moodiness and despair, 
to a never-ending quest for an unattainable grail 
and a search (indicated by his relish for exotic 
disguises) for a new identity. 

Indeed, the introvert-intellectual is the hero 
of several of Buchan’s works. One of these, 
Launcclot Wake in Mr. Standjast, is so far gone 
in introversion and intellcctualism as to be a 
acifist. He is represented in the opening of the 
ook as the stock intellectual, sallow of com¬ 
plexion and red of eye, partial to modern poetry 
and modern art. Yet by the end of the book, 
as a result of one of those typical reversals of 
which Buchan, like other romancers, is fond 
(his critics arc often unaware that the ostensible 
truths of the prologue have turned into the 
half-truths of the epilogue), Wake has emerged 
as the hero. He has abandoned neither his in- 
tellectualism nor his pacifism and is still incap¬ 
able of the easy sentiments of patriotism and 
duty: 

I see more than other people see, and I feel 
more. That’s the curse on me. You’re a happy 
man and you get things done, because you only 
see one side of a case, one thing at a time. How 
would you like it if a thousand strings were 
always tugging at you, if you saw that every 
course meant the sacrifice of lovely and desirable 
things, or even the shattering of what you know 
to be unreplaccable? ... For me to fight would 
be worse than for another man to run away. 
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When he dies, aher a gallant exploit, Hannay 
delivers his eulogy: “If the best were to be 
taken, he would be chosen first, for he was a 
big man, before whom I uncovered my head.” 

The portraits of Montrose and Cromwell, in 
Buchan’s excellent biographies, are also tributes 
to the complicated man who is torn by con¬ 
flicting ideas and emotions and barely manages 
to maintain a precarious balance: Montrose, 
starting as a Covenanter in rebellion against the 
king, and ending as the “noblest Cavalier” 
while still a Presbyterian; Cromwell, the “prac¬ 
tical mystic,” the revolutionist with a passion 
for law and order, the leader who is prey to 
moods of withdrawal and self-doubt. In history 
as in fiction, his heroes were by no means the 
simple clcaiKut men of action who shoulder 
their way to victory. They were sensitive souls, 
fated to noble failures and pyrrhic victories. 

T here is no denying that Buchan is as 
remote as can be from the modern writer- 
intellectual in his tastes and judgments. Any 
“right-thinking” intellectual would be offended 
by his description of the “advanced" community 
of Biggleswick in Mr. Standfast', the pretentious, 
arty folk with their gimcrack houses and 
“demented modish” paintings, who were deter¬ 
mined “never to admire anything that was 
obviously beautiful, like a sunset or a pretty 
woman, but to find surprising loveliness in 
things which I thought hideous.” Nor will he 
be reassured by Buchan’s distaste for such 
writers as Proust, James, and Dostoievsky. Yet, 
alien as it may be, his mind had a range and 
seriousness that has to be respected. It was not 
only Scott, Tennyson, and Macaulay whom he 
was fond of (though his heartier characters were 
confined to quoting these three), but also such 
varied writers—to select only a few of those most 
often cited in his pages—as Shakespeare, Hak¬ 
luyt, Thomas Browne, Bunyan, Hazlitt, 
Walton, Thoreau, Whitman, Johnson, Chateau¬ 
briand, Calvin, and Augustine. Impatient with 
experiments in the arts as in politics, fearful of 
attempts to probe the unconscious in novels as 
in life, he was obviously limited in his esthetic 
responses. Yet it can hardly be judged philistine 
to prefer Homer in the Greek to T. S. Eliot in 
English, “low-hrow” to admire Tolstoy more 
than Dostoievsky, or “anti-intellectual” to write 
serious works of historical scholarship that are 
also refreshingly literate. 

What is involved is a different cultural tradi¬ 
tion, emerging in a different set of intellectual 
and literary manners. The English intellectual 
of Buchan’s generation was loath to parade his 
intelligence; his Double First at the university 
had to be acquired without visible swotting or 
cramming. (Buchan’s characters never admitted 


to memorising anything; they had “fly-paper 
memories” to which long passages of poetry or 
facts adhered effortlessly.) And his writing sug¬ 
gested not the anguish of creation but the 
casualness of civilised conversation. In this re¬ 
laxed manner, Buchan was able to produce fifty- 
•seven books in the interstices of his other more 
absorbing occupations—the law, interrupted by 
a short period of service with Milner in South 
Africa, then business. Parliament, and finally 
the Governor-Generalship of Canada. 

Such productivity could only be attained if 
one wrote not merely as oqp spoke, but also 
what one spoke. This is the real clue to Buchan’s 
(as to the Victorians’) prodigious output. There 
arc many to-day who are as rich in intellectual 
resources; there are few who feel so free to draw 
upon their capital. Buchan had confidence not 
only in his knowledge, but also in his opinions, 
attitudes, intuitions, and prejudices. What he 
wrote for the public was what he felt in private; 
he did not think to labour for a subtlety or 
profundity that did not come spontaneously, or 
to censor his spontaneous thoughts before com¬ 
mitting them to paper. He had none of the 
scruples that arc so inhibiting to-day. He was 
candid about race, nation, religion, and class, 
because it did not occur to him that anything 
he was capable of feeling or thinking could be 
reprehensible. His creative strength was the 
strength of his character. 

I T IS not only productivity but also authenticity 
that is enhanced by this assertion of per.sonal 
authority and personal knowledge. His famili¬ 
arity with the Scottish countryside provides more 
than the background of many of the stories—as 
in John Macnah, where the hunting and fishing 
scenes, described in great and exciting detail, are 
not appendages to the plot; they are the plot. 
The homely details of the domestic life of a 
retired Glasgow merchant, and the vignettes of 
life in rural Scotland, interspersed with com¬ 
ments about Freudianism, Communism, and in¬ 
ternational politics, all lend verisimilitude to the 
fairy-tale character of the Russian princess and 
the wild improbabilities of the plot of Hunting- 
tower. Verisimilitude, not verity—for his novels 
remain unashamed romances. It was his theory 
that fantasy and reality should be permitted to 
feed upon and nurture each other. This is why 
he did not trouble himself overmuch with plot, 
relying on coincidence, hunch, luck, the stock 
character and situation, to an extent that no 
popular writer to-day would dare to do. It is 
also why he did not trouble himself unduly with 
niceties of style, why he was unembarrassed by 
the cliche, the occasional longeur or discursive 
aside. The very laxity "of plot and style served 
his purpose, not only to advance the tale with 
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a minimum of effort, but also to provide the 
commonplace background against which the 
romantic adventure is best played out. In an 
essay on Scott, Buchan argued the case for a 
punctum indifferens, a calm centre around 
which rages the storm of romance. 

The kernel of romance is contrast, beauty and 
valour flowering in unlikely places, the heavenly 
rubbing shoulders with the earthly. The true 
romantic is not tlte Byronic hero; he is the British 
soldier whose idea of a beau geste is to dribble 
a football into the enemy’s trenches. 

T h e modern reader probably finds it less 
difficult to accept Buchan’s casual style than 
the substance of his opinions. On the subject of 
race especially he appears as the English gentle¬ 
man of a vintage now gone sour. It would be 
almost impossible to reissue in America to-day 
one of his earliest and most successful novels, 
Prester ]ohn, first published in 1910 and for 
decades an enormously popular boy’s book. 
Prester John is the story of a native African up¬ 
rising led by a Western-educated Negro who 
seeks to harness the primitive religion and 
nationalism of the savages to set himself up as 
the demi-god of a native republic. If this theme 
is calculated to outrage the liberal, Buchan’s 
language—the hero, a white boy, speaks of the 
“niggers” with their “preposterous negro linea¬ 
ments”—does nothing to mitigate the offence. 
Yet his racism, while a doctrine of inequality, is 
not a counsel of inhumanity. Laputa, the native 
leader, is represented as a noble figure and 
worthy antagonist. When he is defeated in 
honourable battle, the classical note of the White 
Man’s Burden is sounded: 

I knew then the meaning of the white man’s 
duty. He has to t.ake all risks, recking nothing 
of his life or his fortunes and well content to find 
his reward in the fulfilment of his task. That is 
the difference betwen white and black, the gift 
of responsibility, the power of being in a little 
way a king; and so long as we know this and 
practise it, we will rule not in Africa alone but 
wherever there are dark men who live only for 
the day and for their own bellies. Moreover, the 
work made me pitiful and kindly. I learned much 
of the untold grievances of the natives and saw 
something of their strange, twisted reasoning. 

Prester John was one of Buchan’s earliest and 
least mature books, or possibly the fact that it 
was intended as a boy’s book was responsible 
for the shrillness of its message. Elsewhere the 
racism was more a matter of instinct and senti¬ 
ment than of ideology or doctrine. Buchan was 
not conscious of race as a “problem” to which 
racism provided a solution; it was precisely 
because he was so unconscious of it that he could 
say: “A nigger band, looking like monkeys in 
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uniform, pounded out some kind of barbarous 
jingle.” And it is precisely because we to-day 
are so acutely, unhappily conscious of it that we 
find this language offensive, whether in Buchan 
or in a writer of such distinction and delicacy as 
Conrad, who had no qualms about speaking of 
the “repulsive mask of a nigger’s soul,” of the 
“black mist... a subtle and dismal influence” 
emanating from him. 

In spite of the usual protestations, to explain 
is, in large measure, to excuse. The familiar 
racist sentiments of Buchan, Kipling, even 
Conrad, were a reflection of a common attitude. 
They were descriptive, not prescriptive; not an 
incitement to novel political action, but an 
attempt to express differences of culture and 
colour in terms that had been unquestioned for 
generations. To-day, when differences of race 
have attained the status of problems—and tragic 
problems—writers with the best of motives and 
finest of sensibilities must often take refuge in 
evasion and subterfuge. Neutral, scientific words 
replace the old charged ones, and then, because 
even the neutral ones—“Negro” in place of 
“nigger”—give offence, in testifying to differ¬ 
ences that men of goodwill would prefer for¬ 
gotten, disingenuous euphemisms are invented 
—“non-while” in place of “Negro,” It is at this 
stage that one may find a virtue of sorts in 
Buchan: the virtue of candour, which has both 
an a:sthctic and an ethical appeal. 

T h e same observations may be made of 
Buchan’s anti-semitism. What some have 
condemned as insensitivity or condescension 
may also be taken as a forthright expression of 
opinion—or not .so much opinion, because that 
is to dignify it as a conscious judgment, but 
rather impression or experience. One cannot 
reasonably object to references to Jewish rag- 
dealers and pawn-brokers. Communists and 
financiers, when these were in fact conspicuous, 
both as individuals and as types, in an otherwise 
homogeneous society—unless one is prepared to 
impose a decree of silence on the entire subject 
of Jews. Nor is it reasonable to take offence at 
the patently fairy-tale account of an international 
conspiracy devised by Jewish anarchists and 
Jewish financiers, inspired by different and in¬ 
genious reasons, and led by a “little white-faced 
Jew in a bath-chair with an eye like a rattle¬ 
snake” who is avenging himself for centuries of 
persecution. If Buchan’s Jewish villains are to be 
kept account of, the ledger ought also to include 
the Jewish heroes: the “richest man in the 
world,” who is an entirely honourable and sym¬ 
pathetic figure and who is made the victim of 
another conspiracy precisely because his mission 
was to secure peace in the world; or his beautiful 
daughter, the fiancee of the Marquis dc la Tour 
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du Pin, one of Hannay’s oldest and noblest 
friends. And even the Jewish villain is not neces¬ 
sarily the nastiest of villains; in Mr. Standfast 
he is the most decent of the lot. 

This is not to suggest that Buchan was not 
anti-semilic. He was anti-scmitic in the same 
sense that he was anti-Negro. If the Jews, unlike 
the Negroes, were not in ail ways inferior, they 
were most certainly different, and as one of his 
American heroes put it (vulgar Americans could 
be relied on to say what polite Englishmen only 
thought), he simply “didn’t like the race.” But 
this kind of anti-semitism, indulged in at that 
time and place, was botlr too common and too 
passive to be scandalous. Men were normally 
anti-semitic, unless by some quirk of tempera¬ 
ment or ideology they happened to be philo- 
semitic. So long as the world itself was normal, 
this was of no great consequence. It was only 
later, when social impediments became fatal dis¬ 
abilities, when anti-semitism ceased to be the 
prerogative of English gentlemen and became 
the affair of politicians and demagogues, that 
sensitive men were shamed into silence. It was 
Hitler, attaching such abnormal significance to 
filiation and physiognomy, who put an end to 
the casual, innocent anti-semitism of the club¬ 
man. When the conspiracies of the English 
adventure tale became the realities of German 
politics, Buchan and others had the grace to 
realise that what was permissible under civilised 
conditions was not permissible with civilisation 
in extremis. Sici( Heart River, his last book, 
composed on the eve of the Second World War 
and in the shadow of his own death, was a tract 
exalting “brotherhood,” as that term is under¬ 
stood in the now orthodox liberal lexicon. It is 
amusing to note that among the many financiers 
appearing in its pages, there is not a single Jew. 

I N THE clubman syndrome, acute class con¬ 
sciousness was second only to race conscious¬ 
ness. It is sometimes suggested that for Buchan 
this class consciousness was both aggravated and 
made more reprehensible by its having been 
acquired rather than indigenous. The son of a 
modest Presbyterian minister, attending village 
schools, a grammar school, and finally the uni¬ 
versity at Glasgow, he was far removed from the 
upper-class English characters he described so 
lovingly. He did not even like school games, 
and although he did enjoy country sports— 
hunting, fiming, naturalising—it was without 
the ritual that the rich Englishman brought to 
them. Only when he was nineteen and entered 
Oxford did he get a glimpse of upper-class life. 
And for some time it was just a glimpse. Older 
than the Oxford boys, much poorer and more 
puritanical, he associated at first only with the 
other scholarship students. It was not until 


his third year, when prizes and profitable literary 
work had made him relatively affluent, that he 
began to experience a social emancipation corre¬ 
sponding to his financial liberation, and his circle 
expanded to include rowing and rugby stars 
as well as poets, writers, and orators. His social 
initiation was completed in London where he 
read law and then in South Africa with Milner. 

What redeems Buchan from the double 
charge of either not knowing the clubman 
society he purported to describe, or if he did 
know it, of having gained entree into it only 
by such an effort of will as to»suggest a weakness 
of character, is the fact of his Scottishness. For 
the Scot is neither an outsider nor an interloper 
in the sense in which a Cockney or suburbanite 
might be. Like the American, he is alien enough 
to be assimilated and mobile enough to expect 
to be assimilated. His culture is not a despised 
sub-culture, but a culture in its own right. His 
accent and schooling are a token of national 
peculiarity, not of class inferiority. This is not 
to say that there was no climbing involved. Men 
accustomed to social mobility are accustomed to 
climbing. But it is not the same demeaning pro¬ 
cess to the foreigner that it would be to the 
native, does not involve the same repudiation 
of his past or alienation from himself. 

It was his Scottishness, too, that made Buchan 
a Tory with a difference. For the Scottish Tory 
was a special breed, as he himself recognised: 
“A youth in Scodand who called himself a Tory 
was almost certain to be thinking about politics, 
and not merely cherishing a family loyalty.” He 
was a Tory by will, not interest, his Toryism 
being a reflection of his polidcal principles 
rather than of his own interests. He thought the 
existing class structure was both inevitable and 
desirable. Like William Morris, he could say 
that he respected the working class too much to 
want to turn it into a middle class. And like 
Disraeli, he wanted to cultivate the alliance 
between aristocracy and working class: “Demo¬ 
cracy and aristocracy,” he saidj “can co-exist, for 
oligarchy is their common enemy.” The word 
“oligarchy” was used advisedly, for what 
Buchan aeplored was the tendency to make of 
class an exclusively economic category and to 
use social posidon as an economic instrument. 
He had no liking for the “genuine reaction¬ 
aries” of his own party who “woke to life only 
in the budget season.” Not committed to the 
principles of laissez-faire, he had no prejudice 
against socialist controls, public authorities, or 
welfare economics. 

If class or social position was not identical 
with economics, neither was it fixed by birth, 
for history and chara^er could alter what birth 
and money had estaWshed. It was the possi¬ 
bility, the actuality, of such alteradon that 
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attracted Bucbao to the study of the English 
Civil War. And it was the nicety of his judg¬ 
ment that made him choose as his heroes Mon¬ 
trose rather than Charles, Cromwell rather than 
Lilburne: Montrose for recognising that there 
were occasions when revolution was warranted, 
Cromwell for recognising that there came a 
time in a revolution when authority had to be 
reasserted. Cromwell, he said, “was no Leveller 
or egalitarian, for the world could not do with¬ 
out its masters, but why reverence a brocaded 
puppet larded by a priest with oil, when there 
were men who needed no robes or sacring to 
make them kingly?” Authority remained, even 
as authorities were overthrown, and there were 
some more than others who were the natural 
repositories of such authority: “It is a melan¬ 
choly fact which exponents of democracy must 
face that, while all men may be on a level in the 
eyes of the State, they will continue in fact to 
be preposterously uneaual.” 

This declaration of inequality might have 
appeared in Buchan’s Cromwell] in fact it 
appeared in his novel, John Macnab. The theme 
of this novel is not only the natural and rightful 
authority exercised by some men by virtue of 
their breeding, experience, and character, but 
also the natural and rightful impulse to rebel 
against that authority. John Macnab’s gallant 
wager, to kill and rema c against great odds a 
stag and salmon from his neighbour’s property, 
is not the paean to adventure that it may seem 
on the surface—sheer, gratuitous, gentlemanly 
adventure, “le sport” at its most absurd. It is 
rather a parable about authority and property 
and the perpetual challenge to which they arc 
both subject. The ancient families, cherishing 
the tokens of their glorious antiquity and trying 
to remain unsullied by modern enterprise, arc 
doomed to extinction, and jusdy so. CThe hero¬ 
ine describes her sister: “She adores decay—and 
old memories and lost causes and all the rest of 
it. She’s a sentimentalist and she’ll marry Junius 
and go to America, where everybody is senti¬ 
mental, and be the sweetest thing in the Western 
hemisphere.”) The old Gaelic family motto, 
“Sons of Dogs, come and I will give you flesh,” 
has given way to the genteel invention of the 
Herald’s College, “Pro Dcgc et Rcgc,” and the 
will to fight has succumbed to the wish to sur¬ 
vive—as a result of which Lancashire cotton 
spinners are succeeding to the ancient houses and 
heirlooms. And the Lancashire manufacturers 
arc advised to pay heed too, for the right of 
property “is no right at all.” Neither property 
nor rank nor power has a right in perpetuity. 
Everything is held under sufferance; every privi¬ 
lege must be defended and legitimised anew. 

Misled by the romantic cast of Buchan’s 
novels, critics have assumed that his Toryism 
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too was of the romantic variety that loves a 
lord, venerates the past, and despises the clerks 
and entrepreneurs of the middle class. In fact, 
his Toryism was radical rather than romantic, 
and he respected enterprise as he respected 
labour. While agreeing with Samuel Jonnson 
that “life is barren enough surely with all her 
trappings; let us be therefore cautious of how 
we strip her,” he had no fondness for trappings 
that interfered with the business of living, and 
no regrets for the regime that died in the First 
World War: “The radicalism which is part of 
the Tory creed was coming uppermost, and I 
looked forward to a clearing out of much 
rubbish.” 

I F Buchan’s attitude to race and class is apt to 
cause dismay, his attitude to nation and 
empire may be even more distressing. “For 
King and Country,” the homily of generations 
of housemasters, is taken to be the archaic and 
fatuous message of his work. Few to-day can 
sympathise with his own retrospect of the im¬ 
perial vision: 

I dreamed of a world-wide brotherhood with 
the background of a common race and creed, 
consecrated to the service of peace; Britain en¬ 
riching the rest out of her culture and tradi¬ 
tions, and the spirit of the Dominions like a 
strong wind freshening the stuffiness of the old 
lands. 

This ideal is commonly regarded to-day as a 
utopian fantasy. But Buchan himself was no 
innocent, and when he confessed to his dream 
it was with the knowledge that his words had 
become irredeemable platitudes. “The ‘white 
man’s burden,’ ” he complained towards the end 
of his life, “is now an almost meaningless 
phrase; then it involved a new philosophy of 
politics, and an ethical standard, serious and 
surely not ignoble.” 

If there was rhetoric and fancy in the imperial¬ 
ist circles around Milner, there was also a truth 
and grandeur which to-day is too little appreci¬ 
ated. In the biography of Cromwell, Buchan 
quoted Captain John Smith: “The greatest 
honour that ever belonged to the greatest 
monarchs was the enlarging of their dominions 
and erecting Commonweals”; and Harrington: 
“You cannot plant an oak in a flower-pot; she 
must have earth for her roots, and heaven for 
her branches.” This is not to say that the im¬ 
perial enterprise is always honourable; there are 
other motives and sentiments inspiring civilised 
communities that inhibit the impulse to great¬ 
ness. But to deny the worthiness of the impulse 
as such is to have a crabbed view of both the 
past and the present. A respect for the integrity 
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and independence of others is admirable, but so 
is a respect and faith in oneself; and while the 
missionary or proselytising temperament is to 
be suspected and feared, it is also, on occasion, 
to be esteemed. If self-serving motives arc 
attributed to the imperialists, they can also be 
attributed to the “Littlc-Eiiglanuers,” as was 
demonstrated by Raymond Asquith in a letter 
to Buchan, in which he rued the day England 
had let herself in for an empire: 

If only Englishmen had known their Aeschylus 
a little better they wouldn’t have bustled about 
the world appropriating things. A gentleman 
may make a large fortune, but only a cad can 
look after it. It would have been so much 
leasanter to live in a small community who 
new Greek and played games and washed 
themselves. 

The dilemma of the imperial ideal was also 
the dilemma of the national ideal. Here, too, 
Buchan had a finer sensibility, and at the same 
time a broader sympathy, than he and his kind 
have generally been credited with. Thus he did 
not finally decide between the creeds of Crom¬ 
well and Montrose: Cromwell, as Buchan saw 
it, seeking to create a ‘‘spiritualised and dedi¬ 
cated” nation; Montrose satisfied with a homely, 
modest, judicious government of checks and 
balances. He saw the glory of the first, but he 
realised that men might become satiated with 
high communal, as with high spiritual, ideals, 
and might prefer to devote themselves to their 
private concerns. He did not pretend that the 
first path was without its dangers, or the second 
without its virtues. 


T here was certainly a romantic streak in 
Buchan that invaded his politics. It was not, 
however, the sentimental romanticism with 
which the conservative is often associated—a 
sentimental attachment to tradition, rank, and 
pomp. It was rather a Gothic, almost apocalyp¬ 
tic vision of the dark, destructive forces con¬ 
tained in human beings and society. This sense 
of the infernal can best be illustrated in the 
character of his villains. The typical Victorian 
or Edwardian villain was a bounder and cad, a 
seducer of shopgirls, extortionist of money, 
sometimes a trafficker in national secrets. The 
Buchan villain deals in a different order of 
villainy. He is not a fallen gentleman but a 
fallen man, the personification of evil. He 
dabbles in black magic rather than sex, seeks 
not money but power, and trafficks in the 
secrets of the soul as much as those of the 
nation. Compared with him, even the sadist of 
the contemporary thriller is frivolous, for where 
his perversions arc sexual and therefore private. 


Buchan’s villains are satisfied with nothing less 
than the subversion of society. 

Long before the H-bomb, A-bomb, and even 
ordinary old-fashioned aerial bombing, before 
the threat of Fascism and in the infancy of 
Communism, Buchan had that acute sense of 
the precariousness of civilisation that is now 
becoming the obsession of all men. What he 
feared was not so much the establishment of 
new ideologies and governments, not even the 
attempt to overthrow one government in favour 
of another, but rather the undermining of all 
government and society. Bolshevism, he sus¬ 
pected, was a cloak behind which the spirit of 
nihilism could radiate its more menacing threat. 
To be sure, Communism was insidious enough 
in its own right: 

A civili-sation bemused by an opulent material¬ 
ism has been met by a rude challenge. The free 
peoples have been challenged by the serfs. The 
gutters have exuded a poison which bids fair 
to infect the world. The bcggar-on-horseback 
rides more roughshod over ihc helpless than the 
cavalier. A combination of multitudes who have 
lost their nerve and a junta of arrogant dema¬ 
gogues has shattered the comity of nations. The 
European tradition has been confronteil with an 
Asiatic revolt, with its historic accompaniment 
of janissaries and assassins. There is in it all, too, 
an ugly pathological savour, as if a mature 
society were being a.ssailed by diseased and 
vicious children. 

But the poi.son that was now infecting the world 
had always lain dormant in it; the diseased and 
vicious children are, after all, our own progeny. 
What terrifies Hannay in The Three Hostages is 
the fact that the villains arc high in the Establish¬ 
ment, that they might be found next to one at a 
shoot in Suffolk or a dinner party in St. James’, 
Even when the villain in one of the spy stories 
was a German, as he was morally bound to be, 
Buchan took pains to absolve him from the 
lesser villainy of nationality (Buchan was neither 
a Germanophobe nor a Russophobe) and even of 
espionage, in order to convict him of the greater 
villainy of a moral depravity bordering on 
diaboli.sm. 

This is hardly the housemaster’s credo of 
king and country. Again, what distinguished 
Buiman was his Scottishness, the Calvinist sense 
of the unquiet depths that lay beneath the 
human surface. He feared that once the sub¬ 
conscious, lawless instincts of men were per¬ 
mitted to break through the barrier erected by 
civilisation, “there will be a weakening of the 
power of reasoning, which after all is the thing 
that brings men nearest to the Almighty; and 
there will be a failure of nerve.” It was thus not 
the reason of state, even of a hostile state, that 
alarmed him, but the force of unreason itself. 
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As early as the First World War he foresaw 
the development of a new kind of propaganda, 
compared with which the old-rashioned 
Prussian militarist variety was innocuous and 
innocent. It was Sandy Arbuthnot who warned 
Hannay of the new threat: 

The old necromancer fiddlecl away with 
cabalistic signs and crude chemicals and got no¬ 
where; the true wizard is the man who works 
by spirit on spirit. We arc only beginning to 
realise the strange erannics of the human soul. 
The real magician, if he turned up to-day, 
wouldn’t bother about drugs and dopes. He 
would dabble in far more deadly methods, the 
compulsion of a fiery nature over the limp thitigs 
that men call their minds. 

Buchan’s villains do not simply bribe, black¬ 
mail, or torture their victims; they also exploit 
hypnotism, hysteria, fanaticism, and a quasi¬ 
religious mysticism. Hannay, fortunately, is not 
susceptible to hypnotism, as he repeatedly com¬ 
forts him.scif, but he is liable to his “one special 
funk”: to be the quarry of an angry crowd. “I 
hated the thought of it—the mess, the blind 
struggle, the sense of unleashed passions differ¬ 
ent from those of any single blackguard. It was 
a dark world to me, and I don’t like darkness.” 

Hannay may be an innocent, but his creator 
is not. Where Hannay knows only the “jolly 
parly of clean, hard, decent fellows,” Buchan 
knows as well the “abominable hinterland of 
mystery and crime.” If in rebuttal to mystery 
and crime, Buchan seems to offer Hannay’s 
decent-fellow ethic, it is no longer the ethic of 
the phlegmatic, obtuse Englishman. It has 
acquired the urgency of a desperate counter¬ 
measure, has become tainted with the same 
Calvinism that informs his sense of evil. Buchan 
is hard, realistic, unsentimental, apprehensive: 

It was a dogma of the elder liberalism that 
violence can never achieve anything, and that 
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persecution, so far from killing a thing, must 
inevitably nourish it. For such optimism there is 
no warrant in history; time and again violence 
has wholly achieved its purpose, when it has been 
carried to its logical conclusion. 

W HAT makes Buchan, and the ethos with 
which he is identified, so unpalatable to¬ 
day is not one or another cause for distaste: the 
idea that the good life is a matter of cold baths, 
rousing games, and indifferent sex; the apparent 
philistinism that put a high premium on success 
and a low premium on intelligence; an un¬ 
seemly preoccupation with race and class; and a 
still more unseemly glorification of nation and 
empire. It is each of these and more: the sense 
of a temperament and mentality that is inimical 
to the prevailing “liberal imagination.” The 
liberal celebrates the likenesses of men rather 
than their differences; individuals rather than 
race, class, or nation; the benevolent and malle¬ 
able character of men rather than their recalci¬ 
trance. He chooses to understand rather than 
judge, and he is discreet where understanding 
fails him. He is as much repelled by intuition 
and prejudice as by the usages and prescriptions 
of tradition; he regards violence, like evil, as a 
negative quality, a temporary aberration, unreal 
both in its impulse and in its effect. 

Buchan—Calvinist in religion, Tory in politics, 
and romantic in sensibility—has obviously 
nothing in common with all this. It is no acci¬ 
dent that he was addicted to a genre, the roman¬ 
tic talc of adventure, which is itself alien to the 
liberal temper. For what kind of romance would 
it be that feared to characterise or categorise, to 
indulge the sense of evil, violence, and 
apocalypse? It is no accident, either, that the 
predominance of liberal values has meant the 
degeneration of a literary form so congenial to 
the Tory imagination and of which Buchan was 
so eminendy a master. 
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Theme and Challenge 

By Nigel Dennis 


A l l who love the torture-chamber will agree 
that this has been a gratifying month 
^ in the London theatre. In Herr Diirrcn- 
matt’s play, The Visit, the mental thumb-screws 
are put on Mr. Alfred Lunt at an early stage of 
the evening and lightened with memorable 
single-mindedness almost to the final curtain, 
when strangulation at last suspends his judg¬ 
ment. In The IjJe of Galileo, Mr. Bernard 
Miles, shown the Inquisition’s instruments of 
torture, opts for Catholic roast goose rather than 
pure science and docs us all the irremediable 
disservice of postponing the French Revolution. 
Within earshot, T. E. Lawrence is undergoing 
torture by the Turks, and Sir Thomas More de¬ 
capitation by Henry VIII—but them we must 
leave to go their several ways because Brecht and 
Herr Durrenmatt are, torturously speaking, of 
more pressing interest. 

Both authors arc, it would seem, convinced 
Brechtians, though they differ greatly in the 
rapidity of their approach. Herr Diirrcnmatt 
gets to the point as soon as possible, while 
Brecht, feeling that the popular mind is on the 
slow side, adjusts his pace accordingly, as if 
translating for East German lads the “Mainly 
for Children” page of the Sunday Times. Yet 
there was really no need to exercise such 
patience, because the idea behind Galileo is just 
as simple as the idea behind The Visit. Shaw 
said of Ibsen that he began his plays where most 
dramatists left off, and perhaps it is time to say 
of Brecht that he stopped thinking where most 
thinkers start. Indeed, his refusal to think is 
what is so interesting about him, because it 
prompts us to ask: what is the responsibility of 
the thinker? But as that is the very question 
that Brecht is pressing upon Galileo, we feel a 
natural embarrassment at having to press it upon 
Brecht. Similarly, when we conclude that a 
greater readiness to champion scepticism would 
have made Brecht a better thinker, it is painful 
to find him picking on the same weakness in 
the astronomer. Or is The Life of Galileo really 


The Autobiography of Brechti If it is, someone 
has shirked his proper duties. 

We ask of the idea behind a play like Galileo 
that it be tolerably reasonable. If the play is a 
satirical comedy, or a farce, or a poetic miry-tale, 
we do not care how unreasonable it is; but when 
the play is intellectually thematic or polemical, 
when it is expressly designed to educate us, wc 
rise to the occasion by demanding a certain 
soundness of intellectual statement. It is no good 
saying: “Never mind the idea I Is it good 
theatre?” because the goodness ^f the intellectual 
theatre is directly related to the soundness of its 
idea. If a play rests on a fallacy or a lie, the 
more admirably it is dramatised the more 
clearly it will reveal the lie; and the more clearly 
the lie is revealed the less dramatic will be the 
drama. Nothing is worse than to be nagged 
through a play by the feeling that what is hap¬ 
pening on the stage is unjustified and unneces¬ 
sary, that its drama is meaningless because its 
situations are invalid. Nothing is more capable 
of making an audience shrug its shoulders than 
an effort to wring its withers under false pre¬ 
tences. 

The theme of Galileo is clearly stated: “By 
recanting, Galileo postptoned the dawn of the 
Age of Reason by one hundred years.” We have 
no sooner heard it than a shudder of indigna¬ 
tion goes through our nervous system. Of what 
calibre is a brain that can believe Ages have 
Dawns on Definite Dates and that history can 
fall a century behind itself thanks to a man’s 
denying the earth’s motion round the sun? Nor 
is it mere prejudice or personal opinion that 
makes us revolt against so absurd a proposition: 
we revolt because history itself renders the pro¬ 
position absurd. Galileo was no isolated 
Ptolemaic priest-astronomer. His world was the 
tail-end of the Renaissance—the world of the 
post-Rcformation and the printing-press, of 
Bacon, Descartes, M^hiavelli, and Montaigne. 
The system which he denied had been affirmed 
by Copernicus years before Galileo was born. 
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Wc know, therefore, that Brecht’s proposition 
is a lie, and it is no consolation to know that 
the object of his lie is to make us better people. 
Wc wish, instead, that he had been a better 
person. Worse, we deny his drama, not only 
because the lie rankles but because, by power 
of dramatisation, it becomes bigger ana bigger. 
The fine severity of the Mermaid set, the exact 
and careful division of the play into short, pre¬ 
cise tableaux, the competence of Mr. Bernard 
Miles—they arc all, in the end, destructive 
agents, because they fulfil the author’s intention. 


M any people, of course, will deny strongly 
that Brecht was a liar. They will insist 
that he was just stupid and sentimental—and we 
arc only too happy to back them up with chapter 
and verse. Far from doing his own thinking, 
Brecht dramatised other people’s thinking. His 
borrowings cannot be described as Marxist, 
because the idea that one astronomer could post¬ 
pone history is entirely contrary to Marxist teach¬ 
ing. Brecht’s borrowings were from a Radicalism 
in which thinking played as small a part as 
possible: the heart must go out to the people, 
but the head were best employed, first, refusing 
to entertain thoughts that might put the heart 
in an untenable position, second, remembering 
and putting to paper the. common catchwords 
and cliches of humane. Radical opinion. When 
wc find these in Galileo, we are not invigorated. 
To such declarations as: “I believe in reason” 
and “I believe in the human race,” the most we 
can reply is: “Oh, good show!” When one of 
Galileo’s assistants complains that through love 
of his master he forwent a new pair of trousers 
and is told by a fellow-assistant: “You had to 
put up with it because we were working for 
science,” we only feel that the meaning of sacri¬ 
fice is put over better by Bishop Wand. The 
pietism: “For our new ideas we’ll need people 
who work with their hands” may set audiences 
ablaze with happiness in a People’s Republic; 
but have not even they heard it said rather fre¬ 
quently? Indeed, the common catchword was as 
dear to Brecht’s mind as were the common 
people to Brecht’s heart, and whatever the situa¬ 
tion might be, he always knew what platitude 
it demanded. This came home particularly 
vividly when the Cardinal-Inquisitor, seating 
himself beside Galileo’s daughter, opened con¬ 
versation with the words: “Arc you staying with 
us here in Rome, Miss Galileo?” 

Wc have referred already to Mr. Miles’s 
admirable shaping and staging of Galileo. The 
severity of the background colour, the clarity 
of line, proportion and perspective are perfect 
examples of now a stage can associate witn, and 
delineate, an author’s intention. Brecht’s raw 


material is pure science; Mr. Miles’s stage pro¬ 
vides the neutral accuracy of geometry. All 
depends, therefore, on the author’s ability to 
justify such a stage, to make his argument a 
match for the precision of his sets. Brecht’s 
failure to give satisfaction is revealing as well 
as disappointing. It suggests that his powers lay 
in framing and shape-making, for which wc 
cannot praise him enough. But in the matter of 
filling-up his ingenious spaces, he seems to have 
had a certain amount of wit, a strictly limited 
br.iin, and a very cunning understanding of how 
to make sentimentality look harsh and tough. 
This last power could be extremely cajoling 
when personified with dwarfs, cripples, beggars, 
and old women, and insinuated into the senses 
of the audience with syringefuls of appropriate 
music. Rut its very efficacy indicated the mental 
corruption behind it. The end was meant to 
justify the means—and the end was not thought¬ 
ful or accurate enough to do its work of justifi¬ 
cation. 


H err durrenmatt’s The Visit pre¬ 
sents us with a different but comparable 
problem. Here, again, tlie theme is announced 
clearly and strongly. The villainess is told: “But, 
Mad.im, you cannot buy justice Ishe answers 
flatly; "Everything can be bought!" It rests with 
Herr Diirrcnmatt to prove the lady right—and 
with us to be convinced that his proofs are 
.sound ones. The fact that we are sitting in a 
theatre, not arguing in a real room, makes no 
difference at all: the author has presented a 
challenge to us and must override our doubts 
and protests. Herr Diirrenmatt is a passionate 
admirer of Swift, but The Visit has nothing in 
common with, say, A Modest Proposal. The 
latter rests squarely upon a proposal that is the 
opposite of modest. Both author and reader 
know it to be no more than a dreadful fantasy: 
there is no lie or fallacy, because author and 
reader have agreed, in advance, to pretend. But 
Herr Diirrenmatt is not pretending, in The 
Visit, any more than Brecht is pretending in 
The [jfe of Galileo. Where Swift pretended 
that a haunch of milk-fed IrLsh baby was a dish 
fit for an English king, Diirrenmatt is in the 
tougher position of having to demonstrate that 
“everything can be bought.” Where the essayist 
can play at hazard with his theme, the dramatist 
must prove his in action, through his characters. 

Herr Durrenmatt’s efforts to win his challenge 
are vigorous and astonishing. He tells us that a 
woman who has been seduced and betrayed in 
youth by a fellow-townsman returns to the town 
in her old age, a multi-millionairess, and 
demands the murder of her now-elderly seducer, 
in return for which she will pay the townspeople 
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one billion marks. Her immodest proposal is 
rejected with horror—in fact, it is rejected 
throughout the play. The townspeople get their 
billion marks and the lady departs with the 
seducer in his coffin, but nobody has been 
“bought,” nobody has been “murdered.” The 
doctor certifies tne seducer’s death as “heart- 
failure.” The mayor says flatly: “He died of 
joy.” Thus, when Herr Diirrenmatt declares 
that “everything can be bought,” he makes clear 
to us that the purchase is a delicate transaction. 
It can only be j)erformed if people are able to 
assure themselves that it is not being performed 
at all. 

How the townspeople develop this self- 
assurance is demonstrated by Herr Diirrenmatt 
with the nicest ingenuity. It is hard to think of 
a more brilliant stroke than that of showing the 
townsmen tcmlerly and loyally putting their 
arms round the shoulders of the seducer, while 
their feet display brand-new shoes which they 
have bought on credit. It is clear to him, poor 
wretch, that he is their security, that his life 
iT.ust ultimately pay for their shoes. But this is 
never clear to those whoi buy the shoes, and it is 
their wonderful faculty for, as it were, not let¬ 
ting their loyal arms know what their murderous 
feet arc doing that reduces their victim to such 
a state of horror that, in the end, he would 
rather assist them to murder him than remain 
alive in their company. 

On sLhtNG THIS I'l.AY for thc first time, it seemed 
that Herr Diirrenmatt had won his challenge 
handsomely. The gruesome impact was im¬ 
mense, even the violent personal rebellion it 
aroused indicated that there was, to say the least, 
extreme power of provocation. A second visit, 
made with thc aim of finding out if the rebellion 


was justified, produced a very unexpected result; 
thc play seemed to be rather uninteresting. 

Tne reason for this, prhaps, is that although 
audacity can win hands down at first sight, it 
ceases to be audacious at second sight, when its 
ingenuities arc no longer novel. Herr Diirren- 
matt has thc priceless gift of driving hard and 
exactly to his chosen end—but thc means he 
employs must not be inspected too closely. He 
is bold enough to show the town pastor and 
schoolmaster, and even the victim’s own wife 
and children, concurring in thc death sentence, 
but he has not the intellectual capacity to “prove” 
their subversion: he skates, where Strindberg 
would have paused to dig a horrifying grave 
and Pirandello to uncover a painfully life-like 
skeleton. But who will see The Visit twice.? 
There can be little doubt that it will go its way 
through the world for many a long year, leaving 
a contented trail of horror behind it and making 
thousand.s of people question the soundness of 
their moral principles. We are even inclined to 
believe that The Visit may affect history more 
than Galileo’s recantation did; but this is a mere 
suggestion: we would retract it immediately in 
thc face of torture, or even evidence. 

May we end with a suggestion about the pro¬ 
gramme of the new Royalty Theatre, which has 
opened with The Visit} This proud pamphlet 
contains smiling photographs of the Lunts, and 
of Mr. Peter Brook, the producer, and little 
sketches of their lives, and a letter (with smiling 
photograph) by Mr. Bernard Dclfont, and fac¬ 
simile signatures of sixteen actors and actresses 
who welcome the new theatre, and details about 
thc stage mechanism and Mr. Charles Clorc’s 
love of the drama. Could there also be a note— 
only a small one—about the author.? It would 
not only be polite, it would show where the 
smdes came from, where love begins. 
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FILM 


Sweet Life and Uneasy Slumber 

Letter from Rome — By Nicola Chiaromonte 


T h e uproar that has been aroused by the film 
La Dolce Vita all over Italy was officially 
recognised in Parliament on February 17th by 
the Under-secretary for Entertainment, who said 
that: “The government is not disposed to accept 
the request of the many people who have asked 
that the film 1^ withdrawn from circulation, 
since fears that it may harm the good name of 
our country and of Rome are quite unfounded.” 

So nothing special had happened: public 
order, sound xsthetics, the sacred character of 
the city of Rome, Italian prestige throughout 
the world, the foundati(;>ns of society and of 
Catholic morals -nonc of these were endangered. 
Nor, on the other hand, were the freedom of 
the cinema, the future of nco-realism, the right 
of existentialist suffering, the moral and social 
progress of Italians, or the fate of national 
culture (or even “the very fount of culture and 
knowledge,” as a distinguished woman lawyer 
called it in the fervour of all the excitement). 
There was no danger at all for anyone or any¬ 
thing. The film in question was a film like any 
other. And yet, for a fortnight, Italy was in a 
turmoil. Famous novelists, poets, philosophers, 
critics, yellow-press journalists, film enthusiasts, 
politicians, priests and prelates had all taken a 
stand for or against the film; so had the entire 
press, including the organ of Catholic Action 
(in defence of the film) and that of the Vatican 
City (violently opposed to it), the political 
parties^ Parliament, the government; public 
meetings were held with overflowing crowds. 
It seems His Holiness the Pope was almost in¬ 
volved in the excitement himself; and there is 
no doubt at all that if John XXIIl’s predecessor 
had been sitting on Peter’s throne, he would not 
have failed to add his own views to those of the 
many others who were happy to contribute to 
the racket. 

It was not easy to pick out the exact subject 
of all the noise. Was it the film itself? In all the 
shouting precious little was said about the 


sequence of moving images which the director, 
Fellini, had made. People talked about the sense 
of sin, about lack of faith, class-consciousness, 
the Western woman, pornography, Jesus Christ, 
Petronius Arbiter, the longing for truth, the 
transcendent conception of the world, the re¬ 
newal of Italian life, bacilli, poisonous snakes, 
and even private matters like “the need to take 
a rest”; Fellini was ridiculously praised or ridicu¬ 
lously insulted, and accredited with noble or 
perverted intentions; but of what was actually 
shown on the screen people spoke only flect- 
ingly. What Anita Ekberg dressed as a priest 
had to do with class<onsciou 5 ncss, or a woman 
who wants to make love in a prostitute’s bed 
had to do with Jesus Christ, what a promiscuous 
party in an old palace had to do with Petronius 
Arbiter, or the suicide of a corny intellectual 
with the longing for truth, or a strip-tease at 
Frcgene with the renewal of Italian life, was 
apparent only to those who did the talking: cer¬ 
tainly not to the enormous majority who poured 
into the cinema to sec the wonders promised by 
all the excitement. And as far as this large 
audience is concerned you can safely presume 
that, since the film cost (they say) 750 million 
lire, it urgently needs to get back a pretty tidy 
sum in entrance tickets; which it certainly 
wouldn’t get by relying solely on an audience 
composed of a national elite. 

Is it Art, then? Well, if you follow what was 
said, the subject of the dispute might just as 
well have been a novel, a five-act tragedy, an 
obscene action, a political manifesto, a sermon, 
a musical comedy, or even a statue. This fact 
throws some light on the whole affair. For some 
time now our intellectuals (not to mention jour¬ 
nalists, priests, and M.P.s) have been talking of 
the cinema so carelessly, and at the same time 
with such preciousness, that the specific differ¬ 
ence between the cinematographic image and 
verbal or plastic expression, is completely 
obscured. This difference, which is obvious to 
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the thoughtless hundreds of millions who go to 
the cinema to get away from their worries, and 
for whom films are made, is something the high¬ 
brows do not know. Which gives rise to the 
rather serious suspicion that intellectual critics 
no longer have a clear notion of their own job; 
and in this particular case they also seem to lack 
a clear notion of what the movies are about. 

W K R E the contents of this now-famous film 
the real cause of the outcry? It would 
appear so, since people talked of them, not as 
it they were fictitious but as if they had really 
happened: a public scandal, an act of bravado, 
a bit of nose-thumbing at the established powers 
and at collective hypocrisy. And here one begins 
to understand. Ikcause, as Ennio Flaiano, the 
scriptwriter of the film, said: “Any newspaper 
or illustrated magazine gives more examples of 
moral and social disintegration in a single issue 
than our story so modestly tells....” No doubt. 
For the last twenty years (not to mention the 
twenty years before that) Italians have seen such 
a spectacle of nudity, deformity, and false 
miracles in real life that, besicie them, the 
images Fellini has chosen to show them in his 
film pale. A single chapter of the Montesi affair 
contained far more simple recognisable filth, and 
went much further into the recesses of national 
profligacy. Also, a single recent article by 
Ernesto Rossi about the rapacity of Italian 
plutocrats or by Antonio Cederna on the ravages 
wrought by real-estate speculators, reveal worse 
corruption, sloth, and moral laxity than a dozen 
inoffensive nocturnal layabouts. Well then, 
did Italians have to wait to see a woman publicly 
undressing in a film to feel the foundations of 
their country, of the family, and of religion 
rocking, or to feel themselves filled with a holy 
enthusiasm for the naked truth? Were they 
awaiting the revelation of La Dolce Vita to know 
themselves and their world? Were they waiting 
for Fellini to open the breach so that they could 
feel that the signal for “the renewal of national 
life” had sounded and to fling themselves into 
the assault of their home-grown Bastilles? They 
had been looking at the life around them far 
more indifferently than they watched a docu¬ 
mentary on some exotic country. Was it possible 
that a film that showed them a few incidents 
from it sent them into a frenzy? 

No, the contents of the film were not enough 
to explain that outburst of collective hysteria. 
Those who shrieked “scandal" were, obviously, 
idiots; the others were just as obviously the con¬ 
fused victims of a gross illusion. The subject of 
the whole uproar was imaginary. 

Yes, but the fact that it occurred at all remains 
to be worked out, and to work it out one must 
go back to the beginning, to Fellini’s decision 


to show on the screen things which had cer¬ 
tainly never been shown on the screen to Italians 
as examples of “life round the corner”—things 
that were well-known and (taken in themselves) 
quite banal, things already widely seen in photo¬ 
graphs and news items, but never before ex¬ 
posed to the eyes of all in that place for all, the 
cinema. 

The mistake lay in a misunderstanding of the 
nature of that decision and of the cinema itself; 
and the misunderstanding itself was caused by 
the great confusion reigning in Italian society 
(and not only Italian) about; its own present 
condition, the forces at work in it, the tools it 
uses, the language it speaks, the behaviour that 
it encourages. 

Fellini’s decision to show in the cinema 
gestures and words that risked violating certain 
indigenous taboos, was certainly a bold one. But 
it had nothing to do with public or private con¬ 
science, or with the actual reality of those taboos, 
although it had plenty to do with the place 
where they were violated: the cinema screen. 
What the defenders of national prestige and 
morality objected to was the fact that certain 
gestures were made in the cinema—that is, they 
looked as if they were really being made in 
public—and not the fact that they looked real; 
this showed their enormous stupidity, to say 
nothing of their hypocrisy. On the otner hand, 
the film’s champions took the fact that these 
same gestures were shown in the cinema as a 
sign of freedom of expression and national 
revival, as if they revealed unknown depths; 
which simply showed they couldn’t quite discern 
the difference between the cinema and real life. 
Because it was obvious that if Fellini’s boldness 
had gained a certain freedom, it was a purely 
cinematic freedom: something connected with 
the screen, not with any other place or form of 
expression, and certainly not with real Italian 
society. 

A t this point, I should like to recall the 
. difference that exists between words and film 
images as a means of communication. Reduced 
to its simplest elements the difference depends 
on this: you .speak for those who can under¬ 
stand. Faced with someone of whom you arc 
certain “cannot understand,” you are silent. 
The number of people with whom you speak 
is therefore always limited, if for no other reason 
than that the very act of communication pre¬ 
supposes a certain common fund of experience 
and feeling, and this cannot exist with everyone. 
Besides, the act of speaking with people like 
ourselves implies an act of faith, cautious but 
unlimited, in the human mind: “Anyone who 
doesn't understand me"* to-day may perhaps 
understand me to-morrow, if he thinks it over.’’ 
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From this springs the great freedom of the true 
artist and tm true thinker, who indeed speaks, 
in order to be understood to-day, but in a way 
that shows that it docs not matter to him 
whether it is to-day or a hundred years from 
now. So he says all he has to say as he thinks 
it ought to be said, and bothers about the rest 
as little as possible. But if he were forced to 
speak to everyone, and only to the present, he 
could say only what suited everyone in the 
present; and little or practically nothing of what 
really mattered to him. 

Now it happens that the cinema is the means 
of communication that is forced to speak to all 
at the same time, and in the present. The moving 
image of objects and actions is in fact the ulti¬ 
mate example of the commonplace: a perfectly 
tautologous symbol in which no one can refuse 
to recognise what is shown. So its immediate 
effect cannot fail, and herein lies its enormous 
efflcacity. On the other hand, when you come 
to the way it speaks—or rather to the way it 
juxtaposes its images to get the desired effect— 
it seems enormously slavish for it can use only 
the language of the platitudes it manipulates. 
The cinema is despotic master of the world of 
sensuous appearances and outward Ix-haviour, 
b>it slave of the very reality which it has the 
privilege of showing us: the world which every¬ 
one sees or can see. To the degree that it departs 
from this primary fact, the language of the 
cinema grows false, and contradicts its own 
nature. 

The real, the congenital, the inescapable 
censorship of the cinema lies in the slavery 
which chains this means of expression to an 
infinite series of platitudes, to the world of every¬ 
body as it appears to everybody, and to the 
exigencies of the sure-fire, immediate effect. This 
is one of the reasons that official censorship 
appears so ridiculous, always dashing to put salt 
on the tail of a bird that isn’t there. On the one 
hand, it doesn’t realise that the desecration of 
life—the violating of taboos—is intrinsic in the 
cinema itself, in its capacity to show everything 
from outside, poker-faced, without regard to any 
particular context, or to any traditional meaning, 
thus making everything purely objective and 
neutral. On the other hand, it tries to stop 
things being shown which no one could want 
to show if they had not already happened and 
if they were not already an integral part of 
everybody’s world. For the reality which the 
camera can register contains everything and the 
opposite of everything, not merely what the 
censors would like; any more than it contains 
only what film atsthetes insist on having there. 
In the language the cinema can speak, the scan¬ 
dalous and the edifying, the horrible and the 
pathetic, the extraordinary and the banal, are all 
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cemented together. One of the pair cannot exist 
without the other. Taboos are re-stated at the 
very moment they arc profaned, and the sacred 
is desecrated by the very fact of being shown 
in its indifferent objectivcncss. Everything is 
reduced to the level of platitude. Everything 
becomes just one fact among others. And tlw 
sum total is always nought: the world as it is, 
the algebraic sum of all the sense and non¬ 
sense possible. 

T o force the platitudes he uses into having 
a particular meaning, and to show us what 
has so far been undcscribcd, the film director has 
two means at his disposal: violence and sim|)li- 
fication (not simplicity). Violence, or the decision 
to push the image as far as it will go emotively, 
to the point of brutality; and simplification, that 
is, the effort to reduce the image itself to its 
visual nakedness, stripping it as much as possible 
of its association with the world of words. These 
arc the two main possibilities of the language 
of the film. And in them lie the incomparable 
immediacy of its effect, and its equally incom¬ 
parable evanescence. The director’s ability lies 
in his calculated and adroit use of them. 

But to use the image brutally—so as to show 
everything —means exteriorising things to the 
point of making them purely objective, neutral, 
both irrefutable and meaningless. On the other 
hand, to divest the image of its associations with 
the language of words, to isolate it, and make 
it abstract and dumb, means abandoning it to 
itself, letting everyone read what he wants to 
read in it, and rendering it as ambiguous as 
possible. 

It is between these two extremes that the 
sequence of fake actions, that is the cinema 
“story” moves. The art of the movie director 
consists in sticking to the laws of the medium: 
ordinary language and meanings which every¬ 
one can understand immediately. Which is the 
same as saying that he must speak the current 
language of the society in which he operates. 
The director is tied t6 this society, and to its 
present situation, not just because of the lan¬ 
guage which he uses, but because of the fact 
that making a film is subject to material con¬ 
ditions which are simply not comparable with 
those on which works based on words depend. 
It is a matter of industry, of business, of finance, 
rather than of art. 

This is something that many radical film 
esthetes like to ignore and to attribute to the 
evil effects of the “capitalist system”; but the 
fact remains, and those who work in the cinema 
know it perfeedy well. And there is not the 
smallest doubt that even in an ideal collectivist 
society a film would need so large an investment 
of capital that it would be unthinkable for it 
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ever to be made at a loss for the pure love of 
art. The more a film costs, the greater the 
number of people who must like it, and the 
greater the precautions that must be taken 
against the risk of only a few people liking it. 
And this means that the more a him seeks to 
make a stir, the more it hopes to win a wide 
public, the more firmly it must be built on a 
framework of current platitudes. In this respect 
the cinema’s language greatly resembles that of 
the journalist’s. 

W ELL then, how can the director ever be 
bold? How can he succeed in showing 
something never before seen (on the screen), the 
showing of which will outrage certain contem¬ 
porary prejudices? 

The answer is simple: he can go to the limits 
of the horrible, the obscene, and the blas¬ 
phemous, but he must also in some way re¬ 
establish the imjwrtancc of “normal” reality; 
the reality that contains everything and the con¬ 
tradiction of everything; where there is vice, but 
also innocence; crime, but also punishment; im- 
jnirc love, but also pure love; where the horrible 
is never without the beautiful, or the sacri¬ 
legious without the sacred; where if false 
miracles occur, there always remains the hoj)e 
of real ones; and so on, all the way along tnc 
really infinite sequel of platitudes. 

Thus, for example, having shown us, with 
pitiless detail and without a break, four men 
condemned to death, waiting for the moment of 
execution, three of whom he takes up to the last 
step before the guillotine, the director Cayette 
lets us hope that the fourth one will be par¬ 
doned by a mythical president of the Republic. 
There is the unl)carablc horror and the defile¬ 
ment of human justice shown in all its objective 
nudity as entertainment; but that same justice is 
rc-consecrated by the pious belief that at the last 
moment it may !■)€ humanised; there is also the 
edifying idea that capital punishment can be 
abolished by the sheer force of cinematic 
emotion, and that in any case making a film on 
capital punishment means taking a stand against 
it. This was the price the director had to pay to 
balance the cruelty of his images: a price implicit 
in the means he uses. 

And so too—less brutally, but with no less 
determination—Fellini shows us mass supersti¬ 
tion and adds the priests that condemn it; he 
shows us the details of two Italian-style orgies 
and counterpoints them with images of adoles¬ 
cent purity. This is not ambiguity; it is the 
proper instinct of a film-maker. The first images 


irresistibly demanded others which meant the 
opposite, for without them they would be un¬ 
balanced and arbitrary. It was a matter of 
making things “real.” Now in reality, you can¬ 
not deny that if there’s one side of a thing there’s 
also another. The director showed us nothing 
we did not already know. What he did was to 
show things which had “never been seen” in a 
context of fairly credible ordinariness; which 
was exactly what he meant to do. 

Yet, in the uproar aroused by the film, people 
spoke as if it were a shameful or admirable act 
of revelation; as if the director had wanted to 
scandalise one lot of people to champion the 
cause of another lot; while all he wanted to do 
was to make a film that would make everybody 
sit up and take notice. And the best proof that 
he succeeded was that mistaken uproar. 

The uproar was so mistaken, and the director 
behaved so cleverly, that the whole argument 
suddenly seemed as if it had been thought up 
by Pirandello. While the Osservatore Romano 
kept up its heavy gunfire, more than one 
reverend father, questioned by a Roman jour¬ 
nalist, found that the film “couldn’t harm any¬ 
one” and that it “tended to have good in¬ 
fluence”; while the Catholic writer Diego 
Fabbri, Gospel in hand, said that even the 
scandal was a good thing. As for the “progres¬ 
sives,” they kept exalting the film’s revolution¬ 
ary meaning and preferred not to notice what 
was rightly considered reassuring in it by the 
opposite party. As for the cause of the rumpus, 
it continued—exactly as happens in Pirandello’s 
wildest inventions—to prove both sides right 
and wrong. It remained what it was. And as 
the clamour grew, the number of people who 
flocked to see the “monster” increased in geo¬ 
metric proportion. 

So, trapped by fictitious excitement about an 
unreal object, clerics and Communists, reaction¬ 
aries and progressives, famous and unknown 
writers all freely fed one of the most successful 
and spontaneous publicity campaigns of our day. 
At any rate, that was the only suostantial effect 
of all their excitement. 

TTic whole affair had nothing to do with re¬ 
ligion, or morals, or art, or progress. It had to 
do with the actual state of our Italian society— 
which has broken its banks, and drags tradi¬ 
tions and ideologies, customs and institutions, 
in its overflow. Carried away on the current, 
clerics and laymen, bourgeois and workers, in¬ 
tellectuals and politicians, continue to sleep, 
each one shut up in his own private world of 
uneasy slumbers and incoherent dreams. 
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The Censor’s Reply 

C ENSORSHIP of any kind is always a popu¬ 
lar subject of attack. The censorship of 
plays was at one time the target: more recently 
it has been film censorship. Some of the jour¬ 
nalists who cater for the popular press find in 
film censorship a convenient subject for morbid 
sensation. Articles written from this motive arc 
usually misleading and .sometimes dishonest. 
There are, however, other critics of film censor¬ 
ship, mainly of the younger intellectual group, 
who plead for its abolition on the ground that 
it destroys the work of the creative artist who 
must be free to express his ideas without 
restraint. This form of criticism deserves a 
reasoned answer. 

Mr. Derek Hill’s long and documented article 
in the June number of Encounter is an example 
of this type of criticism. Un.'^jrtunatcly many of 
the alleged facts on which he bases his case for 
the abolition of film censorship arc untrue. Since 
little has been written, and less published, on 
this subject, Mr. Hill has had to rely to a con¬ 
siderable extent on guess-work, and many of his 
guesses are wrong. He has a right to his own 
opinions, but it would be a pity if readers of his 
article were misled, even unwittingly, by in¬ 
accurate statements. 

The facts are as important to the defence as 
they arc to the prosecution, so the defence must 
start by correcting some of the more important 
inaccuracies in Mr. Hill’s article. 

Mr. Hill is evidently under the impression 
that the British Board of Film Censors came into 
existence because the cinema trade was fright¬ 
ened at the prospect of arbitrary censorship by 
the local authorities. He claims that the trade 
appealed to the Home Secretary for a national 
system of censorship, and eventually set up its 


The author of this critique of Dere\ Hills 
article on "'The Habit of Censorship” (in the 
July Encounter) is the Secretary of the 
British Board of Film Censors—and his con¬ 
tribution has, we believe, an additional docu¬ 
mentary importance in the development of 
what is, we believe, a vital discussion. 


own Board when neither the Government nor 
the London County Council would accept the 
responsibility. 

The facts are very different. The first cinema 
was opened in 1906, and in the next few years 
the number increased rapidly as this new form 
of entertainment greatly appealed to young and 
old alike. But there were complaints from the 
public about a few of the films which were 
iK'ing shown. There was no censorship of any 
kind at that time, and the trade, alarmed about 
the effect of these complaints on the box office, 
held a meeting and decided to take action to 
protect their interests. They decided to consult 
the Home Secretary, and in February igia they 
put before him a proposal that they themselves 
should set up a Board of Censors whose decisions 
would lie accepted by the makers and importers 
of films. The Board would be completely in¬ 
dependent, and their expenses would be met by 
the trade by means of fees charged for the exam¬ 
ination of films. They invited the Home Secre¬ 
tary to appoint some kind of appellate body. 
The Home Secretary welcomed the proposal but 
he did not favour the idea that he should appoint 
an appellate body. He pointed out that about a 
year Ijeforc the High Court had decided that a 
licence given by a local authority under the 
Cinematograph Act, 1909 (which was intended 
to deal only with questions of safety), might 
include conditions dealing with matters other 
than safety, and he suggested that a condition 
might perhaps properly provitlc that nothing 
objectionable should be snown. He suggested, 
therefore, that the cinema trade should approach 
the local authorities. Fortified by this reception 
of their proposal, the trade set up their censor¬ 
ship and secured the support of the London 
County Council and a number of other local 
authorities. But as the legal position was still 
uncertain some local authorities took no action 
and the resulting want of uniformity gave rise 
to strong public complaints because some films 
were being .shown in one area and prohibited in 
another. In 1916 the new Home Secretary 
decided to meet this situation by appointing an 
official cen.sorship, and he secured the support 
of the local authorities, but the cinema trade 
preferred to retain their own system, and, on a 
change of Government taking place, the pro¬ 
posal was dropped. A few years later, in 1921, 
the High Court decided that a licensing 
authority could delegate its responsibility to the 
Board of Film Cen.sors so long as it retained a 
right of appeal. The effect of this decision was 
to promote uniformity of action as the local 
authorities throughout the country, with the 
direct encouragement of the Home Secretary, 
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henceforward accepted the certificates of the 
Board of Film Censors. 

In this brief history the significant facts arc 
first that the present system of censorship was 
proposed by the industry, and secondly that the 
Government, having at one time seriously con¬ 
sidered introducing state censorship of films, 
abandoned the idea in favour of a continuance 
of voluntary censorship with the right of appeal 
to the local authorities which were the censors 
in law. Mr. Hill claims that the continuing 
existence of this system of censorship is due to 
its benefits to three interested groups. He ampli¬ 
fies this as follows: 

The distributors regard it as the least of a host 
of possible evds. The Local Authorities let it get 
on with the work while they retain the real 
power. Fin.ally, and less openly. Governments 
have always found it anxious to concur with the 
policy of the moment. 

He follows this with the statement that “In fact 
the Board has ofTcred itself as a tool to succes¬ 
sive Governments while maintaining the appear¬ 
ance of independence,” supporting this by the 
“evidence” that various Presidents and &cre- 
tarics of the Board had previously had experience 
in the public service. 

Almost all this is untrue. The industry—not 
only the distributors—welcome the present 
system of censorship and have no desire to sec it 
abolished since in general it serves them well as 
a protection from external pressure. The local 
authorities let the Board get on with the work, 
but comparatively few take any direct interest 
and only on rare occasions act as courts of 
appeal. The Board is completely independent of 
Government influence and docs not consult 
Government Departments before taking its 
decisions. Furthermore, it docs not regard the 
protection of “the Establishment” from criticism 
as one of its functions; nor docs it engage in 
political censorship. It claims to be independent, 
and it is independent.. 

M r. hill also has a completely false im¬ 
pression of the present views of the local 
authorities on the work of the Board. After refer¬ 
ring to certain signs of relaxation of censorship 
in recent years he continues as follows: 

But these signs of apparent progrcssivencss 
have failed to satisfy tlie seven hundred local 
authorities who theoretically control film censor¬ 
ship in this country. The County Councils 
Association and the Association of Municipal 
Corporations are hoping for a conference between 
the local licensing rcpre.scntativcs and the Bridsh 
Board of Film Censors to discuss the frequency 
with which the Board’s decisions arc being 
amended all over the country. A few loca 


authorides* rulings show some wariness of the 
Board’s much-publicised “new leniency," but the 
majority indicate that its decisions arc still con¬ 
sidered too rigorous.... 

The position is entirely different from this. 
In fact very few films in any year arc the subject 
of appeals, and appeals are made almost ex¬ 
clusively by the small companies that try to com¬ 
pete in the “celluloid jungle" by showing films 
that the main companies would not distribute at 
all. Again, with rare exceptions, appeals arc 
made to a comparatively small number of local 
authorities, largely since the Machinery is cum- 
bcr.somc. A few years ago some films showing 
scenes taken in nudist camps, rejected by the 
Board, were sent to some three hundred local 
authorities, but this was regarded by the Board 
as a useful test of public opinion on a difificult 
point of policy. Normally appeals on any one 
film arc made to not more than fifty local 
authorities, a small proportion of the total num- 
l>er. A good many authorities support the 
Board’s decisions; some reverse them. Occasion¬ 
ally films passed by the Board are banned by 
authorities. The London County Council has 
for some time, with a few exceptions, supported 
the Board. 

The conference between the Board and repre¬ 
sentatives of the principal associations of local 
authorities, to which Mr. Hill refers, was pro¬ 
posed by the Board with a view to increasing 
mutual undersuinding of the present problems. 
It arose out of informal discussions on com¬ 
plaints from one County Council that the Board 
was too lenient in dealing with films showing 
violence and brutality. There is certainly no 
foundation whatever for the statement that the 
majority of local authorities “indicate that its 
(the Board’s) decisions are still considered too 
rigorous.” The great majority of local authori¬ 
ties arc preoccupied with their administrative 
responsibilities and have little time for such con¬ 
siderations. 

Mr. Hill continues the case for the prosecution 
by presenting a long list of films banned by the 
Board since 1912. The list covers the period up 
to 1939 only. He does not mention that some of 
the films originally banned have since received 
certificates: this is due to the changing climate 
of public opinion and to the introduction in 1952 
of the X<ertificate which entirely altered the 
position by making possible for the first time 
the screening of films which children under 16 
were not permitted to see. 

He then refers to the fact that the Board has 
no written code to which it requires films to 
conform and suggests liiat there is an “elusive, 
unwritten code” which may be deduced from its 
recent decisions. His deductions are entertaining 
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but absurd. He refers to the secrecy of the Board 
and of distributors about the detail of censorship 
action, and then quotes a number of details 
about censored films that are so wildly inaccur¬ 
ate that it is evident that this secrecy has been 
well observed by both parties. It is monstrous of 
Mr. Hill to suggest that the observance of secrecy 
by the film companies is due to their awareness 
“that their disclosure of the Board’s decisions 
and arguments may so worsen their relationship 
with tne Board that their future films will 
suffer.” It would be a pleasure to correct each 
inaccurate statement and misquotation, but it 
would be a breach of confidence and wearisome 
to readers. 

Perhaps the most damaging criticism is the sug¬ 
gestion that the Board has in a subtle way 
prevented British film producers from tackling 
“worthwhile themes.” Presumably by this phrase 
Mr. Hill means themes of social and political 
purpose. This is completely untrue, as many 
British film-makers would testify. If film-makers 
have not chosen themes of this kind it is not 
because of censorship but because they, or pos¬ 
sibly the distributors, have learned from experi¬ 
ence that such films do not as a rule become 
box-office attractions. From the early years of the 
century the film was regarded as family enter¬ 
tainment and until recently-it was the deliberate 
policy of the industry to maintain this. The in¬ 
dustry did not want adult themes for the regular 
cinema audiences. It was, however, recognised 
by the Board that there was an audience that 
wanted adult films, and it was the Board that 
proposed the introduction of the ^-certificate 
which made the way clear. The fact that this 
certificate has been abused and exploited docs 
not invalidate it. Its introduction gave a free¬ 
dom to the creative film-maker that he could not 
have before. 

S o F A R the defence has been concerned with 
showing the weakness of the foundations 
on which the case for the prosecution is built. 
This could have been done at much greater 
length and in much greatei detail. It would, 
however, be tedious and unprofitable to do this 
and it stems important to attempt a positive 
justification for film censorship in the present 
state of society. 

In a free society restrictions on the individual 
should be as few as possible, and it is right that 
each restriction should be challenged by thinking 
people. It is undeniable that there must be some 
restrictions in the interests of the community, 
and the question is, therefore, one of degree. 

Films are a powerful influence. The combina¬ 
tion of vision and speech is infinitely more 
powerful than speech alone or the written word. 


This raises the question whether society can 
permit the exhibition of films without any con¬ 
trol, when it can allow comparatively free ex¬ 
pression in .speech and writing. Even now some 
ten to twelve million people buy cinema tickets 
each week, and it is more than probable that 
few of these people are influenced by speech or 
writing alone. Furthermore the cinema audi¬ 
ences include a very large number of young 
people, of whom many are children. If the 
cinemas were concerned solely with the expres¬ 
sion of ideas there would perhaps be a case for 
freedom from control, but the film is very 
largely a medium of entertainment and it is with 
this, rather than with the expression of ideas, 
that we must be concerned. 


The primary justification of film censorship is 
the protection of children, and there can be few 
people who would argue that this is unreason¬ 
able. It would be wrong to subject children to 
entertainment which emphasised the delights of 
vice and corruption, of sadism and sex in its 
more intimate detail. It is much more difficult 
to decide whether or not the adult should be 
protected, and if so from what. In considering 
this question it must not be forgotten that at 
present X-films can be seen by sixteen-year- 
old boys and girls, who arc at an impressionable 
age. The British Board of Film Censors cannot 
assume responsibility for the guardianship of 
public morality. It cannot refuse for exhibition 
to adults films that show behaviour which con¬ 
travenes the accepted moral code, and it docs 
not demand that “the wicked” should always be 
punished. It cannot legitimately refuse to pass 
films which criticise “the Establishment” and 
films which express minority opinions. At the 
same time it believes that there are some films, 
or scenes in films, which are not suitable for 
public exhibition even to adults. 


I T mA y be argued that adults should be en¬ 
titled to be their own censors. If they were, 
and in consequence there was no question of film 
companies ever being required by the Board of 
Film Censors or any other censorship body to 
make a cut in an Z-film, there is little doubt 
that a good many unsavoury films would be 
exhibited, and it is highly probable that they 
would attract large audiences. There are some 
who say that if the public wants pornography it 
should be allowed to have it, but such people are 
surely in a minority. Certainly the film industry 
would not want it, since it has always wished to 
retain a high reputation with the public. 

It is true that the law would provide a certain 
protection, but obscenity is by no means easy to 
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rove in a court and there would be many 
order-line cases which would not justify legal 
action. Furthermore, legal action would be con¬ 
fined to obscenity, and there are other things, 
such as extremes of sadistic violence, which 
would be unhealthy and possibly dangerous to 
exhibit. This kind of thing is especially danger¬ 
ous to show to young people, some of whom 
find pleasure in the expression of violence and 
thus create a problem for society. It would be 
good if one could believe that censorship for the 
adult is unnecessary, but in the present im¬ 
perfect state of society this appears to be an 
unrealised ideal. 

Mr. Hill ends his article as follows: 

Is it impossible that an appeal to reason, based 
upon the national acceptance and pride in the 
freedom allotted to the Press, might free us from 
the wretched habit of censorship? 

But would it be reason if film censorship were 
abolished? And is there any parallel with the 
freedom of the press? 

Mr. Hill seems to think that, if there must be 
a continuance of censorship, any body of censors 
could do the job better than the British Board 
of Film Censors. He suggests, with reservations, 
that a panel of film critics might be an improve¬ 
ment, without mentioning that if film critics 
served as Examiners of films they would have 
no time to be critics as well. 

What alternatives are there? One would be 
to leave it to the .seven hundred or more local 
authorities, which would be impracticable. 
Another would be to set up a State Board of 
Censors. Is there any reason to suppose that this 
would do the job be-tter than the pre.scnt volun¬ 
tary and independent Board? And would not a 
State Board produce the same sort of difficulties 
as exist in France, where film-makers are re¬ 
stricted by political considerations? At least the 
present Board is unhampered by regulations or 
written codes, and is free to judge each film on 
its merits. 

Since censorship must always be based on sub¬ 
jective impression it must always be open to 
criticism, and any body of censors, even a panel 
cf critics, would find its decisions criticised. But 
criticism does not necessarily mean that the job 
is not well done, and many film-makers would 
share the view of the late Max Ophuls who said 
that the British film censorship was “the most 
intelligent in the world.” Many people would 
agree with Mr. Hill that “the habit of censor¬ 
ship” is “wretched,” but if there has to be cen¬ 
sorship let it be intelligent and based on indepen¬ 
dent judgment. 

John Trevelyan 


. . . and other views 

T here is not a great deal one can add to 
Derek Hill’s splendid article on film censor¬ 
ship, which pins it down in all its squalid 
stupidity. One can simply add a few random 
examples of one’s own experience of the way this 
overbearingly partisan operation works. 

However, I do think there is one important 
point which should not be overlooked. The 
Board’s history of dedicated prejudice and 
devotion to mediocrity has been very helpfully 
and consistently sustained by most British film 
roducers, since these are the qualities they both 
ave in common. 

Films like those made by the Boulting 
Brothers get by easily becau.se they embody the 
same kind of values as the censors’, albeit trans¬ 
parently disguised by spurious social comment. 

Mr. Trevelyan has said publicly that the Board 
is paid to have dirty minds, and there is no 
question that its members must have been hand¬ 
picked by a professional or semi-official porho- 
grapher. 

For example, a line was cut from The Enter¬ 
tainer which the Board admitted being unable to 
understand but, which, they said, sounded dirty 
to them. Another line was cut which they 
admitted was obviously innocent, but which they 
found had akso an astonishingly ob.scurc “dirty” 
interpretation—one which, like so many others, 
had not occurred to anyone who had worked on 
the film. 

We protested (for commercial reasons) at 
being awarded an A-ccrtificate and pointed out 
that Expresso Bongo, which contained similar 
“objectionable” elements (if not more) such as 
rude words, questions of sexual morality, love- 
making on beds, etc., had been awarded an A- 
ccrtificate. The Board countered this objection 
by .saying that Expresso Bongo was a musical 
which had no reference to reality, whereas our 
film was meant to be taken seriously! 

A scene in which Laurence Olivier is seen 
lying on a bed after having made love to a young 
girl, was objected to (from the point of view of 
awarding an > 4 <ertificate) on the grounds that 
he had obviously been making love mechani¬ 
cally and without any pleasure! It was agreed 
that the man’s desolation was touching, but, 
nevertheless, outside the Board’s canon of recog¬ 
nised experience. 

Finally, in keeping with its history of pre¬ 
judging a film on its own merits, we were told 
that “people expect a John Osborne film to have 
an X-ccrtificate.” 

Having said this, it must be pointed out that 
for .some time there has 4 )een a consistent effort 
by the Censor to encourage film-makers not to 
compromise in the treatment of serious subjects. 
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Indeed, the X category was created for this pur¬ 
pose. As we know, this has become the licensed 
trademark for all kinds of sado-masochistic nasti¬ 
ness and perverse rubbish, and the Board, I am 
sure, gives its seal to these films reluctantly, but 
there is no particular problem in getting a book¬ 
ing on the circuits for them. Here is the problem: 
the distributors have not been able to keep up 
with the censorship. Repeatedly, one learns of 
instances where the Censor has oegged film pro¬ 
ducers to leave their films intact and keep an 
.Y-ccrtificate rather than cut it, thus damaging 
its style and intentions, but scraping itself an 
A, fit for the crippled imaginations of the dis¬ 
tributors. On the whole, distributors have no 
interest in the problem of censorship, because it 
can only become a significant issue where there 
are serious intentions, and there are very few of 
these around the men who book the films for 
British cinemas. 

John Osborne 

D erek hill's article is an enormously 
important revelation of the whole inner 
workings of censorship within the British film 
industry. I have had a certain amount of in¬ 
volvement with the Board of Censors but any 
tussles I have had have been minor compared 
with the attitudes he hr.- so alarmingly exposed. 
What is so frightening about the Board’s activi¬ 
ties is not the petty tyrannies, the sudden and 
often bizarre suspicions, but its confirmation of 
the timidities of Wardour Street. Distributors as 
a whole are conventional enough. They shy 
away from certain political, social, and religious 
subjects, they shirk definite attitudes. The result 
is the ansemic feebleness we see so often on the 
screen. The cinema is reduced to purveying 
commercial fantasies devoid of any real connec¬ 
tion with human beings and the society they live 
in. It is very damaging when these limits are 
embalmed by an institution which the industry 
itself has created. 

The Censor admittedly has a difficult job. He 
is subjected to all sorts of pressures—often the 
most irritating from minority groups and in¬ 
dividuals looking for a convenient flag with 
which to get themselves some notice. Neverthe¬ 
less, 1 believe the basis of the censor’s attitude is 
that films must not be serious—that they must 
work within the limits of a formula. Over both 
the films that I made, Mr. Trevelyan has in¬ 
sisted that these created problems for him—not 
because they themselves could possibly have cor¬ 
rupted anyone, but because (a) they were all too 
easy to be distorted in the press or in public out 
of context, and, more importantly (b) because 
they were too “real.” Audiences, it was implied, 
must not recognise their own world and must 
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not relate what they see on the screens back to 
their social experience. It would be too disturb¬ 
ing. That is why if you put things in a historical 
or musical setting you can get away with the 
most vicious and debased moral attitudes, get 
away with the very things that the Board itself 
normally objects to, because, the argument goes, 
the sting has been taken out of them by being 
put in an extraordinary environment. The dis¬ 
tance from reality is all. This is something Mr. 
Trevelyan specifically defends. 

It is also part of a wider English snobbery that 
arc is definitely for amusement only. No artist 
must get into nis empty, frivolous head an idea 
that cannot be dissolved in the fumes of after- 
dinner cigar smoke. 

The situation is further complicated by the 
Censor’s system of classification. Personally I do 
not believe in censorship of any sort. In a demo¬ 
cracy where everyone is entitled to the vote it 
seems to me absurd that taste should be auto¬ 
cratically limited. Every man should have the 
right to choose even the worst if he wants to do 
so, and I believe it is better to have sex-thrillers 
and horror<omics in the open than to let the 
same values creep in under more respectable 
disguises. However, if there is any argument for 
censorship at all on the grounds of protecting 
young minds, it is still patently ludicrous to 
imagine that the presence of an adult makes a 
film innocuous. We all know far too much about 
the workings of the mind to imagine that the 
fears and psychic disturbances created can be 
dispelled by a reassuring pat from mummy 
and daddy in the next scat. By this argument 
there should only be two certificates; Those films 
which children can see, and those they can’t. 
The Board’s classification of U, X, and A has 
led to the entirely false category of the X itself. 
The X-certificate has become in the public mind 
a mark of certain form of salacious or violent 
entertainment. Any film, therefore, that is placed 
in this category which doesn’t have those stock 
requirements is automatically sending away most 
of its audience disappoin.tcd. 

The Board of Censors is at the moment 
deliberately trying to establish the X as the cate¬ 
gory for adult entertainment, and consequently 
a number of films like Room at the Top, Loo\ 
Bac\ in Anger, The Entertainer, are given a 
brand they don’t live up to. Thus one section 
of the audience is excluded and another is dis¬ 
appointed. This is placing a double burden on 
the problem, great enougn in itself, of making 
this sort of realistic film. 

In the end there can be only one question to 
ask of the Board of Censors. Do th^ make it 
easier for better films to be made? The answer 
is definitely and emphatically “No.” 

Tony Richardson 
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High, Low, and Modem 

A Reply — By J. G. Weightman 


M X. rristol’s stimulating essay in the 
August Encounter is based, as I read it, 
on three essential propositions: 

I. We now have a “mass-culture,” whereas in the 
past hierarchical divisions were recognised 
tKtween high brow, middle brow, and low¬ 
brow; aristocratic, bourgeois, plebeian. 

2, This mass-culture is very defective in that it 
often degenerates into pornography and the 
deliberate dissemination of false values. 

3. We have no value-making dlite, because 
educated people arc now so imbued with the 
conception or the relativity of ail things that 
they do not stand up firmly for such con¬ 
victions as they happen to have. 

1 would also guess from the tone of Mr. 
Kristol’s writing that he is, deep down, rather 
puritanical and conservative in temperament, 
although he admits with regard to pornography 
that “one would not want to do without it 
entirely” and declares his disapproval of die 
ossification of academism. 

I am in agreement with a great deal of what 
he says. Generally speaking, however, I see 
things rather differently, and on one or two 
points I part company with him altogether. 

The main difference between us is that I can¬ 
not share the nostalgia I sense in him for .some 
non-defined period in the past when there were 
value-making elites. I admit that there have been 
“great periods” or civilisations that were par¬ 
ticularly successful in one respect or another. But 
no period that I have been anle to study in any 
detail was without enormous drawbacks; I know 
of no ^litc that was not paid for at an enormous 
price. The more I go into my own special field 
of study (the 17th and i8th centuries), the more 
the past seems like the present—confused, un¬ 
intelligible to itself, constantly improvised, and 
with its various parts interdependent in a very 
complicated way. Therefore, although we have 
to make comparisons with the past when criti¬ 
cising the present, we have to use such com¬ 
parisons very gingerly, because a vice or virtue 
of the period (past or present) that we happen 
to be dealing with may be linked with anomer 
of its vices or virtues in some not immediately 
obvious manner. A major aberration of the 
immediate past was the Hitler regime in Ger¬ 


many, but it has still not been understood as 
one of the collective diseasesvof history, and we 
do not know how far it was unwittingly encour¬ 
aged by contemporary “virtue,” e.g., a certain 
unrealistic niceness in the liberal elites of the 
other Western countries. In practice, to be 
emotionally biased against the present is a form 
of unverifiable Romanticism; the onlv possible 
working hypothesis is that all periods have their 
own psychological economy, however ragged it 
may be. 

On the specifically cultural issue, I am Jess 
alarmed than Mr. Kristol because I am not cer¬ 
tain that “mass-culture” is such a bad thing. As 
far as I know, there never has been a period 
when the artistic ^lite coincided with the social 
^litc. The social ^litc has always consisted largely 
of philisdnes or of people who, because culture 
was a necessary social adjunct, went in for the 
last literary fashion but one. I am not sure that 
good art is now being crowded out by bad. Has 
there not always been more bad art than good, 
and have ardsts not always had difficulty in 
making a living? Certain distinctions have per¬ 
haps become olurred, because our scientific 
interest in the past leads us to find an archaeo¬ 
logical fascinadon in any surviving work, what¬ 
ever its quality, at the same time as we assume 
too easily that all the “best” people instinctively 
recognised the best work of their day. A pro¬ 
liferation of Petrarchan sonnets sounds dis- 
dnguished, but it is perhaps just as dreary, from 
the point of view of eternity, as a welter of 
modern popular songs. 

Nor is the “commercialisation of art” a new 
phenomenon. Any successful form has always 
been imitated; probably early cave art was prac¬ 
tised to some extent by slick imitators who 
earned a good marrow bone by copying the in¬ 
sights of genius. To come nearer to our dmes, 
there seems to be no reason to believe that the 
general artisdc level is lower now than it was 
in the 19th century; if anything, it appears to 
be higher. What is there to choose nctween 
“Pick of the Pops” and Victorian drawing-room 
ballads? A modern “highbrow” would probably 
say that the real degeneration has been &ora the 
full-blooded Victorian music-hall to Tin Pan 
Alley. Yet even in this case, the choice is not 
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obvious. Victorian music-hall was a fairly 
genuine lower<lass art, reflecting the whole of a 
certain form of life, but skiiHe in the suburbs, 
however feeble, is preferable to the maintenance 
of Gxkney social conditions. Similarly, we 
would not wish for a return to the situation 
which produced Negro spirituals, even if we 
could be sure that such a return would result 
in a new crop of masterpieces. Sometimes, a 
major defect in an epoch gives rise to a valid 
art-form; abolish the defect and the art-form 
disappears. The sort of person who might have 
produced Cockney music-hall, had the same 
social conditions continued, may now be active 
in some other artistic field; or he may not be 
an artist at all, because the modern context is 
too wide for him to assimilate and to use. In 
either case, it is very difficult for us to make a 
comparative value-judgment. 

The whole question of culture-inventing and 
cultureorrying classes is extremely compli¬ 
cated. This much is clear: culture means living 
plus art. People not only live, they have to have 
art, which is a reflection of their life, an escape 
from it or a completion of it. The sort of art 
a community needs depends to some extent on 
the life it leads. 

The detective story or the lurid Sunday news¬ 
paper, for instance, are forms of bad art only 
conceivable in a well-ordered, mainly law- 
abiding, fairly egalitarian society, because they 
present evil in an exciting but innocuous form, 
combined with social exoticism. A genuinely 
aristocratic society, in which duelling was pre¬ 
valent, could have no patience with the detective 
story, because its members would live out their 
violence in real life, would not believe in the 
sanctity of the individual (which is the under¬ 
lying justification for careful detective work) and 
would have no exotic interest in the lower 
classes. Such a society would tend to produce 
a heroically frivolous literature to confirm itself 
in its courageous elegance. Or it might have 
an almost purely oral culture with a contempt 
for books. The rules of living—duelling, hunt¬ 
ing, love-making, going to war—may be so com¬ 
plex in an aristocratic society that their daily 
observance involves each participant in an all- 
absorbing artistic routine, living and reflection 
on living being fused into one. 

Now the major weakness of mass<uiture, as I 
see it, is not that it is vulgar, pornographic, etc. 
On the contrary, it may not be vulgar or porno¬ 
graphic enough in the right way. Being the 
culture of a society which is classless, or tending 
or pretending to te so; a society in which power 
washes about unpredictably in the liquid form 
of money; a society where relationships are 
abstract or indirect, “mass<ulture’* is often 
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muddled and indefinite or processed and anony¬ 
mous. 

Paul Valery pointed out that a high degree 
of civilisation destroys immediate social contact. 
I have forgotten what examples he gave, but it 
is easy to think up one’s own. If your water 
comes through the kitchen-tap, your women-folk 
do not meet daily at the well, and the artificial 
institution of morning coffee docs not fully re¬ 
place the necessary social function of water- 
fetching. If you arc a free-lance writer or artist 
with a telephone and a refrigerator, you can 
lead an even more hermit-like existence in the 
centre of London than in a country village. If 
you are an office-worker who deals with docu¬ 
ments and then goes home to the television set, 
you may never get to know anybody at all very 
intimately. Perhaps the most important function 
of class was the multiplication of immediate 
social signs, so that the individual was supported 
by a human context. “Mass<ulturc” in a society 
moving towards classlessness and atomised by its 
technical gadgets is a fumbling attempt (con¬ 
stantly distorted by the financial considerations 
inseparable from mass-production) to create 
synthetically the contacts, rituals, and symbols 
which will serve as a projection of the in¬ 
dividual's life and allow him to commune with 
society as a whole. 

In England at the present time, we arc about 
half-way between an old class-culture and a new 
mass-culture, with the most paradoxical results. 
Sociologically, Princess Margaret’s wedding was 
an even more extraordinary bundle of contradic¬ 
tions than Napoleon’s coronation. If we had had 
a Malinowski in England to-day, he could have 
written us as picturesque a volume as any he 
devoted to the Pacific on that astonishing show, 
with its mixture of class and mass elements and 
its weird combination of the genuine and the 
fake. The crowds, as seen on television, looked 
both real and unreal, as if they were volunteers 
doing a folk-dance on a native reserve. Yet had 
there been no crowds, if everyone had been 
sitting in front of the television set, there would 
still have been something genuine about the 
event as a manifestation of mass<u!ture. 

But, of course, national ceremonies are the 
easiest part of mass-culture. The great problem, 
in the absence of classes (or when the classes 
arc sclf<onscious and uneasy) and when com¬ 
munications are so completely gadgetised, is how 
to provide an everyday organic context. How 
can the individual feel that he is a significant 
part of society? This is the anguish behind so 
much modern art, and a characteristic paradox 
of the mass-culture situation is that solitary 
anguish can be turned into best-sellers, without 
the problem being solved. 

It is worth noting, too, that the decline in 
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religion, that is in the belief that a significant 
relation with the Deity is possible, makes the 
social need even more urgent. The factory, the 
office, the trade-union, the cricket<lub, the 
urban district council, the political party, often 
do not add up to total, organic involvement 
because, the ramifications of modern life being 
so complex, it is not easy to see how these sub¬ 
sections fit into the general pattern or to feel 
that they arc in some effective relationship to the 
whole. We have, on the one hand, marvellous 
means of communication and, on the other, a 
society so complex that communication is well- 
nigh impossible, so that each individual reverts 
to the position of a separate atom, while sur¬ 
rounded by the proofs of material co-operation. 
Civilisation may well be blown up through a 
failure of human communication combined 
with too rapid a functioning of dehumanised, 
press-button communication. 

T ii I s, for me, is the major danger, and I am 
comparatively unworried by pornography, 
violent literature, or the evils of advertising. 

A great deal of modern advertising, I should 
say, is really a form of sub-art, which is not 
primarily aimed at selling, but is rather a 
pathetic signalling of one fraction of society to 
another. If, as Mr. Kristol says, some people 
cannot read magazines which do not contain 
advertisements, this must be bccau.se they need 
the reassurance of feeling that someone is try¬ 
ing to sell them something, is urging them to 
live the most luxurious, the fullest possible lives, 
is interested in convincing them, personally, of 
the happiness which will accrue from the pur¬ 
chase of a certain object. It is the solidarity, 
however shoddy or phoney, that counts, rather 
than the material object in question. When I buy 
a gadget and find in the box a ticket which says; 
“you are now the proud possessor of a so-and- 
so— look after it,” I am touched, because I 
imagine .some poor fellow caught in the com¬ 
mercial machine and trying to save his soul. 
He is going about it 'in the wrong way, of 
course; anyone who is proud to possess some¬ 
thing is in that respect uncivilised, and to en¬ 
courage pride of possession is vulgar, but it is 
at least a positive gesture, and the part about 
respecting the created object is quite sound. 

As for pornography, if it means the deliberate 
imaginative excitement of a jaded appetite or 
the substitution for actual experience of a 
verbally stimulated daydream, it is obviously re¬ 
grettable. But if it simply implies lewdness or 
the presentation of sexual features in mass- 
culture, it is inevitable and is to be judged on its 
individual merits. There is good lewdness and 
less good. Eightcenth<entury French aristo¬ 
cratic pornography or anthologies of obscene 


verse, such as the one edited by Norman Douglas 
(an aristocratic type) are bad, I think—much 
worse than the sexiness of mass-culture— 
because they seem to be a morbid effect of the 
frenzy of sexual exhaustion. Other types of 
lewdness usually have a justifiable purpose. They 
may serve to redress a balance or to give pro¬ 
visional emphasis to secondary sexual features. 

I have often wondered, for instance, why the 
choru.s-girl came into being and why, in so far 
as she still survives to some extent through force 
of habit, she now appears so archaic and funny. 
In France, she may have been, like her twin 
sister, the prostitute, a means of csc^ from 
the chilliness of arranged marriages; in England, 
the earnest contemplation of a row of frilly 
pudenda was probably a necessary corrective to 
a public school education, but now the kicking 
up of the legs is no more than a piece of quaint, 
out-of-date bravado. With the enormous incrca.se 
in sexual freedom during the last half-century, 
sexual typing has become more humorous and 
therefore less harmful. There is an element 
of self<aricature in Marilyn Monroe, Brigitte 
Bardot, and Jayne Mansfield, and something 
approaching a comic quality in much of the sex 
used in advertising. I would not wish to defend 
the posters in the London Tube; their vulgarity 
becomes very irritating when you have to loot 
at them every day, but it is rather comic to sec 
solemn, bowler-hatted gentlemen going up on 
the escalator between two rows or arch ladies, 
clad in nothing but corsets and brassieres. (They 
appear only on the sides of the moving staircase 
and under glass, so they are doubly protected 
from defacement.) The joke is even richer if you 
reflect that these gentlemen arc probably on their 
way to committee meetings where the produc¬ 
tion of bigger and better corset advertisements 
will be solemnly discussed. 

In a sense, of course, all this is a disgrace. If 
we were fully civilised, bowler hats would 
appear as outlandish as Red Indians’ feathers 
and it would be as unthinkable to have adver¬ 
tisements in the Tube, in the buses, in Piccadilly 
Circus or Trafalgar Square, as it is to have them 
in our homes or on the walls of Buckingham 
Palace and Westminster Abbey. All advertising 
in public places shows a lack of collective self- 
respect; but this is not a tragic matter like the 
tolerance of injustice; since we have banned 
litter, it is to be hoped that we will eventually 
ban public advertising, which is a litter of sulv 
artistic junk. However, the task of getting it 
banned" poses a .serious problem of communica¬ 
tion, which is what we should worry about, 
rather than about the dBvertising itself. 

In relation to sex, advertising—like the 
cinema, fashion photography, etc.—at least 
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serves the mysterious purpose of ensuring the 
constant variation of sexual attributes, which is 
one of those specifically human needs that differ¬ 
entiate man from the animals. I don’t under¬ 
stand why Mr. Leslie Fiedler (quoted by Mr. 
Kristol) is alarmed by “exaggeratedly full breasts 
and rumps,’’ Unless you accept “the Greek 
norm” (which is perhaps important only 
through historical accident), there is no such 
thing as an ideal female or male body. The sig¬ 
nificant parts of the body vary in size and rela¬ 
tive importance from generation to generation, 
and sometimes even more rapidly. If anything, 
the tyranny of fashion is on the increase, partly 
for commercial reasons and partly, perhaps, 
because, in the absence of essential communica¬ 
tion, fashion can play a compensatory role, being 
an exchange of generally accepted, external 
signs. 

I wonder, too, if there is not a wrong emphasis 
in the condemnation of the “literature of 
violence,” which is often connected with sex. 
Since, as I said above, man is always fundamen¬ 
tally narcissistic, acting and seeing himself act, 
his art, good or bad, has to reflect the whole of 
his nature, including his violence. One of the 
psychological advantages of a fully-organised 
religion, with its cyclical rhythms of birth, love, 
killing, and death, is^ that it provides a per¬ 
manent drama, the different aspects of which 
may be therapeutically very well balanced. In 
the absence of a religion with its recognised 
drama of death, it would seem natural to have a 
“literature of violence,” motor-cycle clubs of 
young half-suicides ritually dressed in black 
leather, and so on. 

This is not an argument for the reinstatement 
of a drama of death that the majority no longer 
believe in; nor is it a condonement of suicide- 
clubs; it is merely a suggestion that “mass- 
culture” has to grope towards the satisfaction 
of certain needs. It is pointless to condemn a 
human need, since in so far as it exists it is 
irrefutable. The only course is to try to integrate 
it into some general system. 

I T FOLLOWS from what I have already said, 
that I sec the maintenance of standards as a 
problem of communication, of the self with the 


self and of the self with the mass. But the ex¬ 
pression “maintenance of standards” is wrong; 
standards cannot be maintained, they can only 
be perpetually recreated in a slightly different 
form by those people who have the stamina to 
reflect on life as they live it. The various social 
elites who “maintained standards,” were often 
putting up a conditioned defence of prin¬ 
ciples that they did not understand, which is 
only one degree better than having no standards 
at all. 


It is too easy a conclusion to suppose, with 
some young reactionaries, that tradition is con¬ 
gealed, externalised, collective wisdom; it is also 
congealed, externalised, collective stupidity. And 
no hereditary ^lite can be kept going without 
some social and intellectual injustice, which in 
the end brings about its undoing, and the 
acceptance of which, in the meantime, implies 
the existence of a blind spot, and therefore of a 
limitation. Mass<ulture can only function 
through non-hcreditary, self-recruiting Elites. 
This puts a particular strain on the individual, 
because he has to organise his own coherence. 
He cannot rely on the principles he imbibed 
with his mother’s milk, because they arc too 
narrow; nor on those he assimilated un¬ 
consciously as he sucked on his botde on watched 
television while mummy was away arranging 
her divorce, since they are too confused and 
vague. 

He has to work out his values for himself, 
while at the same time looking for the people 
who will share them with him. If he is 
absolutely upto-date, I don’t see how he can 
depend with confidence on a class, a country, 
or a religion; he can see these only as provisional 
groupings among many other groupings. He has 
to contend all the time with commercialised 
mish-mash and propagandist conditioned re¬ 
flexes. He has to avoid the opposite extremes of 
Organisation Man and the Beatnik, which are 
perhaps truer categories than Koestler’s sugges¬ 
tion of the Yogi and the Commissar. 

But I don’t think he need feel sorry for him¬ 
self; if he gets depressed, he only has to study 
the past in detail to return with relief to the 
present. 
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The Interpretation of the Times 

By Frank Kermode 


O NE of the characters in The World in the 
Evening quotes the old saying about the 
Austrian situation: “desperate but not serious." 
It will serve as a working description of Mr. 
Isherwood’s own manner. Few writers have been 
more persistently anxious about themselves, 
their contemporaries, or the times they lived in, 
and those who have seem not to have wanted 
to state their anxiety so obliquely. He is a little 
like St. Augustine deploring in conceited Latin 
the depravity of another evening world. He 
studies our amusing, apparently self-willed 
deformities almost as if what mattered was their 
intrinsic comic value, almost as if he did not 
know that the pressu-es that create them are 
beyond the control of the individual will; yet 
his whole way of looking at them is ultimately 
conditioned by the political and psychological 
preoccupations of his contemporaries, and that 
to a degree most unusual in English intellectuals. 
On the face of it nothing coulcTbe more dispirit¬ 
ing than an oeuvre of which the main theme is 
escape from Mother, enacted against sketches of 
a decaying continent. But Mr. Isherwood is not 
serious, and so the Berlin stories, conceited 
variations on a desperate theme, are read by 
everybody in paperback editions. 1 remember the 
excitement when Sally Bowles came out, and 
my despondency when it lasted no longer than 
the lecture during which I read it. It is still read 
in the same way, for fun. And Mr. Norris is, so 
far as I know, the only character of Thirties* 
Action with any of the old Dickensian extra- 
Actional prestige. 

Being farcical about desperate matters is a 
trick associated with cabaret, especially German 
cabaret of the Norris epoch. It has never been 
naturalised here, except momentarily by Isher¬ 
wood himself; it would be an entertaining 
though perhaps not very rewarding enterprise to 
revive The Dog Beneath the SJ(tn, and see if 
Destructive Desmond has lost his punch. The 
whole idea of popular desperation lies also 
behind Auden’s ballads. These are highbrow 
solutions to the big problem of how to achieve 
speciAcally literary effects without shutting out 


life and politics. For the Freudian artist it is a 
problem complicated by his own alienation from 
society. Without it he wouldn’t be an artist, but 
it complicates his way of looking at public 
events, especially at a time when, in the lan¬ 
guage of Mann’s famous pronouncement, “the 
destiny of man presents its meaning in political 
terms.’’ The answer of artists big enough to 
ignore the charge of irresponsibility is Yeats’, 
or later Nabokov’s; they convert all into the 
materials of their own heterocosms. The most 
complete answer is Pasternak’s. Recently I was 
looking at an article written by Stephen Spender 
in 1942, called Literature and Public Events. 
He was unhappy about the gulf between litera¬ 
ture which ignores these events but tries to treat 
of fundamental human issues, and the frank but 
superticiai propaganda-writing of the previous 
decade. The first takes no account of forces 
which threaten its own existence; the second 
sacrifices itself to an immediate and ephemeral 
effect. What was needed, Mr. Spender thought, 
was “a kind of writing which is conscious of 
the temporal as well as the eternal, the revolu¬ 
tionary as well as the traditional.’’ He could 
hardly have guessed that the only work that 
truly answers this need should come from 
Russia; he was very likely thinking of Mr. Isher¬ 
wood—though his American activities were 
already puzzling and worrying his friends—as 
its most probable author. Those “considerable 
literary currents of opinion anxious to wash away 
the stain o^jublic life from literature’’ still flow, 
but the difficulties involved in keeping a work 
of art moderately impure were in a way at their 
most acute when Isherwood was writing. How 
to keep public events in a work of art? It tor¬ 
ments the technique as well as the conscience. 

T he issue is presented in an apparently re¬ 
laxed fashion in The World in the Evening 
(1954). Gcrda, the refugee help, stands for total 
acceptance of our condition as good—intern¬ 
ment camps, bedpans, love, everything under¬ 
stood and included. Stephen, the hero, is cut off 
from precisely this, and his relationship with 
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Gerda is one of those sex-free affairs between tor¬ 
mented men and life-accepting women that recur 
throughout Isherwood’s work. Stephen’s dead 
wife Elizabeth was a highbrow novelist whose 
work Gerda dislikes. Her characters 

seem not to care for what liappens in the world 
outside. They arc in this beautiful house, witli 
these beautiful speeches and feelings. They make 
each other happy and unhappy. But it is like a 
game. Without heart, and so clever. They arc 
quite safe, really. They arc comfortable, in spite 
of all. They weep and arc sad. But the servants 
bring them tea. 

“But, Gerda, what do you expect them to do? 
Sit around discussing politics?” “Politics I” 
Cerda’s eyes flashed. I had never seen her so pas¬ 
sionately indignant before. “People are taken in 
conccntrauon-camps and beaten and tortured and 
burned like the garbage in ovens—you call that 
politics?” 

Stephen protests that Elizabeth’s book doesn’t 
pretend to be about Hitler and the Nazis, “But,” 
answers Gerda,' “it is published first in thirty- 
four. I took specially notice of the date. How 
could one write then, and not speak of the 
Nazis? This 1 do not understand.” On her view 
of the world, there is no room for purely meta¬ 
physical distress, ffer protector is the Quaker 
Aunt Sarah, whose spiritual energies flow out¬ 
ward to the relief of suffering; and in the same 
house with them lies Stephen, physically and 
mentally encased in plaster, and smelling. 

Elizabeth, m this strange, tense book —for the 
appearance of relaxation is entirely superficial— 
is representative not merely of a style to be 
escaped from, but also of a mother to be 
defeated; and the whole work is really a literary 
battlefield upon which the political and the 
psychological interests fight it out. The result is 
not always happy; the passage I have quoted 
comes from an episode that nobody would attri¬ 
bute to a master of dialogue, and there arc a good 
many like it. Yet the opening chapter is a superb 
beginning to a book in which sexual failure and 
irresponsibility are indices of a general collapse 
of communication between persons; the Holly¬ 
wood party, all white tuxedos and moir^ cum¬ 
merbunds, money and ennui, and Stephen ready 
to bellow with despair, “like an animal trapped 
in a swamp.” He finds his wife making love 
with a man who has already made a pass at 
him; they arc in a hideous children’s hut—“two 
mating giants filled the dwarf world of the doll’s 
house.” He batters on the roof, then rushes home 
to tear her clothes and scrawl dirty words on her 
mirror. He is beset with the feeling that he does 
not exist; then he flies to Aunt Sarah, and has 

* TAe Memorial. By Christopher Isherwood. 
Hogarth Press. los. 6d 


his Groddcckian road accident. Excused from 
participation in life, he talks to Gerda, to Sarah, 
to two homosexual lovers. Quaker “together¬ 
ness” enfolds him; he measures and admits the 
impurities of the past. Stephen, at the end, is cele¬ 
brating an a-scxual reconciliation with his wife, 
and waiting for a convoy to the European war. 

The World in the Evening is a much more 
elaborate book than this suggests. People found 
it disappointing because it was as unlike the 
Berlin books—and Prater Violet —as it could 
well be, coming out of the same skull. Yet it is 
by no means so unlike ThetMemorial* (1932) 
which has just been re-issued. Here also Isher¬ 
wood, with a different diagnostic method, ex¬ 
plains the time’s deformity. Such aetiological 
enquiries impose upon the novelist, as upon the 
physician, a technique of flashbacks, confronta¬ 
tions of cause and symptom. This necessity 
happens to have made The Memorial a more 
difficult book than The World in the Evening, 
but the two books are as it were linked behind 
the backs of the Berlin stories. (Mary Scriven 
carries on into the second book, still dressing 
up as Queen Victoria). The later book is less 
ambitious and more expository in method, cer¬ 
tainly; it came after the flight from art, from 
the Elizabeth kind of novel, in the Berlin books. 
The Memorial is altogether more serious, and 
equally desperate. The best way to put this is 
in terms of Isherwood’s theory of High Camp, 
as expounded by the doctor, Charles, in The 
World in the Evening. 

True High Camp always has an underlying 
seriousness. You can’t camp about somelhing you 
don’t take seriously. You’re not making fun of 
it; you’re making fun out of it. You’re expressing 
what’s basically serious to you in terms of fun 
and artifice and elegance. Baroque art is largely 
camp about religion. The Ballet is camp about 
love.... It’s terribly hard to define. You have to 
meditate on it and feel it intuitively, like Lao- 
Tze’s Tao. 

The Berlin stories are High Camp about civilisa¬ 
tion; The World in the Evening is decadent 
Camp; The Memorial was written while the 
idea was germinating, and is pre- or proto-Camp. 

This isn’t quite accurate, since The Lost can¬ 
not, in its unfinished state, quite qualify as 
High; High demands not only unclassical 
tumult and asymmetry but the full basic pattern. 
But everybody knows how close it comes, even 
now, to establishing recondite harmonies be¬ 
tween the absurd and the desperate, between 
private posture and public disaster. Even in Sally 
Bowles there is a run on the banks; as the funeral 
of Herman Muller passes endlessly but, it seems, 
irrelevantly by, Christopher merely reflects that 
both he and Sally are lost. Nazis and Com¬ 
munists dispute possession of a city full of 
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amusing perverts. The principal charaaers are 
all declassis, even Sally. Their dealings with the 
poor are ambiguous, sexual as well as social. 
Christopher is a camera; but Mr. Isherwood was 
not a camera so much as a choreographer, so 
much “on the side of the forces that make a 
work of art”—we learn from Mr. Spender’s 
autobiography—that he made reality dance to 
his orders. He wanted a work of art, but the 
High Camp kind, not the Elizabeth kind, or 
The Memorial kind. 

Yet The Memorial is certainly a work of art. 
The central event is the erection in 1920 of a 
war memorial in a small town deep in Man¬ 
chester’s Cheshire fringe. (Isherwood is deftly 
convincing about this locality; he even gets 
Stockport right, which I suppose nobody else 
has ever done. It is probably worth remembering 
that he comes from the Gaskcll country, think¬ 
ing not so much of Cranford as of North and 
South ^ Some of the people who come to the 
ceremony we have met before, though eight 
years later, in the first section of the book, which 
has a somewhat Conradian time-scheme. But 
the main group consists of gentry from the Hall: 
Mrs. Vernon, widow of the heir, and her tor¬ 
mented son Eric; the old Mr. Vernon, helpless 
from a stroke, fat, mindless, happy, much too 
far gone to care a damn about the memorial. 
They arrive in a carriage. Mrs. Vernon, in her 
black, is full of a grief in which the genuine 
and the bogus arc hopelessly mingled. Eric, 
coping with his stammer and his mother, 
belongs nowhere, is equally at a loss in the Hall, 
at school, at Cambridge; a true Isherwood char¬ 
acter, with no way in. The Bishop officiates, and 
Ramsbotham, an aspiring member of the manu¬ 
facturing classes, sees to the Vernon wreath. As 
they get into their archaic carriage after the cere¬ 
mony they arc observed by a friend of the dead 
Vernon, who thinks, ‘‘seeing the doll in her 
black, the slobbering old man, the gawky boy..., 
This is what we’ve got left of Richard.” 

This friend, Edward Blake, is a shell-shocked 
pilot, who eight years later, wc know, tried to 
kill himself in Berlin. He is homosexual and 
alienated, except in so far as his friend Mar¬ 
garet holds him in. He is with Mary Scriven, 
a Bohemian daughter of old Vernon, to whom 
the ceremony also means very little. 'Wc know 
her as she is to be, as wc know Mrs. Vernon, 
still enjoying her bereavement, and Eric, busily 
engaged in good works. But the gap between 
1920 and 1928 is filled by another section, deal¬ 
ing with Cambridge, with Eric, and Mary 
Scriven’s rootless son, who takes up witn 
Edward Blake. Finally, in 1929, Mary and 
Edward, with friends, drive down to the old 
house overnight. It is owned by Ramsbotham, 
and has nothing whatsoever for them. There 
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follow two cxcmpla of post-war impotence: 
Mrs. Vernon, utterly submerged in her role as 
war widow, with Major Charlesworth her 
admirer, who is lost in his delusions concerning 
her grief and purity; then Edward, living 
a-scxually with the understanding Margaret. 
Lastly we see Edward, exiled again in Germany, 
now with a boy who knows only by hearsay 
about the war, the fall of modern man. 

It is difficult to give much idea of The 
Memorial, of the careful structuring and the 
compulsive stresses. It is, however, a book of 
enormous skill, heavy but without redundancy. 
“It was to be about war,” wrote Isherwood, “not 
the War itself but the effect of the idea of ‘War’ 
on my generation.... I was out to write an epic; 
a potted epic; an epic disguised as a drawing¬ 
room comedy.” The determination, epic though 
it may be, to drape everything round a few cen¬ 
tral episodes involves having people remember 
rather than act; this becomes noticeable and irri¬ 
tating. And there is a tendency to slide over the 
sill of irony into identification with the manner 
criticised: “Anne was plunging into a simple but 
very smart frock,” or, “Oh, it was cruelly un¬ 
just, it was fiendish that she should have so 
many sorrows to bear.” Yet The Memorial is 
the best completed novel of a most distinguished 
writer: a genuine interpretation of the times. 

M r. ANTHONY POWELL is about the 
same age as Mr. Isherwood and had writ¬ 
ten several novels before the war; these, though 
well spoken of, seem never to have had their full 
due, and one hopes that the prestige of his post¬ 
war series will not permanently obscure them, for 
Afternoon Men and From a View to a Death 
arc among the best work of the period. Granted 
so great a gift, he could hardly fail, when he 
applied himself to an elaborate interpreta¬ 
tion of the times, to produce a fiction of extra¬ 
ordinary quality. Mr. Powell’s farce is more 
relaxed than isherwood’s, and he has not the 
dedicated intellectual’s fierce submission to ideas; 
but his business is similar, having to do with 
lost souls and disordered times. I do not sec 
why critics, like everybody else, may not some¬ 
times like the good better than its enemy the 
best, and I confess to a preference for the pre¬ 
war Powell, without denying the interesting con¬ 
tinuity between early and late or the difference 
in the size of the achievement. But even if one 
has this preference it remains true that with the 
publication of A Question of Upbringing and A 
Buyers Market (1951, 1952) one felt the presence 
of something new and distinguished, a manner 
not only individual but potent enough to pro- 

• Casanopa’s Chinese Restaurant. By Anthony 
PowBLL. Heinemann. x6s. 


vokc involuntary imitation. For a while one saw 
people in a new way; they behaved like acrobats 
in a slow-motion him. The absurdity of these 
people was suddenly enriched when one imagin¬ 
atively slowed down their behaviour. The 
famous business of Widmerpool and the sugar- 
sifter is not, at normal speed, very funny. You 
have enormously to prolong its running time to 
make it so. This is one of the basic Powell 
devices; another is the farcical extension of a 
simple event or remark by means of some unpre- 
dictably remote but apt analogy or illustration. 
There are a few examples of this in the new 
book,* but not enough to keep one really happy. 

“Lady Warminster accepted St. John Clarke’s 
hand carefully, almost with surprise, immediately 
relinquishing it, as if the texture or temperature 
of the flesh dissatisfied her.” 


A variation of this is prolongation by absurd 
inference. 


“People like myself look forward to a social 
revolution in a country that has remained feudal 
far too long,” said St. John Clarke, speaking now 
almost benignly, as if the war in Spain was being 
carried on just to please him personally, and he 
himself could not help being flattered by the fact. 

These are choreographical quirks in the huge 
circular dance, to use the figure in terms of 
which Mr, Powell asks us to understand his 
scheme. His characters are like the Seasons in 
Poussin’s picture, “moving hand in hand in in¬ 
tricate measure: stepping slowly, methodically, 
sometimes a trifle awkwardly, in evolutions that 
take recognisable shape: or breaking into mean¬ 
ingless gyrations.” More and more dancers 
crowd in; this new book has many of the 
familiar figures but has much to say of two en¬ 
tirely new ones, the musician Moreland and the 
music critic Maclintick, whose marriages are the 
main interest of this instalment. Stringham and 
Widmerpool whizz into view, each performing 
a brilliant comic pas seul before vanishing. 

One hopes that somebody will reprint over 
here Arthur Mizcncr’s recent article on Powell 
in Kenyon Review, it has a fault often to be 
found in sensitive criticism, the taking of the 
will for the deed, but it has the great virtue of 
clarifying the design and the proportions of 
Powell’s enterprise. Mizener indicates, for 
example, the antithesis between two important 
groups of characters, roughly speaking the men 
or will and the men of imagination. Widmer¬ 
pool, though consistently absurd, heads the first, 
and the delightful disintegrating Stringham the 
second group. A second valuable insight defines 
the novelist’s trick of focusing a situation in 
terms of a work of art. There are a great many 
such moments, and of course the Poussin 
dominates them all. Mizener has little but praise 
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for work he calls "enormouslv iatelligent but 
completely untheoretical,” and for the rendering 
ot “experience undistorted by doctrine.” 

All these qualities are to be found in 
Casanova s Chinese Restaurant. The dance con¬ 
tinues “slowly, methodically, a trifle awk¬ 
wardly.” A trine too awkwardly, perhaps. There 
is a certain lack of grace in the episodic con¬ 
struction; the dancers shuffle or are pushed 
towards the dinners and the parties where the 
choreographer wants them. Mr. Powell’s prose 
has a very individual gait, but at times one feels 
its feet get in the way: 

“A habit of Moreland’s was to persist eternally 
with any subject that caught his fancy, a charac¬ 
teristic to intensify in him resolute approach to a 
few things after jettisoning most outward forms 
of seriousness.” 

This I find obscure, and the observations of 
Jenkins, though frequently unexpected, arc 
clearly not intended to be gnomic. 

In this book there is reinforcement for the 
party of the men of will, the Widmcrpools and 
Quiggins, new men, mechanical men who clank 
absurdly around a changed world and scoop the 
prizes. In the corridors of a nursing home there 
is a chance meeting between a number of char¬ 
acters touched in one way or another with 
sterility: Moreland, whose wife is about to bear 
a child that dies, Jenkins, whose wife has had 
a miscarriage, and Widmerpool, who is suffer¬ 
ing from boils. An obstetrician, a Widmerpolitan 
figure, is also of the group; he lectures them on 
abortion and is excessively respectful to the most 
powerful man present, Widmerpool, whose way 
of life is apparently affecting the professions. 

The disordered times of which these people 
are symptoms arc deftly and undemonstratively 
sketched; there is a faint oslinato of Spanish 
War and Abdication, bur the dancers vary the 
rhythm with awkward, self-destructive freedom: 
Moreland with his actress wife, Maclintick with 
bis shrew, Mrs. Foxe and her dancer friend. Yet 
“most things turn out to be appropriate,” as we 
arc told at the outset. The book is planned— 
however untheoretical its author—after the 
manner attributed by the schoolmen to God: 
absolutely, but allowing for contingency. It con¬ 
centrates on marriage, and even if marriage is 
bound to be disastrous no one can absolutely 
foresee, out of the million possibilities, exactly 
how any particular union will decay. The 
restaurant of the title, and the conversations held 
there, suggest that modern marriage is signifi¬ 
cantly messy, the sensuality of the imaginative 
and the power-longings of the men of will ex¬ 
ceptionally difficult to reconcile. Moreland, the 
composer, marries his princesse lointaine. Mac¬ 
lintick binds himself to a fountain of perpetual 
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Hedley V. Cooke 

‘When Mr. Cooke says that “a crying need 
has arisen for an unbiased appraisal of Israel”, 
few would disagree with him. Boldly he sets 
out to fill the gap, and on the whole it must 
be said that he succeeds... he knows the 
country well, has studied deeply, and worries 
away at every problem with tenacious 
honesty ’—JTte Times 25s 

BRITISH LABOUR 
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The long and bitter debate over nationalisa¬ 
tion within the Labour party gives more-than- 
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of the sources and motives of the Labour 
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This is the full inside story of Stalin’s con¬ 
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an apparatus of personal dictatorship. The 
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recrimination and commits suicide when cut off 
from it. Stringham’s only valid relationship is 
with a terrible female keeper. Widmerpool has 
abandoned the whole idea. Nobody has children 
except the previous generation (Lady Moreland 
has seven). These sterile marital agonies assume 
unpredictable comic forms—indeed, the scene in 
which Stringham and Mrs. Maclintick discuss 
marriage is as good as the best Powell (“I shall 
never listen to an orchestra again without the 
most painful speculations about the home life 
of the players”). But underlying these antics are 
hard-headed, predestined patterns, suggested for 
example by the image of tW Ghost Railway, the 
train “fingered by spectral hands, moving at last 
with dreadful, ever-increasing momentum to¬ 
wards a shape that lay across the line.” And to 
set us all at a distance where the pattern and 
the antics are simultaneously perceptible, there 
is the emblem of the opening page, “the mystery 
which dominates vistas framed by a ruined 
door.” 

Whether the distance is made great enough is 
the problem; for sometimes the discrepancy 
between the general and the particular move¬ 
ment is so wide that the dance seems not to be 
a dance. There are moments when awkward 
hurly-burly, or some exquisitely absurd gesture 
seen in slow close-up, diminish the sense of 
design, the feeling that everything is appropriate. 
But as yet it is impossible to say whether these 
failures are attributable to the author or to the 
reader. What is clear is the status of this attempt 
to interpret the times. Mr. isherwood, one can 
hardly doubt, would admit its right to belong 
to that very exalted style. High Camp. 

Rebels and Revolutionaries 

The Rebels; By Brian Crozier. Chatto & 
Windus. 2IS. 

T here seem to have been more rebellions 
going on since the second World War—or 
at any rate there is more rebelliousness in the air 
—than at any previous time that can be rcadilv 
recalled. The publication of Mr. Crozicr’s boos 
is itself evidence in point: its title will not cause 
anyone to wonder who and what it is .about. It 
can be argued that the appearance is delusive, 
that there have always been just as many rebels 
in Mr. Crozier’s sense as there arc to-day, and 
that there arc special but specious reasons why 
things arc accidentally made to look different. 
One such reason is that the term “rebel” is much 
more loosely used than it used to be, to cover 
anybody from Mr. Gerald Nabarro to Jomo 
Kenyatta. Another is that there are far more 
governments and institutions to rebel against— 


between eighty and a hundred sovereign states, 
for instance, as against barely a dozen powers 
which shared the effective control of mankind a 
century ago. A third reason is the vast growth 
of publicity. 

The third is the decisive reason, for without 
it Mr. Crozier’s book could never have been 
written. Rebellions may be no harder to suppress 
than they used to be, but it is incomparably 
harder to suppress the fact that they arc happen¬ 
ing. True, it is still not impossible. Very little 
is known of some rebellions that are believed to 
have happened in the U.S.S.R^ in the last gener¬ 
ation, and still less of events inside China since 
1949. Even outside die Iron Curtain some rebel¬ 
lions have been almost successfully concealed: 
for instance, those against the French in Algeria 
in 1945 and in Madagascar in 1947. Since ex 
hypothesi nothing is known about cases where 
complete success has been achieved by censor¬ 
ship, it must lie added that there could easily 
have been other cases. For instance, the outside 
world knows virtually nothing about what goes 
on, for good or evil, in Portugal’s African 
dependencies, Angola and Mozambique; but it 
would be surprising if they had been totally un¬ 
touched by the “wind of change” blowing across 
Africa. 

It must still be supposed, as a general rule, 
that very few rebellions pass unnoticed in the 
middle of the 20th century. Even where the 
organs of suppression (both of the rebels and of 
the news) are most efficient, the world still gen¬ 
erally learns a good deal: witness Hungary in 
1956 and Tibet in 1959. These arc, of course, 
cases which occurred on the outer periphery of 
the Communist bloc, so that all communication 
of news could not be severed, and even a num¬ 
ber of refugees from oppression and survivors 
of rebellion escaped to tell the talc outside; and 
the same is true of the rising in the eastern 
sector of Berlin and East Germany in June, 
1953. some news, however restricted and un¬ 
certain, seeps out nowadays even from within 
the depths of the Soviet empire—for instance, of 
the resistance in Georgia to the dethronement of 
Stalin by Khrushchev at the XXth Party Con¬ 
gress in 1956. So even if it cannot be assumed 
that there is a complete range of evidence to 
study, or even a complete list to be drawn up, 
of all the rebellions, great and small, that have 
disturbed authority in different parts of the 
world since the .second World War, there is 
without doubt enough material available to 
make possible a comprehensive study of the kind 
that Mr. Crozier has attempted. Whether or not 
significant generalisation from it is possible is 
another question; but if,^the answer were to be 
negative, it would not be so on account of short¬ 
age of evidence. 
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Th« first problem, indeed, is one of selection. 
This is a problem of definition: what is a rebel¬ 
lion? In lexicological terms, the word has a 
rather negative connotation. It suggests resist¬ 
ance to authority, and determination to over¬ 
throw authority; but in itself it does not suggest 
any positive purpose beyond that. A rebel is 
“agin the government,” but he is not necessarily 
“for” anything in its place. Some rebels have 
nothing particular in mind, except that the 

f )rcsent situation is intolerable and must be 
iquidated, but pursue the logic of their opposi¬ 
tion to no positive conclusion. These are the 
rebels of despair, such as those of East Berlin 
in 1953. Other rebels are those who have no par¬ 
ticular grudge against the existing system but 
only against the people running it. They think 
that they could personally do the same job 
better: such arc most of the successive dictators 
of Latin America. Others seek not merely to 
overthrow a particular administration and to 
usurp its place, but to destroy and replace the 
whole framework of society, to transform the 
constitution, or to alter the sovereign status of 
the community in which they live. These last 
are not simply rebels but revolutionaries. 

The great majority of Mr. Crozier’s specimens 
fall into the last category, which is what makes 
them interesting. I'hcy arc more conmlicated 
than the rebels of the' Middle Ages in England 
(or even more recent times in the Balkans and 
the Middle East) who wanted simply to replace 
one dynasty by another of the same kind. They 
are men who want not only to overthrow 
authority and to usurp power but to replace the 
existing order by a new one of which tney have 
a strong positive conception: whether Com¬ 
munism, as in the case of Ho Chi Minh and 
Markos Vaphiadis; or social democracy, as in 
the case of Imre Nagy; or national indepen¬ 
dence, as in the case of Hastings Banda and 
Ferhat Abbas; or a transfer from one national 
sovereignty to another, as in the case of Arch¬ 
bishop Makarios; or reversion to an atavistic 
ideal, as in the case of fomo Kenyatta. All these 
are not simply rebels but also revolutionaries. 

The distinction is important, because in many 
cases both processes, rebellion and revolution, 
arc going on at the same time; and often they 
are pulling in sharply different directions. The 
classic example from history is the American 
War of Independence, in which on the one hand 
a landed aristocracy across the Atlantic was 
engaged in freeing itself from a similar landed 
aristocracy in Britain, without any intention of 
changing its way of life or system of govern¬ 
ment; while on Ae other hand many of the fol¬ 
lowers and supporters of the war of indepen- 
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dence, inspired not so much by the doctrines of 
Jefferson as by those of Tom Paine, were simul¬ 
taneously struggling for a new social order. The 
former were only rebels, the latter were also 
revolutionaries; to the former, freedom and in¬ 
dependence were essentially extensive relations 
with foreign powers, to the latter they were also 
intensive relations within their own society. It is 
robable that the same two conflicting attitudes 
ave been at work in many, if not most, his¬ 
torical insurrections: certainly in the French 
Revolution and in 1848, for instance; and also, 
to take two less well-known but neatly balanced 
examples, in the Greek war of independence in 
the 1820’s and the Turkish war of independence 
a century later. The same distinction seems to 
apply to-day: all revolutions are rebellions, but 
not all rcl)ellions are also revolutions. 

Mr. Crozier’s best chapters arc, not un¬ 
expectedly, those concerned with rebels who are 
also in this sense revolutionaries: Ho Chi Minh 
and Vo Nguyen Giap (and in these cases he has 
the advantage of an expert knowledge of South- 
East Asia); General Grivas and Archbishop 
Makarios; Jomo Kcnyatta and Hastings Banda; 
Belkacim Krim and Bcnbella. All these were 
(or are) inspired by a burning image of the new 
order which they wished to substitute for die 
intolerable old. They are the stuff of which great 
dramas arc made. The non-doctrinaire rebel, 
fired merely by personal ambition or by the con¬ 
viction that he can manage things better or 
simply by the sense that things arc too intoler¬ 
able to be allowed to go on, is a less inspiring 
ihcnomcnon. There arc several in Mr. Crozicr’s 
)ook, but it is noteworthy that their names make 
css impact: for instance, the leaders of what 
he calls "post-colonial” insurrections in formerly 
dependent territories, such as Burma, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines; and even Fidel Castro in 
Cuba may prove, when the dust has settled, to 
be merely one of these. On the other hand, there 
are a number of interesting revolutionaries 
whom Mr. Crozicr, by a self-denying ordinance 
of his own devising, has.chosen to exclude from 
consideration altogether. 

His limitation is defined in the following 
paragraph from the preface: 

You will notice that all the insurrections or 
terrorist movements I have dealt with were 
launched against superior odds, nearly all by 
civilians turned soldier. I have not attempted to 
deal with successful coups d'itat, such as those 
that killed off the Fourth Republic in France, 
deprived P^ron of his power in Argentina, or 
turned Egypt and Iraq into republics. This docs 
not mean that I regard these coups d'itat as un¬ 
important; merely that the line I have drawn 
excludes the overthrow of institutions by the 
legitimate armed forces. 


It also probably means something more: that 
Mr. Crozier is more interested in rebellions than 
rebels, in the process than the people. For by ex¬ 
cluding the “successful coup d'hai' which is 
over and done with in a few hours, he has also 
excluded a number of particularly important 
revolutionaries, who can hardly be denied the 
title of “rebel”: President Nasser, General 
Abboud, and most recently of all. General 
Gursel. The only reason why they are excluded 
is, in effect, because they succeeded too Quickly. 

A rebellion, then, in Mr. Crozier’s definition, 
is necessarily a long-drawn-out affair: long- 
drawn-out, that is, after its outbreak. The pre¬ 
liminary period of conspiracy before the moment 
of insurrection is generally also lengthy, whether 
success follows immediately or not; and in this 
too Mr. Crozier is also profoundly interested, 
but only in those cases where the moment of 
insurrection was succeeded by a prolonged 
struggle, whether it ended in success (as in Viet¬ 
nam) or in failure (as in Malaya) or in some 
unexpected and unintended compromise mid¬ 
way between the two (as in Cypru.s). On the 
other hand, his definition is sufficiently elastic 
to include some rebels, such as Kwamc 
Nkrumah and Habib Bourguiba, whom circum¬ 
stances never obliged to organise'large-scale and 
sustained armed revolts, because the existing 
authorities saw the wisdom of compromise with 
them in time. These were in effect rebels who 
were deprived of the opportunity of rebellion 
in the extreme sense; and they arc included 
because the British and French Governments’ 
treatment of them furnishes Mr. Crozier with 
an example of the way to avoid the catastrophes 
of Kenya or Vietnam. 

The lessons of the book arc in fact lessons 
about rebellions rather than about rebels. Not 
all Mr. Crozicr’s inferences arc new, but they 
arc valuable for being reinforced by a compre¬ 
hensive marshalling of the evidence. One lesson 
is that rebellions often break out ajter rather 
than before the ruling power has instituted 
reforms; and perhaps this observation might be 
generalised in the principle that they arc always 
precipitated by the realisation that the ruling 
power is in an ultimately fatal decline, of which 
relaxation of oppression may be one of the 
symptoms. Another lesson is that although 
rebellions can be greatly helped by external aid 
and encouragement, they cannot be started by 
foreign intervention alone. If that principle had 
been sufficiently appreciated, the Russians would 
not have made the mistake of alleging that the 
Hungarian revolt in 1956 was caused oy provo¬ 
cateurs from the Wcst;‘«nor would the British 
Government have deceived itself for so long that 
the rising in Cyprus was the work of Greek 
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thugs from mainland Greece, when in fact it 
was virtually impossible to name a single lead¬ 
ing figure in E.O.K.A. who was not a Cypriot 
hy birth. Finally, Mr. Crozicr raises the interest¬ 
ing question whether any of the rebellions which 
he discusses could have been averted by 
appropriate action in good time on the part of 
the ruling authority. 

He is righdy cautious in answering this ques¬ 
tion. It is, he suggests, “axiomatic that no 
government will willingly buy a settlement at a 
price that drives it out of office.” And this 
axiom, he argues, ruled out any possibility of 
forestalling the rising in Algeria, since “the 
price of tranquillity among the Algerian 
Moslems in 1954 was independence, and no 
French Government that showed itself willing 
to pay it would have lasted more than twenty- 
four hours.” He argues similarly about Cyprus 
at the same date. In neither case does he con¬ 
sider the possibility that the risings could have 
been forestalled by much earlier action: immedi¬ 
ately after the war, for instance, when a new 
constitution was promulgated in France but left 
to remain a dead letter in Algeria; or when the 
British Labour Government seriously considered 
the cession of Cyprus to Greece in 1945, but 
yielded to pressure from the Colonial Office. It 
might even so be argu'*d that both cases in fact 
illustrate a far more important and discouraging 
(because probably irremovable) difficulty, which 
is that governments nowadays almost always 
have so many simultaneous crises on their 
agenda that there is no time or energy left for 
situations which are temporarily dormant or not 
yet critical. That is why, as Mr. Crozier points 
out, governments always seem to be taken by 
surprise. 

There is one other difficulty, particularly rele¬ 
vant to the future, which is not among the 
lessons brought out by Mr. Crozier. This is that 
in order to avert rebellions by handing over 
power in a timely and orderly fashion, a colonial 
power must have someone unmistakable to hand 
it over to. In some cases the colonial power pre¬ 
served enough of the pre-existing social and 
constitutional order to make this possible even a 
generation or more later: the French in Morocco, 
tor instance, and the British in Cyprus (both 
being cases in which religious and political 
leadership were naturally combined). But in 
other cases either there never was a recognised 
ruling class or family, or the old order was so 
completely wiped out by the colonial power as 
to make revival impossinlc: India, Algeria, and 
most African colonies are examples. In these 
cases, there simply are no obvious, ready-made 
hands to place power in, no natural leaders to 
compromise witti, until the rebel with whom the 
future lies has fully emerged; and by then the 
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A collection of Essays and Lectures rang¬ 
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logue in Novels and Plays, Hazlitt’s Liber 
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rebellion has generally already begun, so that it 
is too late. In many of these latter-day cases, too, 
the colonial situation is complicated by a large 
population of European settlers, so that the 
ruling power may well have two simultaneous 
and mutually antagonistic rebellions on its 
hands. 

Everything points to the probability that the 
Age of Rebellions, which has no known his¬ 
torical beginning, has also no foreseeable end. 
Some current rebellions seem in the nature of 
things interminable; others will be terminated 
only by sowing the seed of their successors; the 
seeds of yet others still lie unsuspected in the 
womb of lime, if they are even already there. 
A theory of rcltcllion can perhaps be elaborated: 
“stasiology” would be no more bizarre than 
some other social sciences that have recently 
burgeoned; and Mr. Crozicr has made a 
pioneering contribution to it. But the science of 
preventing rebellions, except by surrender, will 
never be devised. Even crushing them is only an 
interim measure. It is worth remembering, for 
instance, that the first major Greek rising against 
the Turks came not in 1821 but half a century 
earlier, and was successfully supprcs.scd. Rebel¬ 
lions will continue to occur as long as .some men 
regard it as their right or duty to rule others, 
and as long as some of those others regard it as 
their right or duty to resist that rule. And that 
looks likely to be as long as there are human 
beings in the world. 

C. M. Woodhouse 


Three Novels 

when the Kissing had to Stop. By Ojnstantine 
FitzGibbon. Cassell. i6s. 

Mr. Love and Justice. By Colin MacInnes. 
MacCibbon & Kee. 15s. 

The Evidence of Love. By Dan Jacobson. 
Weidenfeld Sr Nicolson. 15s. 

O NE of the many ways of dividing novels 
into categories—always supposing that the 
critic wishes to undertake this only occasionally 
enlightening operation—is to distinguish be¬ 
tween “novels of character" and “novels of 
plot." In the one interest is centred on a revela¬ 
tion of human character, which is developed 
throughout the book and which does not neces¬ 
sarily depend on any very striking series of inci¬ 
dents. In the other the individual actors are over* 


sliadowed by the comedy or tra^dv in which 
they appear. In Le Rouge et le Noir, for instance, 
we might think first of Julien Sorel (in La 
Chartreuse de Parme we certainly think first ot 
Fabrice del Dongo), but in a novel by Malraux 
the memory which remains is of the Chinese 
revolution or the Spanish civil war. Nor is the 
dating accidental. There is a sense in which the 
novel of plot is more essentially modern and 
the novel of character a leisurely, idiosyncratic, 
19th-century affair, though once we start talking 
of “plot” (as distinct from “theme”), it has a 
recognisable pedigree in the picaresque 18th, the 
Trollopean and Ouida-esque 19th century. 

In France the novel of character is certainly 
dSmodS. The modern French novel has con¬ 
cerned itself with the representation of man’s 
unalterably dc.spcratc position in the universe, 
and, since such a demonstration requires the 
subjection of individuals to a common pressure- 
cooker of situation rather than analytical differ¬ 
entiation between them, the more intense the 
heat generated by the plot the better. Particu¬ 
larly since the extremity of the incident serves 
to conceal the fact that the basic situation 
remains static—no more able to evolve than the 
human condition itself. 

But this is France. In England the revelation 
of human nature in depth (on which the great 
classic novels of both countries depend) has 
usually been considered necessary to the writing 
of novels. Apart from thrillers and Science 
Fiction, the English novel is still one which pro¬ 
ceeds by traditional techniques to a gradual dis¬ 
closure of individual terms in the human 
equation rather than considering the HCFs and 
LCMs of man taken in the metaphysical mass. 

It is, therefore, something of a surprise to find 
two novels which depend almost totally on plot 
(and a clearly didactic plot at that) for their 
effect. In Constantine FitzGibbon’s When the 
Kissing had to Stop we have that rare thing: a 
political novel. Mr. FitzGibbon envisages a 
Biitain in which anti-nuclear government has 
been swept to power. Anti-Americanism, paci¬ 
fism, and Left-wing abstractions combine to get 
rid of the bomb and of the American alliance— 
every means of defending the country. Ignor¬ 
ance and complacency let them do it (the Times 
leader on the new government is headed “A 
Steady Team”). A puritanical campaign against 
vice gives the police special powers which are 
used by careerist politicians and concealed 
tctalitarians to suppress opposition to their 
policy. The U.S.S.R. sends first inspection teams, 
then airborne divisions. Undesirables are 
liquidated. “It was a wet autumn and cold 
winter, in England.” ** 

This grim story is developed with frightening 
realism and a lively sense of satire. Here the 
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plot is everything. It grips by the unpleasant 
plausibility of its message: it could happen here. 
Inevitably, with so powerful a theme, the weak¬ 
ness of the book resides in the sub-plot and the 
various intrigues (amorous and otherwise) 
between the characters through whom the story 
is narrated. Perhaps Mr. FitzGibbon would have 
done better to treat his subject as a straight 
political narration (in the SF manner) rather 
than through the eyes of private individuals. 
This would have allowed him to iron out one 
or two improbabilities and awkward transitions: 
I fancy we have still a number of years before 
we sec prostitutes in the Bayswatcr Road wear¬ 
ing coats and nothing else. 

But Mr. FitzGibbon’s political sense is so acute 
and his satire so penetrating that he carries his 
appalled reader along with him. There is, for 
instance, the scene where the old Socialist 
idealist Leonard Braithwaite, now Prime 
Minister, on a visit to Moscow and overcome by 
vodka, gives a toast inspired by his memories 
of the Thirties and the death of his son in Spain: 
“Arms for Spain! ” 

The interpreter hesitated. What could the 
Englishman mean? Monarchist, N.A.T.O., capi¬ 
talist, American-dominated Spain? Arms for 
Spain? Bombs on Spain? What did the man 
mean? 

This is cruel in its way, but, I think, 
deservedly so. Statesmen who cling to outmoded 
ideals at the expense of their country arc not fit 
objects for compassion. Mr. FitzGibbon is, in¬ 
deed, exceptionally tough-minded (his sketch of 
Mark Vernon back from Siberia after defecting 
to the U.S.S.R. some years before is another in¬ 
stance of this), and I suppose that this is what 
has caused one reviewer to use the word 
“wicked” in connection with his book. To point 
out the possible consequences of exceedingly 
foolish political attitudes hardly seems to deserve 
this adjective, but Mr. FitzGibbon’s offence is 
more heinous than that. His book is too frighten¬ 
ing and unpleasant. He has blown the gaff on 
the mixture of cowardice, prejudice, and illusion 
with which many people in this country are pre¬ 
pared to sustain themselves and which bears a 
recognisable affinity to that sedulously touted in 
France between 1936 and 1940. Substitute Britain 
for the U.S.A. and Germany for Russia, and 
you have a fair selection of the arguments which 
led to Vichy and then to Sigmaringen. When 
the Kissing had to Stop should be read, but in 
some quarters it will hardly be forgiven. 

M a. FITZGIBBON Concentrates on a plot 
which is fiercely interesting in itself to the 
almost total exclusion of character. Colin Mac- 
lones’s Mr. Love and Justice does not, go in 


much for character either, but his substitute far 
it is different. Against a background of low life 
in London he places a story of allegorical sym¬ 
metry. Mr. Love is a ponce, and Mr. Justice is a 
policeman. Both of them are set apart from 
society by their professions; both of them have 
girls who get them in bad with authority; both 
of them come to grief at the hands of expert 
practitioners of their respective callings: the star 
ponce and the star sleuth; both of them end up 
in hospital swapping home truths about life: 

“Well, Frankie, tell me I What else do people 
believe in any more but just authority I Whatever 
it may represent?” 

“That’s it: Nothing at all! Not religions, any¬ 
way. As religions have got weaker coppers have 
got stronger—you ever noticed that? The cop is 
the priest of the 20 th century inspiring and, if 
you are obedient giving you absolution. But there 
is one very, very big difference from the old 
religions. The god of the coppers is the copper: 
you’re the priests of a religion without a god.’ 

This passage is by no means the only piece of 
moralising in Mr. Maclnncs’ novel, but it may 
serve to suggest what is wrong with it. To worK 
simultaneously in the conventions of Defoe and 
Dostoievsky is hardly possible, and Mr. Mao 
Innes is much, much better when he is in his 
Defoe incarnation. As a tabeau-vivant of the 
seamy side of London life Mr. Love and 
Justice is excellent. Rackets arc exposed, thieves’ 
cant reproduced, and the warmth of the thieves’ 
kitchen (or whore’s flat) conveyed with gusto 
and an eye for comedy. Defoe is the correct com¬ 
parison here, for Mr. Maclnncs has just that air 
of revelling in his cops and ponces and whores, 
which was fairly common in the i8th century, 
but which has largely been lost in a less vitm 
age. All this side of the novel is very well written 
and very funny. 

But tne one thing that a picaresque novel of 
low life should avoid is starting to draw morals. 
Not only does Mr. Maclnncs destroy belief in his 
characters by having them break into long dis¬ 
quisitions which would be more appropriate on 
the lips of Raskolnikov, but, since his whole 
novel is constructed to point a lesson, he forces 
on the reader the question of whether that lesson 
is true or not. What he is saying in Mr. Love 
and Justice is that the police have no moral 
superiority over those they pursue and that the 
rest of us have no moral superiority over either 
of them—a romantic point of view which was 
expressed a long time ago by Balzac in the char¬ 
acter of Vautrin and which, in any case, when 
insisted upon, becomes an attempt to evade the 
real problems of life in society. It is a pity that 
Mr. Maclnncs should have wasted his vitality 
as a writer in putting forward these rather facile 
paradoxes. 
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A f T E R the allegorical figures of Mr. Love and 
, Mr. Justice it is a relief to come to Dan 
Jacobson’s The Evidence of Love where a social 
problem (that of racial s^egation in South 
Africa) is dealt with most efSetively through the 
lives and love of a Cape Coloured boy and a 
white girl. The story is that of their love inter¬ 
woven with the desire of a young man, who has 
escaped from the appalling Coloured Camp in the 
South African town of Lyndhurst, not to aban¬ 
don his own people in order to gain the things 
he values in life. This dilemma is movingly 
solved in the final chapter, which in its modera¬ 
tion brings home the cruelty of apartheid more 
sharply than any denunciation could have done. 

In the story of Isabel Last and Kenneth 
Makcer there is no avoidance or oversimplifica¬ 
tion of problems. The Cape Coloured people 
arc described with all their blemishes and the 
white South Africans with their day-to-day 
virtues and decent instincts. The book is beauti¬ 
fully written (like all Mr. Jacobson’s work that 
I have come across), and the thought behind it 
often attains profundity. I do not know when 
I have read a more subtle analysis of all our 
troubles than in the description given here of 
the South African liberal’s mentality—one 
might say of the liberal mentality in general. 

What I find attractive in Mr. Jacobson’s 
writing is a lack of slickness and a deep 
humanity—a realisation that every question must 
be posetl at the level of the individual. Here, 
one thinks, is a writer who writes because he 
must. Here is a novel which, besides being a 
work of art, has the stamp of goodness on it. It 
starts from the individual human being, and 
there is certainly a moral in this. All the rest is 
transitory. 

Anthony Hartley 


Zen Arson 

The Temple of the Golden Pavilion. By 
Yukio Mishima. Translated from the Japanese 
by Ivan Morris. Seeder & Warburg. i8s. 

C ynicism is a fashionable garb worn by 
nearly all young Japanese writers to-day. 
Unlike the rentlc, experimental naturalist writers 
before World War II, most new writers arc con¬ 
temptuous of the traditions of the past, and they 
preter instead to swallow Westernisation whole. 
Such pre-war authors as Tanizaki {Some Prefer 
Nettles) and Akutagawa {Rashomon) were, 
despite a strong Western impact, products of 


their national heritage. True, tradition and 
change did affect the works of Tanizaki and 
Akutagawa but this dualism produced a type of 
literature peculiarly Japanese—a highly-polished, 
symbolic form through which ran torrents of 
strange and violent emotions. The young 
writers, on the other hand, tend to imitate T. S. 
Eliot and James Joyce, Dostoievsky and Gide 
blindly, however Japanese their themes may be. 
This ready acceptance of foreign attitudes and 
styles, without distillation, makes them seem 
like incongruous parodists rather than the 
serious artists they profess to* be. 

Yukio Mishima, the most prolific of young 
Japanese writers, is no exception. Although the 
story of his latest novel. The Temple of the 
Golden Pavilion, is a most fascinating one, his 
style seems like a pastiche of Joyce and Dostoiev¬ 
sky. Mishima, in delving frantically into the 
thoughts and feelings of the hero through re¬ 
curring incidents and symbols, loses his grip and 
often wanders into obscurity. It is obvious that 
he is attracted by the psycho-philosophical 
approach taken from the West. But he is no 
adept at its employment, and his very Japanese 
symbols do not function properly in such a 
frame. 

Based largely on the 1950 Kyoto incident 
when a young Zen acolyte burned down the 
beautiful Temple of the Golden Pavilion, the 
novel is a study of the hero’s neurosis. Mizo- 
guchi, the temple destroyer, is his own narrator. 
The son of a priest, he has been sent to the Zen 
temple to be trained as a monk. His youth has 
been characterised by his stammer and ugliness, 
and by his obsession with the beauty of the 
shrine. All of which reduce him to impotence 
in the company of women. When the Temple 
witnesses his cowardly behaviour with an 
American soldier and a prostitute, he makes the 
Superior a party to the guilt by bribing him 
with American cigarettes. Now he must, Mizo- 
guchi feels, destroy the temple—the embodiment 
of all beauty. 

If one compared this beauty to a sound, the 
building was like a little golden bell that has 
gone on ringing for five-and-a-half centuries, or 
else like a small harp. But what if the sound 
should stop? 

Having in the end destroyed it, Mizoguchi finds 
humanly enough that he still wants to live. 

In his translation Ivan Morris has done excel¬ 
lent work in weeding out obscurities; in my 
opinion the book reads better in the English 
version than in the original. The publisher was, 

I believe, most unwise in including the non¬ 
sensical Introduction bf Nancy Wilson Ross. 

Peter Hyun 
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U.S. Poetry in England 

The Self-Made Man and Other Poems. By 
Reed Whittemore. Macmillan, New York. 9s. 

Graffiti. By Ramon Guthrie. Macmillan, New 
York. 7s. 

Walls and Distances. By David Galler. Mac¬ 
millan, New York. 7s. 

The Crow and the Heart. By Hayden Carruth. 
Macmillan, New York. los. 6d. 

A Dream of Governors. By Louis Simpson. 
Wesleyan University Press.. W. S. Hall & Co. 
12$. 6d. 

Saint Judas. By James Wright. Wesleyan 
University Press. W. S. Hall & Co. 12;.. 6d. 

Light and Dark. By Barbara Howes. Wesleyan 
University Press. W. S. Hall & Co. 12s. 6d. 

Apples from Shinar. By Hyam Plutzir. 
Wesleyan University Press. W. S. Hall & Co. 

I2S. 6d. 

B ooks of poems by American poets arc hard 
to come by in this country. Only the most 
successful of American poets can be published 
with any hope of sales, so of the “younger” 
American poets who hp.’'e been imported (I omit 
writers otf light verse, versified pornography, 
and beat best-sellers; and I omit W. S. Merwin 
because he lives here) the youngest is Richard 
Wilbur who will be 40 next year. The United 
States is luckier. John Wain, Kingsley Amis, 
Elizabeth Jennings, Philip Larkin, Thom Gunn, 
Jon Silkin, and Ted Hughes all have their 
American publishers. So do many writers in their 
forties, like Charles Causlcy and Norman 
MacCaig, who do not have to be renowned to 
be imported. In England we do not sec the 
volumes of American poets in their 20’s and 
30’s, like James Wright, James Merrill, Reed 
Whittemore, Anthony Hecht, Louis Simpson, 
and John Hollander. 

This is not a result of superior virtue among 
American pubishers. It is economic. American 
publishers can import English books, at what 
seems to them a low cost, and put an American 
price tag on them. They can import two hun¬ 
dred and fifty copies instead of printing a thou¬ 
sand. They can add the prestige of a poet to 
their list at a loss of two hundred rather than 
two thousand dollars. 

It is admittedly a painless prestige. Yet Eng¬ 
land is the lorer. If there is to be any cross- 
fertilisation among contemporaries, the U.S.I.S. 
Library cannot go it alone. There is a new 
development in the publication of poetry in 
America which may make it possible for more 


Englishmen to buy American books. A few 
years a^o the Grove Press began to publish new 
poetry in the form of paper-backs for a dollar; 
although the taste displayed was often shaky, I 
believe that the scries sold quite well. They 
especially increased the renown of Edwin Muir 
in America by printing his collected poems at a 
price which any student could afford. 

Now other firms in America have followed 
the lead of the Grove Press and arc exporting 
their volumes to this country. The usual price 
for an American book of poems, when it is 
imported into England, is the same outrageous 
sum which is demanded in the United States: 
from 21 s. to 28s. The prices of the new paper¬ 
backs may seem high in England, since they 
range from 7s. to 12s. 6d., but at least they have 
become thinkable. These books will not be dis¬ 
played, bccau.se there is an assumption that all 
imported books will be over-priced; but they 
can be ordered. 

The Macmillan series of paper-back poets is 
available from Macmillan 0/ Neu/ Yor\, Lon¬ 
don. Reed Whittemore’s The Self-Made Man is 
a superb book of serious-comic verse. He is pre¬ 
cise in his complaints and honest in his feelings. 
Bccau.se of his irony, I rather suspect that he 
will be eventually appreciated in England. I 
have seen only three other books of the Mac¬ 
millan scries, and found them disappointing. 
Ramon Guthrie’s Graffiti, which had some en¬ 
thusiastic reviews in the States, seems to me to 
lack art. First borrks by David Galler (Walls and 
Distances) and Hayden Carruth (The Crow and 
the Heart) seem examples of that melancholy 
thing, the average work of a decade. 

Another series is published by the Wesleyan 
University Press and is distributed in Britain by 
W. S. Hall & Co. Louis Simpson, in A Dream 
of Governors, has written one of the most re¬ 
markable of recent American books. I don’t 
believe anyone in recent times has achieved such 
a synthesis of wild imagination and formal 
decorum. James Wright’s Saint Judas carries on 
the promise of his first volume; it is full of 
strong writing, good characterisation, and clear 
feeling. Barbara Howes collects her poems in 
Ijght and Darh_, and the aggregation is impres¬ 
sive. She has a tense wit which is seldom trivial. 
Hyam Plutzik’s Apples from Shinar is strong 
and inventive, and he writes like no one else in 
America. 

Wesleyan and Macmillan are both doii^ more 
books this spring. They provide the English 
reader with a chance to find out what is happen¬ 
ing in American poetry—the good things and 
the bad things—without having to rely on the 
snippets of an anthology. 

Donald Hall 
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Dudintsev’s Bandit 

Vladimir dudintsev’s latest short story [Encounter, 
June] which was originally published in the 
January issue of tlic Moscow Not>y Mir, has also 
lieen published in translation in Huncary and 
Poland. 

The author’s famous Not by Bread Alone (first 
published in Novy Mir in the autumn of 1956) was 
one of the most conspicuous examples of literary 
"revisionism” and ran the usual course of all works 
of its kind. It was translated into most western 
languages and figured in the hcst-scllcr lists of 
America, England, and France—while in its country 
of origin it never appeared in bxxjk form but was 
the target of a veritable barrage of nco-Zhdanovist 
literary criticism. Dudintsev remained silent and 
refrained from self-criticism. Yet, strangely enough, 
and as an unmistakable sign of the general relaxa¬ 
tion of tension, the official attitude to him has 
softened in the course of the last year. Albeit 
cautiously, Nikita Khrushchev took him under his 
protective wing at last year’s congress of Soviet 
writers: “I have read Diidintsev’s fcxmk”—he said— 

and let me add: I did not have to prick myself 
with a pin in order to keep awake. Certain parts 
of it are worthy of attention and Anastas Ivano¬ 
vich Mikoyan who read die book before me told 
me: ‘‘Read it, there are arguments in it that he 
could have taken word for word from you.” Yes, 
Dudintsev has very cleverly pointed out a few 
negative phenomena, but exaggerated and deliber¬ 
ately generalised them. I have already said so 
and I still maintain that Dudintsev was never our 
enemy, was not an opponent of the Soviet 
order.... 

After such preliminaries I had certain misgivings 
when I sat down to read the new Dudintsev. I was 
afraid its author might have paid the "price” of 
Khrushchev’s protection and accepted some kind of 
political and literary compromise in order to be 
permitted to appear in print after years of silence. 
Having read the story to the last word I should like 
to say that, if we can speak of a compromise, it 
was made rather by Khrushchev and his censors 
than by Dudintsev. 

TTie story appears to me to be a much greater 
literary achievement than 'Not by Bread Alone, 
which deserves praise rather for its political virtues 
than for its literary qualities. Then it was obvious 
that Dudintsev was an honest and brave man; now 
we can safely add that he is al.so a gifted writer. 
His story is absorbing and evocative, his figures, 
though strange, are still authentic, his mysticism 
reminds one of Dostoievsky and Edgar Allan Poe, 
and this is by no means a negligible ^enomenon in 
the forty-year-old desert of socialist realism. (The 


transformation of his hero who not only continues 
the work of the dead bandit but adopts all his 
habits as well, so to say grows into his body, reminds 
me again and again of Caliph Storl^; if it were not 
so unlikely that this Hungarian masterpiece is 
known in Russia I would say that the young writer 
is a disciple of Babits....) 

Anyone is justified in raising the question 
whether Dudintsev’s general humanism is not a 
manifestation of the notorious “Soviet humanism” 
that preaches the most exalted ideals but always 
finds a way to justify even the most inhuman crimes 
in the name of some “higher humanism.” My 
answer would be; No. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of Dudintsev’s story is that his humanism 
is not a “partisan” humanism; on the contrary, he 
draws a sharp dividing line between the party and 
himself. 

The most repulsive—or rather, the only repulsive 
—character in A New Year’s Fable is the head of 
the personnel department of the Sun-Research 
Lalwratory, mouthpiece of the party ideology and 
representative of the “new class.” This man who 
“liked asking forthright questions in a loud voice, 
as though making some frightful accusation” is the 
one who wants to denounce the reformed bandit, 
and who, among his siraply-drcsscd colleagues 
“fancied himself in expensive tweeds with padded 
shoulders” while his wife “had once called for him 
at the laboratory with a splendid silver fox over her 
arm.” When the scientists working in the labora¬ 
tory meditate on the mystciy of time, it is he 
who interrupts with party-loyal narrow-mindedness; 
“Then what becomes of our heroic past? And what 
about our radiant future ?” And it is he who severely 
reprimands his chattering, day-dreaming colleagues; 
“There are limits, after all....” The reply he 
receives from the former bandit is bold and charac¬ 
teristic: “My dear man ... the kind of new thing 
we are looking for is nearly always beyond the 
limit.” 

One of the most interesting dialogues of the 
story is that in which the former bandit explains 
that the vessel of time should be filled with the 
most passionate delights, the happiest feelings. The 
personnel chief retorts angrily: “So you are prcach- 
mg pure selfishness I All you want is joys, delights 1 
And what about the little matter of working for 
the people? What d’you think of that? Eh?"— 
“What I think”—the bandit replies—“is that you’re 
behind the times. You should be taken in tow. You 
imagine that joy is a sin—a sin you secretly indulge 
in within the privacy of your four walls—and that 
working for the people is just your public duty. 
Compared with you my bandit is a man of advanced 
views. He has tested all your joys and he is sick 
and tired of them. There’s only one joy he believes 
in now, and that’s what you regard as a grim duty," 

It is not difiRcult to decide on whose side the 
author is, on the personnel chiefs or on the 
bandit’s. The only quesdons that remain un¬ 
answered is who and what the reformed bandit 
symbolises. Perhaps nothing and nobody. But it is 
also possible that the aUusion has a deeper mean¬ 
ing. I would not venture to give an explanadon but, 
at the same time, I cannot keep my guess to myself. 
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Let me first quote Dudintsev’s description of the 
conference of unreformed bandits: 

Once upon a time in a far-away kingdom—to 
be more exact, a few years ago in this very town 
—this is what happened. On Sunday, some sixty 
or perhaps a hundred well-dressed men gathered 
in a secluded shady spot in the Park of Culture 
for an open-air discussion. Later on it was dis¬ 
covered that this two-hour session in our park 
had been a—what shall I call it—a symposium of 
thieves and bandits, members of a so-called 
“Brotherhood.” Such people have their own strict 
rules; the punishment for breaking them is death. 
A new member has to have two sponsors, and 
when he joins, a few words are tattooed on his 
chest—a motto by which it can be known that he 
belongs.... At the congress of the bandits six 
sentences of death were passed. 

I may be mistaken (and the reader must forgive 
me if I am), but the Brotherhood of Bandits re¬ 
minds me strangely of the Party’s Central Commit¬ 
tee, its severe laws recall the Party rules, and the 
solemn symposium the Party Congresses. It is not 
certain, but neither is it impjssiblc that the same 
thing m.iy have been in Dudintsev’s mind. In that 
case the reformed bandit who was “the oldest and 
most cunning of the bandits” but who “in recent 
years... had sobered up and taken to reading,” 
may be none other than Nikita Sergeyevich Khrush¬ 
chev. This guess is supported by the allusion, 
according to which this old scoundrel had written 
a “long letter” to his fellow-bandits from prison 
informing them of his reformation, and the prison 
director had had the letter mimeographed and dis¬ 
tributed in the form of leaflets because “it was a 
document of great power; it was important to make 
use of it.” Coulil there be a clearer reference to 
Khrushchev’s secret report at the XXth Congress? 
We might ask ourselves how, even in the 


present “thaw,” the author could have taken the 
risk of publishing such a bold, dangerous symbol? 
The fact is, surprising as it may sound, that Dudint- 
sev took the symbol of the reformed bandit from 
Khrushchev himself. At the occasion of the last 
writers’ congress where Khrushchev defended the 
author of Not by Bread Alone, he related something 
that had happened to him. While he was on holiday 
at Sochi he received a letter from a man who had 
been a thief from the age of twelve, had been in 
rison four times, and now asked Khrushchev to 
clp him set out on the path of virtue. Khrushchev 
received the man, and found him intelligent and 
sympathetic. He even had his picture taken with 
him, and he helped him to land a job and obtain 
credit. As far as he knew the man was now work¬ 
ing as a docker and earning quite a bit. “Well, 
comrades,” Khrushchev turned to the writers, “this 
too is part of our life. The author of that letter is 
a real, living human being.... Can this man be 
an active worker in the building of Communism? 
He can, comrades.... We know that those for 
whom he cared, those whom we trusted—the 
former criminals and murderers—repaid our trust 
a hundredfold I ...” 

Thus Dudintsev, if he had to defend himself, 
could safely refer to Khrushchev. He only wrote up 
a theme given by the First Secretary and if some¬ 
one read all kinds of symbolisms into it, that wasn’t 
his fault.... lie had done his l>est; he had, almost 
obediently, written the story of the man to whom 
the leader of the Soviet Party called the attention 
of the writers. Anastas Ivanovich Mikoyan can now 
again tell Khrushchev: “There are things in it that 
he could have taken word for word from you....” 

But if that should be so, then Dudintsev has 
indeed made a concession, not so much in the selec¬ 
tion of his theme as in the fact that the symbolic 
bandit finally admits his crimes and turns into an 
honest man. Well, I hardly think that the “oldest 


— Nanny — 

We are likely, it seems, to see more pressure towards investigation of censorship in the theatre 
and cinema. While two Parliamentary questions are tabled for fuly iq, the current issue of 
Encounter features a substantial article on “The Habit of Censorship.” Its author, Mr. Derek 
Hill, has marshalled his evidence with skill: the conclusions one draws from it do not encourage 
confidence in the current system of film censorship. 

FINANCIAL TIMES, q. July 


The fuly Encounter contains an enquiry by Derek the nature' and habits of film 

censorship in Britain. It will come as an eye-opener to many; even regular filmgoers have only 
the haziest notion of what lies behind that certificate flashed up. “S. W. Hams”: who’s he? Sir 
Sidney Harris, President of the British Board of Film Censors, the man responsible; he is 8^. 
The name will soon change to Morrison. Lord Morrison of Ijimbeth is 72. But what difference 
will that make so long as fundamental attitudes persisted for ^7 years remain?... 

The case against the present censorship is that it is politically antiquated, that it lowers stan¬ 
dards, and exercises a crippling drag on the growth of a serious and healthy British cinema. In 
the end almost anything may go as entertainment; art and ideas must be resisted. It is the same 
battle Shaw fought with the Lord Chamberlain over Ibsen. 

What is the conclusion? That the British Board of Film Censors should be either drastically 
overhauled or abolished. Novels and the Press get along, not too calamitously, without this 
Nanny; why shouldn't films? The whole matter is to be raised in the House on 14 July by 
Mr. Stephen Swingler, who will demand a public enquiry; and it's to be hoped that, with the 
airing given by Mr. Hill, reason and realism may at last see the day. 

NEW STATESMAN, 9 July 
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and most cunning of the bandits" will show him¬ 
self very grateful for the comparison—all the less 
so as, in the course of the story, death is alwap at 
his heels. “Knowing the rules and customs of the 
Brotherhood better than anyone else, he realised 
that they would not forgive him for his betrayal 
and that somewhere a knife was being sharpened 
for him.” Indeed, a few years after his betrayal, 
he is found before his door with several knife- 
wounds in his back. 

Thus, the outlook drawn by Dudintsev for the 
symbolic bandit is no more flattering titan the com¬ 
parison itself. And yet, it is obvious that the young 
author has much sympathy—if not for Khrushchev’s 
person—for the atmosphere and policy of relaxa¬ 
tion. Who can blame him for that? To call this a 
“compromise” would be all the more senseless as 
only diehard Stalinists and blind western propa¬ 
gandists could have regarded Not by Bread Alone 
as an anti-Soviet book. The author himself had said, 
with obvious sincerity, that he wanted not to under¬ 
mine but to improve the Soviet system. In his latest 
short story he goes much beyond the novel but he 
still cherishes political illusions. Not with regard 
to the party and the “brotherhood,” but with regard 
to the reformation of the former bandit. But then, 
who knows? After all, in A New Year’s Fable the 
ex-bandit only begins the work; it is a young, 
devoted, and a-political scientist who defeats the 
darkness and the cold. 

Tibor Mekay 

Paris 
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To Philip Toynbee 

D EAK MR. TOYNBEE, 

It is with a rather heavy heart and head that 
I must reply to you, a man of goodwill even though, 
for your own inscrutably Dostoievskyan reasons, you 
have seized upon the occasion of an article in which 
you were singled out for commendation to admin¬ 
ister a slap in the face with a wet fish to its writer; 
for I continue to admire you, even while I must 
deplore your wretched cause on this occasion. 

You raise so many hares that I am forced to dis¬ 
criminate: I shall omit mention of all those that 
a cursory reperusal of my article would dispose of. 
1 suppose though that where'you become personal 
you must be answered. Mr. Corke implies that he 
is... some sort of Moses: arrogant abuse: it is the 
general assumption of \nowing the truth about the 
Durrell boo\s which is intolerable. As to this last, 
I will in this single instance quote my article: “I 
mean nothing doctrinaire; one would not demand 
that a critic should or should not specifically find 
a particular work ‘good’ or ‘bad.’ ” I set out what 
I conceived to be the virtues of the books as ex¬ 
plicitly and “factually” as possible, with examples; 
I then quoted various strictures of Criticus ‘and 
showed, I must believe with at least a measure of 
success, that they were demonstrably false and 
malicious. That is not an “assumption of knowing.” 
Indeed, I did my best to follow your own excellent 
programme, to “make [my] judgments with care, 
express them forcibly, and attempt'to reinforce them 
in depth”—it is my own ideal also. But I rather 
.suspect that what is really required of me is to 
lengthen my face, puddingise my style, and look 
heavily “resjxinsiblc;” I prefer to concentrate on 
being responsible. 

Arrogant abuse? Have you, 1 wonder, considered 
the circumstances in which such an article is 
written? You may possibly sit removed in Olympian 
calm delivering superlunary judgments. I must my¬ 
self confess to a larger measure of unredeemed 
humanity. I must apologise for continuing on the 
personal plane to which you have brought the dis¬ 
cussion, but a brief history may enlighten you. 
Review after review of the Alexandria Quartet had 
appeared in which the combination of spite and in¬ 
accuracy betrayed a mysterious compulsion to “get” 
Durrell. (I do not mean to imply a conspiracy; but 
the little fleas do show an unfortunate tendency to 
wait to see which way the big fleas jump.) Then 
one morning I came down to breakfast to be con¬ 
fronted with a long, dreary, and vicious diatribe in 
a weekly that quite literally made me blush for 
vicarious shame and even destroyed my appetite— 

I do not at all claim outrageous sensibility; at least 
two other steady persons whom I have questioned 
found themselves undergoing the same unexpected 
reactions. My only thought as I went toastlcss up¬ 
stairs was of Durrell, whom I do not know person¬ 
ally, nor had I previously been in communication 
with him. I had to do something. I sat down at 
once to write to him to assure him, as a stranger, 
that these reviews must be quite unrepresentative 
of general informed and uncommitted opinion in 
this country—-the substance of my letter was to be 
very much what eventually found its way into my 
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article. For the letter was not written; upon re¬ 
flection I felt that the private gesture was, under 
ail the public circumstances, not enough. Now if 
you will think about all this for a moment, you 
will see that you have been deploring the blows 
without ever considering the provocation—which 
was prolonged and extreme. It was, of course, im¬ 
personal provocation; but then, 1 take leave to 
remind you, the blows were also. 

To give a single instance of this imbalance, a 
number of the reviews I quoted condemned Durrell 
for various exaggerations and inaccuracies in his 
description of the Egyptian scene, 1 was able to 
point out, from my own chance knowledge of the 
locale, that on the contrary Durrell was dead right 
and the “corrections" rebounded upon the cor¬ 
rectors. Yet when this situation has been passed 
through your inversion-machine it comes out as 
“I will say nothing about Mr. Corke’s cheap gibes 
(why arc gibes always cheap}) against critics who 
have travelled less widely than he has." If riotous 
persons let off rifles and the bullets ricochet off 
solid buildings into their faces, I do not know tliat 
you can pin a charge of “aggression" on the 
buildings. 

But the really important and extraordinary parts 
of your letter are, not those in which you berate 
myself for agreeing with you, but the quite new 
elements that you have brought in from the out¬ 
side. What none of us [the critics] has the least 
right to do is to breaks ranl(s: our fraternity: a critic 
lil^c the rest of us: get back^ into the ranf^s, for that 
is where we all belong! These are strangely authori¬ 
tarian sentiments. Even were we all living in some 
swcctly-socialiscd Toynbeepia, and I were a humble 
compulsory member of some CRU (Critics and 
Reviewers Union), it would be an evil thing if I 
could not draw attention to the lapses of my CRU- 
mates. And what should be the rules of such a 
CRU? In particular please ask yourself, and think 
long and carefully about your answer, where docs 
the duty of the reviewer (not to put ourselves so 
high as critics) lie? My own belief, at any rate, is 
that my first duty is to my bool{ (and thus by ex¬ 
tension, so far as in any case may lie, to its author); 

I must represent it as fully and fairly as I know 
how. My second duty is to my reader: I must give 
him, by means of the various devices open to 
reviewers, as clear an idea as I can as to whether he 
is liable to like or dislike the book—if, for instance, 

I detect bias in myself, I must be at pains to make 
that formally evident so that he may, if he wishes, 
discount it. Have I, then, a third duty, to my 
fellow-reviewers? After some self-examination I 
have come to a quite unequivocal solution that I 
have not: I owe them, naturally, the duties and 
courtesies I owe to all humans, but beyond that, 
nothing. 

If you think along these lines, and of truth rather 
than party, you will surely come to sec that it is in 
deliberately promulgating scurrilities, not in correct¬ 
ing them, that we "break ranks”? How, for 
example, do you feel about the Criticus who in his 
anti-Durrcll piece referred to your own review and 
totally and wantonly misrepresented its con¬ 
clusions? In heaven’s name, is that not breaking 
ranks? Surely the only ranks that matter are the 


ranks of those who, in the now time-honoured 
phrase, "enhance” life rather than deny it? To 
which party do you conceive Criticus to belong, and 
why do you go through such contortions to join 
him in it? 

For the fact is that when you talk of “Mr. Corke 
[implying] that he is not a critic like the rest of 
us,” you beg a big question. Are we critics? For 
myself, I ^adly undertake reviews and articles 
because they arc the least painful way I know to 
earn. Also I enjoy letting ofl steam and 1 like to 
feel, rightly or wrongly, that I may have some 
minute effect in helping the progress of books I 
think good and even in hindering that of those I 
think bad. Docs this make me a “critic”? I gravely 
doubt it. At any rate, it is not what I feel that I 
was, in the theological phrase, “born to do.” (That 
is why, if I may say so, your expensive gibe about 
“this particular trick of the trade has begun to be 
practised far too often” is a hundred miles wide of 
the mark—tricks arc for professionals, "politicians”). 
1 was "born” to construct (whether ill or well), 
not to compare: so surely, on the strength of your 
fascinating novels, were you: so, surely, were moa 
of the other “critics” that I, we both, find ourselves 
generally in agreement with. Our whole situation is 
far too delicately complex for these glib military 
solutions. 

With all best wishes, 

Hiury Corke 

Abinger Hammer, 

Surrey 


Trend-setting 

What is happening in Swansea these days? I always 
enjoy Mr. Kingsley Amis in one of his down-to- 
earth, talking-no-iionscnse-about<ulturc, look-even- 
though-wc-«re-writcrs-wc-arc-still-ju$t-ordinary<hap8, 
sort of moods. But there is a very valuable central 
argument in his latest piece [“Lone Voices,” 
Encounter, July]. From his own experiences as a 
university lecturer, he produces one of the most 
eloquent defences of a hierarchical society that I 
have ever read. I agree with all he says: but to find 
Mr. Amis in i960 protesting against democratic 
values is well worth noticing, and even thinking 
about in one’s batli. If I didn’t know him better, 
I would think he was becoming a trend-setter. 

Henry Fairlie 

London 

[Kingsley amis writes: What is happening in Fleet 
Street these days? A shaggy-coated old setter li\e 
myself soon ceases to feel amazement at some of 
the outlandish game he is deemed to have scented, 
but — hierarchical? Anti-democratic? I see nothing 
of either in my plea that admission to universities 
should be on grounds of merit rather than {to quote 
two other criteria recently suggested) niceness or 
keenness. To let ’em alt come is a caricature of 
democracy. What would it be li\e if just anybody 
could get tal{en on as a barrister or a doctor or a 
sanitary engineer or a political columnist? After 
Mr. Fairlie I had better prepare to receive congratu¬ 
latory letters from fiat-earthers and teetotallers.] 



Low-down on Down-under 

As another “sensitive expatriate colonial tortured 
by the pull of two cultures,” may I say that the 
Sydney Observer'% angry comment (Encounter, 
August) seems to me a typical example of our 
national paranoia? Perhaps seven years or defending 
the English way of life to newly-arrived Australians, 
and expounding the Australian point of view to 
English friends, have left their ironic mark; but I 
thouglit Murray Saylc’s account of “Down-under” 
|)erceptive and amusing, whereas the Observer's 
howl of rage stopped short of anything approaching 
reasoned refutation. “That’s no chip on my 
shoulder, mate. That’s a bloody great log.” 

Charles Osborne 

London 


Rhinoceros 

Would Orson Welles have been “playing in the 
right court if he had decided that... [Rhinoceros\ 
was a satire on the gradual assumption of power 
by that rhinocerotic darling of the word’s car¬ 
toonists, General dc Gaulle, and played it accord¬ 
ingly?” Mr, Nigel Dennis [Encounter, July] is 
perhaps unaware of the fact that Rhinoceros 
was originally a short story written in 1957 before 
de Gaulle’s assumption of power (which, by the 
way, was surely not a gradual one?). The sudden 
mutation of so many Frenchmen into ardent sup¬ 
porters of the new President at the time of the 
referendum and even more the initial success of tiic 
revolt of May 1958 in Algiers were perhaps timely 
illustrations of Ionesco’s theme, neatly defined by 
Mr. Dennis as “the squashing of singularity by 
mobs.” But this is a theme with many variations 
(one of which is brilliantly handled in the film The 
Angry Silence) and it is surely one of the merits of 
the play that it can ring frighteningly true in any 
context where, as lonesio puts it in an article pub¬ 
lished in Le Monde on January 13th this year, "les 
gens tout b coup se laissent envahtr par une religion 
nouvelle, une doctrine, un fanatisme." 

C. Chadwick 

University of Liverpool 
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Goronwy Rees writes: “The Green was written 
before General dc Gaulle’s offer to open discussions 
with the F.L.N. I think one can be quite certain 
that all President Bourguiba's inffucnce will be used 
to urge the F.L.N. to extract from General dc 
Gaulle every possible concession that can be secured 
by negotiatjon; and only to break off discussions 
if they have succeeded in putting the French in 
the wrong in the eyes of public opinion. The diffi¬ 
culty of such a policy is that it implies that the 
F.L.N. leaders can make their followers accept the 
kind of compromises that might be involved in 
continuing negotiations; and under these circum¬ 
stances the lack of any Algerian equivalent of the 
Neo-Destour Party is likely to become very 
apparent....” 

About himself, he adds: "Born in 1909 and went 
to school in Aberystwyth and Cardiff before going 
to Oxford, where I was a .scholar of New College 
and later a Fellow of All Souls. Studied in Berlin 
and Vienna and became a leader-writer on the 
Manchester Guardian, worked on The Times, and 
was Assistant-Editor of The Spectator. Served in the 
ranks during the war, was commissioned in The 
Royal Welch Fu.silier.s, and was G.S.O.2 (Plans) at 
21 Army Group, and later attached to the Political 
Department of the Control Commission for Ger¬ 
many. After the war became a director of a firm 
of engineers and coppersmiths. Estates Bursar of 
All Souls, and later Principal of the University 
College of Wales, Abcry.stwyth, an appointment 
which I resigned in 1957 to my own and many 
other people’s great relief. Since then, after a serious 
accident, have been engaged in writing and jour¬ 
nalism. Have published three novels and transla¬ 
tions of Conversations with Kaj\a and (with 
Stephen Spender) of Georg Buchner’s Danton’s 
Tod. Have also translated Brecht’s Die Ausname 
und die Regel and Buchner’s Lenz, which have 
recently been presented on the B.B.C. A new book 
of autobiographical sketches, A Bundle of Sensa¬ 
tions, has been published this month by Chatto & 
Windus_” 


Aldermaston 

It has been suggested to us that certain passages 
in “Letter to an Aldermaston Marcher” by Anthony 
Hartley which appeared in our June issue might 
give rise to some misunderstanding. 

A reference to the lcader.ship of Mr. Sydney 
Silverman, Canon Collins, and l^ictor Donald Soper 
in the Nuclear Disamtament Campaign was not 
intended to imply that they had acted in any way 
improperly. 

We apologise to them if any embarras.sment has 
been caused by any wrong construction being put 
upon some passages of the “Letter." 
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for THE Congress for Cultural Freedom, 104 
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The views expressed in the pages of Encounter are to 
be attributed to the writers, not the sponsors 
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Kenneth Tynan writes: 
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for contemporary comment on contem¬ 
porary (and eternal) questions. 


THE SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 
issues include, among other things: 
Thomas Balogh on The Real Russian 
Challenge; J. K. Galbraith on America 
and Europe; Simone Weil on The Roman¬ 
esque Renaissance; F. W. Cook on Auden 
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reviews. 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE will be a 
Special, written entirely by under-twenty- 
fives. The subjects they will deal with will 
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usual features. 
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On the Left Again 

Some Last fTords on the Labour Controversy 


A oogged resistance to change now blankets 
every segment of our national life. A 
middle-aged conservatism, parochial and com¬ 
placent, has settled over the country, and it is 
hard to find a single sphere in which Britain is 
pre-eminently in the forefront. Our production 
and export performance is almost the poorest of 
any advanced industrial country; and in indi¬ 
vidual industries one constantly finds that the 
only dynamic firm is controlled by an American, 
a Canadian, an Irishman, or a refugee. The 
Trade Union and Co-operative Movements share 
with the Labour Party a profound conservatism 
of oudook. Our Parliament and Civil Service, 
brilliantly adapted to the needs of a by-gone 
age, and which we still seek to export un¬ 
modified to ex-colonial territories, are in fact in 
need of drastic modernisation. Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge arc the last Universities in the world to 
recognise the newer social sciences. Much of our 
technical education is equally backward. 

We cling to every outmoded scrap of national 
sovereignty, continue to play at the obsolete role 

Over the past year we have been publish¬ 
ing a series of contributions, mostly fairly 
polemical, addressed to the problem of "The 
Future of the Left" {with especial reference 
to the controversies in the British Labour 
Party), Among the contributors were: R. H. S. 
Crossman, D. W. Brogan, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Michael Foot, F. R. Allemann, P. C. Gordon- 
Walter, Mar{ Bonham Carter, Daniel Bell, 
and Mar{ Abrams. In this concluding 
article Anthony Crosland {Labour M,P. for 
Grimsby), whose contribution appeared in 
the March Encounter, closes the discussion 
on the eve of the Labour Party's crucial 
Scarborough Conference. 


of imperial power, and fail to adjust to the new, 
dynamic Europe; Commonwealth fanatics on 
the Right and nuclear disarmers on the Left 
share an equal blindness to our changed position 
in the world. Our deplorable post-war archi¬ 
tecture and city planning demonstrate a failure 
of nerve in the face of contemporary cultural 
problems. Wc arc the last country to build a fly¬ 
over or a motorway; yet our transport system is 
no more antiquated than our licensing laws, our 
attitude to homosexuality, British football, or 
the Labour Party Constitution. 

No doubt we still lead the world in certain 
traditional spheres—merchant banking, classical 
scholarship, trooping the colour, sailing the 
Atlantic single-handed. But wherever innovation 
is required, wc see a frightful paralysis of the 
will. The cause is partly our oppressive, tradi¬ 
tional pattern of class relations, partly the 
psychological difficulty of adapting from great- 
power to second-rate international status, pardy 
the complacent ignorance bred by an insular 
tradition. Eventually, one hopes, a rebellious 
younger generation, aided by much increased 
intercourse with the outside world, will shatter 
the present mood. Meanwhile, radical reformers 
everywhere will meet tenacious opposition from 
conservative “stand-patters.” 

This conservatism is particularly marked within 
the Labour Party, which manifests a colossal 
resistance to change. In my original Encounter 
article I argued that the Party’s defeat was 
due to its failure to recognise and welcome 
the transformation of our society—not to ill- 
chance or sudden prosperity or the machinations 
of Colman, Prentice Je Varley. This diagnosis 
has since been abundandy confirmed, notably by 
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the NuSield study of the General Elwdott and 
by Dr. Mark Abrams’s survey in Socialist Com¬ 
mentary. The steady upgrading of the working 
class, both occupationally and still more in terms 
of social aspirations, renders Labour’s one-class 
image increasingly inappropriate. Some of the 
Party’s old-style policies are thought (rightly) to 
be often irrelevant to present-day conditions. 
And younger voters react espedally strongly 
against both Labour’s class image and its 
identification with the problems and attitudes 
of a past generation—with the fantastic conse¬ 
quence that the young now see the complacent, 
sluggish, hidebound Conservatives as the party 
of change and opportunity! 

Evidently the Labour Party must adapt itself 
to these new realities.' This problem has faced 
every Socialist party in every developed country. 
Some have faced it successfully, others not. The 
majority (notably the Dutch, Swedish, German, 
Austrian, Swiss, and New Zealand parties) have 
both broadened their appeal and thoroughly 
overhauled their basic programmes. A minority 
(notably the French, Japanese, and Australian 
parties) have clung obstinately either to outworn 
Marxist dogma (especially ludicrous in France) 
or to a purely sectional, class appeal. The “re¬ 
visionist” parties have been markedly more 
successful in maintaining or improving their 
position; indeed, the three “fundamentalist” 
parties mentioned above have all suffered from 
damaging splits. 

Yet the Labour Party shows some signs (to 
put it mildly) of drifting into the fundamentalist 
category. No doubt this is partly due to the 
absence of really effective reforming leadership. 
A high proportion of the Party’s leaders have 
seen fit, at a moment of historic Party crisis, to 
maintain a deafening silence on the entire 
question of the Party’s future; while those few 
leaders who have spoken out for change have 
(with the notable exception of Mr. Morgan 
Phillips) not only shown a most imperfect sense 
of tactics, but have also conducted their cam¬ 
paign in a singularly fitful, unplanned, and 
dilettante manner—adequate, no doubt, to the 
country-house politics of prc-i9T4, but wholly 
inappropiatc in a modern mass party. We may 
note the contrast with the concerted, systematic 
campaign for modernisation which the quartet 

' I discussed the practical changes which are 
needed in my Fabian pamphlet Can Labour Win? 
(May, i960). 

*C/. F. R. Allemann’s account, “Farewell to 
Marx,” in the March issue of Encountsb. 


Brandt-Schmid-Erler-Wehner conducted to suc¬ 
cessfully in the German S.PJ)} 

But the resistance to chance of course has 
deeper causes. Plainly Labour suffers seriously 
from the national vice of conservatism. But there 
are also factors internal to the Party itself. The 
first is a tendency to blame the voters for their 
new prosperity, and to explain, smugly and self- 
rightcously, that we were defeated because (in 
the words of Mrs. Barbara Castle) “our ethical 
reach was beyond the mental grasp of the 
average person.” The second is an ostrich-like 
reluctance to admit the evidence of what people 
arc thinking; it arises from the extraordinary 
fear that a party which tries to deal with the 
real problems of real men and women will 
become immoral, power<entred, “indistinguish¬ 
able from the Tories.” The third is the convic¬ 
tion of the “millennialists” that Labour need 
only wait, uncompromising and uncontaminated, 
for the inevitable capitalist crisis. All three be¬ 
tray a priggish self-satisfaction, a contempt for 
the judgment of ordinary people and an in¬ 
difference to their interests, which is wholly 
alien to the Party’s tradition • and, in itself, 
enough to condemn it to opposition and sterility. 

F irst, then, a section of the Left displays a 
profound aversion to (other people’s) high 
consumption. Condemning the affluent society 
as “degenerate” and “irresponsible,” they bid us 
not to “come to terms” with it; and so they 
justify the Party’s refusal to adapt itself. Now a 
strong streak of non<onformist puritanism has 
always been a healthy feature of the British 
radical tradition. But while a puritan govern¬ 
ment of one’s own life is admirable, a Pharisaical 
attitude to the lives of others is revolting. It 
seems particularly nauseating to-day when for 
the first time in history entire populations, and 
not just privileged minorities, have escaped from 
“the normal condition of mankind”—squalor, 
hunger, deprivation, and despair. 

For myself, I rejoice in this as the most bene¬ 
ficial social development in world history; and I 
detest the grudging reaction of those who have 
never themselves known poverty, or what it 
means to scrabble and scrimp and starve and 
scheme simply to get the basic decencies of life, 
never mind the luxuries. An excessive love nf 
money is odious; but money, some discretionary 
money, is the essendal^condition, which the mass 
of people have utterly lacked until very rmnt ' 
times,^ of privacy, a dignified family Ufe, and 
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reasonable hope (or the hstare. Of course ^e 
are innumerable things wrong with the affluent 
society. But why, the moment that the workers 
ac<|uire the cars, holidays, and gadgets which 
the critics have been enjoying all their lives, 
should they be condemned as “fatty” and 
“degenerate"? 

Secondly, people fear lest Labour may grow too 
like the Conservatives. Politics would then be¬ 
come a trivial charade of “ins and outs,” played 
by two barely distinguishable parties, and devoid 
of any radical challenge to the existing order. In 
the process, the elan of the Labour rank-and-file, 
so essential to the winning of elections, would 
steadily evaporate. 

Of course, irrespective of the outcome of the 
present dialogue on the Left, the parties arc less 
sharply divided than they were before the war. 
The Right has accepted Keynesian planning, full 
employment, social security, and even a measure 
of redistribution; the Left—even Mr. Richard 
Crossman and his friends—now concedes that 
limits must be set to state control and owner¬ 
ship. At the same time, economic growth has all 
but eliminated pre-war poverty, and enabled the 
workers to enjoy a previously undreamed-of 
level of consumption; consequently, the working 
class no longer feels to the same extent “out¬ 
side” society. Thus, even though political parties 
still divide on broadly claiis lines, the economic 
class struggle which dominated British politics 
for 150 years is heavily muted. And, lastly, 
many of the most-discussed problems of the day 
—for example, the mass media and mass 
culture—arc not capable of purely political 
solution. 

Thus, in Britain as in other developed 
countries, much of the tension has gone out of 
politics—indeed, most of the tension which had 
a broadly “Marxist” explanation. We shall never, 
thank goodness, recapture the bitter, militant 
^lan of pre-war days—that was a product of 
Hunger Marches, Distressed Areas, and two 
million unemployed. But we still want a reason¬ 
able level of local political participation. There 
is little evidence, however, that this depends on 
adopting “Left-wing” policies. Labour fought 
the last election on an exceptionally “moderate” 
programme; yet, by common consent, the en¬ 
thusiasm of Party workers was greater than at 
any time since 1945. 

Unhappily, as this instance suggests, the 6 hn 
of the rank-aod'iile is less and less essential to 
the winning of elections. With the Rowing 


penetration of the mass media, poUtliuil eatm-; 
paigning has become increasingly cehtralised; 
and the traditional local activities, the dodr'to* 
door canvassing and the rest, are now largely a 
ritual. Indeed, the Nuffield study of tlte last 
election asserts that “if all constituency elec¬ 
tioneering were abandoned, the nadonal out¬ 
come would probably be little altered... 

Nevertheless, we obviously need healthy local 
organisations, for they have many other func¬ 
tions besides electioneering. But the activists 
who arc leaving the Party to-day arc going out 
to the Right, not to the Left—towards the 
Liberals, not the Communists; and the reason 
for the drift away is the Party’s failure to adapt 
itself, not its lack of militancy. Indeed, an accent 
on militancy would leave the Party still more 
isolated, introverted, and at odds with national 
opinion—with the fervour of a doctrinaire sect, 
not of a national party. The Japanese Socialists 
have conspicuously shown both a fighting ^lan 
and steadily shrinking popular support. 

And it is absurd to say that a “moderate” pro¬ 
gramme (tf.g. in terms of nationalisation) would 
render the Party indistinguishable from the 
Tories. Consider the sort of policies which a 
radical, progressive, revisionist Socialist party 
would stand for; 

1. The traditional Labour goal of more 
generous provision for social welfare. 

2. A more equal distribution of wealth, and 
especially a lightening of the dead hand of in¬ 
heritance, by means of a capital gains tax and 
higher legacy dunes. 

j. A democratic reform of the public schools. 

4. A much higher allcKation of resources to the 
public sector—for roads, housing, hospitals, edu¬ 
cation and the arts. 

5. Effective urban and transport planning and 
the preservation of our rapidly diminishing 
countryside, by means of more ruthless yet more 
imaginative regional planning. 

6. Protection of the consumer against public 
and private monopoly, harmful advertising, and 
restrictive practices from whatever source. 

7. An increase in the rate of economic growth, 
by means of higher capital investment and much- 
expanded tccluiological education. 

8 . Libertarian reform of existing laws on 
capital punishment, police powers, homosexuality, 
aliens and immigration, etc. 

9. An abatement of national sovereignty, in the 
long run in favour of world government, in the 
short run in favour of Europe—even at the cost 
of loosening Commonwealth links. 

10. The full acceptance of our obligations under 
NATO (though not of additional self-imposed 
obligations like the independent deterrent), com- 
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bincd with continuous pressure for muldiateral 
disarmament. 

//. Racial equality and an effective programme 
of foreign aid. 

With .such a programme, there would be little 
danger of becoming “too like the Tories”! No 
Tory could accept either its implications for 
taxation policy, the level of government spend¬ 
ing, and the extent of public control, or its 
challenge to traditional mystiques about the role 
of the state, the rights of inheritance, the im¬ 
portance of elites, orthodox “morality,” national 
sovereignty, and the British Commonwealth— 
generally, indeed, to the whole ossified, middle- 
aged, stagnant, comphacent, class-conscious con¬ 
servatism of British society. 

But is the Labour Party ready for a policy at 
once so radical and so contemporary? The 
trouble is that some of its leaders arc radical but 
not contemporary—they arc discontented, but 
with a society which no longer exists; while 
others are contemporary but not radical—they 
realise the society has changed, but quite enjoy 
the present one. Yet such a programme should 
ultimately prove sympathetic to the Party, for 
it is far more in tunc with the British radical- 
socialist tradition than a Marxist insistence on 
all-out nationalisation—just as a broadly-based, 
catholic appeal is more in tunc than a sectional 
class appeal. 

What of the electors,? Will they vote for 
change amid prosperity? Certainly not unless 
they arc convinced that Labour will maintain 
the prosperity; they do not .sec why they should 
surrender it in order to enjoy a Ixft-wing 
government. But given that conviction, why 
not? I have consistently argued that once the 
first cntranccment with the world of material 
plenty has worn off, non-economic issues will 
come to the forefront. People will turn their 
minds to questions of education, of leisure, of 
culture and aesthetics, and the general backcloth 
and fittings of the society. It is the function of 
contemporary parties of the Left to nurture and 
articulate these more imaginative, idealistic 
aspirations as they gradually emerge from 
peoples who, for the first time in history, arc 
freed from the bondage of material deprivation. 

Y et at this very moment Mr. Crossman, 
having discovered Soviet growth and the 
threat which it poses to the West, urges us back 
to a purely economic orientation, with maximum 
production as the over-riding aim. His argument 
comes as a godsend to the millennialists in the 
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Party. For, unable to deny the revisionist analysis 
of present-day society, yet now sceptical of 
mass unemployment as the inevitable crisis of 
capitalism, they were at a loss to descry the 
millennial catastrophe which would shatter the 
present affluence and sweep Socialism back into 
power. Now Mr. Crossman has come to the 
rescue with a ready-made calamity, and the 
millenialists can sink back with a sigh of 
relief, satisfied that nothing need be done except 
to wait. 

His thesis is to be found in his Encounter 
article [April] and his recent Fabian pamphlet. 

In terms of military power, of industrial de¬ 
velopment, of technological advance, of mass 
literacy and, eventually, of mass consumption too, 
the planned Soci.ilist economy, as exemplified in 
the Communist States, is proving its capacity to 
outpace and overtake the wealthy and comfort¬ 
able Western economics. 

This will create “a historic shift in the balance 
of world power” and “a shrinking of the 
frontiers of democracy as.., the uncommitted 
peoples of Asia and Africa accept the economic 
aid and political leadership of the Communists.” 

It is |io.s.sible to predict with a good deal of 
assurance that, unless and until there is a funda¬ 
mental change in the structure of our modern 
managed ciipitalism, the peaceful competition 
which has now begun between East and West 
must result in a scries of Communist successes. 

The failure of the West is to be traced to a 
new “inherent contradiction” in capitalism, de¬ 
tected only by Dr. Balogh and Professor 
Galbraith. "In our Affluent Society, while the 
individual grows rapidly more comfortable, the 
community becomes even more rapidly weaker 
and weaker;” for the system has an “inherent 
inability” to allocate sufficient resources to 
national defence, communal welfare and the re¬ 
quirements of future growth. This inability is 
rooted in the system of private ownership, since 
the “oligopolists,” who depend for their profits 
on constantly-rising personal consumption, can 
prevent the government from diverting sufficient 
resources to other forms of spending. 

The contradiction can be resolved only by 
public ownership. We must “transfer gigantic 
powers... to the central government.” Mr. 
Crossman rejects, it is true, the existing form of 
nationalisation; and he has no clear proposals 
for replacing it. But he is in no doubt that a 
major transfer of ownership, by whatever means, 
is the central need. 

•t 

We can predict with mathematical certainty 
that, as long as the public sector remains the 
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minority sector throughout the Western world, 
we are bound to be defeated in every kind of 
peaceful competition which we undertake with 
the Russians. 

Under these circumstances the Labour Party 
must play the role of Cassandra. It has no 
immediate hope of winning power, since Left- 
wing parties in Britain can win elections only 
at moments of crisis; and the crisis is not yet 
upon us. But “when the trend of world develop¬ 
ment becomes clear and the Communist victories 
are undeniable, a deep revulsion will set in... 
and anger will replace complacency.” Labour 
must hold itself in reserve for this day, warning 
the electorate of the troubles which lie ahead, 
and above all preaching the gospel of more 
public ownership as “the Communist countries 
demonstrate with ever-increasing force the 
efficiency of nationalisation.” 

Reading mr. crossman’s thesis, I had a haunting 
recollection of an exactly similar thesis twenty 
years ago: James Burnham’s prediction of the 
inevitable triumph of Nazi Germany. With 
Germany substituted for Russia, whole p.ira- 
graphs of Mr. Crossman’s pamphlet might have 
come straight out ..f The Managerial Revolution. 
There is the same cataclysmic view of history— 
dramatic shifts in power arc always occurring, 
ineluctable choices have to be made, the 
oligopolists wield gigantic powers, freedom is 
threatened, democracy is being strangled, a new 
feudalism is emerging, nations and continents 
arc rising and falling at bewildering speed; the 
same absolute confidence of prophecy—“we can 
predict with mathematical certainty”; the same 
assertion, with an undertone of relish, that the 
Western democracies are decadent and de¬ 
generate; and, above all, the same fascinated, 
self-abasing obsession with ruthless and absolute 
power. 

But, as George Orwell once pointed out in a 
perceptive essay on Burnham, 

power-worship blurs political judgment because 
It leads, almost unavoidably, to the belief that 
present trends will continue. Whoever is winning 
at the moment will always seem to be invincible. 
If the Japanese have conquered S. Asia, they will 
keep S. Asia for ever; if the Germans have 
captured Tobruk, they will infallibly capture 
Cairo; if the Russians arc in Berlin, it will not be 
long before they are in London: and so on.... 
Within the space of five years Burnham foretold 
the domination of Russia by Germany and of 
Germany by Russia. In each case be was obeying 
the same instinct: the instinct to bow down be¬ 
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fore the conqueror of the moment, m accept the 
existing trend as irreversible.... 

The warning Is pertinent. 

R ichard Crossman, then, bases the whole 
^.future of British Socialism on an economic 
prediction. The quick answer to this is in his 
own words, taken from his pamphlet Socialism 
and the New Despotism (1956). 

Socialism cannot and should not be based on 

any particular economic theory_Those who 

based the case for Socialism on the inherent 
contradictions of the capitalist system were de¬ 
parting from the tradition of British Radic.ilism 
and introducing a foreign element into the 
philosophy of our Labour Movement. Labour’s 
real dynamic has alway.s been a moral protest 
against social injustice, not an intellectual demon¬ 
stration that capitalism is bound to collapse. 

Thus, when Mr. Crossman urges the Labour 
Party to subordinate all other objectives to 
winning the economic cold war, his policy is— 
on his own showing—repugnant to Western 
Socialist values. Yet in renouncing idealism he 
has not achieved realism. For his analysis is 
misleading in assuming: that Russian growth is 
due to the inherent superiority of the Soviet 
system (false), that effective planning is im¬ 
possible in a mixed economy (false), that the 
future of the uncommitted nations will depend 
on economic foctors of growth and aid (dubious), 
that Russia will conduct an all-out tradc-and-aid 
offensive (dubiou.s), that the West cannot counter 
this at present rates of growth (false), that British 
aid will be decisive in the total picture (false), 
and that Britain will succumb to “creeping 
crisis” (unexplained). 

And his remedy —large-scale nationalisation— 
is also based on misleading assumptions: namely, 
that growth is primarily a function of the pat¬ 
tern of ownership (false), and that Britain could 
not achieve more rapid growth except through 
a larger public sector (fal.se). At this point the 
argument becomes contradictory, for the exist¬ 
ing nationalised industries are (in Mr. Cross¬ 
man’s view) hopelessly unsatisfactory, yet no 
clear alternative form of nationalisation is pro¬ 
posed, and the few hints dropped about an 
alternative form arc inconsistent with the ob¬ 
jective which he sets himself. 

Let us now examine the argument in detail. 
First, arc the facts as stated? So far as com¬ 
parative growth is concerned, the answer is 
broadly yes. Although the experts differ in their 
precise estimates, they almost all (with the cx- 
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ception of Mr. Colin Clark) put an exceptionally 
high figure on Soviet growth. The majority view 
h that the Soviet national income rose during 
the ninctcen-fifiies by 7-8 per cent per annum.’ 
Over the same period, the U.S. and British 
national incomes rose respectively by 3-3 per cent 
and 2*3 per cent per annum.* 

Moreover, there are some new factors which 
arc highly favourable to Soviet growth. The 
heavy investment in technical education will 
yield important dividends, as will the massive 
developments in Siberia. With a docile labour 
force, the rapid introduction of automation 
should prove exceptionally easy. And, as the 
economy grows more complicated, the Soviet 
rulers will undoubtedly improve the efficiency 
of their planning both by borrowing Western 
techniques and by making greater use of the 
price-mechanism. 

As against this, Soviet growth has so far been 
sustained by certain once-for-all factors—the 
relatively low starting-point, the g.iins from 
copying Western inventions, the comparative 
“youth” of Soviet fixed capital, and so on. These 
influences must all gradually diminish in im¬ 
portance. Moreover, it may be less easy in the 
future to neglect the needs of the consumer in 
the interests of maximum investment. Already 
there has been some relaxation since the Stalin 
era; the Soviet consumer is now peering across 
the threshold into the world of mass abundance 
—perhaps he has even caught, in the distance, 
the dangerous glitter of “decadent” Western 
culture. Short of a return to complete Stalinism, 
social pressures will surely compel a diversion of 
resources away from industrial investment to¬ 
wards the hitherto neglected sectors of housing, 
agriculture, and consumers’ goods. 

The consensus of expert opinion is that the 
rate of growtli of national income may slow 
down to some 6 per cent per annum.* Mr. 
Crossman expresses alarm “that some Socialist 

* Cf, Alec Novc, Communist Economic Strategy: 
Soviet Growth and Capabilities (National Planning 
Association, 1959), p. 42. This is an excellent 
summary of the position by one of the best-known 
Soviet experts. 

* World Economic Survey 1959 (United Nations), 
p. 23. Industrial produedon has of course increased 
taster than total national income in both Russia and 
the Western countries. 

‘Nove, Communist Economic Strategy, p. 44. 

*For details, cf. Nadonal Institute Economic 
Review (Nov., 1959), p. 42. 

^ World Economic Survey 7959, p. 102. 

* World Economic Survey 7959, Table 1-2, p. 23. 


economists should have joined in peddling these 
complacent illusions.” But he nowhere explains 
why he thinks they are illusions; ndr is it clear 
why Socialist economists should analyse facts 
and trends differently from any other kind of 
economist. In any event, the Soviet leaders them- 
selves, in their official plans, provide for some 
slowing-down,* Indeed, 

the central feature of the new trends has been a 
tendency to rc-asscss the policy of the maximisa¬ 
tion of investment and the rate of economic 
growtli in the context of... higher levels of 
consumption.’ 

Nevertheless, the projected rate of growth re¬ 
mains must formidable. It will not, as the 
Russians claim, enable them to reach American 
levels of output during the i96o’s', nor is there 
any prospect that in the foreseeable future they 
will fulfil Mr. Crossman’s prophecy and overtake 
the West in mass consumption—indeed, if they 
did, Mr. Crossm.in’s fears would surely be all 
exorcised inasmuch as the Russians too would 
then be subject to the enervating pressures of 
material affluence which (in his view) arc now 
sapping the strength of the West. But there will, 
without doubt, be a continued "relative increase 
in Soviet economic power. 

How large an increase? Here a qualification 
must be made. If the comparison is with Britain 
and America, it is indeed depressing; for the 
Anglo-Saxon economics arc most sluggish. But 
other parts of the non-Communist world have 
put up a more spirited performance. Western 
Europe in particular has shown a remarkable 
dynamism; during the 1950’s the rate of growth 
of national income in Germany was 7-4 per cent 
per annum (nearly equal to the Soviet rate), in 
Italy 5*5 per cent, Holland 4-5 per cent, and 
France 4-3 per cent.® Possibly these high rates 
owe something to delayed recovery from the war 
and exceptional boom conditions; they may well 
slow down in the future. Nevertheless, when 
wc concede the Communists a clear economic 
superiority over the West, we must remember 
that the Western average is seriously depressed 
by Britain and America. The disparity between 
the Soviets and the non-Communist mixed 
economies of Western Europe is by no means 
so dramatic. 


W HAT are the causes of the Russian 
superiority? Thcfe is no mystery what¬ 
ever about one cause. In the words of Professor 
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Leonda, recently iavited to Moscovtr to explaio 
input-output analysis to his former colleagues: 

The fundamental proportion which explains 
the high rate of Soviet economic development is 
simple enough. Nearly 200 years ago it had 
already been clearly stated by Adam Smith.... 
To expand one’s income fast, one must channel 
as large a part of it as possible—and then more— 
into productive capital investment. This means 
that consumption must be restricted; while thus 
holding down the living standard of the masses, 
one must at the same time keep them working 
hard. Marx, in his theory of capitalist accumula¬ 
tion, describes exactly such a process—except that 
he refers to it in pejorative terms.* 

If one wants to hold down the living stan¬ 
dards of the masses while at the same time 
keeping them working hard, democracy is of 
course a great handicap. Just as capitalist 
accumulation was aided by the non-democratic 
character of nineteenth-century politics and be¬ 
came more difficult with the advent of universal 
suffrage, so Soviet accumulation is aided by the 
absence of effective opposition. The central 
planners, striving to hold down real wages in 
the interests of maximum investment, arc un¬ 
encumbered by free trade unions, strikes, wage- 
claims, a Parliamentary opposition, or free elec¬ 
tions; thus placed) they can extract surplus value 
from the workers on a massive scale. 

This element of forced saving was crucial in 
the early stages of Soviet growth; and it is still 
significant to-day. Yet Mr. Crossman says that 
“this is an excuse which no Socialist can accept,” 
for “to concede that dictatorship is intrinsically 
more efficient than democracy is to admit defeat 
before the race begins.” 

This is nonsense. It is self-evident, not that 
dictatorship is “intrinsically more efficient,” but 
that it can do some things more easily than a 
democracy; and one such thing is to hold down 
real wages in the interests of capital accumula¬ 
tion or military strength or imperial grandeur. 
Dictators have, after all, been doing just this 
from the Ptolemies onwards; and to admit the 
fact is not to flout, so far as 1 know, any recog¬ 
nised canon of Socialist doctrine. But Mr. 
Crossman no doubt Bnds it convenient to reject 
awkward truths as “non-Socialist,” and to 
distinguish between “Socialist” facts and 
“capitalist” facts. (It reminds one of the Nazi 
orators who, when addressing the depressed 
German wheat-farmers, used to shout that “we 

♦Wassily Leoodef, ‘The Decline and Rise of 
Soviet Economic Science,” Foreign Affairs (January, 


don't stand for the present price of comt We 
don’t stand for a higher price of coml We don’ll 
stand for a lower price of corn! We stand for 
the Nazi price of cornl”) So the persuasive 
phrase “un-Socialist” is used either to evoke the 
disapproval of the faithful or simply to evade' 
unpalatable truths, just as some super-patriot 
Americans regard it as “un-American” to believe- 
in Soviet technical achievements. 

Is the element of forced saving, together with 
the “once-for-all” factors, the whole explanation 
of Russian growth? On this, economists differ. 
Some, observing that other countries in a simb 
lar stage of development—notably Japan—have 
achieved a comparable rate of growth, argue 
that there is nothing unique, except dictatorship, 
about the Russian performance; others think 
there is. But they agree that in such an uncertain 
held, with so much not properly understood, 
nothing can be stated with the “mathematical 
certainty” which Mr. Crossman, a non¬ 
economist, apparently feels. 

If there is another factor, it is presumably 
.something to do with Soviet “planning.” But 
what is the nature of Soviet planning? “Western 
economi.sts,” writes Professor Lconiief, “have 
often tried to discover the principle of the Soviet 
technique of planning. They never succeeded, 
since, up to now, there has been no such 
thing_Soviet planning procedures, in prac¬ 

tice, do not—or at least did not up to now— 
differ very much from those that were used 
during the war” by the British, American, and 
German production ministries. Indeed, the word 
“planning” is perhaps a misnomer; we should 
rather, as Daniel Bell pointed out in the May 
Encounter, speak of the mobilisation of re¬ 
sources. The Soviet Government has mobilised 
and concentrated massive resources on a limited 
number of key sectors—productive investment, 
heavy engineering, technological education, mis¬ 
sile development, military-scientific research, etc. 

It is this process of concentration, rather than 
any detailed overall planning, which contributes 
to rapid growth and military achievement. 

Now such elementary, though forceful, plan¬ 
ning (if indeed it is a crucial factor, which is 
still uncertain) may prove impossible in an 
under-developed country without large-scale 
public ownership; for the government’s control 
over the private sector is often weak, and it may 
be unable to prevent private savings from flow¬ 
ing copiously out towards Monte Carlo. But in 
an advanced Western economy, with a highly- 
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developed fiscal system and innumerable methods 
of government control, it would be perfectly 
feasible within the framework of a mixed 
economy—just as Keynesian national income 
planning has proved to be. 

Mr. Crossman of course denies this, on two 
grounds: first, the “oligopolists” will resist a 
transfer of resources to higher capital investment 
because their profits depend on constantly-rising 
consumer-expenditure, and secondly, their re¬ 
sistance will be successful. Both propositions are 
incorrect. First, the average rate of profit (as the 
German "oligopolists” could have told him) 
need not be lower in a high-investment than 
a high-consumption economy. Secondly, post¬ 
war experience demonstrates conclusively that 
Governments now have sufficient weapons of 
control broadly to enforce their will (provided 
they have one) on private industry; and other 
mixed economics, with an even larger private 
sector than our own, have achieved very much 
higher levels of investment. 

Indeed at this point the disciple seems to have 
drifted apart from his masters. Professor Gal¬ 
braith has recently reiterated his well-known 
view that nationalisation has made “no per¬ 
ceptible contribution” to correcting the un¬ 
balance between public and private production; 
while Dr, Balogh, conceding that one possible 
policy “iould be the extension of public owner¬ 
ship,” nevertheless states firmly that “these 
problems are not necessarily inherent in the 
private cnterpiise system as such. They could be 
solved without,.. changing the character of the 
systcm.”*“ At any rate, Mr. Crossman has 
established no connection of any kjnd between 
the rate of growth in Britain and jmther large- 
scale nationalisation. 

Perhaps this is fortunate; for, having argued 
that nationalisation is crucial, he gives no indi¬ 
cation of what form it should take. lie rejects 
as “non-Socialist" (again!) the existing type of 
nationalised Board, but offers nothing in its 
place—although he has been criticising these 
Boards for the past ten years. One would have 
^bought that by now he would have adumbrated 
P- ^ 3 - •<; alternative proposal. Not so; apparently we 
thc^est?^® the task of “finding a new and radical 
‘Novc “working out precise proposals.” 

‘For detaib,''rossman is wholly dissatisfied with 
Review (Nov., i955f)tionaliscd industiies; he has no 

< o how to improve them; so he 

* World Economic Sk ^ 

i of World Tension,” Dissent, 
ilics.) 


concludes that we want to nationalise a lot more 
industries. No wonder he expects us to be in 
opposition for a decade. 

In fact, if we were to nationalise for reasons 
of growth and high investment, it is most un¬ 
likely that we should adopt Mr. Crossman’s 
“new approach” which—he hints—implies 
(a) full Parliamentary accountability, (b) more 
workers’ control, (c) less “managerial” authority, 
and (d) an emphasis on small, local (e.g., 
municipal) units. With some of these aims, I 
personally sympathi.se. But of course the growth- 
oriented Soviet nationalisation, from which Mr. 
Crossman argues, has precisely the opposite 
characteristics—it is large-scale, centralised, 
highly “managerial” in character, and wholly 
unaccountable cither to workers or Parliament. 
Now which of these two docs Mr. Crossman 
want? He can hardly expect to be taken seriously 
when he advocates both at once. His case for 
nalionalisation flatly contradicts his policy for 
nationalised industries. 

W HATEVER the causes of Soviet growth, 
should the West strain every nerve to 
emulate it.'’ Soviet steel output will be no million 
tons in 1972—so what.? 

Mr. Crossman himself, discussing competitive 
co-existence in New Fabian Essays, warned us 
not to 

fall into the materialist fallacy of assuming that 
economics provide the prime motive of political 
action The dynamic of social revolution in Asia 
and Africa is not a mass demand for tractors or 
for bread, but the will and die social conscience 
ot a small intelligentsia.... Mutual aid, there¬ 
fore, will not necessarily provide an antidote to 
Lominunist revolutions. 

I believe this to be profoundly true. We con¬ 
sistently over-rate the importance of economic 
factors. In countries which hover on the brink 
of a Western or Eastern alignment (the Congo, 
I.aos, Iraq, Egypt, Indonesia, Cuba, and even 
Japan), the decisive influences have usually not 
been rates of economic growth or aid, but 
political actions on the part of the metropolitan 
powers—by Britain at Suez, China in Tibet, 
South Africa at Sharpeville, Russia in Hungary, 
or the U.S. over military bases. Recent events in 
the Congo were potentially far more explosive 
for the future alignment of central Africa than 
hundreds of millions of pounds of aid or several 
percentage points on^e rate of growth. (And 
this is quite apart from the fact that aid pro¬ 
grammes so often backfire on the donors.) 



On the Left Again 


Aid b of course important, both on humani* 
tarian grounds and because in some less de¬ 
veloped countries (notably India) the economic 
issue may be decisive. But we must keep matters 
in perspective. If military aid is excluded, the 
economic aid of the Sino-Sovict bloc to the 
under-developed areas has so far scarcely ex¬ 
ceeded the figure of British aid; and it is well 
below the combined aid given by the Western 
powers. Similarly, “politically-oriented” Soviet 
trade (purchases of Egyptian cotton, Icelandic 
fish, Cuban sugar, etc.) has so far been on a 
modest scale. The Communist bloc could of 
course a^ord greatly to increase both aid and 
trade. Whether it docs so will depend on two 
basic political decisions—whether to give priority 
to the future growth of the bloc itself or to 
large-scale economic aid, and whether to aban¬ 
don the deeply-ingrained Communist tradition 
of economic autarchy. At present, the accent is 
still heavily on autarchy; and the bloc appears 
still to be giving first priority to its own future 
growth—which may mean a continued shortage 
of precisely those capital goods which the under¬ 
developed areas most want. 

However, the bloc will of course continue to 
exploit the possibilities of aid in any sensitive 
area {e.g. Cuba) where it might have a dis¬ 
proportionate politic.!! cfTcct; and we cannot rule 
out the possibility of an all-out iradc-and aid 
offensive. In any case the West .should, on 
general grounds, undoubtedly increase its own 
level of foreign aid. But this in no way requires 
that we equal the Soviet rate of gtowth. The 
West is now devoting only some 1-2 per cent of 
its total income to foreign aid; and its income 
is growing at the rate of from 2 per cent to 
7 per cent a year (varying in different countries). 
It could therefore step up this fraction without 
the slightest difficulty even at present rates of 
growth. Indeed, both in the U.S., with its 
sluggish economy and under-employed re¬ 
sources, and Germany, with its excessive accre¬ 
tion of gold reserves, an increase in aid would 
be positively beneficial to the West itself. Cer¬ 
tainly, changes are needed in Western policies to¬ 
wards the under-developed areas—a stabilisation 
of commodity markets, a reform of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, and often a change in 
the political orientation of aid. But these changes, 
and a direct increase in aid, are both perfectly 

“ Except for a footnote prophecy about the terms 
of trade—a subject on which even professional 
economists have been notoriously wrong in recent 
years. 
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possible at existing rates of growth. Indeed, Mr. 
Crossman’s own analysis, with its insistence on 
the “fatty” affluence of the West, shows how 
easily, and at what little sacrifice, we could in¬ 
crease our aid; what is mainly lacking is the 
political will. 

But what of the attractive power of Communist 
growth .i’ Some people see the force of example— 
especially that of China—as a greater threat than 
the physical level of aid. Unfortunately, if it is, 
there is little the West can do by way of counter¬ 
example; for growth-policies in advanced, 
mature, Western economies have little relevance, 
whereas growth-policies in relatively young 
economies like China have much, to the prob¬ 
lems of an under-developed country. From this 
point of view, the Indian rate of growth is 
infinitely more important than the British or 
American rales. 

Hitherto, the attractive effect has not been 
much in evidence. We have now had ten years 
or more of superior Communist growth; yet the 
uncommitted nations have not tumbled over 
themselves into the Communist camp. Since 
1950, the Communist threat has receded 
markedly in Asia and Africa, though not per¬ 
haps in Latin America. Provided that India can 
lx: assisted from crisis to stable growth, it seems 
likely that political factors will continue to be 
more decisive for the alignment of the uncom¬ 
mitted nations than exact comparisons of Com¬ 
munist and Western growth. 

In any event, even if Western aid and growth 
were decisive, the exact rate of British growth 
would make little difference cither to the total 
of aid or the relative attractions of East and 
West. To think that it would is to be guilty of 
parochial self-delusion. There would, therefore, 
be no point anyway in trying to emulate Soviet 
growth. Nor is there any sign that our present 
rate of growth will lead us, as Mr. Crossman 
asserts, into a state of “creeping crisis”; though 
as he gives no hint as to its likely causes,” one 
cannot argue with him on this point. 

Neverthfless, in common with almost all 
British Socialists, I should like, for other 
reasons, to see a higher rate of growth in 
Britain—to facilitate the additional social spend¬ 
ing which ail Socialists desire, to ease our 
nagging problems of inflation and a sickly 
foreign balance, and to restore some sense of 
enterprise and dynamism to our economic life. 
But of course all these aims would be achieved 
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if we could even approach the typical Western 
European rate of growth, which is almost 
double our own. It follows that they could be 
achieved, not indeed without considerable 
changes in economic policy (including, no doubt, 
selected measures of public ownership), but 
certainly without a vast new programme of 
nationalisation; for Britain already has a larger 
nationalised sector than any of die more rapidly- 
growing Western European countries. 

Thus Mr. Crossman’s latest thesis seems rather 
flimsy. It docs not much matter that it is 
diametrically opposed to the one which he was 
urging on the Party only recently. But it docs 
seem rather irresponsible to condemn the British 
people to another decade of Tory rule on the 
basis of quite so tenuous an analysis and so un¬ 
certain a prediction—to far more, indeed, than 
the decade which he imagines. For an unrecon¬ 
structed Labour Party, committed to all-out 
nationalisation and austerity, would lose votes 
heavily to the Liberals at the next election; and 
the swing against the Tories, when it came, 
would find the British Left divided hopelessly 
in two. 


O NE last point. I have criticised Mr. Crossman 
for constantly using the word “Socialist” 
in a purely exhortatory manner without ever de¬ 
fining it—though since he regularly applies it to 
the Soviet economy one has uneasy suspicions 
about his definition. But if one is to bandy the 


word about, on^ had better get it right Ttietie 
is nothing in British Socialist doctrine whi^ 
would conaivably justify applying the wotd to 
Mr. Crossman’s policy of giving an absolute 
priority to maximum economic growth, maxi¬ 
mum military strength, and maximum world 
power. Such a policy would have been equally 
repugnant, whatever their other diffcrencca, to 
all the Socialist pioneers—to Robert Owen, the 
Chartists, the Christian Socialists, William 
Morris, the early Fabians, Keir Hardie and the 
I.L.P,—not to mention Marx. It would, if con¬ 
sistently pursued, involve a clear sacrifice, in the 
interests of maximum production, of values 
which do constitute the essence of Western 
Socialism—of personal freedom, equality of in¬ 
comes, the rights of the consumer, and the 
greatest possible diffusion of power. 

Let Mr. Crossman, if he wishes, try to force 
his policy on the Party in the interests of fight¬ 
ing the economic cold war; but let him not des¬ 
cribe it as a “Socialist" policy. For, in his own 
eloquent words in New Fabian Essays, “to treat 
the Soviet Empire as an example of Socialist 
planning is to make nonsense of every one of 
our ideals.... The test of communism is the 
statistical success of each Five Year Plan, and 
the size and strength of the Russian Empire. 
The test of socialism is the extent to which it 
shapes a people’s institutions to the moral stan¬ 
dards of freedom—even at the cost of a lower 
standard of living or the surrender of an 
empire.” 
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A Stink of Zen 

The Lotus and the Robot fllj 


I T MAY be useful to begin by drawing cer¬ 
tain comparisons between India and japan 
—the most traditional and the most 
“modern” among the great countries of Asia. 

Historically common to both are a social 
structure based on the family with its clan ex¬ 
tensions, and the caste-hierarchy with its sub¬ 
divisions; the domination of male over female, 
of the aged over the young; the resulting 
authority of the Father and the Teacher; and 
some basic aspects of education, designed to 
promote conformity and to inhibit individuality 
in thought and action. Common to both is a 
type of reasoning indifferent to the “laws" of 
contradiction and excluded middle, to the dis¬ 
tinction between subject and object, between the 
act of perception and the thing perceived; an 
attitude of equanimity towards life and death, 
the latter being considered closer to essential 


This is the second of two articles by Mr. 
Koestler based on his recent trip to India and 
Japan. His study of yoga unexpurcAted 
appeared in the August Encounter. The 
‘'stin\ of Zen,” as the author notes, “is not 
a rude expression, but a phrase often used in 
Zen literature,” and he adds: "The respect 
.for ‘hard, obstinate facts’ which a scientific 
education imparts does not necessarily imply 
the denial of a different order of Reality; it 
does imply, however, the obligation to 
exhaust all possibilities of a naturd explana¬ 
tion of phenomena before acknowledging 
that they belong to that different order, ft 
could be said, then, that I went on my pil¬ 
grimage not so much with an open, as with 
an equally split mind. What emerged is a 
mixture of pedantic detail and sweeping 
generalisations... 


Being than the former, and with a blurred 
boundary between the two; an approach to 
Reality which is intuitive and a prioristic rather 
than rational and empirical, and relies on fluid 
analogies rather than on well-defined concepts. 
Since the West regards the intuitive approach as 
essentially feminine, the rational approach as 
masculine, both Eastern cultures appear from 
our point of view to be dominated by men with 
a “feminine” logic and sensitivity compared to 
the down-to-earth, matter-of-fact attitude of the 
women. 

I shall not try to discuss which of these simi¬ 
larities are derived from some common Asiatic 
mould in the remote past and which may be due 
to cultural interaction—Buddhism being the 
most obvious example of the latter. I would like 
to consider instead some of the differences and 
contrasts within the common framework. 

The caste system in India, within historical 
times, was rigid; in Japan, relatively fluid. A 
samurai was entitled to cut down without 
further ado any commoner who annoyed, or 
supposedly annoyed, him; on the other hand, a 
commoner could pass into the samurai class by 
adoption and marriage. During the Shogunate, 
certain rich moneylenders—who, in theory, 
were only one step higher up in caste than the 
Eta—collected rent from indebted peasants and 
thereby acquired the status of landed gentry, 
though they did not really own the land; and 
they bought samurai status for their sons by get¬ 
ting them married to daughters of samurai and 
simultaneously adopted into the family. The 
Japanese custom of adopting a son-in-law entails 
the erasure of his name from his own family 
register, and its entry on the register of hii 
father-in-law. Originally intended to prevent the 
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extinction of a family’s male lineage, it became 
a method of evading the rigours of the caste 
system—yet another example of the Japanese 
genius of combining rigidity in the abstract with 
elasticity in practice. As a result, when the feudal 
economy changed into an industrial economy, 
the feudal aristocracy did not have to face a 
hostile bourgeoisie, because it had literally 
“adopted” the bourgeois—cither individually, or, 
in the case of the Zaibatsu, as a class; the new 
finance aristocracy was a kind of adopted son- 
in-law of the feudal state. 

India, where the caste system rigidly survived 
into tlie modern age, had to go through a social 
revolution, disestablishing its Princes and their 
Zamindar retainers; whereas Japan was able to 
preserve her “Emperor system” and build a 
quasi<apitalistic state on a quasi-fcudal founda¬ 
tion. If we search for an explanation of this 
difference in development, wc arc led to a basic 
contrast between tbe two countries. In India, 
intermarriage, and even inter-dining, between 
diFerent castes was unthinkable because caste 
was ordained by divine providence and bound 
up with religion and rite; whereas in Japan, 
caste was regarded from the secular angle as a 
matter of rank in the social hierarchy and could 
be treated in a pragmatic manner. 

A s i M11. A R difference may be traced be¬ 
tween the types of authority exercised by 
the father, the guru, and the sensei. In India, 
this authority is of a religious character, in Japan 
a matter of social obligations and codes of be¬ 
haviour. The Indian father is ipso facto con¬ 
sidered a saint; the Japanese father is nothing 
of the sort, but a creditor to whom a vast amount 
of on is due. The guru imparts spiritual darshan 
by his presence; the sensei imparts wisdom, 
which is accepted equally uncritically, but it is 
a wisdom of worldly learning. The extended 
family in India is held together by a mystical 
bond reflected in the joint household; in Japan, 
obligations towards the more distant members 
of the family are limited and graded, and if a 
poor relative must be taken in under one’s roof, 
he is called a “cold rice relative” because he (or 
she) is last served, and treated with contempt. 
In India, social etiquette is vague, and the accent 
is on affirmations of love and affection, symbol¬ 
ised in the Hindu greeting of joining the palms 
in a smiling gesture of prayer; in Japan, it is an 
elaborate and watchful ritual. Exactly the 
reverse is true with regard to religious 
observances; in Japan, these arc treated so non¬ 


chalantly that at the Shinto shrine you clap 
your hands, or pull a bell-cord, to attract the 
attention of the gods; in India, it is ceremonial- 
iscd in a series of ablutions, purifications, recita¬ 
tions. The Indian is careless in his dealings with 
.society, punctilious in his dealings with deity; in 
Japan, it is the reverse. In India, the beggar has 
a divine right to alms, and to give means to 
acquire darshan\ in Japan, gifts arc exchanged 
and obligations returned in the exact amount of 
thoiic received. In India, education of the child 
starts late and remains lax, except in matters 
of religious and filial observance; in Japan, strict 
social conditioning starts early, but in all 
matters not covered by the social code the 
Japanese child and adult enjoy considerably 
greater freedom. 

The difference between the two cultures is 
most pronounced in their attitudes to carnality. 
It goes much deeper than, for instance, the con¬ 
trast between an English puritan and a French. 
libertine. The puritan is enjoined “to renounce 
the sinful lusts of the flesh”—but also to accept 
the Sacrament of marriage which makes “man 
and wife one flesh;” the Hindu considers mar¬ 
riage as a necessary and passing evil during the 
second of the four seasons of life, and inter¬ 
course as a physical and spiritual impoverish¬ 
ment. The French libertine, from Sade to GenSt, 
is always a rebel against morality, to which he 
pays implicit and ambivalent tribute; whereas 
the Japanese forms of libertinage arc not anti¬ 
moral but amoral, and sex is enjoyed for its 
own sake—as shown by the division of labour 
between concubine and wife. In India, mas¬ 
turbation is a sin against body and spirit, 
leading to neurosis and hypochondria; in Japan 
it is considered a solitary pastime, almost like 
smoking. In India, the woman—outside her role 
as mother—is the temptress who saps the male’s 
strength, reflected in the image of blood-thirsty 
goddesses; the Japanese woman—again outside 
her role as mother—is a provider of manifold 
pleasures, skilled in dance, song, love, and witty 
conversation. In India, accordingly, she is 
allowed even less individual personality than the 
male; in Japan, more than the male, b^ause she 
is not subject to the same code of honour. The 
obsessional food faddism and bowel worries of 
the Indians are of religious origin. The Japanese, 
too, were vegetarians—though never teetotallers 
—until the disestablishment of Buddhism; but 
the zest with which they <(ook to sukiyakj. and 
raw fish indicates that they considered the pro¬ 
hibition of meat more as a secular law ^ao 



A Stink 

a mysdc cominandment. Again in contrast to 
the Hindu poUution-phobia, the Japanese treat 
their fields with fresh human manure, which 
is put to use straight from the chambcr-pot or 
benjo sink—Wcstetn housewives in Tokyo love 
to tell horror tales about cabbages, artistically 
arranged in shop-windows, and with dainty 
specks of excrement on them. 

I LIK E to remember and compare in retrospect 
some festive meals, traditional style, in India 
and Japan. In Japan, we would kneel in front 
of a low marquetry or lacquered table, manipu¬ 
late with ebony chopsticks a succession of pretty 
and delicious miniature courses (some of which 
were prepared on charcoal braziers in front of 
us), and wash them down with thimblefuls of 
hot sake presented like sacrificial cups by kneel¬ 
ing waitresses or geisha. We would be refreshed 
by hot towels between dishes, and use in the 
course of the meal up to fifty Lilliputian plates, 
bowls, cups, saucers, and whatnots per guest. 

In India, if the meal was really in the traditional 
style, no plates, glasses, cups, or cutlery were 
used. We would cither squat on the floor—as in 
Vinoba Bhave’s camps~or sit along a table, each 
with a palm-leaf serving as a plate in front of 
him, our left arms dangling lifelessly as if they 
had forgotten their cunning, while with three 
fingers of the right hand we would mix the rice, 
vegetables, and curd into a sloppy mush and 
scoop it into our mouths. After the meal, the 
guests would each in turn move a few steps 
away, a servant would pour water from a jug 
first over his fingers, then into his cupped palm 
to rinse his mouth and rub his teeth, and lastly 
to drink a few swallows—hoping, with St. 
Augustine, for “the day when Thou wilt 
destroy both the belly and the meat." 

Suicide in India is rare—the only cases 
sanctioned by tradition were widows commit¬ 
ting suttee, and Yogis entering final satnadhr, 
but the whole cycle of life is a detour towards 
death and liberation from the wheel. In Japan, 
even suicide is secularised, a matter of social 
convention, and hara-kiri is treated as a fine art 
for connoisseurs. Aesthetic perfectionism is as 
alien to contemporary India as religious perfec¬ 
tionism to Japan. India is a country of dark, 
tragic grandeur, and contempt for the frills and 

^Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword (London, 1947). 

*Sansom, The Western World and Japan (New 
York, 1951). 
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vanities of life; the Japanese know thirty-five 
difierenc ways of wrapping a gift-parcel in 
paper, and the worst tragedy they know is to 
lose face. The Indians arc plagued by religious 
anxiety; the Japanese by worry about prestige. 
Ruth Benedict has suggested an interesting dis¬ 
tinction between “guilt cultures" and "shame 
cultures,” which is much to the point: 

A society that inculcates absolute standards of 
morality and relics on man’s developing a con¬ 
science is a guilt culture. Shame cultures rely 
on external sanctions for good behaviour, not, 
as true guilt cultures do, on an internalised con¬ 
viction of sin. Shame is a reaction to other 
{Kople's criticism... by being openly ridiculed 
and rejected or by fantasying to himself that he 
has been made ridiculous.... In either case it is 
a potent sanction. But it requires an audience or 
at least a man’s fantasy of an audience. Guilt 
does not.... Shame has the same place of 
authority in Japanese ethics that “a clear con¬ 
science,” “being right with God,” and the avoid¬ 
ance of sin have in Western ethics. Logically 
enough, therefore, a man will not be punished in 
the afterlife. The Japanese—except for priests 
who know the Indian sutras —are quite un¬ 
acquainted vyith the idea of reincarnation depen¬ 
dent upon one’s merit in this life, and—except 
for some well instructed Christian converts—they 
do not recognise post-death reward and punish¬ 
ment or a heaven and hell.‘ 

Nor do they recognise Good and Evil as 
.absolutes; Japanese ethics is pragmatic, rela¬ 
tivistic, and situational. A man is not part good, 
part bad; he is part “rough soul" and part 
“gentle soul,” both considered equally useful 
under the proper circumstances. The classical 
Japanese vocabulary, which had no word for 
“competition” and “civic rights,” had no word 
for “God” cither; to the first Jesuit missionaries 
“the translation of the word ‘God' has caused 
great difficulties in Japan, where it has been 
most inadequately represented by the word 
Kami, which means little more than a superior 
being.”* 

Which leads us to Zen, 

“Kill the Buddha” 

E N is to religion what a “flat garden” is to a 
garden. It knows no god, no afterlife, no 
good and no evil, as the rock garden knows no 
flowers, herbs, or shrubs. It has no doctrine or 
holy writ, its teaching is transmitted mainly in 
the form of parables as ambiguous as the pebbles 
in the rock garden which symbolise now a 
mountain, now a fleeing tiger. When a disciple 
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asks “What is Zen?,” the nuster’s traditional 
answer is “Three pounds of flax” or “A decay¬ 
ing noodle” or “A toilet stick” or a whack on 
the pupil’s head. Zen cannot be debunked 
because its method is self-debunking. In its 
mondos and \aans, Japanese ambiguity reaches 
its metaphysical peak; it is the ultimate evasion. 
And for precisely that reason it played a vital 
part in maintaining the balance of extremes in 
Japanese life. 

Taken at face value and considered in itself, 
Zen is at best an existentialist hoax, at worst a 
web of solemn absurdities. But within the frame¬ 
work of Japanese society, this cult of the absurd, 
of ritual leg-pulls and nose-tweaks, made beauti¬ 
ful sense. It was, and to a limited extent still 
is, a form of psychotherapy for a self-conscious, 
shame-ridden society, a technique of undoing 
the strings which tied it into knots; in a word, 
Zen was the tan\i (as the Japanese call their 
tranquilliser pills) of feudal Japan. 

In the supposedly oldest Zen poem, attributed 
to Seng-Ts’an (6ih century a.d.), men arc 
admonished: 

Saunter along and stop worrying 
If your thoughts are tied you spoil what is 
genuine.... 

The wise person does not strive; 

The ignorant man ties himself up.... 

If you worf;^ on your mind with your mind, 

How can you avoid an immense confusion?... 
If you want to get the plain truth, 

Be not concerned with right and wrong. 

The conflict between right and wrong 
Is the sicl{ness of the mind.* 

From its earliest beginnings—supposedly in 
6th-century China—the great masters of Zen 
denied that it aimed at moral improvement: “If 
a man seeks the Buddha, that man loses the 
Buddha.” According to tradition, it was the 
flerce-looking Indian monk, Bodhidharma, who 
brought Buddhism to China in the 6th century. 
When the Emperor asked him how much merit 
he, the Emperor, had acquired by supporting 
the new creed, Bodhidharma shouted at him: 
“None whatsoever.” The Emperor, rather 
shaken in his enthusiasm, then wanted to know 
just what the sacred doctrine of the creed was. 
Again Bodhidharma shouted, “It is empty, there 
is nothing sacred.” 

That interview set the tone for the Zen tradi- 

• Quoted by Alan W. Watts, The Way of Zen 
(London, 1957), pp. 89, 115. 

*Daisetz T. Suzuki, Zen and Japanese Culture 
(Undon, 19»), p. 33. 


don, which makes a special ^int Iwihg 
rude, abrupt, direct, and $arca$tic--precise|[y 
those things which, according to die Japanese 
code of manners, must be avoided like the. 
plague. The founding father himself, Bodhid- 
harma, a favourite subject of Zen painting, is 
invariably portrayed as a snarling tough, with 
eyes menacingly bulging out of his head yet at 
the same time twinkling with sarcastic glee. 
Once he fell asleep while meditating, and got 
so furious about it that he promptly sawed 
off his offending eyelids. These*dropped to the 
ground and became the seeds of the flrst tea- 
plants—hence the saying that Zen and tea “taste 
the same.” Another leg-pull story has it that the 
ferocious Bodhidharma persisted in meditation 
so long that his legs fell off. 

The tradition of deliberate rudeness has, signi- 
ficandy, been maintained to this day, and there 
are endless stories to illustrate it. 

A monk asked Tosu (T'ou-tzu), a Zen master 
of the T’ang period: “I understand that all sounds 
are the voice of the Buddha. Is this right?” The 
master said, “That is right.” The monk then 
proceeded: “Would not the master please stop 
making a noise which echoes the sound of a fer¬ 
menting mass of filth?” The master thereupon 
struck tlie monk. 

The monk further asked Tosu: “Am I in the 
right when I understand the Buddha as asserting 
that all talk, however trivial or derogatory, 
belongs to ultimate truth?” The master said, 
“Yes, you are in the right.” The monk went on, 
“May I then call you a donkey?” The master 
thereupon struck him.* 

The reason why the master struck him was 
not the monk’s rudeness—which was in the right 
tradition of Zen-teasing—but because he was too 
logical—which is the one unforgivable sin in a 
Zen monastery. Dr. Suzuki, the sensei of Zen 
senseis, comments with a lucidity which is quite 
unusual in his voluminous writings: 

The masterful Tosu knew, as all Zen masters 
do, the uselessness of making any verbal demon- 
stratbn against such a “logician.” For verbalism 
leads from one complication to another; there is 
no end to it. The only effective way, perhaps, to 
make such a monk as this one realise the false¬ 
hood of his conceptual understanding is to strike 
him and so let him experience within himself 
the meaning of the statement, “One in All and 
All in One.” The monk was to be awakened from 
his logical somnambulism. Hence Tosu’s drastic . 
measure. 

A monk asked the mastiyt Ts’ui-wei for whtt 
reason Bodhidharma had come from Indiai tIm! 
masttf answered; “Pass me dikt diiii-resL” As 
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soon at &e motik had pasted tlw chin-mt, die 
matter wrecked him over the head with it. That 
is at! there is to the story. A chin-rest is a board 
Co support the head during long meditation; and 
the moral of the story is evidently: don’t try to 
reasoo'—meditatc. 

Po-chang had so many students that he had 
to open a second monastery. To find a suitable 
person as its master, he callra his monks together 
and set a pitcher before them, saying: 

“Without calling it a pitcher, tell me what it 
is,” 

The head monk said, “You couldn’t call it a 
piece of wood ” 

At this the monastery cook kicked the pitcher 
over and walked away. The cook was put in 
charge of the new monastery 

Why was die cook put in charge of the new 
monastery? As a reward, one might say, for his 
un-Japanese behaviour. This consisted not only 
in the rudeness, but above all in the spontaneity 
and directness of his gesture: in his “direct point¬ 
ing,” as Zen calls it, in contradistinction to 
verbal reflection. The cook was cutting through 
the Gordian knot. 

The whackings and teasings are a mild form 
of shock therapy to jolt the student out of his 
mental habits and to-hammer it into his head 
that he must act spontaneously, without think¬ 
ing, without self-consciousness and hesitation. 
This is the mam purpose of the mondo —the 
brief, sharp dialogue between master and pupil 
—and the kpan —the logically insoluble riddle 
which the pupil must try to solve. A variant of 
the pitcher \oan, for instance, is the bath-water 
l{oan. The master suddenly springs the question 
at the pupil: “When you let out the bath-water, 
docs the eddy turn clockwise or anti-clockwise?” 
The pupil hesitates, and the master yells at him: 
“Don’t think I Act!,” whirling his hand in the 
air. Or, the master may ask: “A girl is walking 
down the street. Is she the younger or the older 
sister?” The correct answer is, apparently, for 
the pupil to put on a mincing walk, that is, to 
become the girl, and thereby to demonstrate that 
what matters is the experience of being and not 
its verbal description, the “suchness” of existence 
and not concepts like “older” or “sister.” 

The truth is, [says Dr Suzuki] as Tosu 
declares in the following: 

A monk asks, “What is the Buddha P” 

Tosu answers, “The Buddha ” 

Monk: “What is the Tao?” 

. Tosu: “The Tao." 

^ Monk; “What U Zen?” 

► Tort*; “Zen.” 


What ii a rose? Is a rose, is h rose. 

"In l^ct,” Dr. Suzuki informs us, “there is no 
other way of illumining the monk’s mind than 
affirming that what is is.” And what was was, 
perhaps. 

T h E a E are said to exist some one thousand 
seven hundred J^oatts, divided into various 
categories. In the Kinzai sect of Zen, the disciple 
is supposed to pass through a series of abrat 
fifty \oam of increasing difficulty before his 
graduation as a fully EnOghtened One, and the 
process is supposed to take about thirty years— 
but this need not be taken by the letter. In the 
classic system of Hakuin, there are five graded 
categories of J^oan; but certain Zen abbots, whom 
I visited in Kyoto, mentioned a different classi¬ 
fication: according to his character, the pupil 
would be given cither “keen knife-edge” J^oaaf 
or “gentle spring-wind” /f'oa/t/ or “iron ox” 
J^oans. A list of “correct” answers has never been 
published since this would destroy their purpose; 
but most of the J^oaos arc of a type which admits 
of no logically correct answer, only of a symbolic 
rc)oindcr in the spirit of 2Icn. 

The oldest-known {oans arc the “Three 
Barriers of Hung-lun,” an iith<cntury 2 kn 
master: 

Question: Everybody has a place of birth. 
Where is your place of birth? 

Answer Early this morning I ate white rice 
gruel Now I’m hungry again 
Question' How is my hand like the Buddha’s 
hand ? 

Answer. Playing the lute under the moon. 
Question • How is my fool like a donkey’s foot ? 
Answer When the white heron stands in the 
snow It has a different colour 

The first answer seems to mean that the cir¬ 
cumstances of birth and death arc mere ripples 
in the flow of appearances, as unimportant as 
the eternal cycle of hunger and satiety. The 
second means, perhaps: do not try to reason, but 
serenade the moon and you arc the Buddha. The 
third I leave to the reader to meditate upon. 

Some of the \oans and mondos have an arche¬ 
typal ring. When Yao-shan was asked, “What is 
the Tao?” he pointed upwards to the sky and 
downwards to the water-jug before him. When 
pressed for an explanation, he replied, “A cloud 
in the sky and water in the jug.” Other well- 
known classics are: “What was your basic 
nature before your parents made you?,” and 
“What is the sound of a single-handed clap?” 
The last one is perhaps meant to symbolise that 
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subject and object have no separate existence, 
because the act of perception is indivisible like 
the act of clapping. In other words, the single¬ 
hand clapping is as “exceedingly odd” as it 
seemed to Bishop Berkeley “(Aat this treejcon- 
tinues to belwhen there’s no one about in the 
quad.” And there is indeed no one about in the 
Zen monastery’s quad to answer: “the treejwill 
continue to belstnce observed by yours faithfully, 
God." 

T hough submitted with the guilty know¬ 
ledge that \oans exist for the express pur¬ 
pose that they should not be logically explained, 
the logical explanations given above seem to be 
borne out by the strong emphasis of Zen on the 
indivisibility of experience, and on the foolish¬ 
ness of ail attempts to chop it ip-iito diialistic 
or ahstrac’-^iejjorits of thought. The Zen arch¬ 
enemy, the thousand-armed hydra which it fights 
to destroy, is rational thinking—verbal con¬ 
cepts, definitions, the operations of logic, classi¬ 
fication by categories. The more extravagant 
hpans are designed to reduce these to absurdity, 
to undermine the pupil’s confidence in his 
powers of conscious reasoning, and thus to clear 
away the obstacles to fa/on—the sudden flash of 
intuitive understanding which illuminates the 
path to Enlightenment. Hence the distrust of 
words, considered to be the germ carriers of 
abstract thought: 

Those who know do not speak 
Those who speak k*^ow 

When you are silent "It" speaks 
When you speak ' ll" tUcot. 

The philosophy of Zen is traditionally 
summed up in four sentences, attributed to the 
Second Patriarch—the pupil of Bodhidharma: 

Untcachable and unorthodox—‘ 

Not founded on words and letters— 

Pointing directly into the human mind— 

Seeing into one’s nature and attaining Buddha- 
hood. 

The last point, by the way, is not stressed in 
contemporary Zen, because it holds that every 
man is born a Buddha anyway, though there are 
“short Buddhas’’ and “tall Buddhas’’—or, to 
paraphrase Orwell, that all men are Buddha, 
but some are more Buddha than others. The 

“This at least is my interpretation of Alan 
Watts’ interpretation of the four ideograms which 
constitute the first sentence. Watts’ rendering is: 
“Outside teaching: apart from tradition.” The Way 
of Zen, p. 88. 


main emphasis in the quatrain b on the rejec* 
tion of “words and letters,” and on the “direct 
pointing” at the intuitive faculties. Hence the 
deliberately absurd answer to the question, 
“What is the Buddha?:” “Three pounds of 
flax.” 

That answer is attributed to T’ung-shan, who 
lived in the 9th century, and a later authority 
comments that “none can excel it as regards its 
irrationality which cuts off all passages to specu¬ 
lation.” The three pounds of flax remind one of 
the kpan discussed by tlie medieval schoolmen: 
“If God had chosen to be incarnated in the form 
of an ass or a pumpkin, could a pumpkin work 
miracles or be crucified?”—and of Erasmus’ 
comment: “They are Folly’s servants.” There is 
somethiig* ui' iihn» .Erasminr attitude ih Zen »" 
contempt for the vanity of all endeavours to 
approach the Absolute with the yardsticks of 
logic. 

T hus some k^ans do make “sense” by their 
direct appeal to intuitions beyond verbal 
thought, while others are meant to destroy the 
self-imposed restraints and imaginary fetters 
which prevent the spontaneous exercise of the 
imaginative powers. Once one has entered into 
the spirit of the game, the answers to certain 
types of become fairly obvious. For in¬ 

stance, if a Zen master suddenly barked at me, 
“Stop that ship on the distant ocean,” I should 
answer without turning a hair: “Don’t worry, 

I have just dropped an iceberg in front of it”— 
the idea being that if I am free to imagine a 
ship, what is there to prevent me from imagin¬ 
ing an iceberg? When Tao-Hsin asked his 
master how to achieve liberation, the master 
asked back, “Who binds you?” “No one binds 
me,” said Tao-Hsin. “Why then should you 
seek liberation?” And that was the moment of 
Tao-Hsin’s Enlightenment. In other words, all 
you need to achieve freedom is to realise that 
you .are free—otherwise you are like the man in 
the Chinese proverb who was searching for the 
ox while he was riding on it. 

To quote another proverb, the k^ans are 
“bricks with which to knock open the door.” 

It is the door which leads to the “natural man,” 
imprisoned behind the walls of artificial 
restraints. 

The whole teaching of Zen seems to be 
directed against the inhibitions and restraints 
imposed by the Japanese code of behaviour. 
Against the Spartan self-discipline demanded by 
tlte code stands Po-chang*s tonout definition of 
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Zen; “When hungry, eat; when tired, »lcep/’ 
The traditional dread of unforeseen situations is 
neutralised by springing surprises and shocks on 
the disciple and encouraging him to reciprocate 
in equally eccentric fashion: the /(oan technique 
is designed to bring out just that side of a person 
which the social code condemns: “the un¬ 
expected man.” In the social code, “self-respect” 
is practically synonymous with cautious and 
circumspect behaviour, designed to ■ avoid 
adverse compient; Zen bullies the pupil into 
throwing caution to the wind, and teaches him 
to respond spontaneously, “without even the 
thickness of a hair between impulse and act.” 
Social conditioning leads to numbing self- 
consciousness and blushing homophobia; Zen 
aims at the annihilation of “the seif-observing 
self.” It proclaims itself to be the philosophy of 
no-mind (Wu-hsin), of no-thought (Wu-mien), 
no-striving (Wu-wei), no affectation (Wu-shih), 
and of “going ahead without hesitation.” In the 
words of Yiin-men, “When walking, just walk, 
when sitting, just sit, above all, don’t wobble.” 
In the social hierarchy, the father ranks second 
only to the Emperor in authority; Zen debunks 
even paternal authority by creating a kind of 
psychotherapeutic tra,'’sfcrcnce situation, where 
the roshi, abbot, poses as a formidable father- 
figure of “tigerish” appearance, but gradually 
induces the pupil to combine respect with spon¬ 
taneity, and to respond to l^oan teasers with 
saucy counter-gambits. The cramped victim of 
Japanese education, tangled with girt, crushed 
by his on, is given by the founder of the Rinzai 
sect this kindly advice concerning the path 
towards self-realisation: 

Clear every obstacle out of your way. If on 
your way you meet the Buddha, kill the Buddha. 
When you meet your ancestor, kill your ancestor. 
When you meet your father and mother, kill 
your father and mother. When you meet your 
kin, kill your kin. Only thus will you attain 
deliverance. Only thus will you escape the 
trammels and become £rce.”‘ 

Another Zen command expresses the same 
idea in a less fierce image: “Let your mind go 
and become like a ball in a mountain stream.” 

Satori and Samadlii 

£N spontaneity became the ideal antidote to 
the Confucian rigidity of the social order. 
It was a marriage between extreme opposites, 
which is so characteristic of Japanese culture. 
But in this case the partners were destined for 
each other from childhood, as it were. Both 
came from China, where Confucianism and 


Taoism had from ancient times played complex 
mentary parts in the nation’s life; die former 
determining law, order, book-learning, and con¬ 
vention, the latter pointing to the intuitive Way 
—the Tao—towards the inner man and ultimate 
reality; the cloud in the sky and the water in 
the jug. Zen owes as much to Taoism as to 
Buddhism, and perhaps more: it has certainly 
remained closer to the philosophy of Lao Tse 
than to any Buddhist sect in other countries. 

Zen was introduced into Japan in the I3lh 
century—more than five centuries after Con¬ 
fucianism and earlier forms of Buddhism, It 
took immediate roots; but it became radically 
transformed in the process, and the flower was 
characteristically Japanese, By a feat of mental 
acrobacy, of which perhaps no other nation 
would be capable, the gentle, non-violent doc¬ 
trine of the Buddha became the adopted creed 
of the murderous samurai. A little later it also 
became the dominant influence in painting, 
landscape-gardening, flower arrangement, tea 
ceremony, firefly hunting, and similar nippon- 
crics on the one hand—of swordsmanship, 
wrestling, Judo, archery, dive-bombing, on the 
other. How was this possible? The secret is not 
in the Buddha’s smile but in a simple formula 
applicable to all these diverse activities, the 
panacea of Zen: trust your intuition, short- 
circuit reflection, discard caution, act spon¬ 
taneously. It is amazing what wonders this pre¬ 
scription can achieve, especially in a people tied 
in knots, conditioned to the reverse set of prin¬ 
ciples. 

To make the formula take effect on the un¬ 
conscious, non-verbal levels at which it was 
aimed, verbal admonitions were, of course, not 
enough. Apart from methods of developing the 
technical skills appropriate in each branch of 
activity, a mystic ritual and a special terminology 
were needed. Key-words in that terminology 
are satori, the sudden flash of insight which 
brings on Awakening or Enlightenment; the 
state of muga, which occurs when the split be¬ 
tween the acting self and the self-observing self 
disappears, and the act be<;omcs effortless, auto¬ 
matic, entranced—so that the painter or swords¬ 
man no longer feels that he is wielding the brush 
or making the thrust, but that a mysterious “It" 
has taken charge.’ Lastly, a man who has com- 

* There arc several versions of this famous in¬ 
junction; the above is Mishima’s, The Temple of 
the Golden Pavilion (New York, 1959), p. 258, 

’ “Muga” is the Japanese rendering of “Wu-mien” 
—no-thought. 
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pleted his training and reached final Enlighten¬ 
ment, will continue to live zestfully and appar* 
ently unchanged, but he will "live as one 
already dead" —that is, detached and indifferent 
to success or failure. 

Satori is a wonderfully rubbery concept. There 
arc small satoris and big satoris. They occur 
when one solves a \oan, or in meditation, but 
also through looking at peach-blossom or 
watching a pebble hit a bamboo. The mondos, 
in which the disciple who asked a too rational 
question is whacked on the head, usually end 
with the line: "at that moment he had his 
satori" Facing two famous Zen abbots in the 
Daitokuyi Temple in Kyoto, I asked them how 
long a satori lasts. The first answered promptly: 
"One second.” The .second added as promptly: 
“It might go on for days." Dr. Suzuki defines 
satori as follows: 

Satori finds a meaning hitherto hidden in our 
daily concrete particular experiences, such as 
eating, drinking, or business of all kinds.... 

Satori is emancipation, moral, spiritual, as well 
as intellectual. When I am in my isness, 
thoroughly purged of all intellectual sediments, 

I have my freedom in it.s primary sense.... 

When the mind, now abiding in its isnes-s— 
which, to use Zen verbalism, is not isness—and 
thus free from intellectual complexities, and 
moralistic attachments of every description, sur¬ 
veys the world of the sen.ses in all its multiplici¬ 
ties, it discovers in it all sorts of values hitherto 
hidden from sight. 

On another occasion he says: 

This supreme moment in the life of an artist, 
when expressed in Zen terms, is the experience 
of satori. To experience satori is to become con¬ 
scious of the Unconscious (muskin, no-mind), 
psychologically speaking. Art has always some¬ 
thing of the Unconscious about it.... 

Mr. Christmas Humphreys, Q.C., President 
of the Buddhist Society in London, who, like 
most modern exponents of Zen, is a pupil of 
Dr. Suzuki’s, informs us in his book on Zen’ 
that he had his first satori during a lesson in 
Judo: "On the night when, without ‘thought’ 
or feeling, I leapt to opportunity and in the 
fraction of time that my opponent was off his 
balance, threw him directly, clean, utterly;” 
hot his greatest satori he had in a Turkish bath 
"~which conjures up the image of Archimedes 
'jumping out of the tub to shout Eureka. By 
modern Zen standards I would be quite justi¬ 
fied to claim that I have a satori on each of the 

*Zen Buddhism (London, 1949). 
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me occasions when X manage fo wintie dewn a 
sentence which says exactly what I mean- 

T hus the phenomena covered by the term 
satori range from the mental click vulgarly 
described as "the penny has dropped," through 
flashes of inspiration of a higher (artistic or 
mystic) order, to that lasting change of char¬ 
acter which creates a “living Buddha”—in our 
language, a well balanced or integrated per¬ 
sonality. ^ 

The accent is always on insight gained by 
intuition as opposed to cognition, and on tap¬ 
ping the resources of the uncon.scious; and 
satori could be simply translated by the word 
"intuition” which is equally elastic and covers 
the same range of phenomena. There is not 
more to it, but also not less. The rest is pseudo- 
mystical verbiage. 

Though Zen derives from Yoga and culti¬ 
vates the use of Sanskrit terms, it aims in the 
opposite direction. Samadhi is the elimination 
of the conscious self in the deep sleep of nirvana] 
satori is the elimination of the conscious self in 
the wide-awake activities of intuitive living. The 
Yogi strives to drown himself in the universal 
unconscious; the Zen practitioner strives to 
bring the submerged "It” from the depths to 
the surface. To make the point quite clear: 
literally, samadhi means “deep sleep,” satori 
means “awakening.” Mystically, of course, 
"deep sleep” means entering into Real Life, 
whereas the Awakened one “lives like one 
already dead.” But cynically speaking, it is less 
risky and more pleasant to choose the Zen path 
—to live in nirvana rather than be dead in 
nirvana. And, however sincere the Chinese Zen 
Patriarchs’ intentions were when they reversed 
the direction of Indian Buddhism, the Zen way 
of the samurai, of the modern Flower Masters 
and gay abbots, seems to be more inspired by 
that cynical truth—not in their conscious minds, 
God forbid, but in the intuitive depths of their 
such-ness. 

The Hitter and the Hit 

L eaVIN G the mumbo-jumbo aside, the special 
/ training techniques in any branch of 
“applied Zen” show remarkable psycholo^^ 
insight and produce some equally remarkable; 
results. Japanese wrestling, for instance, is fasci¬ 
nating to watch becausei* though the wtestlarS' . 
often Vkeigh over three hundred petmd« and 
attain six-and-f-hall and ^en. tenten 
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by. Japaaete stanidarda males them into' giants, 
their movements are quick as lighming, and the 
contest has sonsething o£ the eerie quality of a 
mongoose fighting a snake. 

The bout itself lasts usually less than a minute, 
but tbe preliminaries take fifteen minutes and 
used to take up to forty-five. The purpose of 
these preliminary rituals is for the contestants 
to limber up, both mentally and physically. 
They approach each other, sprinkle salt dn the 
ground by w%y of purification, throw water over 
their shoulders and perform a curious balancing 
act on one leg, then turn their backs and go into 
a kind of brooding meditation, waiting for 
muga. Part of all this may be showmanship, but 
one recognises the genuine element when, the 
psychological moment having suddenly arrived, 
the two inert mountains of flesh leap at each 
other with lightning speed, as the mongoose 
leaps at the cobra’s throat, as if “It” had taken 
possession of them; after a few turns and twists 
of breathtaking nimbleness, which look as if no 
force was being used at all, one of the moun¬ 
tains crashes on the floor or is thrown clear of 
the ring. 

The main emphasis in “applied” Zen train¬ 
ing is on complete inJifTercncc towards success 
and failure. The “It" will only enter into action 
when straining and striving have ceased and 
the action becomes “cfTordess” and automatic. 
The formula is, of course, quite misleading 
because the athlete tt'iV/ use the last ounce of his 
strength to win; what the training really aims 
at is to relieve the mental strain, and the result¬ 
ing cramped style. But in a culture haunted by 
the fear of failure, the contestant must be hypno¬ 
tised into the belief that he docs not care about 
the outcome, that he is not competing but per¬ 
forming a mystic ritual. Hence the invariably 
ritualistic setting, and the mystic language em¬ 
ployed in archery or fencing or flower arrange¬ 
ment, by which Western enthusiasts, un¬ 
acquainted with the psychological background, 
are so easily taken in. Mr. Christmas Hum¬ 
phreys, who had an Awakening because he had 
thrown an opponent in Judo, is a rather en¬ 
dearing case. But it is distressing when a book 
like Dr. Eugen Herrigel’s on Zen and Archery,’ 
which manages to combine the more ponderous 
kind of Germanic mysticism with the more 
obvious kind of 2^n hocus-pocus, is taken 
seriously by the public in the West. Since this 

*:Z<tn the Zn of Archery (London, third im¬ 


is one of tike few tfescripdons of iqpp&ed iStfi 
training, k deserves a closer look. 

It starts with the ineviuble Introdticdon hy 
Professor Suzuki. His very first sentence infoeitts 
us that the practice of archery in Japan is “not 
intended for utilitarian purposes only or for 
purely aesthetic enjoyment” but to bring the 
mind “into contact with the ultimate reality.«,. 
In the case of archery the hitter and the hit are 
no longer two opposing objects, but are one 
reality.” There we go; now for Herr Herrigelt 

By archcry in the traditional sense, which be 
esteems as an art and honours as a national heri¬ 
tage, the Japanese does not understand as a sport 
but, strange as this may sound at first, a religious 
ritual And consequently, by the “art” of archery 
he docs not mean the ability of the sportsman 
which can be controlled, more or less, by bodily 
exercises, but an ability whose origin is to b« 
sought in spiritual exercises and whose aim con¬ 
sists in hitting a spiritual goal, so that funda¬ 
mentally the marksman aims at himself and may 
even succeed in hitting himself.... 

Should one ask, from this standpoint, how the 
Japanese Masters understand this contest of the 
archer with himself, and how they describe it, 
tlicir answer would sound enigmatic in the ex¬ 
treme For them the contest consists in the archer 
aiming at himself—^and yet not at himself, in 
hitting liimself—and yet not himself, and thus 
becoming simultaneously the aimer and the aim, 
the hitter and the hit. Or, to use some expres¬ 
sions which arc nearest the heart of the Masters, 
it is necessary for the archer to become, in spite 
of himself, an unmoved centre. Then comes the 
supreme and ultimate miracle: art becomes “art¬ 
less," shooting becomes not shooting, a shoodng 
without bow and arrow; the teacher becomes a 
pupil again, the Master a beginner, the end a 
iKgmning, and the beginning pcrfecdon. 

Dr. Herrigcl explains that he had always been 
attracted by mysticism; when, in the 1920$, he 
went to Tokyo University to teach philosophy, 
he tried to penetrate the mysteries of Zen. But 
he was told that as a European he could only 
succeed in this through the study of one of the 
arts of applied Zen. He thereupon undertook a 
six-year course of instruction in archery under 
“one of the greatest masters of this art.” 
Towards this Master he soon developed the 
Eastern guru-father complex; the ruder the 
Master was the more devotedly he loved him. 
“Believe me,” he quotes with approval a fellow- 
disciple, “the Master knows you and each of his 
pupils much better than we know ourselves. He 
reads in the souls of his pupils more than they 
care to admit.” 

About the technical side of the insmiction w« 
are told almost ootbing--thc first year was 
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apparently spent in learning to draw the bow 
“spiritually” and to control one’s breathing 
while doing so—but all the more about the 
Master's sayings: 

“Wc master archers say: one shot—one life I 
What this means, you cannot yet understand. But 
perhaps another image will help you, which ex¬ 
presses the same experience. We master archers 
say: with the upper end of the bow the archer 
pierces the sky, on the lower end, as though 
attached by a thread, hangs the earth... 

"He who can shoot with the horn of the hare 
and the hair of the tortoise, and can hit the centre 
without bow (horn) and arrow (hair), he alone 
is Master in the highest sense of the word— 
Master of the artless art. Indeed, he is the artless 
art itself and thus Master and no-Master in one. 
At this point archery, considered as the unmoved 
movement, the undanced dance, passes over into 
Zen.” 

T he gist of the Master’s teaching, repeated 
in endless parables and variations, can be 
put into three words: Don’t worry, relax. 
Translated into Zen jargon, they read: .. only 
by withdrawing from all attachments what¬ 
soever, by becoming utterly egoless: so that the 
soul, sunk within itself, stands in the plenitude 
of its nameless origin..etc. However, on a 
few rare occasions. Dr. Herrigcl descends to 
earth. 

If everything depends on the archer's becoming 
purposeless and effacing himself in the event, 
then its outward realisation must occur auto¬ 
matically, in no further need of the controlling 
or reflecting intelligence. 

It is this mastery of form that the Japanese 
method of instruction seeks to inculcate. Practice, 
rejtctition, and repetition of the repeated with 
ever increasing intensity arc its distinctive 
features for long stretches of the way. 

The key-word is “automatically.” In the third 
year, the disciple underwent a spiritual crisis. 
It had been impressed on him that he should 
not lose the arrow by a conscious act of will; 
the shot must fall by itself from the archer “like 
snow from a bamboo-leaf.” This became an 
fixe with him, and while on a holiday, he 
devised a method of cheating; he eased his grip 
gradually until the pressure of the bow-string 
loosed the shot as if this had happened spon¬ 
taneously. When he demonstrated this heretic 
technique, “the Master stepped up to me with¬ 
out a word, took the bow from my hand, and 
sat down on a cushion, his back towards me. 

I knew what that meant, and withdrew." The 
stern Master then refused to instruct him 
further, but was mollified by a distinguished. 


Japanese go-between. In the fourth year of hia 
training, Herrigel summoned up his courage to 
ask the Master: “How can the shot be loosed 
if T do not do it?” 

" ‘It’ shoots,” he replied. 

More months of agony went by. 

Then one day, after a shot, the Master made 
a deep bow and broke off the lesson. "Just then 
‘It’ shot!” he cried, as I stared at him bewildered. 

It took, however, some time before he learnt 
to distinguish his own, right,“It” shots from his 
wrong “I” shots. At last—whether in the fourth, 
or fifth year, is not made clear—he was allotved 
to shoot at a target. But it was not explained to 
him how to take aim. Instead, the Master told 
him; 

If you hit the target with nearly every shot you 
are nothing more than a trick archer who likes 
to show oit. For the professional who counts his 
hits, the target is only a miserable piece of paper 
which he shoots to bits. The "Great DoctriAe” 
holds this to be sheer devilry. It knows nothing 
of a target which is set up at a definite distance 
from the archer. It only knows of the goal, which 
cannot be aimed at technically, and it names this 
goal, if it names it at all, the Buddha. 

So, for the following weeks or months, he 
went on shooting his arrows without taking aim. 
By what method he ever learnt to aim we arc 
again not told, but it is clearly hinted that the 
method employed was telepathy. 

'Phus, through deepest concentration, he trans¬ 
ferred the spirit of his art to his pupils, and I am 
not afraid to confirm from my own experience, 
which I doubted long enough, that the talk of 
immediate communication is not just a figure of 
speech but a tangible reality. There was another 
form of help which the Master communicated to 
us at that time, and which he likewise spoke of 
as immediate transference of the spirit. If I had 
been continually shooting badly, the Master gave 
a few shots with my bow. The improvement was 
startling: it was as if the bow let itself be drawn 
differently, more willingly, more understand- 
ingly. 

Nevertheless, the pupil kept worrying about 
the Master’s contention that hitting the target 
had nothing to do with aiming. 

“That is just what I cannot get into my head," 

1 answered. "I think I understand what you mean 
by the real, inner goal which ought to be hit. 
But how it happens that the outer goal, the disc 
of paper, is hit without the archer’s taking aim, 
and that the hits are only outward confirmations 
of inner events—that correspondence is beyond 
me.” 
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"You are under an illusion," said the rMaster 
after a while, "if you imagine that even a rough 
undersunding of these dark connections would 
help you. These are processes which are beyond 
the reach of understanding.... The archer hits 
the target without having aimed—more I cannot 

Then, one night, the Master dispelled Dr, 
Herrigcl’s doubts by a demonstration of two 
masterly shots at a target lit only by the,tiny 
flame of a taper. Finally, in the sixth year of 
training, the ^thor learnt to “dance the cere¬ 
mony” prescribed in the Great Doctrine of 
Archery “down to the minutest gesture,” passed 
a public test, and was awarded a diploma. “The 
Master brought the proceedings to an end by 
giving two masterly shots in robes of surpassing 
magnificence. A few days later my wife, in an 
open contest, was awarded the master title in 
the art of flower arrangement.” ** 

J UST before this happy ending there is a reveal¬ 
ing passage in the book: 

“Do you now understand,” the Master asked 
me one day after a particularly good shot, “what 
1 mean by ‘It’ shoots, ‘It hits’?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t'understand anything more 
at all,” I answered, “even the simplest things 
have got in a muddle. Is it ‘I’ who draws the 
bow, or is it the bow that draws me into the 
state of highest tension? Do ‘I’ hit the goal, or 
does the goal hit me? Is ‘It’ spiritual when seen 
by the eyes of the body, and corporeal when seen 
by the eyes of the spirit—or both or neither? 
Bow, arrow, goal, and ego, all melt into one 
another so that I can no longer separate them. 
And even the need to separate has gone. For as 
soon as I take the bow and shoot everything 
becomes so clear and straight-forward and so 
ridiculously simple....” 

Precisely. But was that six-years’ detour into 
the metaphysical fog really necessary before 
shooting an arrow was revealed as the “ridicu¬ 
lously simple” act which it always had been? 
The answer is, of course, that every skilled per- 
forinance appears hopelessly complicated until, 
through training, it becomes automatic and 
thereby "simple.” The training has a technical 
and a psychological aspect. About the technical 
side we learn, in a passage which I have quoted, 
that it consisted of “practice, repetition, and 
repetition of the repeated with ever increasing 

“Frau Dr. Hcrrigel also wrote a book—duly 
prefaced by Professor Suzuki—Zen in the Art of 
Flower Arrangement (London, 1958). 


intensity.” 'ntere is nothing new about 
method; its aim is to enable the pupil to exercise 
his skill automatically, even "in his sleep.” The 
psychological side of the training is designed to 
eliminate self-consciousness; its mystic verbiage 
and esoteric ceremonial are expected to facilitate 
this process by their irrational appeal to the un- 
conscious. For a pupil brought up in traditional 
Japanese ways, this may be—or may have been 
—the proper antidote to mental cramp. On an 
occidental, the main effect of it is to befuddle 
him. 

In spite of the “Great Doctrine” and the 
mumbo-jumbo, the technical achievements of 
Japanese archery seem to be unimpressive. Dr. 
Herrigel writes too much in a cloud to bother 
about technical information; on the one occasion 
when he docs so, we learn that the target of the 
two unforgettable master-shots was at twenty 
yards’ distance. In American championship 
tests, which consist of several rounds, the target 
is placed successively at sixty, eighty, and a hun¬ 
dred yards. But the comparison may be mislead¬ 
ing because we do not know what kind of bow 
the Master used; and I was unable to discover 
reports of Japanese participation in international 
contests. On the other hand, we know that Judo, 
another Zen art on behalf of which extravagant 
claims were raised, is an excellent means of self- 
defence against an assailant of superior physique 
and inferior skill, but not more—as was shown 
at the Olympic Games of 1928 and 1932, when 
the Japanese champions were defeated in free¬ 
style wrestling by other teams, 

I F hekrigel’s slim volume on Zen 
archery contains little information on its 
proper subject, Suzuki’s long treatise on Zen 
and Swordsmanship contains no information 
whatsoever on swordsmanship. Neither the type 
of sword used, nor the technique of using it 
are mentioned; not even the fact that it is 
wielded with both hands. It is a repetitive and 
confused farrago of l^oans, mondos, poems, and 
quotations partly on Zen in general, partly on 
the theme that the raffiMrai-swordsman was fear¬ 
less, indifferent to death, animated by “It” and 
“no-mind,” and really a Gandhian saint, since 
“to state it more concretely, bad is good, ugly 
IS beautiful, false is true, imperfect is perfect, 
and also conversely.” A few more quotations are 
indispensable if one wishes to get a clearer idea 
of Zen as expounded by the undisputed contem¬ 
porary authority on it. 
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The iword is generally associated with kiUing,. 
and most of us wonder how it can come into con¬ 
nection with Zen, which is a school of Buddhism 
teaching the gospel of love and mercy. The fact 
is that the art of swordsmanship distinguishes 
between the sword that kills and the sword that 
gives life. The one that is used by a technician 
cannot go any further than killing, for he never 
appeals to the sword unless he intends to kill. 
The case is altogether different with the one who 
is compelled to lift the sword. For it is really 
not he but the sword itself that does the killing. 
He has no desire to do harm to anybody, but die 
enemy appears and makes himself a victim. It is 
as though the sword performs automatically its 
function of justice, which is the function of 
mercy. This is the kind of sword that Christ is 
said to have brought among us. It is not meant 
just for bringing the peace mawkishly cherished 
by sentimentalists.... When the sword is expected 
to play this sort of role in human life, it is no 
more a weapon of self-defence or an instrument 
of killing, and the swordsman turns into an 
artist of the first grade, engaged in producing 
a work of genuine originality. 

Tajima no kami thinks that the seeing must 
first take place in the mind, and then it is trans¬ 
mitted to the eyes, and finally to the body and 
limbs.... If it is the physical organ of sight that 
first perceives the outside world, as our psycholo¬ 
gists would tell us, the act that is needed to 
follow up the first perception will have to go 
through the anatomical process of transmission 
as we have it in our medical textbooks. This will, 
however, be too tortuous a procedure for the 
swordsman in the thick of combat involving life. 
He cannot afford such a luxury or refinement. 
He must act without intellectual jugglery or, as 
some would call it, tomfoolery. Hence Tajima 
no kami’s most penetrating observation. 

Yagyu seems to be speaking psychologically 
when he makes his sword sec what is not visible 
as well as what is visible—and this simul¬ 
taneously. For the visible is the invisible and con¬ 
versely. In terms of logic, “A" is “not-A" and 
“not-A” is “A.” The sword is, as it were, held 
at the identification point of opposites. 

The conviction that “I am the only swords¬ 
man who has no peers in the world” ... matches 
the declaration which, according to Mahayana 
tradition, the Buddha made at his birth: 
“Heavens above and earth below, I alone am the 
most honoured one I” This matching of the two 
declarations is interesting in a double sense: 
“Ichiun applauds ‘infantism’ as incarnating the 
principle of swordsmanship, while it was the 
infant Buddha who made the bold declaration.” 

After swordsmanship, a brief remark on tea- 
manship. This is not a Pottcrism, since Dr. 
Su2uki calls the master of the tea ceremony a 
“teaman.” About the satori of teamanship we 
learn: 

’^Sansom, The Western World and lapan, p. laa^ 


following is die tdew on die tea bdd f>ir * 
Seisetsu (1746-X820), a Japanese Zen maiiter iW 
the late Tokugawa era: 'a 

“My Tea is No-tea, which is not No-tea itt "\ 
opposition to Tea. What then is this No-tca? . 
When a man enters into the exejuisite realm of v 
No-tea he will realise that No-tea is no other than 
the Great Way (ta-tao) itself....” 

Scisetsu’s “No-Tea” is a mysterious variadon of 
the tea. He wants to reach the spirit of the art , 
by the way of negation. This is the logic of 
Prajna philosophy, which has sometimes been 
adopted by the Zen masters. As long as there is 
an event designated as “Tea” tkis will obscure 
our vision and hinder it from penetrating into 
“Tea” as it is in itself. 

There is one redeeming possibility: that all 
this drivel is deliberately intended to confuse 
the reader, since one of the avowed aims of 
Zen is to perplex and unhinge the rational mind. 

If this hypothesis were correct. Professor 
Suzuki’s voluminous oeuvre of at least a million 
words, specially written for this purpose, would 
represent a hoax of truly heroic dimensions, and 
the laugh would be on the Western intellectuals 
who fell for it. I shall return to this point in a 
moment. 

Decline 

I N SPITE of its remarkable achievements, 
Zen began to develop certain degenerative 
symptoms at an early stage. They seem to have 
started at the spiritual core of the movement, 
the monasteries. When St. Xavier arrived in 
Japan in 1549—some two hundred years after 
the beginning of the great Zen vogue—he made 
friends with a scholarly and enlightened Zen 
abbot named Ninjitsu. 

Ninjitsu one day took Xavier to the medita¬ 
tion hall of his monastery, where the monks 
were engaged in their usual exercise of Zazen, 
which consists of kneeling motionless in concen¬ 
trated thought upon one subject for the purpose 
of clearing the mind of all extraneous matiers 
and thus approaching an intuitive grasp of truth. 
Xavier asked what these men were ooing, and 
Ninjitsu replied: “Some are counting up how 
much they took from the faithful last month;, 
some arc considering where they can get better 
clothing and treatment for themselves; others are 
thinking of their recreations and pastimes. In 
short, none of them is thinking of anything that 
has any sense whatever.”^* 

I was reminded of that passage during a talk,' 
with an equally amiable Zen abbot in 
who, having passed through his final saton aod ' 
graduated as a Buddha'*‘Uying like one 
dead,” ba.d just bought iuixi^ a 
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' Iq novd diere is another ahbcit, whom 

his devoted popil catches out leaving a cinema, 
dressed in European clothes, in the company of 
a geisha. Their attitudes to the vanities of the 
world seem to be like that of the alcoholic who 


periods were a nervous ordeal since the 
would urn us to make a spe^ ctfoit to gain- 
saton, at the same time using his stick freely; ajnd 
bv the middle of the week the monks had become 

{ 'lassy-eyed with excitement, tension, and fatigue, 
ike soldiers in the thick of battle.** 


affirms that he is cured, and that he no longer 
drinks because he needs it but just for fun. 

Although the practice of Zazen—sitting 
motionless on the wooden platform of the medi¬ 
tation hall—plays a dominant part in monastic 
routine, Zen and meditation somehow do not 
seem to fit together. It is the practice of a mystic 
technique without mystic content; if there is no 
God, no Moral Law, no doctrine, no teaching, 
what is there left to meditate about—except re¬ 
peating a-rose-is-a-rosc-is-a-rosc, as a means to 
self-hypnosis? The same doubt was voiced more 
than a millennium ago by one of the great 
Masters, Huai-jang, when he found another 
Master sitting in meditation. 

“Your reverence,” asked Huai-jang, “what is 
the objective of sitting in meditation?” 

‘The objective," answered Ma-tsu, “is to 
become a Buddha.” 

Thereupon Huai-jang picked up a floor-tile and 
began to polish it on,a rock. 

“What are you doing, master?” asked Ma-tsu. 

“I am polishing it for a mirror,” said Huai- 


The article is aptly entitled “Catching the 
Mood of the Universe.” 

Z AZEN meditation, unlike Yoga, holds out 
no promise of supernatural rewards. At 
the risk of being repetitive, I must again men¬ 
tion that while both Yoga and Zazen aim at 
penetrating beyond the captive mind, the 
“beyond” means in one case trance-sleep and 
death, in the other case a more intense aware¬ 
ness of the Now and Here. Thus Yoga is a chal¬ 
lenge to existence; Zen, a challenge to conven¬ 
tionality. The Yogi practises physical contortions 
to make his body acquiesce in its own annihila¬ 
tion; Zen uses the mental contortions of the 
to stun rea.son and force it to abdicate. And just 
as in Hatha Yoga the asaaas and muiras have 
become physical substitutes for true meditation, 
thus in Rinzai Zen the \oans and mondos All 
the spiritual vacuum. 

The ){oans I have so far quoted were rela¬ 
tively tame—like the Yoga asanas for Wes¬ 
terners. Here is a more advanced one, a famous 
classic known as Father Nansen’s kitten. It 


jang- 

“How could sitting in meditation make a 
Buddha?” 

Yet the more dubious the object of meditation, 
the more rigorously it was enforced by discip¬ 
linary measures which one might call barbaric, 
were it not for the Japanese love of Spartan 
methods. The monitor in the meditation hall 
carries a massive staff with a sharp end, and if 
a disciple fidgets or becomes drowsy, he whacks 
him with a sharp blow across the shoulder 
blades. Richard Rumboid, an English Zen en¬ 
thusiast, who spent about five months at the 
Shokokuji, a monastery in Kyoto, describes 
some savage beatings-up administered by the 
bead monk and his assistant for trifling discip¬ 
linary offences. He also gives glimpses of the 
atmosphere in the Zendo hall: 

Meditadon lasted normally from early evening 
till ten or eleven at night. But once a month there 
was a whole week during which we were sup 
posed to mediute more or less continuously wiui 
only ritort breaks for sleep and food. These 

*Ei»couNTEa, January 1959. 

" ^ li^una’a v(^9(li| at. 


appears in a 13th-century anthology, the Mumon- 
l(an, and concerns a famous Zen abbot, Nan 
Ch’uan (Nansen)—whose monks, while cutting 
the grass, saw a litde kitten suddenly appear in 
a mountain temple. They caught it, but 
immediately the two groups inhabiting the East 
Hall and the West Hall of the monastery began 
to quarrel about its possession. Father Nan 
Ch’uan, listening to the dispute, caught the 
kitten by the scruff of its neck and, putting his 
sickle against it, told the monks: “If one of 
you can utter ‘a good word’ (that is, a spon¬ 
taneous Zen repartee), this kitten shall be saved; 
if not, it shall be killed.” There was a dead 
silence, so Father Nan Ch’uan cut the kitten into 
two and threw it away. Later in the day, the 
chief disciple, Yoshu, returned to the temple. 
Father Nan Ch’uan told him what had happened 
and asked for his opinion. “Yoshu immediately 
removed his shoes, put them on his head, and 
left the room. At this Father Nan Ch’uan 
lamented sorely, saying, ‘Oh, if only you had 
been here to-day the kitten’s life would have 
been saved.’ 

My own reaction when I flrst'res|d this l(oan 
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was possibly good Zen, because it had nothing 
to do with the story itself—^it brought back to 
my mind that in the monasteries unwanted 
kittens and puppies are put out and left to die 
of exposure because Buddhism disapproves of 
killing animals. It is one of the few Zen praC' 
tices dictated by an ethical commandment. 

To return to the \oan, this is how Mishima’s 
Zen abbot explains its meaning in a solemn 
lecture to the assembled disciples: 

The reason that Father Nansen had killed the 
cat was that he had cut away the illusion of self 
and had eradicated all irrelevant thoughts and 
fantasies from his mind. Putting his insensibility 
into practice, he had cut off the kitten’s head and 
had thus cut off all contradiction, opposition, and 
discord between self and others. This was known 
as the Murdering Sword, whereas Yoshu’s action 
was called the Life-Giving Sword. By performing 
an action of such infinite magnanimity as wearing 
filthy and despised objects like shoes on his head, 
he had given a practical demonstration of the 
way of the Bodhisaitva. 

The only appropriate comment on this is a 
passage by Mr. Alan Watts, speaking in dead 
earnest: 

The continued practice of zazen... provides 
the student with a clear, unobstructed mind into 
which he can toss the l(oan like a pebble into a 
p<wl and simply watch to see what his mind does 
with it. As he concludes each \oan, the roshi 
usually requires that he present a verse from the 
Zenrin Kushu which expresses the point of the 
just solved. Other books arc also used, and 
the late Sokeian Sasaki, working in the United 
States, found that an admirable manual for this 
purpose was “Alice in Wonderland.” 

Mr. Christmas Humphreys is equally serious 
in quoting an episode from Through the Look¬ 
ing Glass, and declaring: “This immortal 
passage is the purest of Zen.” 

This brings me back, for almost the last time, 
to Professor Suzuki and the question whether he 
and his disciples are trying to fool the reader 
or themselves. Since "Alice" is now being used 
as a Zen manual, I may as well confess that I 
have always been puzzled by Dr. Suzuki’s 
striking spiritual resemblance cither to Tweedle¬ 
dum or Twecdledcc, whose twin such-nesscs arc 

**To utter emotional shouts in a sword fight is 
an even older, specific Zen invention, which became 
an esoteric cult. The traditional shout is "Katsu," 
and Dr. Suzuki has explained its meaning: 

"‘Katsul' is pronounced ‘Hoi’ in modern 
Chinese. In Japan when it is actually uttered by the 
Zen people, it sounds like ‘Katzl’ or 'Kwatzr—tz 
like tz in German ‘Blitz’ It is primarily a mean¬ 
ingless ejaculation. Since its first use by Baso Doichi 
... it came to be extensively used by the Zco. 


no doubt meant to symbolise the identity n£ tea 
and no-tea, arrow and target, author and reader, 
the deluding and deluded mind. 

The “It” and the Knack 

H E slow decline of monastic life, the void¬ 
ing of Zen’s spiritual core, was bound to 
affect the arts which had fallen under its sway. 
Its original impact on Japanese life has been 
immensely liberating and stimulating—as wit¬ 
nessed, for instance, by the,Sumi-e '^tyle of land¬ 
scape painting, which had grown under Zen 
influence in China under the Sung dynasty and 
had followed Zen to Japan; or by the Haiku type 
of poetry; or in the Zen-inspired schools of 
pottery. The flourishing of the TAtxi arts coincided 
approximately with the European Renaissance, 
and lasted to the end of the 17th century. It 
created a style of art, and a style of life of unique 
flavour, a golden age whose golden fall-out. still 
lingers over the islands. 

The gradual degeneration of Zen art seems 
to have been caused by a curious misconception 
inherent in Zen psychology. I mean the con¬ 
fusion between two different types of uninhibited 
“spontaneous” responses: the spontaneous flash 
of creative originality, and the pseudo-spon¬ 
taneity in exercising a skill which has become 
automatic. Both are immediate and unpremedi¬ 
tated, but the former is an improvisation sprung 
up from the creative depths of the psyche, the 
latter is a stereotyped reaction, either innate or 
impressed through learning by rote. In other 
words, the confusion is between intuitive 
response and conditioned reflex. 

In a culture which rigorously suppresses the 
manifestation of emotions and regards self- 
control as the highest of virtues, spontaneity 
acquires a magic aura, even if it amounts to no 
more than shouting in pain. Hakuin is revered 
as the author of the hpan system in its modern 
form, but perhaps even more because he shouted 
in pain on his deathbed. In his youth, he was 
shocked by the story that an earlier master, Ycn- 
t’ou, screamed when he was killed by a robber; 
but when Hakuin had his satori he saw in a 
flash that yelling in pain was a triumph of Zen, 
a spontaneous manifestation of “It." Since 
Japanese women in labour arc not supposed to 
utter a single moan, Hakuin’s satori must in¬ 
deed have been a revelation to him.“ In this, 
as in similar Zen $torie|^ it is impossible to say 
whether the “It” is meant to convey a divine 
inspiration, or the natural, uninhibited play .of 
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physiological reactions: “When walking, walk, 
when sitting, sit, but above all don’t wobble.” “ 

O NCE more in a culture where the native 
hue of resolution is sicklied o’er, this 
would be sound advice—if only it were left at 
that. The purpose of the i{pan is to make the 
cramped pupil answer without hesitation and 
reflection—^but at this point the dreadful con¬ 
fusion sets in. Since it would need a genius to 
produce an intuitively inspired answer to every 
kpan, the pupil soon learns instead the type of 
answer that is expected of him—the “pointing” 
gesture, the absurd non-sequituft the rude leg- 
pull, etc.—and the tnondo becomes a game after 
a stereotyped pattern, another automatic skill. 
When the second Patriarch whacked the third 
Patriarch over the head and called the Buddha 
a noodle, they probably meant to give a new 
turn to mystic thought, not to create a Punch 
and Judy routine. 

The same basic confusion, the same substitu¬ 
tion of a ready-made formula for original in¬ 
tuition bedevilled all forms of applied Zen. The 
inspired “It” ceded to the mechanical knack. 
The perfect swordsman, says Dr. Suzuki, 
“becomes a kind of antomaton, so to speak, as 
far as his own consciousness is concerned.” In 
archery, fencing, wrestling, or Judo, this auto¬ 
matic skill of the no-mind is, of course, infinitely 
preferable to sclf<onscious wobblings. But in 
poetry and painting, dancing or landscape 
gardening, the substitution leads to lingering 
death by paralysis. 

The Haikji. is a typical example of what hap¬ 
pened to other Zen arts. It is a poem of seven¬ 
teen syllables in three lines. It was derived from 
the classic form of Japanese poetry, the Wa^a — 

masters. Rinzai distinguishes four kinds of 'Katzl' 
(i) Sometimes the 'Katzl' is like the sword of Vaj- 
rarapa (which cuts and puts to death anything dual- 
istic appearing before it); (2) sometimes it is like 
the lion crouAing on the ground; (3) sometimes it 
is like the sounding pole or a bundle of shading 
grass; (4) sometimes it serves no purpose what¬ 
ever. ... In Zen, what is most significant among 
these four 'Katzl' is the fourth, when the cry ceases 
to serve any kind of purpose, good or bad, practical 
or impraaical. Someone remarks that Rinzai with 
all his astuteness omits a fifth 'Katzl'.. 

“Next in importance among Zen slogans after 
Wu-mien (no-mind) is WU-shih — i.e., that “nothing 
special” is to be gained by it; at the same time 
Wu~thih also means “natural, unaffected.” 

“R. H. Blyth, Hai\u (Tokyo, 1949, 1950, 1952). 
’’'Moritake, 1472-1549; Basho, 1644-94; Buson, 
i7i6-«4. 


a succession of five-syllable and seven-syilabk' 
lines without rhyme, rhythm, stress, or metrcr 
The WaXa could go on without limits, as it pre^ 
sumably did in early folk-poetry; but from the 
loth century onward, its most practised form 
was the 31 syllables in lines of 5, 7, 5, 

7, 7. Out of this the Haiku developed by chop¬ 
ping off the two last lines, leaving 5, 7, 5 
syllables as its unalterable structure. Its form 
resembles a truncated limerick, but without 
rhyme or rhythmic pattern; its content is a kind 
of lyrical epigram—a mood caught in a butter¬ 
fly net. 

With the evening breeze 
The water laps against 
The heron’s legs. 

At its best, the Haiku is allusive and elusive 
like the best k^ans —like “the sound of a single 
hand clapping.” It has “It:” 

In the dense mist 
What is being shouted 
Between hill and boat? 

The sea darkens; 

The voices of the wild ducks 
Are faintly white. 

You light the fire; 

Vll show you something nice ,— 

A great ball of snowl 

But these inspired vignettes of the great Haiku 
masters of the i6th and lyih centuries are few 
and far between the mechanical turnings-out of 
a genre whose knack is ail too easy to learn. 
The proof is that out of the hundreds of Haikus 
in Mr. Blyth’s classic three-volume collection** it 
is always the same half-dozen favourites—by 
Basho, Buson, or Moritake”—that are quoted 
as samples. Nevertheless the seventeen-syllable 
Haiku and the thirty-one-syllable Tanka have 
remained for the last five hundred years the only 
forms of popular poetry in Japan. In 1956, the 
magazine Haiku Research estimated that there 
were at least four million Haiku poets practising 
the art—if that is the proper word for the tireless 
permutations of crows perching on a branch, 
frogs leaping into a pond, drops sliding off 
bamboo-leaves, and autumn leaves rustling in the 
ditch. Its stereotyped imagery and fixed number 
of syllables leave no scope for individuality, 
style, or for critical evaluation. The inquisitive 
Mr. D. J. Enright once asked some Japanese 
professors of literature, 

... how they could tell a good Haiku from a 
bad Haiku. “We cannot,” replied one of them. 
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"the trouble is that we don’t know what stan-‘ 
dards to apply. But perhaps you, from Cam¬ 
bridge. ..He smiled politely. Another sug¬ 
gested with a strangled cough, "All Hai^u are 
good, perhaps?” 

The same degenerative process, due to the 
same causes, can be seen in the Zen schools of 
painting, from the truly "spontaneous,” power¬ 
ful work of Scshu—who used not only the brush, 
but fistfuls of straw dipped in ink to impart to 
his landscapes their violent motion—through the 
gradual hardening of the arteries in the Zenga, 
Haigu, and Calligraphic styles, into mannerism 
and aridity. To-day, painting is taught much in 
the same manner as archery and other skilled 
routines. Dr. Herrigel remarks admiringly: 
"What is true of archery and swordsmanship 
also applies to all other arts. Thus, mastery in 
ink painting is only attained when the hand, 
exercising perfect control over technique, 
executes what hovers before the mind’s eye at 
the moment when the mind begins to form it, 
without there being a hair’s breadth between. 
Painting then becomes spontaneous calligraphy.” 
He then goes on to quote (without saying so) 
George Duthuit’s remark: "He who deliberates 
and moves his brush intent on making a pic¬ 
ture, misses to a still greater extent the art of 
painting. Draw bamboos for ten years, become 
a bamboo, then forget all about bamboos when 
you arc drawing.” 

A surprisingly great number of Japanese have 
indeed the knack of drawing surprisingly pretty 
bamboos—and rocks, trees, cranes, and butter¬ 
flies; the only trouble is that the bamboos and 
butterflies all look the same. Zen art has declined 
into producing variations on a few limited 
themes in a few limited styles—into "spon¬ 
taneous calligraphy” as the revealing phrase 
reads. There arc still works of greater or lesser 
distinction being produced, but their subjects are 
stereotyped and their style petrified. 

Zen started as a de-conditioning cure and 
ended up as a different type of conditioning. 
The cramp of self<ritical watchfulness was 

** Several Japanc.se psychiatrists explained to me 
that Freud’s emphasis on sex and guilt does not 
apply to Japanese society “because sex is taken for 
granted,” and "guilt” is a concept created by 
Christianity. (But what about India?) 

“Quoted in “Morita Thcrajw—A Psychotherapy 
in the Way of Zen” by Takchisa Kora and Koji 
Sato, Psyehologia (i, 1958), pp. 219-225. 

"“Japanese Psychiatry and Psychotherapy” by 
Avrohm Jacobson and Albert N. Berenberg, The 
American foumal of Psychiatry (November, I9{j[2). 


relkyed by the aelf-codflcEent ease of ' 

at) automatic skill. The knack becamo a cook 
fortablc substitute for "It.” The autumn k»ves 
still rustle in the ditch, but originality has gone 
down the drain. The water sdll laps against the 
heron’s legs, but the muse lies drowned at the 
bottom of the ancient pond. 


Morita Therapy 

Z EN influenced every walk of Japanese life, 
including psychiatry. Freud and Jung have 
never taken root in Japanese psychotherapy 
(though they are discussed among litcratteurs), 
but a specifically Japanese treatment, Morita 
therapy, enjoyed a considerable voguc.“ 

It was founded by Shoma Morita, Professor 
of Psychiatry at the jikeikai School of Medicine 
in Tokyo, who died one year before Freud. His 
biographer. Professor Shimoda, relates that the 
idea of the new cure came to Morita while treat¬ 
ing a patient, a certain Miss Yatabe, who was 
suffering from an obsessional neurosis: 

She had been treated at the-Sugamo Psychiatric 
Plospital for a long time, and had left the hospiul 
without being cured. He tried at his home 
hypnosis, other methods of treatment, and his 
own method of persuasion, but could not be 
successful. He told me that sometimes he would 
lose his temper and come to strike her. To his 
surprise, however, the patient was cured suddenly 
by herself.” 

The therapy wa.s developed by his disciples, 
among them Gcnya Usa, who had started as a 
Zen monk, and Takchisa Kora, who succeeded 
Morita in his Chair. Professor Kora showed me 
round his Tokyo clinic. He is a quiet and gentle 
personality, and his patients were docile as usual, 
but the treatment itself can hardly be called 
gentle by Western standards. It is mainly used 
to treat hypochondria, compulsion neurosis, 
chronic anxiety, and “homophobia”—all of 
which Morita summed up by the term "Shin\ei~ 
shitsu" (literally, "nervousness”); 

“These patients arc said to be extremely 
punctilious, rigid, fastidious, formal, meticulous, ’ 
and suffer from excessive doubt. They are 10 / 
perfcctionistic that nothing they do satisfies them 
as a job well done.”®® We recognise what one.’ 
might call the “Confucian syndrome,” ahd vrtt 
are not surprised that its treatment was Inspired - 
by Zen. * , ' 

It consists of four stages, each of them lasting^' 
on an average a Week pr .Pitflog thet 
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^•r tbie {^atkac most.lie oo his matyhed 

ifl a tootn isolated from any stimulus or dis¬ 
traction. “He is prohibited to read, to write, to 
talk, to smoke, to sing, to engage in any manual 
activity*’—except eating and going to the toilet. 
The purpose, roughly speaking, is to let him 
stew in his juice, to worry himself to a pitch fol¬ 
lowed by emotional exhaustion. After that, “a 
feeling of ennui appears and he will be placed in 
a ‘stimuli-starved’ state. Desire for work'then 
becomes strong and thereby is created an extro¬ 
verting mood.^’ 

During the second period, the patient is still 
not allowed to talk or to read, and is still 
isolated from human contact except with the 
psychiatrist; but he is allowed some light manual 
work, and is ordered to write a diary, which he 
must continue till the end of his treatment. The 
regime is of monastic rigidity; he must get up, 
go for walks, clean his room, write his diary, all 
according to a fixed schedule. The diary is sent 
in every day to the psychiatrist, who sends it back 
with his pithy annotations. At a later stage, brief 
personal exchanges take place with the psychia¬ 
trist. Thus, for instance, a patient suffering from 
“anthropophobia,” complains about loss of 
memory: 

Patient: “I don’t remember in what way I came 

to this hospital.” 

Doctor: “If you don’t remember anything you 

should not remember your anthropophobia.” 

This is obviously reminiscent of the technique 
of the ^oan and mondo, during the tense, brief 
interviews with the roshi. The purpose of this 
second stage is “to promote spontaneity of 
thought in the patient by forcibly restricting his 
physical activity;” or, as Profcs.sor Kora puts it: 
“To the patients who are almost completely 
deprived of stimuli from the outer world during 
their bed-rest and are hungry for stimuli, the 
outer world has a precious charm. However, as 
a reaction, they often feel some sort of dis¬ 
pleasure. Even in such cases patients are told to 
experience pleasure as pleasure, displeasure as 
displeasure, and to continue to pursue work 
allotted to them.” 

, During the third period, though the patient 
is stiU barred from recreational and social activi¬ 
ties, he is at last allowed a moderate amount of 
physical activity, which he has been craving. 
This creates a state of euphoria. Sample from a 
patient’s diary: 

/- to clean the cage of rabbits— I jumped 

biSgah ft was really mterest- 


iog to dean it Docio/t cornmtntt This attitude 
is wonderful. 

In the fourth and last period, the patient ft 
allowed to pursue his normal activities, con^ 
bined with heavy manual labour. The main pur¬ 
pose of this is to give him confidence in his own 
manual skill. “Neurotics live in their imagina-i 
tion. You arc busy handling or managing this 
or that. The more lively your hands the more 
active your mind.” The patient is not only pre¬ 
vented from brooding, but the heavy manual 
work is supposed to force him to use his mind 
in a manner attuned to his mechanical activity- 
according to the principle of “no-mind.” Among 
Professor Kora’s hints for patients arc: “to allow 
the symptoms to remain as they are;” “to accept 
pleasure and pain as they come as unavoidable;” 
“to be always occupied with work;” “not to 
grumble;” “to adjust one’s outer appearance and 
never act like a patient. Adjust your outward 
self and the inner self will adjust itself.” 

The therapy lasts from five to ten weeks. After 
the patient has been discharged, there is no 
follow-up. 

D uring my long conversation with Pro¬ 
fessor Kora, the word “unconscious” was 
not mentioned. Dreams, subconscious motiva¬ 
tions, the causal origin of the disease do not 
enter into Morita therapy. Its method is not 
analytical, and it does not aim at unearthing the 
roots of the symptoms. They will either dis¬ 
appear, or the patient must accept them as un¬ 
avoidable, and “adjust his outward self” to the 
conventional pattern in the expectation that his 
inner self will follow suit. It is not so much a 
therapy as a re-conditioning based on bchaviour- 
istic principles, with special emphasis on manual 
skills which are expected to help the patient to 
acquire an automatic kind of spontaneity. 

In other words, Morita therapy is a combing- 
tion of Behaviourism and Zen, of the Pavlov 
laboratory and the doctrine of the no-mind. 
When Jacobson and Berenbcrg published their 
criticism of it in the American Journal of 
Psychiatry, Kora and Sato replied in Psyehologia 
by quoting .some of the American authors* most 
damning comments, and dismissing them with 
the single sentence; “Their conclusion reveals 
their difficulty to understand the true nature of 
Morita therapy.” It echoed the sensei's innermost 
conviction that the Japanese can imderstand the 
Western mind, but no Westerner can ever under¬ 
stand the Japanese mind. I must, however, add 
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in fairness that some of the younger psychiatrists 
whom I met have clearly outgrown ^is attitude. 

The Perils of Tolerance 

T^ELiGious feeling is deader in Japan, and 
has been dead for a longer time, than in 
any of the great existing civilisations. 

A poll, carried out under the auspices of 
UNESCO among students in Kyoto, contained the 
following question (from the Allport-Gillespie 
questionnaire): 

Of the following activities, which arc the three 
from which you expect the greatest satisfaction: 
your career or occupation, your family relation¬ 
ships, your leisure and recreational activities, your 
participation in activities directed towards 
national or international betterment, or your 
religious beliefs and activities?** 

Only 10 per cent of the male and 14 per cent of 
the female students mentioned religion at all; 
and only i per cent of the males and 3 per cent 
of the females gave it first place. 

In another survey, carried out by the National 
Public Opinion Research Institute, people were 
asked to mention any kind of experience which 
had made them happy: out of 2,761 subjects 
questioned, only eleven mentioned religion. 

Yet another official enquiry revealed that 
among the students in a Buddhist seminary, a 
declared 35 per cent were “without faith in 
Buddha, 48 per cent without belief in the im¬ 
mortality of the soul.”“ Stoetzel, the author of 
the UNESCO survey, concludes: “What emerged 
quite clearly was that, both for the group as a 
whole and for almost all the individual mem¬ 
bers of it, religious activities played only the 
most negligible part.... Indeed, it appears that 
what we call religious needs, while not abso¬ 
lutely unknown to the Japanese, are an excep¬ 
tional element in their psychology.” 

It may be argued that a culture can dispense 
with doctrinal religion provided it has some 
glimmer of that “oceanic feeling,” that spiritual 
awareness, which prevents the parching of the 
soul; and it is claimed that Zen provides just 
that. Thus, for instance, quoting an old 
Chinese text, Professor Watts says: “As ‘the fish 
swims in the water but is unmindful of the 
water, the bird flies in the wind but knows not 

** Jean Stoetzel, Without the Chrysanthemum 
and the Sword (London and Unesco, Paris, 1955), 
p. 167. 

“ J. Roggendorf, S.J., The Place of Religion in 
Modem Japan, Japan Quarterly, Vol. V, No. i. 


of the wind,' so the true life of Zen has nb 
need...to drag in religion or spirituality as 
something over and above life itself.” Indeed, 
“to drag in religion” and engage in argument 
on metaphysics, is regarded in Zen circles as an 
abhorrent thing, which the old masters called 
“to stink of Zxn." And after Fa-yung, a St. 
Francis-like figure, had his satori, the birds 
ceased to offer him flowers because his holiness 
“no longer stood out like a sore thumb.” 

Remembering the theological disputes in die 
history of the Western Churches', and their dire 
consequences, one may be tempted to agree with 
this attitude—the more so as Zen keeps reassur¬ 
ing us that even sans theology, the mystical 
essence is still there—that the fish in the parable 
which “swims in the water” docs possess an 
oceanic awareness, and is not merely running 
after smaller fish and away from larger ones. 
But the boundary between an existential philo¬ 
sophy of Being, and the practical considerations 
of Being, is a precarious one; and there is always 
the danger that Po-chung’s definition of 25 cn 
“when hungry, cat, when tired, sleep” might be 
taken to mean precisely what it says. We have 
seen how the growing spiritual void in the Zen 
centres acted like a suction pump, draining the 
arts of their inspiration and reducing them to 
aridity—so that when the impact of the West 
came, they were already sterile and defenceless. 
This process was repeated in the field of ethics, 
with even more serious consequences. 

A t T H E start of this discussion of Zen, I 
^ quoted a few lines attributed to Seng-ts’an, 
who lived in the 6th century a.d., and was the 
Third Patriarch—that is, second in succession to 
the Bodhidharma. They are from his work 
Hsin-hsin Ming, which is regarded as the oldest 
Zen poem and one of its basic texts: 

Be not concerned with right and wrong. 

The conflict between right and wrong 
Is the sic\ness of the mind. 

Fourteen centuries later, the last Patriarch re¬ 
affirms the unbroken continuity of 2Ien’s 
ethical relativism: 

Zen is... extremely flexible in adapting itself 
to almost any philosophy and moral doctrine as 
long as its intuitive teaching is not interfered 
witL It may be found wedded to anarchism or 
fascism, communism or democracy, atheism or 
idealism.... 

The difference bemeen the two statements is 
in their historical setdng, and in their degrees 
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of coacreteness. The first comes from a Buddhist- 
Taoist mysdc, who looks with a smiling shrug 
at the sententious pedantries of Confucian 
society. The second could come from a philo¬ 
sophically-minded Nazi journalist, or from one 
of the Zen monks who became suicide pilots. 

I have stressed the point, and must stress it 
again in concluding, that the vivifying influence 
of Zen, its historical and spiritual raison d’Stre, 
came from its function as a complement -and 
antidote to Confucianism. The division of 
labour between* the rigid and demanding social 
code of the latter, and the relaxing, amoral 
spontaneity of Zen, goes back to the origins of 
Confucianism and Taoism in China. It con¬ 
tinued when Zen arrived in Japan, because its 
teachers knew that it could only flourish within 
the habitual partnership; and as soon as it 
became firmly established, the “Five Moun¬ 
tains,” the five oldest Zen monasteries in Kyoto, 
began to propagate not only Buddhism, but at 
the same time the Confucian doctrine. The 
monks at the Five Mountains edited and 
printed the Confucian texts, and were the chief 
source of their dissemination; paradoxical as it 
may seem, the neo-Confucian revival under the 
Tokugawas, which added philosophical depth to 
the old social code, was chiefly due to Zen in¬ 
fluence. The great Zen masters were, after all, 
sages with a shrewd knowledge of character; 
they knew that the cosmic nihilism of their doc¬ 
trine was like arsenic—in small doses a stimu¬ 
lant, in large doses poison. Their wisdom found 
an unexpected confirmation several centuries 
later, when Zen was exported overseas and let 
loose among intellectuals with a decidedly non- 
Confucian background. They tried hard to obey 
its command: “let your mind go and become 
like a ball in a mountain stream;” the result was 
a punctured tennis-ball surrounded by garbage, 
bouncing down the current from a burst water 
main. 

To revert to the old l^oan: Zen in itself, with¬ 
out its historic counterpart, is like the sound of 
one hand clapping. Whether a religion, or a 

I have not discussed the other Buddhist sects 
of Japan—Tendai, Shingon, Jodo, Nichiren, etc., 
because, though numerically they were, and suit 
are, stronger, they cannot compare with Zen in¬ 
fluence on the philosophy and art of Japan. 

“The “we” refers to my friend Quentin Crewe 
(A Curse of Blossom, London, 19^) and Hugh 
Dunphy, a young man who lived for several 
months in a Zen temple in Kyoto. The three of 
us, and CN^htin’s wife Martha, travelled together 
through Kyushu. 


philosophy, deserves diat name if it repreteh^ 
only one hand clapping, is a problem for his¬ 
torians and semanticists. Perhaps the credos based 
on the materialism of the 19th century, or on 
the catechism of the Council of Trent issued in 
1566, could be called equally one-handed. But 
the fact remains that Zen philosophy and Zen 
art had been declining for a century or more 
when the old social system, and with it the back¬ 
bone of the Confucian code, was destroyed by 
the Mciji reform a hundred years ago. State 
Shinto was created to fill the religious vacuum; 
and when that synthetic Baal, too, collapsed 
after the lost war, neither Zen, nor the older 
forms of Buddhism®* were able to offer an alter¬ 
native to provide guidance in the chaos of values. 
They were unable, and even unwilling to do so, 
because of the ethical relativism of their tradi¬ 
tion, their denial of a universal moral law, and 
a misguided tolerance, which had become in¬ 
distinguishable from passive complicity. 

The contemporary Zen abbots in one of the 
ancient Five Mountains in Kyoto, with whom 
we had several discussions, confirmed this im¬ 
pression.“ They were emphatic in their denials 
that religion had any bearing on social ethics. 
When we asked them whether they were in¬ 
different to the persecution of religion in totali¬ 
tarian countries, one of them answered: 

A horse eats in Tokyo and a horse in Osaka is 

no longer hungry. A Sputnik goes up in Moscow 

and the shares fall in New York.” 

That was in the classic l^oan tradition, and 
it got us nowhere. When we asked a question, 
they answered with a parable; when I countered 
with a parable, they begged the question. The 
parable I submitted was Camus’ Zxs Chute: the 
problem of guilt by omission, of complacency 
towards evil—Camus’ Phariscean hero ignored 
the cry of a drowning woman, and was subse¬ 
quently destroyed by guilt. After a few mean¬ 
ingless exchanges, one of the abbots said: “Guilt 
is a Christian idea. Zen has no home. It is glad 
for converts, but docs not seek to make prose¬ 
lytes.” At least this was the version given to us 
by one of our lamentable translators; but it fitted 
the general trend of the discussion. The abbots 
were delightful, but after two days of talking, 
we felt discouraged and dejected. The one signi¬ 
ficant remark we got out of them was: “When 
you ask these logical questions, we feel 
embarrassed,” 

At another discussion, arranged as a round¬ 
table talk at International House in Tokyo, I 
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had an opix>rtunity to meet Professor N., one 
of the greatest Japanese experts on Buddhism, 
who holds the Chair for Comparative Religion 
at an old university. I asked him whether he 
thought it possible to have a system of ethics 
divorced from any transcendental belief. He 
bristled at the word “transcendental," which, he 
said, meant nothing to him. One of the partici¬ 
pants argued that Buddhism too held certain 
transcendental beliefs. Professor N. denied this, 
and mentioned as an example to the contrary 
that Japanese Buddhism rejected the idea of 
transmigration. 

“Then what happened after death?” he was 
asked. 

“Death,” he answered, “is for us, unlike for 
you, not the ‘end’ of life, but its culmination, 
its highest fulfilment, as shown by the value we 
set on suicide.” 

What happened past that culminating point? 
Is there an afterlife? 

“Yes, some form of continuity, though not a 
personal one.” 

But, we argued, that continuity, in whatever 
form, does transcend the natural realm, so 
Buddhism does have a transcendental aspect? 

“We certainly do not believe in anything 
supernatural,” answered N. 

Somebody tried a different angle. Buddhism 
lays great stress on truth. Why should a man tell 
the truth when it may be to his advantage to 
lie?” 

“Because it is simpler.” 

Somebody else tried another tack. “You 
favour tolerance towards all religions and all 
political systems. What about Hiller’s gas 
chambers?” 

“That was very silly of him."® 

“Just silly, not evil?” 

“Evil is a Christian concept. Good and evil 
exist only on a relative scale.” 

“Should not then tolerance, too, be applied 
on a relative scale? Should it include those who 
deny tolerance?” 

“ The Professor had spent several years in Anglo- 
Saxon countries and spoke exceptionally good 
English. 


“That is dunking in opposite cetegoeies, 
which is alien to our thought” 

And so it went on, round alter dreary rouri^* 
This impartial tolerance towards the killa 
and the killed, a tolerance devoid of charity, 
makes one sceptical regarding the contribution 
which Zen Buddhism has to offer to the moral 
recovery of Japan—or any other country. Once 
a balm for self-inflicted bruises, it has become 
a kind of moral nerve-gas—colourless and with¬ 
out smell, but scented by all the pretty incense 
sticks which burn under the sdffling Buddha 
statues. For a week or so I bargained with a 
Kyoto antique dealer for a small bronze Buddha 
of the Kamakura period; but when he came 
down to a price which I was able to afford, I 
backed out. I realised with a shock that the 
Buddha smile had gone dead on me. It was no 
longer mysterious, but empty. 

A lthough Zen is an important chapter in 
^ Japanese history, it is only one aspect of 
Japan. When the fog of depression lifted, I was 
again filled with a shamefaced admiration for 
the courage, the miraculous powers of recovery, 
and the charm of this nation of Spartan 
hedonists whose mentality, for all their Western 
ways, is so alien to us. But it is precisely this 
marriage between opposite extremes—the Lotus 
and the Robot, Confucius and Zen, rigid per¬ 
fectionism and elastic ambiguity—which has 
such a profound fascination. Unable to achieve 
a synthesis, they rejected compromise, and settled 
for the juxtaposition of extremes—the Spartan 
and the Sybarite sharing the same bed. Instead 
of the Middle Way, they chose the tight-ropc, 
balancing a bamboo-pole excessively weighted at 
both ends. The reason why 1 called my admira¬ 
tion shame-faced is that, though I cannot 
approve of this solution, it has a profound appeal 
to me. And, though my Japanese friends will 
probably resent the directness of some of my 
remarks, if I were exiled from Europe, Japan 
would be the country where I would like to live 
in preference to any other—although, or because, 

I know that I would always remain there a 
bug-eyed traveller from Mars among the slit¬ 
eyed citizens of Saturn. 
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TELL you I’ve lost it!” 

“You’ll find it.’’ 

“No, no—I must have torn it up with 
the envelope. A cheque’s a cheque.’’ 

“Look in the paper-basket.’’ 

“It’s been emptied.’’ 

“Then look in the—oh no, not again 1 ’’ 

“Please darling—just this once.’’ 

Down in the dustbin with his red rubber 
gloves, Beale read A. Beale, Esq. on an en¬ 
velope and grunted “not that one’’ and then 
went on muttering “just this once” for it was 
the fourth time he had been forced to go 
through the dustbins that year, which was in 
its fifth month. 

Each time, when he had almost finished 
sifting a whole binful of rubbish, his wife 
had hollered from upstairs, in her loudest 
banister voice, rising and falling like some 
awful first mate on a frigate’s poop, that she 
had found it. “Prize abeam. Mister Beale, 
stow your bins below there I’’ she might have 
been calling. 

It was like a routine. 

Yet, once his hands were in his bin and 
at work, it was not a routine that Beale 
altogether disenjoyed. Certainly, the first 
stages were irritating. The change-over from 
being clean to dirty: and all the bothersome 
preparations—clanging off the old lid with 
its empty, tomcat ring; lifting the big old bin 
right inside to the basement lobby under a 
good light; laying newspaper out and get¬ 
ting an empty crate to take the siftings; draw¬ 
ing on the surgical red strangler’s gloves to 
take the plunge. 


But after the plunge, it was different. A 
moment of conventional disgust at the idea of 
so much filth. But after all, whose filth was 
it.? It was Beale filth. It was the personal, 
loving, private and individual detritus of 
A. Beale, Esq., and Master Bobby Beale, and 
Mrs. A. Beale the wife, God damn her. Here 
indeed, packed in one compact corrugated 
bin, was a picture of a complete Beale week, 
a beloved microcosm—why, such as this 
should be buried in concrete for the benefit 
of future historians, and indeed the old bin 
with its fluted sides did not look unlike the 
base of a broken-off Doric pillar, most suit¬ 
able. 

Now with the carrying and clanging done, 
there was no sound in the basement. A quiet, 
secretive place, full of old cupboards and the 
big beginnings of gas and water pipes, and 
where a row of electric meters spun their 
dials round as silently as the thoughts you 
could have here. Beale raised his head once 
to the stairs. The big upper living belly of 
the house, full of light and air, must be 
looking its usual self. But no sound. Beatrice 
must have closed a door on herself. Beale 
bent down to look into his bin. No sound 
from above, but down here in the bottom of 
the house a deeper, stonier silence thick as 
the foundations. Here was a place for secrets, 
for being as alone as a man can be with all 
his most hidden actions, things that he admits 
only to himself, which will be repeated to no 
one, never, sly matters common to everyone 
but still never to be repeated nor ever even 
joked of. 
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N T HI s occasion, the topmost appear* 
ancc of a letter with his name on it 
conspired an added reassurance for Beale. 
Here you are, it said; or: Here you was — 
for the envelope was a few days old and 
alpcady forgotten, so that those three or four 
days seemed a very long time ago, and em¬ 
phasised the miracle of how much had hap¬ 
pened since, while the envelope itself was 
travelling through the various stages, from 
paper-basket to cleaner’s binette right down 
to big bin. What strange, profound feelings 
this recent relic provoked I It shouted with 
the passing of time, the discarding of things, 
the way we all go along, day after day con¬ 
suming and discarding and forgetting. Could 
one remember now, with the facility of 
younger years, the shape of last Wednesday 
morning? No. So last Wednesday morning 
might very well have never been? Unremem- 
bered, therefore lost?... But Beale tossed 
such thoughts and the letter away and 
addressed himself to the moment, to a 
scrabble of wet brown paper, a very clean- 
looking screw-up of candle-smooth grease¬ 
proof wrapping, dry big fluff of hoover-dust, 
the peelings of a number of potatoes. From 
all this, and from what lay deeper beneath, 
rose a smell, not malodorous, but near to the 
mysterious smell of rotten grass-cuttings, 
bringing memories of the ends of gardens, of 
nettle beds and shadowy composts. 

Underneath, more peelings—how many 
potatoes, for God’s sake, did the family eat 
in a week? Surely all this rich thick peel 
could be used for something? Hadn’t the 
Germans used it for soap once? Peelings and 
a britde sog of grey cinders, some of it damp 
and reddish but the larger bits sharp and dry 
and intolerably weightless, full of holes; and 
wet tea-leaves like ticks sticking to a fluff of 
cotton wool and a few paper tissues dolled 
up with red cosmetic blushes. We arc 
descended to the bedroom floor, he muttered; 
and held up to the light a pale brown nylon 
stocking webbed as a long wet leaf-skeleton. 
Why the devil can’t it be darned? Beatrice, 
Beatrice... and the old distaste rose, the pall 
of a hundred small irritations, the woolly 
eloud of cloying cohabitated habit left over 


from bve, dnd dte more oppressive for here' 
and there a silverish lining. If only... and a 
momentary vision of freedom passed across 
his mind as the red rubber gloves fdunged. 
deeper... if only... and he saw himself 
cycling along a road into the sun, ail wind 
and fresh light everywhere, and miraculously' 
only sixteen again... if only ... and he 
picked out a brand new sharp potato-knife! 

Godammit, Godburstit—this was the end! 
There’d be a fine row about tliisl Just peel 
away at good potatoes taking half the potato 
away and drop the knife in the bowl and 
carelessly chuck the lot away—^am I ma^a of 
potato-knives? he raved. We’ll sec about it— 
but first the cheque. Chucking a cheque away 
... carefree, head-in-air, can’t-be-bothcred 
Mrs. Talky-Telcphone, chat, chat, chuck, 
chuck.... 

Careful, Beale, he said to himself, you’ve 
got your hands in the mud and that they say 
is wealth, it’s giving you ideas, the loss of a 
cheque won’t kill you. 

Won’t it? A feeling short of misery had 
been massing in him as he sifted through so 
much of value—here a bean-tin with the 
label boiled off, a fine shining silvery tin, 
beautifully made, a perfect cylinder, and only 
thrown away because it was made for the 
tearing tin-opener. If only that tin had had 
a lid, someone would have kept it! Good 
metal gone, gone to be crushed in the Coun¬ 
cil’s big Masher. And a bottle, a well-made 
small scent-bottle, screw-topped, even with a 
flower embossed from the glass itself—how 
much care had gone to this design, held to 
be worthless because of the machine that 
churned it out for use only, then for the 
Masher... oh God, what’s this wrapped up 
carefully in newspaper, another broken g?«r? 

Or a dead bird? He hesitated, and decided 
not to open the wrapping. He was here after 
a cheque, and that was all. Mustn’t get too : 
mixed up in this psychic mud, this iddy stuff 
full of psychological traps. So Beale began to 
read the newspaper. Had that new Waists 
Saving Diet been headlined only last week/ 
You’d think it an agft«ago. was,there' 
always a diet in the headlines? Waist-Savings 
Waste-Saving, |ie muttered. f(»:jhe.das& 




whait care had been takfm b theM. 


bm^l Aod hax*$ LiqtidiW Pont^ 
frsu^ looking ah the better for a tea-leaf on 
her white bathing costume—-Beale’s long red- 
robbn' finger edged the tea-leaf a little to the 
left where the_nipple should have been: while 
his mind edged to the Stop Press where the 
market prices greyly figured, and he thought, 
what were Gussies then? But just at the price 
of Gussies, the paper was abruptly torn, and 
Beale felt hurt—just torn there, only there, 
and flung thc»whoIc squab wrapped up pack- 
.age away into the crate. 

An envelope! Another and another! Where 
had we got to in the house now? His mind 
oravcllcd upstairs around the honeycomb 
house and setded for the Little Room, a kind 
of snug all-purpose room they used to save 
on heating and for breakfast and letters. But 
none of these envelopes contained a cheque 
... had they then come in the afternoon, and 
thus been torn up in the bedroom, or kitchen, 
or somewhere else? You could find your way 
around the house in this bin, he thought— 
could you tell the seasons too? And the 
months? Winter roming on, with Brussels 
Sprout peelings? Summer’s pea-pods? Even 
special months—May, when there were two 
kinds of potato-peelings, the last peel of the 
old potato and the new dandruff scrapings 
from the new? Dustbins of the Glorious 
Twelfth, full of grouse bones? 

B eatrice, he thought, as the seasons 
and dates occurred to him. Why had it 
died so between them? As far as he could 
think, he had woken up one morning and 
felt no further interest in her. He had put it 
down to his liver. Then he had noticed in the 
days afterwards its persistence, had realised it 
was there, or not there, for good: but he could 
still pinpoint the morning and its extra¬ 
ordinary, clear presence. He picked out a 
cabbage stalk and a flat slab of congealed por¬ 
ridge—^when, last Thursday, porridge? But 
perhaps it had been growing slowly, and such 
things became noticeable only at one particu- 
• tar point? As one grows older slowly, yet only 
, at a certain moment notices the mark of age 
the face in Ae mirror? He threw out 
carton—biscuit»-~and a jelly packet: 


things^ how much printing and i{]Jcmg:^d-. 
pressing and packing—-all to waste! Ferhi^a 
Beatrice had begun it herseU—and he h^ 
only followed on, taking her lead blindly? 
Then when had it begun ? He tried to think, 
then stopped—he didn’t care enough any, 
more to bother. 

By now Beale was over half the way 
through his bin, and properly accustomed to 
the light from the bare electric bulb above, 
he could now see more clearly the colour of 
what he was sifting, colour now indeed 
richer near the bottom where weight and wet 
had pressed and mixed everything more to¬ 
gether, so that tomato soup and mustard and 
carpet-dust and lumps of vellum-coloufed fat 
fused to make a lathery kind of slime mixed 
with tea-leaves and ash and coffee-grounds. 
Brought into brighter presence by the neon- 
red of his gloves, the varying colours of this 
mud glowed with the depth of a khaki uni¬ 
form heightened by red or orange shoulder- 
flashes: there was here the fine dull pleasure 
of the contrasting field-uniforms of different 
nationalities drawn together for such as a 
Peace March, olive muds and bistre muds and 
umbers and ochres come into their own with 
deep new luminosity. In spite of his irritation, 
and of a kind of sadness as the thought of 
his wife hung at the back of his mind, Beale 
felt a more immediate sensual joy as his red 
fingers played with this pretty stuff. It was 
not too watery, it had good viscous substance, 
and it had soaked into most of the different 
objects disguising their real, or really their 
false, value. Now a large breakfast food 
carton was smeared and sogged so that the 
intricate cut-out of an atomic submarine 
could hardly be distinguished—a few minutes 
before, he would have lingered over the care¬ 
fully dotted lines of this cut-out and probably 
cursed his wife for wasting it. On the other 
hand the feeling of the waste, the utter waste 
of all these good things going to rot and the 
pennies, the silver sixpences, and the shillings 
leaking hour after hour from his pocket— 
this feeling was overcast by a closer fear, for 
if an atomic submarine was indistinguish¬ 
able, what about the writing in a chequed 
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Was that lost too, real pounds following the 
sixpences? He quite forgot that he half- 
believed his wife would find the cheque in 
some bag or pocket upstairs—and just then 
his hand picked up what felt like a more 
cohesive lump of mud, like a clump of 
sphagnum muddied over, and he raised it 
and recognised there hanging like a soaked 
pelt the old cardigan he had at last thrown 
away at the beginning of the week. He had 
thrown it away because the elbows had come 
right through—it had been a bitter decision, 
but Beatrice had refused to darn it again, and 
in fact he himself had not dared even to oiler 
it to the dustman or a local labouring builder. 
But now, carefully, he shook it, though there 
was nothing that would in fact shake off, it 
was so wet—and placed it aside to have it 
boiled clean again. Leather elbows, he 
thought, with a dead gleam of hope. 

A n d then underneath, in all that mess, 

. with tlic smell growing stronger, and 
the iron sides of the bin dewed with damp 
and rust-thick grit—suddenly three bright 
almost clean objects! They must have been 
protected by his old cardigan! His old cardi¬ 
gan had kept the wet off with its dry under¬ 
side! And now—a quite white letter, torn 
into two halves, a bright yellow celluloid 
duck with a hole in its head, and a dreadful, 
a perfectly dreadful old pink moccasin slipper 
with weary wisps of ostrich feathers hanging 
about the instep. For the first time, in all this 
wealth of filth, he picked something up with 
distaste, with forefinger and thumb. This 
moccasin was not of his household. 

This moccasin was something that had 
crept into the dustbin from outside, it was 
somebody else’s, it was alien and smelly. 
How could it have got there, how dared 
somebody—in his dustbin? And then he re¬ 
membered Mrs. Oliphant who cleaned on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, and had slumped 
about with something big and pink on her 
feet—he remembered these Oliphant slippers 
descending the stairs on eye-level through the 
banisters and looking like the huge feet of 
some big human cook-creature seen from the 
mouse-eye view of a film cartoon—but Mrs. 


Oliphant was still a stranger, and with div 
pleasure he dropped the moccasin back in the 
bin; looked down with sudden love at the 
yellow duck that little Bobby had played with 
m his bath since he was so-high; and picked 
up the two pieces of letter. 

Still licking his lips with distaste at the 
moccasin, and thinking of little Bobby whom 
they all loved so, who was in fact the bright¬ 
est silver lining about the place, he began to 
read a strange and turbdent love-letter to 
his wife. 

He recognised it to be so in the first half- 
lines—and alone and secretive there in the 
basement, in the shadeless quiet of the steady 
electric light, in the linoleum calm, in this 
soundless, furniturclcss part of the house 
separate from all above, he became instantly 
agile. He quickly left the bin, and slipped, off 
his gloves. Already a smear or two on the 
letter—not to smudge it any more, this letter 
was priceless, it was evidence, and he saw 
already the Court and its smooth wooden 
panelling. He held the two pieces of paper 
together and read on, glanced up once to¬ 
wards the upper house, his cars grown huge 
for every small sound, and learned that a man 
who signed himself “Your impatient Kim” 
had been in his house with his wife. The 
letter started with love and sentiment and a 
sickening sweetness, reading like a letter from 
a schoolboy lover—but then developed into 
long paragraphs describing in happy detail 
what they had done together and what next 
he would do to her—it sounded like a gym¬ 
nastic display, and it was all penned carefully 
in blue ink in a curly sloping handwriting, 
and full of careful curly obscene words, and 
with his own recognisable furniture intrud¬ 
ing here and there as it came into play! 

“Darling—oh da-arlingl” came echoing 
from far upstairs in the rigging. 

“Yc-eh-es!” he shouted quickly, his hand 
shielding the letter. The only thought in his 
mind was not one of jealousy, only wonder 
that she could be such a fool as to throw such 
a letter openly into a wastepaper-basket, torn 
only into two pieces, until he remembered 
how she went down^to the dustbin herself, 
her blue-flowered apron on, her hair blowing 
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in the ringing morning at the side of the 
house, the side-alley all dothes-pegs and dust' 
bms and bicydes. 

“Oh da'drling, treasure tro-ovcl I’ve 
fcK)und it!” 

He held the letter in his hand and smiled. 

“So have I-hi!” he chanted up to the 
banisters in his best shantyman’s shout. 


But then he saw the duck again, and the 
smile left his face. He stood there for a long 
time with the three things, moccasin and 
duck and letter, emblems of loyalty and love 
and distaste, not knowing what he could 
or would do, before beginning to empty the 
crate back into the bin to carry it all outside 
again. 


You Had a Dream Last Night . . . 

You had a dream last night: 

For deep in my primeval sleep 
A match was made between my heart and loins 
And I moved into love with you 
And found your body willing. 

Perhaps I’ve got it wrong. 

Maybe it began with you last night 
When deep in your primeval sleep 
A wielding of desire for some 
Fulfilling (too matter of fact and clumsy 
In afternoon or evening) 

Drew me out of some too private dream 
And held us, plough to furrow. 

No blame or praise when neither one 
Is settled as the cause j 
Presumption being base and lean j 
For maybe some love-god and goddess 
Held both up to the highest of their powers. 
And no more thought is with me now 
But this; what if some birth come of it 
Out of such midnight hours ? 


Alan Sillitoe 
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The Booma Boys 

T he NIGERIAN warriors came home 
from the Burma war filled by the same 
impatience with the past that flung their 
English comrades into Clement Attlee’s grim 
embrace. Among them was a residue of restless 
souls whose misconduct in Lagos won them the 
name of “Burma boys.” When the late 1940’s 
raced into Nigeria (as they never did to war- 
sodden, static, “welfare” England), this name 
became “Booma,” and the “boys” really boys: 
for a new generation of good-bad lads sprung 
out of the Lagos pavements who were too young 
to have fought overseas, but old enough to 
demand that the future happen quickly now. 
Many of these vivid scamps, innocent as rogues 
under twenty-three can be, were suddenly 
gripped by a deep urge to know the world; and 
as swallows do, they took off from Africa for 
England with nothing but a compelling instinct 
as their baggage, stowing away, signing on and 
deserting, sometimes cajoling minimal fares 
from rightly reluctant families. Their landfall 
was in the big English dock cities, and they 
loped ashore blithely confident that the world 
loved them and owed them a treasure. 

This was the first mass exploration in reverse: 
the encounter with Englishmen and women not 
as they appeared in Africa, but as they are. It 
lasted until the early 1950’s by which time the 
Anglo-Booma boys had prospered, floundered, 
died or drifted home, and Nigerian emigration 
had become regulated, with motiveless journeys 
hindered by both governments. Properly so: for 
these English Nigerians were good citizens of 
neither country—only of a precarious realm of 
their own creation which had nevertheless the 
beauty that in spite of squalors, it was the only 
honestly integrated Afro-English society. It was 
because they had “no reason” for coming to 
England that these wild ones had the best. 
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Never again will young Nigerians know this 
shock of a first confrontation; nor will young 
Englishmen. 

Into the London chapter of this community 
I happened a decade ago without conscious in¬ 
tention, and I cannot remember how: only that 
one summer day I knew no Nigerians, anji a 
few months later, scores. From these exiles I 
heard constandy of Africa long before I went 
there, so that names of tribes, regions, cities, and 
even streets grew familiar though unknown. 
One day in this novitiate, a. Yoruba friend 
brought with him an Ijaw countryman who said 
(not exactly “asked”) he was looking for a place 
to stay, and how about if he stopped with me 
a while? This was Hawton, who was brave, in¬ 
telligent, generous, selfish, and slothful save in 
emergencies... the ideal temperament for a 
soldier and a leader, which he would have been 
if his manhood had come in other times than 
tired peace. With him as guide and guarantor, 

I learned the bush paths of Afro-London, and 
how to address its denizens appropriately on 
strange occasions. After a year of staying for a 
while, Hawton “cut out” from London and 
settled in Manchester, Moss Side: the most 
homogeneous and least unwelcoming African 
reservation in the Black Man’s Grave. Two 
years ago now, pneumonia (which is for 
Africans what malaria was for us) drowned one 
of his lungs, and the other the next day; and 
life that he enjoyed so much, and scattered so 
much of on his friends, abandoned him in thirty- 
six hours, surviving only in his infant Afro- 
Mancunian daughter. , 


Lagos Intexion . 

L ake street, Lagps, was as Hawton had 
/ evoked it in his talcs of watufront seid|y> . 
waggery—a comfortable slum 
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liiariaa, bfbckdl from sight of the lagocm by 
modem offices. I passed several times before the 
house wondering how, or whether, to announce 
myself. I knew Hawton's mother lived there 
with his elder and younger brothers Easter-day 
and Eugene, but not if they knew of my 
existence or would welcome memories. Faltering 
along Broad Street, my doubts were resolved 
when with a great shout of “Collins!” Jihmon 
erupted, a cherished old-timer of the Lo,ndon 
scene, the first of many I re-met in Lagos who 
belonged to jhe old boys’ club of Tottenham 
Court Road before the deadline when the Para¬ 
mount was closed down. Jihmon, who knew 
Hawton, made off to Lake Street to explain 
matters, and next day I found myself facing 
Hawton's mother: she uncomprehending and 
remote. It seemed I and my story had scant 
reality, did not connect up with the reluctantly 
believed and unproved fact of her son’s death 
in that place “England.” I told her what I could, 
which Jihmon “translated”—that is, re-phrased 
in Afro-English, for he being a Yoruba and she 
an Ijaw, no intimate translation of my words 
was possible. 

Later I met the brothers and a seaman cousin, 
and everything fell into focus—thanks greatly to 
this seaman relative. All I had told the family 
about my friend convinced them I knew Hawton 
well... and yet some token of physical reality 
was missing. Eyeing this mariner, I suddenly 
recalled that Hawton had once brought home 
to Camden Town a relation from a ship who 
saw I was limping with a dislocated toe, asked 
leave to look at it, and had immediately (and 
without permission) seized it and set it straight: 
an incident I could scarcely have invented and 
he fail to remember. It was indeed the same 
man: incredulity vanished, and this cousin 
became the essential witness who had seen 
Hawton and me in London when he was still 
alive. Afterwards, by their unspoken wish, I had 
separate sessions with each brother. Easter-day 
is a good man carrying a sorrow: which and 
why? He had gone into the police force where 
Hawton’s father had been a prominent and suc¬ 
cessful figure, had come unstuck, and the love- 
affair with a career—^perilous for a young man 
—had turned sour on him. My guess is that 
Easter was born a trusting man, and that this 
instioct bad been shocked and wounded... so 
that though he exudes confidence and strength, 
it is Samson’s when his locks were shorn. He 
was daaply and patiently concerned about all the 
drcumftaoceii of Hawton’s death—and obses¬ 


sively so (dmut bis daughter. 1 was soon 
manoeuvred into the role of emissary to the Lan> 
castrian naother, to ask her if the child could be 
surrendered and adopted by its Af rican leJa* 
tions. I asked Easter-day had he thought if the 
girl herself would like to be in Africa? An infant 
Mancunian suckled on telly, cold rain, and rock- 
salmon with soggy chips? And 1 warned hi m 
not to expect her to be grateful, or to be aston¬ 
ished if she hankered for England later on.... 
Easter-day bowed his head to all this European 
sagacity, and asked me to write him when the 
child could come. 

Eugene, the junior brother, is a Nigerian 
angry young man (non-Iiterary): stardingly like 
Hawton physically, but with more practical 
energy and less glamour. Independence delights 
him, as it docs everyone in the Federation; but 
the emerging political-social set-up makes no 
appeal. Again and again I heard this from the 
young: good work is scarce, all wages are too 
low: the drop in status from the few rich to the 
poor millions is catastrophic; and they arc look¬ 
ing beyond the national revolution to the econo¬ 
mic, and despise the new Nigerian bourgeoisie. 
It is sad so late in the day—and after it has ful¬ 
filled its historic task so valiantly and done so 
much for one and all—to have to write yet again 
with disparagement about this persecuted class; 
but I must record that the Lagos bourgeoisie is 
quite sensationally unattractive. To begin with, 
because aggressively vulgar ostentation coupled 
with complacent ignorance of everything except 
export and import prices, is so uncharacteristi¬ 
cally African: for though Africa has known 
brilliant traders always, commercial suburbanites 
are a horrid novelty. Worse still is that though 
technically a “bourgeoisie" in the Marxist sense, 
this Lagos lot is culturally petty-bourgeois in 
the extreme: their social tone corresponding con¬ 
veniently and disastrously to that of the out¬ 
going managerial “expatriates” (polite local 
term of hostility) whom they imitate in many 
ways while striving to eject these helpful aliens 
more rapidly (“Nigerianisation”). Of new-rich 
clubs in the federal capital, I append this last 
malicious vignette: of the sight of dozens of 
stout young men robed in shapeless curtain 
material, thickly bespectacled in little bonnets 
set at jaunty angles on fat heads, shouting at 
servants and laughing loud and heartlessly 
before rolling off fast and noisily in tank-like 
cars: the international hall-mark of the philisdoe 
parvenu in every rich society, irrespective of its 
political belief. (Car owners of the world, unite: 
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you have nothing to lose but your manners and 
someone elsc’s life.) In spare, tense contrast was 
Eugene, his voice kind and furious, plagued 
visibly by a frustrated idealism and a dangerous 
generosity. What independent Nigeria offers to 
the youth it has excited, is bureaucratic posts 
which many will delight in; but Eugene and his 
sort peer over the heads massed in celebration, 
scanning Africa for a vision. 

The night I left Lagos, he took me late over 
to the mainland to see Rose, Hawton’s beloved 
sister he spoke of so often as if of a guardian 
angel. We reached the house after midnight, and 
Rose and her husband and two children were 
already sleeping. After a minute or two of knock¬ 
ing and of parleying with Eugene, the door was 
thrown open and there they ail were: children 
tucked tidily away, wife and husband dressed 
and ready for conversation, all in one room: a 
deft illustration of three African graces—the 
faculty for instant, unconditional hospitality; 
the effortless cohesion of the family unit, the 
children always in evidence but never in the 
way; and the sublime ability to receive you 
wherever they are, simply, without any “explana¬ 
tion” or apology. Rose as a young matron is 
superb: as a girl she must have been a startling 
beauty. She is also, as not so many African 
women are, engaging in her manner; for most 
of her sisters lean heavily on the stark fact of 
being female to amaze the male. (It is not sur¬ 
prising to find policewomen rampant in the 
largely non-Muslim south; bossiness from a static 
position of strength coming naturally.) Rose, 
once initial courtesies were cleared away, was 
concerned only, as her brothers were, with 
Hawton’s child: she brushed aside politely any 
hint of legal obstacles, and told me to get things 
moving, please. I am struck by the paradox of 
this family’s instinct to retrieve part of their 
flesh, and of their neglecting, for two years until 
my arrival, any practical measures to ensure this. 

Boy Bom to Riches 

HE Yoruba are the chief tribe of the 
Western Region, numbering millions, and 
they arc incontestably one of those peoples born 
exceptionally gifted, like the Jews or Greeks. 
Their culture is as ancient as our own (I speak 
here of the English), their arts and social 
organisation complex and sophisticated, and 
their society traditionally urban: most of the big 
towns in Nigeria are theirs, and Ibadan, their 
present (though not historic) capital, is the third 


city of the continent I think that to undentand 
their culture one must realise that the Yoruba 
have known “primitive,” “advanced,” and 
“decadent” periods long before Europeans 
made any contact with them. This fact reveals 
itself, in their company, by a characteristic blend 
of energy and nonchalance, of avid curiosity and 
languid self-assurance, of a passion for novelty 
coupled with an attitude of “we’ve seen it aU 
before.” Many of the Nigerians I knew in 
London had been Yoruba: and among them 
Afolabi of the Ambrose Campbell band. 
Ambrose (“Bless you, my brother”), a man of 
generous temperament and of great authority 
among English as well as African musicians, 
led for many years the best Yoruba group in 
London, of which Afolabi was a drummer. The 
fame of these exiled artists travelled back to 
their native land through their recordings, and 
a few years ago they went home to perform on 
tour; but alas, in their country these prophets 
had little honour, and they came back discon¬ 
solate amid the alien London maize, leaving 
Afolabi behind in Ibadan. 

He was out when I called, but burst in on 
my siesta at the Paradise Hotel with a cry from 
outside the door of, “This rascal I I know he has 
come here to rob us;” and when he came in, 
“Lord have mercy! You make me twenty years 
younger. Look! I have put on my European 
dress so as not to frighten you.” We filled in the 
gaps of several years, and I learned that Afolabi, 
though he does arrangements for younger 
musicians and sometimes sings on the radio or 
television, is no longer a full-time professional; 
but works in the Lottery department (“Loitering 
department”) of the Treasury. How had this 
happened—to one who had sacrificed so much, 
as African musicians must in London where 
there is little understanding of their art? 
Afolabi told me he had stayed in Africa because 
“they spoke to me of my old mother, whom I 
would never sec again if I went back to England, 
hut look! I have grown older and she is the 
same as ever!” I sensed a deeper reason—a pang 
of disappointment at the band’s reception; and 
as 1 walked round Ibadan with Afolabi in the 
next days and nights, 1 felt the sorrow of his 
position. He is an artist in a country where 
artists now have no status; have lost the esteem 
of the old tribal society, and have not yet won 
respect (and decent incomes) in the new one: 
no longer bards, and^not yet stars, they are 
simply entertainers underpaid by upstart esM 
owners. But at this point one may pause to blush 
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and ask—what have wc Britons done for them? 
Nigeria is outstandingly rich in dancers and 
musicians, especially the majestic drtunmers 
whose subdety and dynamism make Ladn- 
American and even jazz performances seem 
monotonous and pallid. (I believe their technical 
“secret” is that they can create melody at will, 
even as they make fantastic rhythm.) Except for 
incidental performances by visiting Nigerian 
troops at English military “tattoos” (how.truly 
a British way of presendng “colonial” artsi), 
we have sccn^ind heard nothing of these glories 
in the years when wc held power in Nigeria. 
This is disgraceful: the more so when one 
remembers the immense success in Europe and 
America of the African artists brought over from 
(former) French Guinea by the initiadve of a 
local impresario (who has since become a 
minister in the independent government). How¬ 
ever, recalling that no major exhibition of Indian 
art took place in England until after indepen¬ 
dence, I predict a growing vogue for Nigerian 
dancers and musicians shortly after ist October, 
i960. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Afolabi, “they did not 
give me the correct name—‘born to riches’—at 
my christening. N<;''er mind—this is the City 
Hall: you wish to write your name on the roof?” 
Wc entered, escorted by a tropical copper, passed 
by a meeting of a sub<ommitlce in session on 
the concert stage (whose members paused in 
their deliberations to exchange cordial greetings 
with Afolabi), and climbed up to the heights 
where the copper provided helpful chalks for 
our roof-top vandalism. The view was superb: 
Ibadan, like Rome and Kampala, is a hill city 
whose generous dimensions are due to its 
ancient urban status; and from any of its hill¬ 
tops, splendid panoramas of card-house corru¬ 
gated iron roofs rise and fall in groups of 
Chinese elegance. At night, from these summits, 
the town glitters like a nest of fireflies from 
electric flares and street vendors’ oil lamps, car 
lights always at full blaze and, indeed, from fire¬ 
flies in person. “Lord have mercy,” cried 
Afolabi, as we returned from a late night visit 
to a Yoruba combo of drummer-singers, entirely 
traditional (yet as entirely contemporary) save 
for the accepted anachronism of the leader’s 
electric guitar. (I beg some qualified person to 
explain why this instrument, in the past two 
deudes, has become the queen-siren of pop 
music everywhere.) “Lord have—take care, 
please, of that bullshit there 1 ” He had seixed my 
arm as I had almost trod, at the dark inter¬ 


section of two highways, on a bowl of charms 
set out by someone to do something to some¬ 
body. The mystic silence of this encounter was 
shattered, round the next bend, by the mystic 
din of a band of hooded, gesticulating Engungun 
men accompanied by ambulating drummers and 
a throng of followers: “masqueraders” they are 
frankly called these days, but were once appar¬ 
ently authentic spirits, and still may be such 
to some. Outside the hotel Afolabi told me, 
“Well, I shall not walk home through all this 
magic,” and he borrowed some small change for 
a part-share in a taxi. 

Scholar, Priestess, and a Holy Man 

EN years ago Ulli Bcicr, a Berliner who 
completed his education in London, joined 
the University College of Ibadan as lecturer on 
phonetics, and then in the new department of 
extra-mural studies. Asked to unfold to Africans 
the splendours of European literature, he soon 
found that, lacking points of reference and com¬ 
parison with anything of their own, his words 
had little meaning to his students; whereat, with 
unacademic brain and imagination, he set about 
searching in the traditional arts of the Yoruba 
people to see if he could find any helpful 
analogies; and by a study of their songs and 
oral literature, he found so incomparable a rich¬ 
ness that very soon (as all—that is, few—^good 
teachers do) he was learning from his pupils. 
He has since become joint founder and editor 
of Blac\ Orpheus, the only literary-artistic revue 
yet to come out of Nigeria, and which embraces 
all African (and indeed Caribbean and U.S. 
Negro) arts in general; and also of Odu, a jour¬ 
nal specifically of Yoruba studies. The colonial, 
and then Western Regional governments, which 
provided publishing facilities without perhaps 
quite realising yet what they were publishing, 
passed, in their reactions to these periodicals, 
through the phases of indifference, alarm, and 
then, as their world-wide reputations became 
apparent, an attitude of possessive pride. 

Ulli Beier and his wife Susanne Wenger en¬ 
tertained me for a day in Oshogbo, where they 
live in a “Brazilian” house of fine proportions— 
so-called because this neo-baroque style was 
originally brought back to Africa from Latin- 
America by descendants of those sent there as 
slaves. I had ventured to “date” this house at 
first sight of it as late 19th century, and was 
disconcerted to learn it was in fact mid-aoth: 
so exactly have the Yoruba craftsmen conserved 
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» rustic Latiu ekgance of building, I had met 
Susanoe Wenger for an instant when she had 
shown in London the cloths she has designed 
and made in Oshogbo, using re-discovered tech¬ 
niques of dyeing and of printing that have been 
largely ousted by those of imported fabrics; and 
much more strangely, depicting in them 
emblematic scenes which reveal her deep know¬ 
ledge of Yoruba pre-Muslim and pre-Christian 
religions. For though this may seem incredible, 
Susanne Wanger is not "merely” a remarkable 
artist who has penetrated so far as any Euro¬ 
pean probably can into some of the recesses of 
the Yoruba soul, but she is even accepted, I was 
told, by such Yoruba as still adhere to them, to 
be a priestess of their antique cults. She is a 
familiar of their holy men, and is admitted to 
participate in the mysteries of their most sacred 
surviving shrines. 

I am sorry to record that my sojourn in 
Oshogbo consisted almost entirely in disputa¬ 
tions with my hosts. The difficulty, of course, 
is that to assess the entire value of Suzanne 
Wenger’s work—and even that of the less 
hermetic activity of Ulli Beier—one would need 
to know as much of Yoruba culture as they do. 
It is also apparent that to have studied, lived 
with, and brought honour to ancient alien arts 
and cults—^ignored by Europeans, and rejected 
or forgotten by so many of the modern Yoruba 
themselves—is a rare and brilliant feat. However: 
my own obsession (since one is oneself) happens 
to be to try, in so far as a writer can at all hope 
to do so, to stick to the lurching European ship 
and help it by self-awareness to find courses that 
may keep it off the reefs among fresh trade 
winds and new currents; and not to wave it a 
censorious farewell from the refuge of any en¬ 
chanted isle. Susanne Wenger, if I understood 
her, thinks our continent is doomed, and that 
such real life as may survive can best be re- 
found in old religious wisdoms. Ulli Beier’s posi¬ 
tion, I believe, is somewhat intermediary, since 
his encouragement of modern African arts is 
as active as are his investigations of the old 
ones. What at all events seems to me indisput¬ 
able is that the instinct both he and his wife 
share to make us learn from Africa, and for 
heaven’s sake stop "teaching” it, is wholly right: 
for the almost total absence of curiosity about, 
and of respect for, African cultures (I mean as 
something immediately valuable, and not merely 
as supposedly dead material for curious examin¬ 
ation) is the greatest, and most obstinate Euro¬ 
pean fault; and die vulgar contempt for its 


social, but non-^nechanical, cultdf^: 
ments is a shallow betrayal of wba^ in Eurt^. 
pean culture itself, has worth far above <nir . 
practical schoolboy skill in gadgetry. 

In the afternoon, Ulli Beier drove me to Edb- 
nearby, where Susanne Wenger has decorated 
two Yoruba shrines with mural paintings. Of 
these I must say that while they seemed to me - 
splendid both as works of art and in the tact 
with .which the murals were married to the 
exterior shrine walls (of their religious icono¬ 
graphy I cannot, of course^ speak at all), they 
also seemed to me to make these shrines less ' 
shrines: to be, by their foreign exoticism, yet one 
more indication of the decay of this old faith. 
While these subversive thoughts were passing 
through my brain at Ede, the priest himself 
suddenly appeared: “appeared” is the word; for 
at one moment he was not there and, at the 
next, he was: an old man of "oriental” more 
than African physique, stepping towards us 
with a sort of dainty, enamelled simplicity, 
totally dignified, and enfolded in a sly, cordial, 
distant courtesy. (Anything less like what might 
crudely be called a “witch-doctor” it would be 
impossible to imagine.) There were bows, mur- 
murings, and graceful genufiecdons; and from 
the priest emanated what I can only call a most 
apparent tenderness. He disappeared into his 
cavernous house, and returned bearing a gift of 
kola nuts. I immensely admired the dexterity 
with which Ulli Beier contrived (with only two 
hands) to take the proffered bowl, remove the 
nuts without dropping any, hold them securely, 
and yet then grasp, as is the custom, both the 
priest’s hands in a gesture of gradtude and fare¬ 
well. (And I also could not but wonder how the 
precursors of this holy man might possibly have 
greeted us in the days when their status could 
inspire in strangers other emodons besides 
respectful pity.) 

To give myself a last word on all this: the 
day before my visit to Oshogbo, I had been 
present, in Ibadan, at the opening of an exhibi¬ 
tion which Ulli Beier had organised of photo- , 
graphs and of carvings from adjacent Yoruba 
shrines. This was inaugurated by the Turn of 
Ede (for a highly-placed chief, a highbrow, who 
contributes learned studies to Orpheus) 

amid a gathering of Yoruba and European per¬ 
sonalities and television cameras. As an exhib^ ^ 
tion it was wholly wonderful: the photo^aphs,. 
in particular, of priests,^chiefs, children, and of* 
domestic and rityal ar^tecture, taked lby > 
Beier himself, were a rcvelattoij and jNrt,. 
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' lit Eiirope^ we h«ve coitte to accept tiut ezhibi> 
tioat and muaeums of '^primitive” cultures rise 
from the very ruins of thw old arts, and almost 
feed on the sad fact of tbdr decay. Was this 
Qot happening here in Ibadan in an even more 
cruelly poignant manner? Where not far from 
this British Council building was still to be 
found the exhibition’s just surviving raw 
material—the arts and people and the holy sites 
themselves? 

High Drama in Old Calabar 

FLEW far cast to Calabar pardy because of 
its name, and pardy because l^s. Elspeth 
Huxley told me to. In the salt water days before 
land and air transport, it was a chief port of the 
country; but now, being landlocked between the 
Cross river and the mountains of the Cameroons, 
it is in woeful decline. To the casual visitor it 
has the aspect of a township in the Somerset 
Maugham country: wide, turgid, river over¬ 
hung by authentic “jungle," battered steam 
ferries amid photogenic clusters of EHk trading 
boats, “torrential" rains, and a decayed archi¬ 
tecture of immense tumble-down balconied and 
shuttered wooden palaces. Film companies 
should abandon Zanzibar immediately, and 
cross the Continent: they would frnd their sets 
and supers waiting for them. 

I was driven from the airfield to a hotel which 
I must call (it will soon be apparent why) the 
Star of Ind. This seemed ex-sumptuous and 
vaguely derelict; and oddly in the charge only 
of two grave Ebk youths, one of them, he told 
me, called U C Ukpong: no owner, no manager 
and, sUll more bizarre, no manageress. Sprawled 
about in the most comfortable easy-chairs, there 
were seven or eight decorative young Africans, 
relaxed but somehow seeming interlopers; and 
no other guest whatever. “Thank God you have 
come,” U C Ukpong said fervently and 
mysteriously as he demonstrated the mosquito 
net. 

I walked into the old town which totters 
steeply downhill to the river. From a passing 
truck a voice shouted, “White man die here!” 
and I caught sight of the gesture of a finger 
drawn expressively across a throat. Disturb^, 
I entered the rococo Zorro Side Bar: three- 
quarters given over to palm-wine drinkers, with 
a Uttle sector reserved for beer lovers, strangely 
enmeshed in wire net. As 1 cautiou^ ordered 
MKiM^ing, one of the picturesque youths from 
the hpocl tqipeared. I waa full of questions, and 


he readily sat down to solve these pet|die 3 dtiiei 
fof me. The wire-netting was to protect die bfser' 
customers if the palm-wine addicts hurled any 
botdes. Did they do so often? No, but there 
were “many ruffians” in the town. And be and 
his friends at the hotel? They were mustcians 
of the Rogers Jumbo and his Top Bop orchestra 
(I am not inventing any of this except for the 
hotel’s name), engaged to play at the weekly 
dance next evening. He himself was Charlk 
“Parker" (rather confusingly, since he played 
drums) Jegbefume, his father bad been a chief, 
he had 114 half-brothers (I thought he was kid¬ 
ding me, but I checked later and this is not im¬ 
possible), and he had abandoned his studies in 
agricultural science to follow the call of jazz. 
The Rogers Jumbo group were wandering 
min.strels from various trib« and regions, who 
worked along the coast (in “France’’—i.e., Ae 
Cameroons and Dahomey—as well as in 
Nigeria) wherever they could find engagements. 
And things at the hotel, I asked? Ah I Here was 
the scenario. The owner, an old Indian (rare in 
Calabar, where most Asians are Syrians), was 
lying ill and abandoned... (“Ill of what?" 
“/f A ...") at the Star of Ind, what time his wife, 
a local Efik beauty, had made off to “another 
house he has built for her" (it would seem im¬ 
prudently) to join her stalwart Efik lover, who 
has told one and all that he is now owner of the 
hotel I From his sick-bed, the Indian has riposted 
by warning the police his rival must be kept off 
the premises at all costs. And at the dance to¬ 
morrow night, Charlie “Parker" foretells, the 
lover will appear in glory with the erring 
mistress. 

Next night he indeed did: a sullen, peremptory 
Don Juan, who opened the ball with the hand¬ 
some and equally commanding wife. The Jumbo 
band played energetically, terrific in the rhythm 
section and in its vocalists, highly defective in 
the melodic brass—who played in tune all right, 
but in what seemed to me different tunes... but 
maybe my hearing was defective, because an 
untrained ear can mistake deliberate “dis¬ 
cordancies." Visually, at all events, they were 
delightful: Rogers Jumbo himself with an 
Ellingtonian princely bounder’s dominance of 
his excited public, the singers casual and intent, 
the drummers self-hypnotised, and pint-sized 
David “Chico" Nwagu out in front of the band, 
neatly shaking his maraccas and tracing a deft 
pattern of infectious footsteps. The dancing, as 
African dancing is unfailingly, was a joy to see; 
the couples moving face to face not touching 
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(yet so much seeming to), then each hiving o 6 
to perform little individual solo sequences, con* 
netted nevertheless with the counterpoint of the 
partner’s equivalent embroideries: subtle and 
sensual without a blush—indeed sex, for 
Africans, after dancing, must be an anti-climax. 
I was forced by fatigue to leave reluctantly in 
the small hours, and found on my pillow a note 
(the first of several) from U C Ukpong, It was 
touching and futile~the story of his young life 
and hard times, and could I find him a job or, 
alternatively, give him a substantial sum to make 
his fortune with? It is impossible for a Euro¬ 
pean to "resent” or to feel condescending about 
such requests: for to U C Ukpong I was a multi¬ 
millionaire, and any European is known to be 
a dispenser of jobs and perquisites. I know no 
people like the Africans who have the gift of 
asking the most outrageous favours entirely 
without abasement, or apparent resentment if 
these are not forthcoming. (As Kenny Graham, 
who knows them as a jazz leader far better than 
I do, once so exactly said to me, “They ask you 
for anything, but they never give you a hard- 
luck story.”) Saddened and frustrated by the 
thought of U C Ukpong’s hopes, I retired, but 
not to rest. For at first I was woken by a party 
of boozy fcllow<ountrymcn (Scots, need I say) 
who shouted through the door that they had 
driven in from a distant oiling station to the 
dance, and wanted to drink my health; I 
declined, atid they tried to climb in through the 
ventilators. The next disturbance was a really 
colossal row outside the hotel, as if of an up¬ 
rising. I disentangled myself from the mosquito 
net and staggered anxiously to the windows, 
whence a seething mess of cars, bicycles, quar¬ 
relling customers and onlookers could be seen 
deployed. The cause of this (I learned next 
morning) was that towards 2 a.m. the Top Bop 
combo, having played for six hours non-stop, 
called for the habitual refreshments from the 
management. The owner’s wife (or the usurping 
owner?) sent them four half-bottles of Krola 
(soft drink) for eight musicians. Rogers Jumbo, 
in the finest tradition of the recalcitrant jazz 
artist, had spurned this meagre offering, request¬ 
ing something adequate, or else. When no more 
was forthcoming, the band had downed instru¬ 
ments, at which the frustrated dancers demanded 
money back and, on refusal of this, had 
streamed angrily into the outer air amid the 
crash of breaking glass. But as those who have 
witnessed African public rows will know, there 
is usually a strong instinct to fight with verbal 


weapons, and with a kind of aon-lethal lurdi- 
ing, scrumming, and wild gesticulation, before 
any fatal issue is unfortunately joined. To look 
at, the scene seemed perilous; but no blood was 
shed, and when the customers’ rights and 
energies were vindicated and appeased, the din 
suddenly subsided and their rage evaporated in 
the night. 

I spent the next day with the musicians, who 
were in some doubt whether a state of strike or 
of lock-out existed at the hotel, since the wife 
had arrived in the morning (without her lover) 
and had silently impounded all the instruments 
(which belonged to die hotel), leaving the critical 
matter of payment in suspense until next day. 
Charlie "Parker” had now adopted me as "his” 
European: to whom, when they do this, Africans 
arc solicitously protective, which one may attri¬ 
bute to interest or affection, as one pleases. We 
visited together the City Bar to see a performance 
by The Austin King Joe of Fedral, a magician 
colleague of his; but though arriving at the 
advertised time, and lingering for an hour after 
it, wc saw no more than preliminaries by a boys* 
band of singers, all with little drums like 
tambourines. Charlie “Parker”—I could sec it 
coming—dreamed of visiting England: a Mecca 
I should have thought shop-soiled by now, but 
it would seem not to be so yet: for “London- 
trained” is advertised as a recommendadon for 
almost anything; and your own London address, 
so often earnestly requested, seems to be 
cherished like a talisman. As he laid bare his 
hopes, and told me of the frustrations of an 
African jazz troubadour, his voice was soft, 
wily, insinuating, and candid. He had about his 
whole person that particular grace and chic 
which is a gift to so many Africans from their 
gods—of movement, of gesture, and of dress 
(even when this is minimal; and what other 
people could ride their bicycles in the rain with 
mackintoshes intelligently worn back to front, 
or bear an umbrella hooked practically over one 
shoulder, or twine a piece of cloth round their 
middles and seem neat—and dressed!—^without 
looking absurd—and, in fact, looking exactly 
right?); and elegant most of all by a quite in¬ 
definable attitude in human intercourse that one 
can only call, for want of an apter word, 
“distinguished.” His favourite phrases were 
“ExactlyI” (agreement of spirit beyond reason), 
“It matters not” (to brush any care in the world 
aside), and "At all” (meaning something like, 
"Think nothing of it”). He introduced his odd 
European friend easily into African interiors 
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(and &om his pomt of view, I reikited, how 
sttange my own arrival in the midst of this little 
crisis must have seemed!), and though gentle to 
a degree, cracked down in sudden fury when, 
for instance, an inquisitive immigration official 
(so he said he was) accosted us in the street im¬ 
portunately. At the airport there was one of 
those farewells to which I had become accus¬ 
tomed—for over the joy of an African greeting 
there soon hangs a sorrow at the thought of your 
departure: which, if it is not authentic, seems 
so much so that there is no difference. 

A People and its Poet 

F THE Eastern Region, the capital is 
Enugu: not an old city like Ibadan since 
the Ibo, chief tribe of the east, were a village 
people, and the town was at first a railhead 
for the nearby mines. But the setting, backing 
on mountains, is attractive, and for a new city 
it could not have found a better time to build 
itself. During the last decade, the “modern” 
style—which seems custom-built for Africa— 
and the notion of generous town layout, have 
become a happy commonplace; and Enugu has 
profited by both. 

Before I came there, I knew little of the Ibo 
and was told that they are, so to speak, the 
Lowland Scots of Nigeria—gt)-gelters lacking 
graces, with a passion for commerce and for 
education. If this is as true as any racial cliche, 
one must surely allow that the Ibo virtues are 
vital ones for modern Africa: indeed, one may 
even have the impression that this people has 
been waiting for the late 20th century fully to 
deploy their inborn gifts. It is of course delight¬ 
ful to be received, as a visitor, by practised 
charmers; but no less so to find men who in 
practical affairs are brisk and accurate. Their 
hunger for knowledge is most evidently worthy, 
and one is much abashed to find one’s hotel 
“boy” studying shorthand or arithmetic when 
one summons him to wash some socks. (Book¬ 
shops in Enugu—as indeed throughout both the 
southern Regions—are as plentiful as sweet¬ 
shops in England; and none I entered had 
nothing at all worth reading.) As for the love- 
affair with money, this has its vexatious aspects, 
certainly; since it would seem to be the custom 
to confront the luckless European with a 
demand not for two or three times what the 
thing or service may be worth (which would be 
fair enough), but (I do not exaggerate) for up 
to twelve times or more. This necessitates not 


Port Said haggling exactly, but perfecting a 
tactical technique whereby one manoeuvresi if 
one can, one’s rapacious adversary from a posi¬ 
tion of strength (in which Africans are not 
always, I think, at their best) into one somehow 
vulnerable. (How often, during such exercises, 
I recalled the explorers’ tales of endless argu¬ 
ments over lengths of copper wire.) I do not 
know whether, in international as in petty local 
trade, it is African practice to propose to 
foreigners a starting price 1,200 per cent above 
what may ultimately be expected; if made to 
Europeans, such demands might be regarded 
as a partial restitution of percentages no less 
extortionate extracted by white men in the past; 
but if the custom should be general, I imagine 
it must cause to any prospective foreign buyers 
whose pasts arc innocent, a good deal of 
bemused surprise. In small transactions, at any 
rate, the notion that if you offer a fair price 
you win and hold a customer, does not seem to 
have caught on at all. I would add to this that, 
in so far as I could sec at second-hand, though 
not so wildly exacting to one another, Africans, 
who are outstandingly humane and lavish in 
their human contacts, can also, in financial con¬ 
texts, be ruthless and blatant exploiters of their 
fellows. I must also make haste to add that these 
tetchy generalisations by no means apply ex¬ 
clusively to the Ibo people. 

Unburdened of this characteristic European 
(and tourist’s) grouse, I turn sharp about to 
record that my first visit in Enugu was to an 
Ibo whom I admire extremely, and this is 
Chinua Achebe, whose books Things Fall Apart 
may be called, with no excessive praise at all, 
a classic; and I implore any reader who may not 
yet have the good fortune to know of it, most 
instantly to procure a copy (Hcincmann, 1958). 
Things Fall Apart is the story of Okonkwo, a 
tragic village hero at the end of the last century, 
whose life is defeated by the weaknesses of his 
strength, and whose downfall is the symbol of 
the disruption of Ibo life when we Europeans 
first brought to It our blessings and our curses. 
To evoke tribal existence so that it seems at once 
life-loving and wanton, and to describe the white 
incursion without malice though with fitting 
irony, is an amazing feat for so young an 
author; all the more so when one reflects, 
almost with a start of disbelief, that the 
measured lyric prose is that of a writer for whom 
English is not the mother tongue. 

In this journal some time ago (ENcotmTsa, 
October, X959), Mr. Dan Jacobson, whose 
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opinions I resp«t as greatly as I do his novels, 
suggested that writing by Africans in English 
is unlikely to be fruitful. I can hardly believe 
this, for the chief reason that, while so many 
African tongues themselves are (I am told) 
entirely adequate vehicles for a writer, there also 
now seems to me to exist an “African English” 
just as there does, for instance, an American 
or a Caribbean: each of these new English lan¬ 
guages having been re-fashioned out of the old 
primal one by a local genius, and being in no 
sense whatever “bad” or “broken” tongues. 
African English is the fruit both, I imagine, of 
happy transpositions from indigenous lan¬ 
guages, and even more, of a dexterous joy in 
verbal wit that no car can possibly mistake: the 
old English tongue is taken, turned inside-out 
by lively and inventive brains, and magically re¬ 
formed: a process which our language, so 
flexible and hovcringly imprecise, most readily 
abets in the mouth of anyone who really loves 
to use it. I do not, of course, speak of African 
political-journalistic English, which is almost as 
dreadful as our own, nor of African “Babu- 
isms,” nor even of the kind of oddity that so 
many admire (often with inner patronage) in 
the work of a “natural” like Amos Tutuola; but 
of what is by now an entirely autonomous 
linguistic re-creation. One may also observe the 
sensational flowering of West African prose and 
poetry written in French, and perhaps be 
allowed to deduce that if so much has not yet 
been written so well in English, this may be due 
to the very different kinds of encouragement 
that French and English educators and “authori¬ 
ties” have given, in their former African terri¬ 
tories, to any literary endeavour. One will also 
sec that in fact, whereas even five years ago very 
little had been published by English-speaking 
Africans, in the last few years (thanks, among 
other causes, to the germinal pre.scncc of Ulli 
Beicr) a great deal by playwrights, novelists, 
and poets very suddenly has: of which Things 
Fall Apart is one of the most striking instances. 
No one who has frequented Africans can have 
failed to notice their delight in verbal play, 
or to admire their Grecian skill at its per¬ 
formance. It is quite possible, among them— 
and even on quite critical occasions—to score a 
resounding victory by apt speech alone (one 
reason for the civility of African disputes already 
noticed). It is true that this talent has sometimes 
the defect that an artful sophist can mask accept¬ 
ably the superficiality of his ideas by deft verbal 
gambits; and one must also record an almost 


Khrushchevian aptitude td settle any serious ^ 
tellectual argument by using the slcdge-hamiUtf 
of some hoary proverb. Nevertheless, the true 
gift is there; and with no disrespect to any 
creation there may be in the African tongues 
themselves, I pray that writers in English—-since 
they have so much to tell us of which we know 
less than nothing—may grow in strength and 
prosper: so that Orpheus be black, and not only 
called so by sympadietic Europeans; also reveal¬ 
ing Africa to herself in ways only a writer can: 
for it is sad for a gifted natfon to admire none 
but politicians and athletes, the only public 
heroes at the moment. 


Rascal City by the Niger 

T u I s was how Toby, “boy” (as a matter of 
fact, in this case he was one) at the hotel 
in Enugu, described the celebrated market town 
of Onitsha, when I told him I was going to 
drive there. Though large tracts of the old open- 
air market still survive, its centre is now a vast 
Italianate emporium packed sk'y-high with b<>- 
wildering cascades of goods, mostly consumer 
and imported. Stumbling through avalanches of 
textiles and perfumery, beset by hordes of in¬ 
sistent siren salesmen, I suddenly came out on 
the Niger: a wonderful moment, for it looks 
so exactly what it is, one of the great rivers of 
the world; and while many lose their hearts to 
seas and mountains, I know no excitement like 
the first meeting with an illustrious river. A 
terrace of huge steps, which the waters mount 
and cover at the ending of the rains, falls in a 
wide arc down to the fast, wide, ycllow-ochrtd 
stream, with craft and busy watermen abound¬ 
ing on it. In Onitsha, more than anywhere as 
yet, I was made conscious of how cosmopolitan 
Nigeria is, since traders from all its tribes of 
thirty-six million peoples make their way there. 
The market seethes; and one senses its age even 
as one is struck by its modernity: in one of the 
new roofed stalls a galaxy of gleaming tools, in 
a plot outside, a lad with an alarming glare 
selling charms in his little area of magic. From 
a bookseller’s mat I bought tales enthusiastically 
misprinted by local moralists intoxicated (as our 
own were after Caxton’s day) by access to a 
press; and among them. The World is Hard, 
Drunkards Believe Bar as Heaven (both by 
S O Olisah), and Yoitng Harlots a Shame ta a 
Country by Miss Shalma (whom I strongly 
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lUqiect to be a man). Quotes (all from TJie 
WorU is Hard): 

Wife argued before husband, "f shall not part 
mth you unless you renew my body as it was 
before." 

He became poor because he could not manage 
his property. Secondly, he was confused by the 
attractive s\in of his wife. 

The wife said, "I don’t care, you caused my 
breasts, which pointed as nails, to collapse." 

But in E Uba's novelette, The Broken Heart, is 
much Babu: * 

After the refreshments had been ta\en. we 
repaired into his inner enclosure amidst senes 
of l^isses and compromising mutual irregular 
motions of the flesh and displays. It was all 
satisfaction. 

On the journey back to Enugu, Andrew, the 
piratical driver in a Homburg, alarmed me by 
turning 180° to admire attentively any succulent 
young wayfarer (and aroused grudging admira¬ 
tion by the enterprise with which he turned the 
car I had hired into a district bus for such sup 
pliants as could meet his price). The constant 
procession along the road verges in Africa is 
an everlasting pleasure; best enjoyed, of course, 
on foot, when one c;’t sense more intimately a 
vivid instance among so many of that peculiar 
plasticity of African movement. The women 
with babes at their backs and antdoads on their 
heads (but nothing antlike in their motions), the 
men in robes, shorts, or next to nothing, the 
trick-cyclists with gowns billowing like butter¬ 
flies, the republic of children (often carrying 
each other), and the auxiliary goats and laden 
donkeys, all weave and glide among themselves 
with the case of swifts in flight, making patterns 
alternating endlessly as the birds do. The white 
man is greeted with “Good morning” (irrespec¬ 
tive of the hour of day) or, most attractively, 
“Wel<omcl” (If he stumbles, there arc—even 
more pleasurably—immediate cries of “Sorry!” 
from persons in no way responsible for his mis¬ 
hap.) The children—to whom it would seem we 
arc at once figures of fun as well as of possible 
menace—cry out shrill choruses of “white man” 
or “European” in whatever is their language; 
and heal any vexation this might cause by waves 
or bold sallies to extend a confident or cautious 
hand. Of African children, it is hard to write 
with moderation: their charm is overwhelming, 
since they combine tremendous self-assurance 
and an air of “You may be bigger, but look I 
I am II” with almost histrionic deference when 
diis is felt to be appropriace. Europeans are apt 


to attribute such African iofaot»-and adulth* 
graces to a gift of nature: well they may be, but 
so much hints at immense care in up^ioging, 
mastered through centuries, and made of a sage 
blending of intemperate love and severe discip* 
line. For example: Ulli Beicr has told me that 
though African parents arc most strict, no child 
must ever be punished privately; but hauled into 
the open where a throng of witnesses gathers 
instantly to whom the enraged patent must 
justify the punishment to come. An intercessor 
will appoint herself counsel for the defence, and 
the mother’s wrath must be publicly agreed to 
be well-founded before she strikes the child in 
front of this communal jury; and if there is no 
such general agreement, it is not unknown for 
a parent deemed unjust to be forced to apologise 
to the child: a contrast, to say the least, with our 
own canings by appointment behind closed 
doors, and quite evidently a procedure of great 
psychological and social wisdom. Where poly¬ 
gamy exists (I quote Ulli Beicr once more), a 
young mother will not approach her husband 
again until the child is weaned, so that all her 
emotive, and even erotic love is centred on the 
infant: young Oedipus without a rival—or a 
complex. While this custom is not perhaps trans¬ 
ferable to Europe, undoubtedly a great many 
ancient skills of African upbringing most profit¬ 
ably would be; and I long for the day when 
among the fatuous piles of books about Africa 
that explain nothing but their writers’ pre- or 
misconceptions, there will appear just one well- 
informed study of African education in the 
home; with a companion volume to explain to 
us how Africans contrive to respect their old 
men and women and find them honourable 
tasks, without having, as we not occasionally do, 
to banish them into single rooms and public 
“homes.” 

Back at Enugu, I was changing for supper 
when through the window came strains abso¬ 
lutely unmistakable: those of Victor Silvester 
and his saccharine strict-tempo dance music. 
When listening, in England, with fascinated 
horror to his radio programmes, I had always 
found it hard to believe that the endless fund 
of letters from his fans in Africa, quoted and 
mispronounced so confidently between one-steps 
and cha<ha-cha, could ever really have been 
penned by so many distant Nigerian lovers of 
the English ballroom style. Throwing open my 
windows, I could doubt no longer. For there, 
on the concrete open-air dance floor of the hotel, 
an exclusively male class of Silvester addicts was 
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in session: some sailing round in pairs, some 
moving with solo preoccupation holding an in- 
struction sheet, others being admonished and 
encouraged by a plump instructor. They per¬ 
formed these ghastly gyrations, I must say, very 
prettily indeed; and as for their invisible 
mentor, I must allow his was the only English 
music of any kind I heard extensively in Africa. 
And yet I shuddered; will the day come, I won¬ 
dered, when Africans in white tic and tails, and 
with numerical placards plastered on their backs, 
will twirl dark belles in leg-revealing tulle and 
flounces around huge palais, as may be seen in 
English temples of the Silvestcrian art— 
occasions which resemble a vast terpsichorian 
congress of head-waiters and female hair¬ 
dressers? Will this be the new English cultural 
penetration to carry on, in even more insidious 
form, the ground-work of the missionaries and 
of the British Council? I fear so; for Toby, who 
now appeared, said admiringly, “Just like we 
saw it in the film! And to think that my grand¬ 
mother danced like this I” Whereat the little 
monster sketched a grotesque parody of an 
African dance (which is, with Indian, the finest 
in the world): I had to remember his long hours 
bent over his shorthand manuals to forgive him. 

Soon Gabriel Okara arrived, the Ijaw poet, 
and at dinner I asked him much about the 
strange delta country that he and Hawton come 
from, where the great Niger splits and spills 
into a thousand creeks and estuaries as it soaks 
itself finally into the sea: a Jeremy Fisher 
land of dreamy birth-streams that I long to 
visit—and indeed, the Ijaw arc believed to be 
the oldest inhabitants of Nigeria, driven among 
their islets and lagoons when peoples like 
the Yoruba and Ibo came down from the cast 
and north. Britons in Africa love to “pick” 
tribes, as they might football teams, and con¬ 
stitute themselves their supporters; and if I am 
to do this too, I renounce tribes more strikingly 
alluring, and elect the Ijaw, moving among their 
salt and fresh water swamps in canoes and 
launches (and even, as I imagine them, at times 
semi-submerged—though Gabriel Okara depre¬ 
cated this fantasy). We went together after¬ 
wards to a boxing-match of hammer-and-tongs 
ferocity, where I was as much struck by the 
referees (changing at each bout) as by the 
dynamic pugilists. Their skill, patience, fairness, 
and ultimate authority over the boxers, and the 
at times frenzied audience, were absolute: watch¬ 
ing them, who could doubt for a moment that 
Africans know how to rule themselves? When a 


notable local champion, Francis Ibe, made, amid 
shouts of rapture, his triumphal entry, I found 
I was surrounded by a wild nest of his juvenile 
supporters: one of whom, trembling with joy 
and admiration, wore on his head a cap bearing 
on its front the new Nigerian flag and the magic 
date in October, and at the back the date of 
independence once again with, underneath it, 
the words beauty walk. 

In Quest of the FuJani 

ROM the cast I flew up to the largest and 
largely Muslim Northern Region, whose 
chief city (though not its capital) is Kano, well 
known now to travellers as an international air 
junction. Kano is four towns, really: the old 
city, still enclosed by twelve miles of crumbling 
walls; a squalid but vivacious “township” built 
a mile away for the exiled immigrants from the 
south-east and west; the (former) European 
“reservation” (the word makes one think of the 
Red Indians); and a new light industrial city— 
which, it is not difficult to predict, will soon 
become the real Kano as the old city declines 
into a sort of decorative and derelict Soho or 
collegiate Oxford. Linking all these arc vast 
avenues leading in the wrong directions, so that 
the contrast of extreme modernity and of 
deliberately preserved antiquity recalls that of 
the ancient cities, with their new French 
annexes, in Morocco. It would seem th.^ the 
European is fated to fall heavily for the glamour 
of Islamic culture, or else to be repelled by its 
hermetic timclessncss. I must confess to belong¬ 
ing to the uncomprehending party, though the 
visual attraction of an old Muslim city has, of 
course, an immediate four-star Michelin appeal. 

Kano City, seen from the air or on Cinerama, 
looks terrific; close to, architecturally, it is some¬ 
thing of a disappointment—a red mud town, to 
be quite frank. But this impression may soon 
change again: for the size and homogeneity of 
the orange and cream buildings arc impressive, 
and the new mosque, which one may at first 
view condescendingly with superior memories of 
old Islamic glories, does gradually win you over: 
its size and scale and siting in a huge open space 
are so very right, and its green dome and twin 
white minarets look sensational from anywhere, 
with vultures, so unsavoury from near to, 
wheeling like sail-planes far above it in the blue. 
But it is really the ^rpetual spectacle of the 
inhabitants that seduces you, if you’re going to 
be seduced at ail. These are ffie Hausa, the great 
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tribe of the north, tall, tough, and at first 
approach seeming haughty—a notion due, I 
believe, more to their flowing robes and stately 
mien than to any undue severity of nature. They 
are great traders, as the sight of them sitting 
protectively on chests of bullion on a bank’s 
mosaic floor, or their cordial man-handling of 
you if you venture inside their markets, will 
bear witness. The rich, who till recently owned 
camels, now chiefly own U.S. cars: thus switch¬ 
ing, in a decade or so, from the most ancient 
and disagreeable form of transport known to 
man, to the most disagreeable and contemporary. 
There is also a great vogue for luxury bicycles, 
shining like those of circus artists: a Pepsicola 
vendor told me, with no modest pride, that his 
tall, glimmering machine cost him ^^40. When 
not working (which seems fairly often), the 
Hausa drape themselves in comely groups and 
postures upon mats. (Africans sit on their spines, 
not their buttocks, and use their bottoms as a 
cushion.) There arc also the poor, hordes of 
them, toiling desperately like ... like themselves; 
and of lepers, and the deformed, and the blind 
led by boys with bowls, there is a terrible pro¬ 
fusion. I contrived to sleep in the old city (all 
the hotels are in the new towns), to sec what 
the interiors of the red mud warren might be 
like. You enter the “compound” w.ill through 
a porch whose interior door is hidden from the 
outer one, arc leisurely examined by a guardian 
armed with a torch, and make your way through 
an intricacy of starlit courts into a womb-like 
maze of small roofed halls from which rooms 
may be entered through low corrugated iron 
doors covered with hanging curtains. The inner 
room itself has uncovered mud walls (very hard), 
a minute Lady of Shalott casement window, 
mats or linoleum on the earthen floor, and the 
nocturnal couch is of course the daily divan: 
nothing is more than a foot high, and you must 
recall from childhood how to live close to the 
ground. Rain plopped gently through the mud 
and lath ceiling of the one I sampled, and the 
illumination was by oil; but this may not be 
typical. It seems very cosy, agreeably simple, 
and slightly claustrophic. 

I must now reveal that my chief purpose in 
coming north was to visit, if possible, the Fulani. 
This is a tribe by which one can, if not careful, 
become obsessed much as many Europeans in 
East Africa arc by the Masai. The Fulani have 
the peculiarities that they are the only tribe 
which entered Nigeria from the west (although 
they probably came originally, like everyone else, 


from the distant east); that they are honey- 
skinned, very tail indeed, and somewhat 
“Roman" in their countenance; and that a cen¬ 
tury and a half ago, under Shehu Usman Dan 
Fodio (1754-1817), they suddenly erupted in a 
Jihad, conquered almost everybody, and then 
withdrew abruptly to the wilds and obscurity 
again—leaving their descendants as dynastic 
rulers of a great many northern tribes. Being 
cattle-breeders, and wanting little modern society 
has to oflcr, they do not come much even into 
small and distant towns: which means that any¬ 
one inquisitive about them must leave his base 
and go and look for them. 

I accordingly flew 450 miles north-west to 
Sokoto, where Dan Fodio himself lies buried in 
a tomb still the object of pious pilgrimage; for 
though this is a Hausa city, I was told that the 
Fulani might be found nearby. Sokoto is called 
disparagingly, by those who do not like such 
places, a “bush town:” which docs mean, for 
the visitor, that he must rough it just a bit. A 
touristic digression now on African hotels. 
There arc four types: anonymous international 
luxury in a few of the larger cities; more modest 
but attractive and substantial places, mostly fre¬ 
quented by Africans (and strongly recom¬ 
mended); ultra-minimal establishments as in 
Sokoto; and then, in most towns, what is called 
the Catering Rest House (C.R.H.), intended 
chiefly for government officials (of all races, 
but in fact still chiefly used by Europeans), 
where any seemly traveller may also stay. It was 
sheer pig-hcadedness on my part, in the 
interests of culling “authentic” experience, not 
to lodge, in Sokoto, at the C.R.H. there: since 
the African inn whereat I floundered was in 
any case located not among Hausa (let alone 
Fulani), but in a southerners’ annexe-township 
comparable to that at Kano. The disadvantages 
of such a choice were the lack of filtered water 
(or indeed water of any kind, when the yellow 
Sokoto river failed, as it so often did, to pour 
from the outside taps); the absence of European 
food—and try hard as I have for years, the only 
African thing I cannot love is what comes out 
of the kitchens—so that I found myself eating 
meals of bouillabaisse and Edinburgh shortbread 
out of tins; and the rich profusion of insect life 
—those crazed liberty-takers simply haven’t 
learned yet that man is master of creation; and 
I believe that, for a European, getting used to 
Africa is largely a matter of becoming recon¬ 
ciled to an autonomous insect world. 

Though Kano market has been famous since 
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the Middle Ages (“Morocco” leather really 
came from there by 1,000-camel convoys over 
the Sahara), I much prefer the market of 
Sokoto: Kano’s is cramped and stuffy, but in 
Sokoto it extends under trees over a vast irregu¬ 
lar field, with camels, donkeys, and horses with 
silver saddles resting in a parking-lot nearby. 
The proportion of local (i.e., non-European) 
goods on sale is also higher: varieties of animals 
and their skins, and of fruits and vegetables and 
spices displayed in jewelled assortments on the 
ground. The movement is restless and continual, 
and you arc soon sucked into it: [xople assemble, 
confront one another standing or squatting 
down, and then drift away, re-grouping again, 
yet all part of one whole. There arc musicians 
who sing accompanied by melodics beaten on 
large steel rings, snake-charmers (who also sing, 
and who had a trick I didn’t like of hurling 

specimens abruptly among the onlookers), 
deivisiie^ .TOiu —amiable, menac¬ 

ing, half-naked leaping men), soothsayers and 
(I believe) prophets, and on the special market 
day (Friday, also the Muslim sabbath) there was 
a girl who pranced naked, which none took any 
notice of save for a dozen children and an ex¬ 
patriate. You yourself—whether you like this 
sort of situation or not—are one of the accessory 
attractions; I saw no other European in the 
market on any day I went there. 

This can be something of a strain: even more 
so in the new “exiles’’ section of the town than 
among the more indifferent Hausa. The state of 
affairs, I think, is this. An immigrant southerner 
—Ibo, or Yoruba, or whoever he may be—comes 
north not because he wants to, but in hopes of 
making, by his skill and enterprise, a modest 
pile with which to return and set himself up at 
home. Thus the rapacity, already noted in the 
south, quadruples (so far as the white visitor 
is concerned) in the alien north. With this goes 
a restless curiosity about you. Africans (to 
generalise once more) arc, I would say, inquisi¬ 
tive but not nosey; and one must remember, if 
one finds this at all trying, that the cult of 
“minding one’s own business” is English more 
than typically European (let alone Anglo- 
Saxon); also that to know who the stranger is, 
and what his business, was, until very recently, 
a vital matter in daily tribal life. As well as this, 
the “modernised” southerner has, most natur¬ 
ally, an insatiable desire to find out from a Euro¬ 
pean, if he can, about how the whole white 
“thing” works. All this leads, among the less 
naturally discreet, to imp(»tuoitie»-~which a 


white electing to suy solo among Africans quite 
legitimately invites; and into my room at the 
Charity Hotel there would come at all hours visi¬ 
tors who would seat themselves uninvited, and 
put me through an inexorable third degree. It 
was maddening at times, but very rarely irritat¬ 
ing: for to exasperate without actually arousing 
rage is yet another African achievement—prob¬ 
ably because it is all done so very frankly. What 
one must try to keep in mind, I believe, is that if 
one admires any quality a people has, one must 
accept any defect that is its natural companion: 
one cannot just pick and choose. Thus Africans, 
divinely unsclfconscious, can be inconsiderate 
to a degree; generously affectionate, they can 
also be oppressively possessive. 

Days passed at Sokoto (I was marooned there 
for a week by the Mondays-only aircraft), and 
I had still seen no Fulani. To my dismay, I 
found there were no taxis to be hired (accorrlM?,g 
lo tnc southerners, because the residents fear 
that their women would be kidnapped; much 
more probably, because anyone who needed a 
car there, had one). Through Mallam Musa, my 
most promising Hausa contact, I had been 
negotiating for a private hire, but we were still 
playing cat-mouse-cat over prices (which had a 
way of attracting, once agreed on, supplemen- 
taries: “And also the needed shillings for the 
petrol, so my friend says,” etc., etc.). Hearing 
from rival sources (unbeknown to Musa) that 
the Fulani might appear at the village of Shuni, 
eight miles distant, on its Wednesday market 
day, and when a shattering dawn thunderstorm 
that morning had rinsed out the torrid air, I set 
off on foot for Shuni. The walk there was a 
delight: the fresh sky limpid, a breeze, and 
splendid vistas of the gently rising landscape. 
(My chief memory of Sokoto is the glory of 
the pearly dawns and evenings that redeemed 
the sticky sweltering in between: all life in 
Africa is made of moments of pure wonder 
soaring from tracts of trial and fatigue.) I over¬ 
shot Shuni, which one reaches up an unsigned 
track; and when I made it, found it to be a 
walled village hidden in a glade. I had hardly 
entered its gates when a man of substance 
spotted me who, rising swiftly from the shades, 
bixkoncd me commandingly to follow him. He 
led me to a fortress-like dwelling into which he 
disappeared, first parking me in a lofty entrance- 
hall among suppliants and pairs of sandals. I 
realised I was to be» presented to the Ardo, or 
chiefrain, whose abode this was. After a fitting 
pauses and preceded bj an inaudddc fanfrire, the 
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Ardo made, across the courtyard from his iooer 
dwelliag, an Old Vic entrant, flanked by six 
counsellors or so, and strode slowly untU he 
towered before me (the ground was sloping) 
with an interrogative and red-toothed scowl. 
With a clumsy European bow, I said: 

Mad: Worthy Ardo, I am a traveller 

Who to famed Shunt’s mart has cotne, 
seeding 

The wild Fulani. 

Ardo: And where is your cool(? 

This disconcerted me, for I had none: nor car, 
nor any companion; indeed nothing but myself 
and a white plastic bag containing a raincoat, 
spare underclothes, and miscellaneous pills. 
This modest accoutrement seemed not to please 
the Ardo; who told me, nevertheless, that the 
Fulani might be expected at some time between 
dusk and midnight (it was now midday). With 
this he called on two hefty minions, and sig¬ 
nalled to them to bear me off. Our destination 
turned out to be a circular thatched hut, and 
my intended fate to sit there for six hours eat¬ 
ing spiced rice the Ardo had kindly ordered for 
me; but I was dying for a drink, and implored 
them to let me buy some Pepsi. Rashly—^bcing 
used to finding the dreadful stuff on sale every¬ 
where even when little else was—I had not fore¬ 
seen that only well water would be available. To 
drink or not to drink? Five years ago, on a 
journey to East Africa, though strictly observing 
every medical admonishment, I had returned 
home nearly to die after mociths in a tropical 
hospital: so what now the greater risk? But 
even so, the far call of the white witch-doctors 
was too powerful; and I bade them a brisk adieu 
and started tramping back to Sokolo. By now, 
of course, the refreshment of the storm had 
vanished, and I tottered on like a character of 
P. C. Wren’s. Three miles from a Cola bottle, 
a huge limousine drew up and I found myself 
exchanging small-talk through parched lips with 
an affable minister of education. Northern 
Region; who told me, with impeccable lack of 
accent, of his pleasurable sojourns in “the U.K.,” 
and that himself several times pilgrim (but by 
air surely?) to Mecca, he appreciated the English 
passion for “a trek.” 

Two more days went by, and when a treaty 
with Mallam Musa for a car had at last been 
initialled, signed, and even ratified, we set out 
further afield for Wamakko. This expedition 
seemed more promising, for we soon left the 
roads and bumped and scuttled over tracks, 
rivulctt and, I «grct to say, local crops. At 


Wamakko, die same ceremony with id'Ardn 
was enacted; but he seemed a kindlier man (or 
was it the reassuring presence of my escort?), 
and he had a wooden throne brought out for me 
—which I insisted (though I fear violating 
protocol) that he sit upon himself: anyway, he 
fitted it, and it him, superbly. He heard us out, 
and Musa encouragingly whispered that our 
visit and our purpose pleased him. A guide was 
appointed, and we departed again over fields 
(and more crops) to a distant village near which 
the Fulani and their cattle were encamped. 1 
am most glad to say our incursion among them 
was an entire success: marred only, from my 
own point of view, by the prompt disappearance 
of the Fulani women, of whose striking beauty 
I had heard so much. But the headman (not 
chief, for the Fulani—like the Ibo, and unlike 
the Hausa or the Yoruba—are elective demo¬ 
crats) did us proud: gazing down on me bene¬ 
volently (I am over six feet), he seemed 
overjoyed to do the honours. He showed us 
round the encampment, followed by its male 
inhabitants, and I was presented to the cherished 
cattle. Cordial messages, twice interpreted by 
Musa and then the guide, passed to and fro, and 
there were constant halts for yells of delighted 
laughter, which I believe and hope were not 
entirely due to my behaviour or appearance. 
The headman was most impressed to learn that 
the gesture of removing my cap in his presence 
betokened respect: a custom that must indeed 
seem odd to a people whose own heads are 
swathed in decorative cloths, the whole some¬ 
times encased in an enormous bell-like covering 
of heat-protecting straw. When we came back 
to the car, I asked if there might be any sick 
among his followers to whom I would be 
allowed to make an offering. Two ancient, stal¬ 
wart invalids were instantly brought forward 
who accepted their gifts with gestures and 
glances that seemed (can one ever tell?) un¬ 
affectedly and genuinely grateful. I shall never, 
at all events, be able to forget the gaze these old 
men gave me as they clasped my arms chatter¬ 
ing, seeming to look right across hundreds of 
miles and centuries at a fellow creature. 

Beauty Walk, Farewell 

v E N from these cur.sory notes of a random 
excursion, it will be clear that in Nigeria 
what is taking place is not just a “national” 
revolution of one people in our historic Euro¬ 
pean sense but, together with this, a political 
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junction of diverse races in the short space of a 
half-century. We Britons, who took ages to 
achieve this among a mere half-dozen peoples, 
should therefore, I think, speak circumspectly; 
avoiding, while remaining lucid, that hateful 
kind of glee with which publicists have pounced 
(to its entire indifTcrencc) on Ghana, while feel¬ 
ing no obligation, as protectors of a Common¬ 
wealth conception, to examine as censoriously 
whatever may have taken place in Pakistan, or 
England, or elsewhere. And if Nigerian poli¬ 
ticians and journalists say odd things, we should 
remember our own say odder, and that the 
dignity of a people is never to be assessed by the 
provincialisms of its public notion of itself; but 
by its faculty for personal self-criticism, at which 
Africans—sensitive understandably in the public 
sector—have well-developed gifts; and mostly, of 
course, by this people’s deeds. Thus we should 
not expect from Africans any “gratitude” what¬ 
ever; they see no reason at all for this, deeming 
our profit from the encounter of our two nations 
vastly to exceed their own; and being above all 
(to a degree few Europeans seem to have dis¬ 
covered or imagined) indifferent to us—far, far 
less preoccupied by our thoughts and customs 
(save for those that are manifestly practical) than 
we, who have been so greatly obsessed by theirs. 
It is their friendship that we should now rather 
hope to win: which I believe will be given 
readily enough if wc try to help where needed— 
not at all forgetting our legitimate advantage— 
and above all, do not meddle. African heroes 
henceforward will be Africans of the present and 
the re-discovered past; and it is in Europe that 
the monuments to Lugard (and to Sir James 
Robertson, and perhaps to Harold Laski) should 
be erected—with possibly a denl^mal somewhere 
for Adolf Hitler, since the war accelerated 
sharply the time-table of change; and in Asia, 
fitting tablets to the real fathers of independence 
everywhere from British colonial rule—Gandhi 
and Nehru, and Jinnah and S. C. Bose. And I 
think most of all we must realise that, in i960, 
all Nigerians are preoccupied by social and 
political alterations in their lives of a swift in¬ 
tensity we can scarcely understand from any 
similar experience; and that this leaves them 
with little time or inclination to think up points 
for cordial abstract chats. 

Contradicting my own precepts, I present two 


fra^ents of unsolicited advice; but as these are 
commercial, not political, they may perhaps be 
acceptable to any roving A&ican eye. Films: 
when will these be made by Africans for Africa 
(and elsewhere)? Everything is there ready to 
hand. The cinema diet at present is Indian, and 
tattered transatlantic; a minimal investment (of 
money, though not, it would be hoped, of talent) 
could surely yield huge dividends of cash and 
reputation. Tourism: except in Enugu (Ameri¬ 
can students), I met no fellow tourists whatever 
in six weeks, ten cities, and 4,000 iqiles. Yet most 
aircraft and Kiplingcsque trains I travelled in 
were half empty (in the trains, above third- 
class), and so were all but a very few entirely 
adequate hotels. Facilities exist, and the attrac¬ 
tions—despite a .stiff initial air fare or sea 
passage—arc varied and prodigious. Once 
again: would an initial investment not quickly 
multiply? 

To the rag bag of reasons why Africa exerts— 
when it docs—so deep a fascination on the 
European mind and heart (additionally, that is, 
to our hope of making money there), I now 
offer up my contribution. Africa is Eden: loved 
for what is lost, hated because wc have lost it; 
longed for by dist.mt recollection, despised 
because by ourselves rejected. Out of the Garden, 
its last inhabitants now make ready themselves 
to come forth forever. May they carry into the 
world a closer memory and warmer gratitude 
than ours. 


Envoi 

I t N D by quoting one of the many farewell 
letters I was handed by friends made so 
quickly in so many places that I came to know¬ 
ing no one. 

I hope you will not be so much irritated for 
informing you that I shall be proceeding to 
Lagos unfailingly to-morrow. 

Because yesterday I was phone that my Mom 
is seriously ill and I am sure I shall be back 
recently. 

I thank you very sincerely for the hospitality 
you have been rendering to me. 

May the almighty God be with you surely he 
will assist you in all your dolioerations and 
undertakings. 

May the almighty be with os till wc meet 
again with the greatest joy and happiest amen 
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No Hatred and No Flag 

By Michael Hamburger 


T here is something unexpected, almost 
anachronistic, about the appearance of an 
anthology of war poems in 1959, and an inter¬ 
national, tri-lingual one at that.* I doubt that it 
would have found a publisher anywhere but in 
Germany, or that it would have materialised at 
all but for the enthusiasm and devotion of the 
three editors. Two of them were students when 
the project was undertaken, the third was a uni¬ 
versity lecturer. All three took on this dilEcult 
and ambitious task without any immediate 
prospect of publication. It is significant, too, that 
the model for this anthology was one published 
in Germany shortly after the First World War 
with the apocalyptic title Kameraden Der 
Menschheit: Dichtungen zur Weltrevolution. 
Its editor, Ludwig Rubiner, was one of those 
pacifist revolutionaries who dominated the later 
phases of the German Expressionist movement. 
“Every poem in this book,” Rubiner had 
written, “proclaims its author’s determination to 
oppose the old world and to march into 
humanity’s new land of the social revolution.” 

That was exactly forty years ago, in another 
age, another climate, as excessively hot as ours 
is excessively cold; and Rubiner confined him¬ 
self to French and German poems, whereas the 
new anthology includes Great Britain. After 
acknowledging their debt to the earlier work, 
the present editors go on to say that 

they have no such political tendencies. But, after 
a second terrible war, they have aimed at some¬ 
thing similar. They wish to show how war has 
been understood in modern literature, and what 
the poets of three great European countries have 
said about it. 

• Ohne Hast und Fahne. No Hatred and No 
Flag. Sans Haine et Sans Drapeau: War Poems of 
the 2oth Century. Edited by Wolfgang G. Depfe, 
Christopher Middleton, and Herbert Scmonherr. 
RowokU Verlag (Hamburg. DM 1.90). 


The emphasis now is on knowing, not on doing. 
True, I have quoted from the English preface; 
and it is an interesting reflection on such inter¬ 
national enterprises that the tone, at times even 
the wording, of the three prefaces differs quite 
considerably. 

The antliology is published as one of a series 
of paper-back classics. One may assume that this 
circumstance introduced a certain clement of 
compromise. The editors imply as much in justi¬ 
fying their decision to incluuc only “poets of the 
older and middle generations, the younger poets 
represented being those who arc now dead.” The 
justification is that such limits help the antholo¬ 
gist because “they make for detachment;” and 
“quality was indeed the criterion, in spite of the 
fact that the specialisation of the theme created 
certain difficulties, for the editors believe that 
committedness and quality arc not mutually ex¬ 
clusive in literature.” (The German and French 
prefaces mention no such difficulties, and arc 
somewhat less cautious about the relationship 
between committedness and quality.) It is cer¬ 
tainly to the requirements of the series that one 
must attribute the main shortcoming of the 
anthology, the very simple one that it contains 
far too few poems to do adequately what it set 
out to do. Since every poem appears in three 
languages, only fifty-one poems could be in¬ 
cluded. To “show how war has been understood 
in modern literature,” or only in modern poetry, 
would have called for at least three times the 
number; to do any kind of justice to the poets 
included, let alone those who had to be omitted, 
would have called for even more. Only an 
activist anthology like Rubincr’s, less concerned 
with literary standards than with the assertion of 
a single point of view, could have overcome this 
limitation of space. 

One reason is that there is no single criterion 
by which a war poem can be clearly distin¬ 
guished from other kinds of poems; especially 
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not at a time when peace is only a sequence o£ 
limited wars, either political or military. Even 
the distinction between soldiers’ and civilians’ 
verse, still applicable in the First World War, 
ceased to be very relevant before the Second; and 
indeed the finest and most characteristic poetry 
of the First World War was that produced by 
the impact of modern warfare on sensibilities 
essentially civilian. Paradoxically, therefore, 
modern war-poetry has become almost synony¬ 
mous with anti-war poetry. By the end of 1915, 
when both Rupert Brooke and Julian Grenfell 
(a professional soldier) were dead—and Rilke 
had repented of his poems in praise of a war in 
which he took no active part—all but a few 
thick-skinned civilians were aware that the tradi¬ 
tional affirmation of war on heroic or paurioiic 
grounds was no longer a decent subject for 
poetry. 

T his is not to say that patriotism and 
heroism had ceased to affect the attitudes of 
combatant poets, or that war no longer afforded 
its moments of glory and exhilaration. Though it 
was inevitable and right that most of the poems 
included in the new anthology should record the 
pity and futility of war, the one exception— 
Charles Vildrac’s Relbve, which celebrates the 
joy of having “come through’’ for the time being 
—makes one conscious of a certain editorial bias. 
Of the poets who entered deeply into the con¬ 
tradictory moods and motives of the modern 
soldier, Herbert Read is represented only by one 
brief section from World Within a War, not by 
Thf End of a War, the retrospective To a Con¬ 
script of 1940, or the poems on the Spanish 
war; Apollinaire only by one melancholy medita¬ 
tion, not by the more exuberant battle pieces or 
the ingenious analogies iKtween love and war 
in Ombre de Mon Amour; Edward Thomas 
only by Rain, not by his unconventional defence 
of patriotism, This is no case of petty right or 
wrong. . . . Yeats’ An Irish Airman Foresees his 
Death —a defence of pure heroism—was omitted; 
surely not on literary grounds.? So were Brooke, 
Sorlcy, and Grenfell. As for the German 
poets of the First World War, the editors 
found space for a premonition of doom by 
Georg Hcym, who died in 1912, but not for the 
war poems proper of August Stramm, Alfred 
Lichtenstein, or Theodor Kramer. Heym’s poem 
is both distinguished and typical of the peculiar 
mood of his German contemporaries; but so are 
the onomatopoeic experiments of Stramm, the 
ironies of Lichtenstein, and Kramer’s realistic 
accounts of war experience. It is a pity, too, that 
in an international anthology we nad to be de¬ 
prived of Ezra Pound’s comment on the First 
World War in Hugh Selwyn Mauberley or 
Randall Jarrell’s on the Second, The Death of 


the Ball Turret Gunnert presumably becaiM 
they are Americaos- 4 >ut at least one Austrian 
poet, Georg Trakl, is included. Manifestations 
of international goodwill, of course, demand a 
protocol no less rigorous than any other form 
of diplomacy; and it is apparent enough that 
considerations of national prestige and equal 
representation proved a worry to the editors. 

The Second World War was even more of a 
problem. Here the German contribution is con¬ 
fined to poems of exile, or at least of non-partici¬ 
pation, and one misses the younger age-groups. 
At least one younger German**soldier poet, 
Wolfgang Borenert, would have qualified for 
inclusion both because he is dead, and because 
he actively opposed the war. France is re¬ 
presented by Boucher, Supervicllc, Eluard, 
Michaux, Aragon, Goll, and the unidentified 
Resistance poet known as Pereyrol. Elegy and 
exhortation predominate, as they were bound 
to do; again the war appears as a continuation 
of the pre-war conflicts rather than as a distinct 
experience comparable to that conveyed by poets 
such as Vildrac, Owen, or Schnack in the First 
World War. Max Jacob’s Reportage de fuin 
1^40 would have helped to particularise the 
French experience. Even the British contribu¬ 
tion fails to redress the balance, despite the 
inclusion of Alun Lewis and Sidney Keyes. 
What Lewis’ The Unknown Soldier has in 
common with Keyes’ War Poet is that both arc 
symbolic and archetypal to a degree that sug¬ 
gests a radical difference from poets of the First 
World War such as Siegfried Sassoon; I shall 
have more to say about this difference. Of the 
poets who would have been eligible for this 
anthology, Keith Douglas, perhaps, was the only 
exception; but his work is not represented. 

Even an anthology less severely restricted by 
its length and by the difficulty of translating 
every poem into two foreign languages would 
provoke such criticisms as I have made. The 
principal fault can easily be remedied by a 
second, very much enlarged, edition. Meanwhile 
the editors deserve nothing but gratitude for 
having made many excellent poems available to 
readers of at least three nationalities. The Eng¬ 
lish versions by Christopher Middleton, who has 
translated all the French and German poems, 
combine literal accuracy with the greatest pos¬ 
sible degree of verbal tact. There arc bio¬ 
graphical and bibliographical notes on all the 
poets included. 

T h e First World War coincided with an in¬ 
ternational literary revolution which was 
also internationalist. The present antholo^ 
opens with part of the poem Europe by Juks 
Remains, whose Unanimist movement was 
closely associated with the pan-European aspira- 
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tions of Romaifi Rotland. Published iii igt6 by 
a poet who had served in the war, Romaios* 
Conjuration protests: 

Europe! Je n’accepte pas 
Que tu meures dans ce dSlire. 

Europe, je crie qui tu es 
Dans I'oreille de tes tueurs. 

Europe! I shall not accept 
Your death in this delirium. 

Europe, / shout who you are 
In the ears of your assassins. 

Even where internationalism was not a creed, 
it was a reality. Just as Charles Sorley had gone 
to Germany shortly before the war to discover 
Holderlin and Riltcc, and learn to understand 
German attitudes, so the German poet Ernst 
Stadler had become attached to England while 
a Rhodes scholar at Oxford. Both were killed in 
action. Stadler was also one of three poets born 
in Alsace-Lorraine—Rcn^ Schickele and Yvan 
Goll were the others—to whom the compatibility 
of French and German culture was self-evident. 
The new philosophy of Bergson meant as much 
to T. E. Hulme in England as it did to Jules 
Romains in France; and Hulme’s influence on 
a whole generation of British and American 
poets is sufficiently well known. 

T he title of the new anthology derives from 
a poem by Rene Arcos, who belonged to tlie 
same literary group as Romains and Vildrac. 
In his poem Les Morts it is the dead who prove 
that unity which the war has arbitrarily and 
viciously disrupted: 

Serrfs les uns contre les autres 
Les morts sans haine et sans drapeau 
Cheveux plaques de sang cailli, 

Les morts sont tous d’un seul c6ti. 

Pressing each other close the dead 
Who own no hatred and no flag 
Their hair veneered with clotted blood. 

The dead are all on the same side. 

In a poem by Richard Aldington, Meditation, 
the same self-evident cosmopolitanism attaches 
to his rather uncertain hopes for the peace: 

7 have what I yearned for — 

The chance to live my life out to the end. 

And it is a great joy to sit here quietly and thinly 
That soon I shall return to her and say: 

"Now it is a free man that l{isses you." 

There will be strange meetings in cities for me. 
The hush of summer in English gardens. 

The glitter of spring in Italy, 

The old cafis in Paris. 

The doubts that follow these fantasies probably 
proved to be justified. Whether they began witn 
preconceived pacifist ideals or were converted by 
the sheer horror, boredom, and waste of trench 


warfare, whether their protests were dignified 
and urbane or callow and hysterical—as in the 
case of many German Expressionists—the fact 
is that the poets were right about the war, the 
politicians and the press were wrong. Not only 
did Europe never recover materially from the 
war, but the terrible disparity between civilian 
and military experience created a rift whose 
effects on life and literature can still be seen and 
felt, even after a second war. It is the disparity 
satirised by Sassoon: 

Does it matter—losing your legs? 

For people will always be kind. 

And you need not show that you mind 

When the others come in after hunting 

To gobble their muffins and eggs. 

In England, of course, the immediate rift was 
not as extreme as in France or Germany. 
Though the civilian population of Germany in 
particular suffered much greater hardship chan 
that of Britain, the sympathy, the guilt, and the 
anger expressed by many of the older British 
poets at the time were at least an attempt to 
mend the disparity. Even in Britain there was 
a body of opinion well summed m) in Hilaire 
Belloc’s not very funny epigram, The Pacifist: 

Pale Ebeneser thought it wrong to fight. 

But Roaring Bill (who k'lled him) thought it 
right. 

But as early as 1914 Alice Meyncll guiltily con¬ 
trasted “the hush of summer in English 
gardens” with the continental battlefields in her 
poem Summer in England igiq. By 1917 
Kipling was moved to write his angry poem on 
Mesopotamia: 

They shall not return to us, the resolute, the 
young. 

The eager and whole-hearted whom we 
gave. 

But the men who left them thriftily to die 
in their own dung, 

Shall they come with years and honour to 
the grave? 

G. K. Chesterton’s epigram Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard makes the same point; and Sir 
Henry Newbolt’s apology tor pacifism, The 
Non-Combatant, goes considerably further in 
trying to understand the younger generation.* 

It could be argued that Kipling is still com¬ 
pelled to exaggerate the eagerness and whole- 
heartedness of the victims, and that the heroic 
diction of Newbolt’s poem merely succeeds in 

* At this point I would like to acknowledge my 
debt to Patric Dickinson’s excellent anthology. 
Soldiers' Verse (Muller, 1945), which includes obe 
poems cited above, and to Mr. Dickinson's recent 
radio programme on Charles Sorley. 
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bringing out the deeper incompatibility of Ae 
two generations; but even young poets like 
Sorley, for all his scepticism about the war and 
his strictures on the “sentimental attitude” of 
Kupert Brooke, did not break entirely with the 
older conventions of diction or sentiment. In the 
immediate post-war poetry of Robert Graves and 
Edmund Blundcn tne disparity had become an 
inner one, a conflict between a tendency towards 
the pre-war nature idjrll or faery romanticism and 
the new starkness. Such inner conflicts had to 
be fought out over a long period; Blunden’s 
Report on Experience, his best-known poem 
about the disillusionment shared by so many 
survivors, appeared in his collection of 1929; 
Herbert Read’s The End of a War, as late as 

1933- 

In Germany, with no stable ruling class both 
able and willing to make the necessary adjust¬ 
ments and concessions, the conflict of the genera¬ 
tions took such violent and irreconcilable forms 
that it seems to foreshadow all subsequent Ger¬ 
man history, even including the present division 
of the country. At least four of the prominent 
Expressionist poets became active revolution¬ 
aries; Franz Wcrfel and Ernst Toller in the 
early inter-war period, Bert Brecht and Johannes 
Bccher up to our own time. Of these only Brecht 
is represented in the anthology, with two poems 
of exile and a radical anti-militarist poem in his 
later, unrhetorical manner: 

Wenn es zum Marschicren \ommt, wissen viele 
nicht 

Dass ihr Feind an ihrer Spitze marschiert. 

Die Stimme, die sic l(ommandien 
1st die Stimme Hires Feindes. 

Per da com Feind spriclit 
1st selber dcr Feind. 

When men march off to war they do not \now 
That their enemy is marching at their head. 

The voice which gives them orders 
Is the voice of the enemy. 

He who speaks of enemies 
Himself is the enemy. 

This recognition goes back to the First World 
War, and it was a pretty general recognition. 
In his poetry at least, Brecht remained true to it 
even in the teeth of Communist policy, which 
distinguished between “just” and “imperialist” 
wars. “There is no such thing as a just war,” 
the young Charles Sorley had written in a letter 
shortly before his death in action. Wilfred Owen 
lived to write some of the most powerful poetry 
of the century on the same theme. 

Never since has there been such agreement 
between the best minds in Europe. If I have 
dwelt at some length on the shock of the First 
World War, without being able to trace its 
'^^umatic and external after-effects in any but 


the most general terms, it is because even the 
Second World War was something of an 
emotional anti-climax in comparison, and one 
that followed almost logically, though not inevit¬ 
ably, from the greater cataclysm. 'The eloquent 
lament by F. S. Flint conveys something of the 
magnitude and nature of that disaster: 

The young men of the world 
Are condemned to death. 

They have been called up to die 
• For the crime of their fathers. 

The young men of the world 
No longer possess the road: 

The road possesses them. 

They no longer inherit the earth: 

The earth inherits them. 

They are no longer the masters of fire: 

Fire is their master; 

They serve him, he destroys them. 

The genius of the air 
Has contrived a new terror 
That rends them into pieces. 

I B u G A N by saying that there is something 
unexpected, almost anachronistic, about the 
appearance of this anthology. The cult of war 
poetry, or rather of certain war poets, after the 
First World War was mainly due to the division 
between the soldiers and those who had con¬ 
tinued to “gobble their muffins and eggs;” it 
was a tribute paid by the community to those 
it had sacrificed, though the predilection for 
Rupert Brooke in England suggests that it was 
also a sop to guilty consciences still not ready to 
face the worst about the war. There is no com¬ 
parable cult of the English poets who died in 
the last war; if the poems of Alun Lewis, Keith 
Douglas, Sidney Keyes, or Drummond Allison 
are still widely read, little evidence of it appears 
in print or conversation. For obvious reasons, it 
is the Germans who have found it most diBicult 
to get over the war; and it is to their moral dis¬ 
comfort that we owe this anthology. 

Though it would be a mistake to a$.sumc that 
the after-effects of the last war were less serious 
outside Germany, merely because they arc less 
obvious, the war itself does not emerge as an 
event either as vivid or as shattering as the First 
World War. In so far as it was an ideological 
war, it was an ideological war that was fought 
too late. What survived of the international 
humanism of the First World War was a lost 
cause before the Second began; Spain and 
Munich marked its defeat. Of the twelve Ger¬ 
man poems that represent the later period here, 
seven are poems of exile by Brecht, Hermann 
Broch, Hermann-Ncisse, ^nd Else Lasker- 
Schuler; Gottfried Benn’s poem is a meditation 
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on the dead of the First World War; Oskar 
Loerke’s a reflection on the guilt and helpless¬ 
ness of those anti-Nazis who remained in Ger¬ 
many; those by Gertrud von Ic Fort, Marie- 
Luise Kaschnitz, and Walter Bauer are reckon¬ 
ings after the event. The lost glory of France is 
nostalgically evoked by Aragon and Goll, but 
neither Resistance nor exile grow palpable 
beneath their rhetoric. 

The English contribution, too, has more to 
say about the so-called peace of the ’thirties than 
about the war itself. The poems by Auden, 
Spender, and* MacNeice —Refugee Blues, Two 
Armies, and Dibdcle respectively—commemor¬ 
ate the lost cause. C. Day Lewis’ The Misfit 
could almost have been written by Thomas 
Hardy during the First World War, though its 
humanity is none the less welcome for that. 
Even without the prohibition on the younger 
living poets, it might have been difficult to fill 
the gap. Hamish Henderson would have helped. 
Henry Reed’s well-known training pieces are 
symptomatic enough in their dryness, but they 
arc marginal to the issues of the war. F. T. 
Prince’s fine poem Soldiers Bathing resembles 
the two by Sidney Keyes and Alun Lewis in its 
search for the archetypal, underlined by the 
parallel with Michelangelo. Even Keith Douglas 
refers back to Isaac Rosenberg in the same way 
as Alun Lewis to Edward Thomas, Sidney 
Keyes to Yeats, Eliot, Rilke, and a host of other 
poets. In re-reading the poetry of the last war 
one can hardly escape the general impression 
that most of the younger poets were more in¬ 
terested in the past than in the present, or that 
something prevented them from responding to 
the war with the same immediacy as their pre¬ 
decessors of the First. The dilferent character of 
the fighting may have something to do with it; 
but the main reason is surely that the earlier 
war and the inter-war conflicts had exhausted 
the capacity for a certain kind of moral passion. 
In the general run of English poetry written 
at that time, whether of the wry or Neo- 
Apocalyptic kinds, there is more selr-absorption 
than pity or anger; more concern with personal 
attachments than with a public cause; more 
literature than life. 

Keith Douglas, as brave and efficient a soldier 
as any who served in the war, put it like this 
ill a letter from Egypt: 

To trust anyone or to admit any hope of a 
better world is criminally foolish, as foolish as it 
is to stop working for it. It sounds silly to say, 
work without hope, but it can be done; it’s only 
a form of insurance; it doesn’t mean work hope¬ 
lessly. 

His exciting prose account of tank-fighting in 
the desert, Alamein to Zem Zem, proved that it 
could be done, though Douglas neither hated 


the enemy—sec his Elegy for an 88 Gunner—not 
accepted the public sAool code that governed 
the conduct of most of his fellow officers: 

Peter was unfortunately killed by an S8; 
it took his leg away—he died in the ambtdanee. 
When 1 saw him crawling he said: 

“It’s most unfair — they’ve shot my foot off,” 

How can 1 live among this gentle 
obsolescent breed of heroes, and not weep? 
Unicorns, almost, 

for they are fading into two legends 
in which their stupidity and chivalry 
are celebrated. Each, fool and hero, will be 
immortal. 

The prose book confirms Douglas’ exasperated 
pity, and his new kind of courage, a courage 
despite attachment. This is his own description 
of his attitude to the battles he recorded: “I am 
thinking of them—selfishly, but as I shall always 
think of them—as my first experience of fight¬ 
ing: that is how I shall write of them. To say I 
thought of the battle of Alamein as an ordeal 
sounds pompous: but I did think of it as an 
important test, which I was interested in 
passing. I observed these battles partly as an ex¬ 
hibition. . . .” How very English, and "public 
school,” this would sound to a foreign reader! 
And in practice Douglas’ detachment was modi¬ 
fied by his loyalty and his pity. 

On the opposing side there may have been less 
detachment at first, though not as little as official 
pressure demanded; this anthology doesn’t tell 
us. The tone of the following poem by Walter 
Bauer (who cho.se to emigrate to Canada after 
the war) is equally informal, equally truthful 
about the German civilians’ ordeal in the last 
war. The English version is called Showing 
Something to a Stranger: 

"Look, that is where the dead lay then. 

And everywhere in the squares of the city. 
Blackened and dried by the flames, 

Grown remarkably small, like parcels without 
contents. 

They weighed almost nothing. 

Storms of fire raged everywhere, nothing could 
stop them. 

A roaring from the sky, Uk^ . . . 

It’s very hard to explain this to a stranger . . . 

You understand: the cities were ripe for it. 

And then: in these cellars—you see ?— 

Where weeds drift now, the cold death-smell of 
tattered time — 

In these cellars one waited. 

What for? you want to kttow, . . . Well, to sur¬ 
vive. 

It’s quiet now. Nothing there. Not a sound. 

But these were the places where one waited to 
die or be spared. 

These caverns of disregarded burial. 

Masses of water suddenly burst in 
And cut short the hours of waiting, brutally 
rather. 
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Here most people spent apparently 

Endless hours of apprenticeship to another world. 

Did they stand the test, you ask? 

No." 

The editors had to resort to a poem of the 
First World War for a concluding poem that 
would strike a more hopeful note. It is by the 
same poet, Rene Arcos, who provided the title 
for the anthology. “Tout n’est peut-^tre pas 
j^)crdu,” tlie poem begins doubtfully, and ends; 

Rien n’est perdu puisqu'il suffit 
Qu'un seul de nous dans la tourmentc 
Keste pared i ce qu’il fut 
Pour situuer tout I'espoir du monde. 

Nothing is lost; enough it is 
If one of us through chaos can 
Be faithful stdl to what he was 
And save the hope of every man. 


If the evidence of the poets counts for any¬ 
thing, modern war docs not permit any civilised 
man “to be faithful still to what he was.” There 
is a point where detachment, however heroic in 
effect, becomes a kind of madness; and there is 
a close relation between the increasing need for 
psychological detachment and the tendency of 
warfare itself to be conducted more and more by 
indirect mechanical means. Keith Douglas, the 
detached observer and brave participant in the 
last war, was not wholly immured within his 
tank; he could even withdraw from battle at 
times to take wounded men back to safety 
behind the line. If there is a Third World War, 
if will be fought by remote control in a state 
of dissociation indistinguishable from madness. 
And there will be no war poetry at all to record 
it. 


Tho (jheriy Tree 

His answer lo the cherry tree 
She peoples with lack-lustre fruit : 

This was a pretext of the night, 

The nightingale’s unlucky perch 
For renaissance of his pain, 

A darker index of the moon, 

The radicle from foot to star 
Both feet go searching for. 

Such common-prayers are by day 
His question in the cherry tree, 

An ever-during commonplace 
Of “you” and “us” and “them” and “me;” 
She bids the dusky blossoms haste 
Her butterfly into a moth, 

To wash the cherries from his wings 
And dry his wings along dry bark. 


Robert Nye 
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Down Among the Dead Men 

By Nigel Dennis 


A GRANDSON of Lady Tree recalls her 
going on tour with a company which 
had one of those large Pullman 
drawing-rooms at its disposal on the train jour¬ 
neys. This great car, filled with artistes of every 
sex, was shunted into a siding at Rugby one 
evening and a red-haired ganger came along to 
hit its wheels with a hammer. He had just struck 
his opening chord when he noticed for the first 
time that this was not an ordinary coach; and 
staring inwards through one of the great closed 
windows his eyes were dazzled by the spectacle 
of some dozen brilliant beings lounging to per¬ 
fection upon stuffed chairs and moving from 
place to place with the rare, almost mannered, 

§ race that comes so naturally to members of 
le profession, cv*,i in sidings at Rugby. In the 
centre of it all, erect in die largest arm-chair, sat 
Lady Tree herself—ancient, painted, and splen¬ 
did—and it was this ultimate vision of the extra¬ 
ordinary that caused the red-haired boy to drop 
his hammer and shout excitedly to a frieno: 
“Hey, Bertl Come and ’avc a look at these 
persons!” His cry was heard—by Lady Tree. 
Rising from her chair, she wound down the 
window and, fixing her eye upon the gaping 
boy, said in a slow, throbbing voice: “And 
whom may you be calling persons —you carroty¬ 
headed little loon?” 

There is such beauty in this scene that the 
imagination never tires of recalling, re-shaping, 
and rc<mbellishing it. To look up from the dirt 
and cinders of the dark Rugby earth and sec, 
brilliantly illuminated and through sheets of 
pure glass, this living tableau of moving gods 
and seated idols, is surely to see the theatre as a 
groundling should? The lips, ail moustached or 
carmine, seen to move, but no words heard; the 
hair, now puce, now orange, now vivid yellow; 
the delicate hands draped upon the crimson 
chairs, Edwardian brocades and pipings; the 
varied dress-silk slips peeping through open 
dressing-gowns; the fresh frock of the pale 
ing<inue; the lighting, falling from those golden 
Pullman wall-brackets now i^n the open pages 
of Strindberg and Agatha Christie, now upon 


powdered cheeks nicely turned to shimmer to 
the best advantage... tnere may be inaccuracies 
in this description, as there may have been flaws 
in the production which has inspired it; but of 
one thing we can be perfectly sure: the spectacle 
was entirely unnatural. The very harshness and 
shock of the dialogue suggests this: tlie raw 
words, on both sides, are those of people brutally 
startled out of a dream of pure style, Delphi 
roughly kissed awake by Rugby. The awestruck 
boy with the hammer had only a limited vocabu¬ 
lary, but he used it as best he could and he used 
it correctly. These were not people. These were 
fjersons. The whole nature of style turns largely 
upon this distinction. 

Most actors, to-day, try their best to be people 
—and most playwrights, of cour.se, do their best 
to sec that they have parts only for people in 
their plays. Persons are absolutely out: the object 
is for the people in the auditorium to feel that 
those who arc on the stage are as frankly people 
as they arc themselves. When Mr. Robert Bolt, 
for instance, writes /f Man For All Seasons, it 
is not his intention to let any Tudor person 
excite our broad imagination. “The action of 
this play ends in 1535," he notes, “but the play 
was written in 1960, and if in production one 
(late must obscure the other, it is i960 which I 
would wish clearly to occupy the stage.” Such a 
mischievous wish is easily granted by presenting 
the stage as Tudor and its occupants as people 
of ig^. Mr. Paul Scofield appears in the 
costume of Sir Thomas More, but not in the 

E rson of Sir Thomas More; his duty is not to 
; his old-fashioned clothing disguise the fact 
that he is a very decent Q.C. caught in a tight 
corner of 1960. That is why we must regard nis 
cloaks and chains as mere whims—comparable 
to the Regency wallpaper in the modern 
drawing-room which, far from indicating how 
far back the owner i.s in time, announces how 
well he is keeping up with modern fashions. 
Mr. Scofield’s face, humanely haggard from the 
start, and his voice, sweetly (lemocratic through¬ 
out, declare without any words being redly 
necessary that, unlike Oedipus or Lear, he is 
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a to meet a fate that will be essentially 
ur. In this, he will be helped first by Mr. 
Bolt, who will see to it that no trace of the osten¬ 
sible epoch appears in the spoken words, and 
second by the supporting players, who will 
guarantee to be only txople, however 

Tudorially they may be dressed and despite any 
handles that may be affixed to their names. As 
Cardinal Wolscy, Mr. Willoughby Goddard 
fails badly in the above respects, playing the role 
with style and appearing to be an impressive 
person; but the rest of the cast understands the 
modernity of More’s problem as thoroughly as 
could be wished. One sees immediately, for in¬ 
stance, that the Duke of Norfolk is not really 
the Duke of Norfolk: inwardly, he is as much a 
people as you and me, and hi^ inward will 
always peep out through his outward. Kven 
Henry VIII, who differed in so many ways from 
ourselves and might therefore have been por¬ 
trayed as a person of Tudor times, or even a per¬ 
sonage, can be seen to be a pure people, no 
matter how loud the trumpets or how royal the 
gestures. The argument hete, no doubt, is that 
if everyone else on the stage is going to be 
jcoph, it would be unfair to Henry to make 
lim anything so unnatur.il as a person: this is 
cnown, in all artistic matters, as the democratic 
fallacy, and inflicts mortal injuries upon the 
stouter figures of the prc-democratic past. 
Indeed, it injures large figures of any period— 
as we may see by Mr. Terence Rattigan’s Ross, 
wherein the highly exceptional person of Colonel 
Lawrence is reduced to people’s stature as neatly 
as if an executioner’s axe had taken him olT at 
the neck. 

T h e films are instructive in this matter. 

When Mr. Spencer Tracy appeared in 
Hollywood, his incomparable merits—humility, 
integrity, decency, loyalty—were seized upon 
eagerly. It was seen that his place in a film was 
one step down from the dramatic top—which 
would be filled by Mr. Clark Gable. While Mr. 
Tracy’s honest face underwent a hundred pangs 
of unretmited love and long suflering loyalty, 
Mr. Gable’s ugly, black mug slew the girls and 
won the prizes. It deserved to. Mr. Tracy’s 
virtues were simply not dramatic. Mr. Gable’s 
vices were. 

It is this order of precedence that we arc 
changing to-day. Not content with being good 
ourselves, we want to make our dramatic prin¬ 
cipals good too. Mr. Spencer Tracy—or Mr. Paul 
Scofield, or Sir Thomas More, or whatever we 
like to call him—is upped into top place; while 
Mr. Clark Gable degenerates into a perverted 
Turkish pasha or something nasty like Thomas 
Cromwell. Our heroes bathe us from the stage 
in sweetness and decency, and so great are their 


efforts not to appear heroic that we scarcely 
notice that they are on the stage at all. Because 
we believe that life and drama should be synony¬ 
mous and identical we have forgotten that the 
wand used to wave in the opposite direction— 
that authors liked to make their characters much 
larger chan life, and actors pulled on high boots 
and wore tall masks to make sure that their 
decapitations were of consequence. Probably, it 
became irritating after some hundreds of years 
and may even have seemed artificial. But never, 
surely, as artificial as the beheading of Mr. 
Scofield for no worse crime than that of strug¬ 
gling to be as undramatic as possible.? 

If we must have heroes who are good all 
through, is there no way in which we can make 
them more interesting? Aubrey tells an amusing 
story of Sir William Roper coming to More’s 
house in .search of a bride and being led upstairs 
ta the bedroom where More’s two daughters 
were asleep in one bed. More whipped ofl the 
covers; the naked girls whipped over on to their 
stomachs, and Roper, remarking that he had 
now seen both sitles of them, chose Margaret as 
hi> bride by tapping her on the behind. There 
was no suggestion of this in Mr. Bolt’s play, 
presumably bccau.se the work is addressed to 
i960, when courtship of the Lord Chancellor’s 
daughter is so much nicer. But this only shows 
how careful an author should be wheA he sum¬ 
mons up the dead to instruct the living. Robbed 
of the ginger that made them per.sons, they arc 
a flaccid people. Deprived of their period poses, 
stances, and vulgarities, they arc wholly depen¬ 
dent on us to give them a style—and style is the 
one thing we are determined not to supply. We 
steal the message but reject the person; and it is 
amu.sing that a theatre that values the “natural” 
above all should, by going all out for it, lose in 
the end not only human artifice, but human 
nature too. 


W H .\ T the living stage is in danger of losing 
can lie seen by a visit to a good puppet 
■show. The jointed, wooden figures, dependent 
upon wires for all their movements and upon 
hiilden accompanists for all their utterances, arc 
stylists because they cannot help themselves. No 
matter how variously they may be dressed and 
painted they have a unity of style, for however 
skilfully they arc towed across a stage, a certain 
stiffness impedes their naturalness—which is to 
say, their limitations give style to their move¬ 
ments just as manners and protocol gave style 
to the movements of courtiers. A puppet cannot 
be hurried beyond a certain speed without 
betraying his inhumanity; and this, too, is a 
happy limitation, in that it obliges the puppet- 
master to exploit his actor pVecisdy or not at all. 
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The limbs of a puppet being detachable opens 
the door to unlimited farce—and when one secs 
the heads and arms of puppets flying across the 
stage, one realises that these civilised little dolls 
would be exploited as unscrupulously as human 
actors by their vulgar owners if it were not for 
their brainlessness and other, blessed, limitations. 
Puppets, thanks to the very nature of them¬ 
selves, make unspoken, inflexible demands 
which must be met: no author can easily give 
them a message for modern times; no producer 
can convince them that his own fashionable 
method of doing something is the very last word 
in dramatic art. Puppets even demand to be 
accompanied by strictly-appropriale composers; 
nothing, for example, will induce them to work 
witli Wagner, whose unbridled romanticism 
asks loo much of their legs. Mendelssohn they 
can manage very well, having an aptitude for 
swaying movements and sentimental gestures; 
but there is no doubt that they arc happiest in 
the world of classical composition, where all is 
dictated by formality and precision and through 
which they arc able to lead us back to the high 
severities of the Japanese and Greek theatres. 
Puppets have been famous for centuries for their 
playing of harpsichords, pianos, violins, and 
trumpets; Cvcn the slide-trombone can be taken 
in their stride. But precisely liecause they are 
such good instrumentalists, much advantage has 
often been taken of them, and, in the hands of 
Italians, they are forced frequently into opera 
buffa in a way that is entirely human and un¬ 
becoming. Luminous paints of a garish kind, 
indefinitcly-extcnsiblc spring necks, blue-jeans, 
and the influence of Walt Disney have all helped 
to corrupt these immaculate little persons, and if 
ever a means of making them walk properly is 
found there is no doubt that they will become 
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indistinguishable from living actors and ail style 
lost forever. Many of the male puppets axe 
already tyrannously abused; but the appeal of 
the long skirt, which hides the jerky stutterings 
of the feet, is so obvious even to the most imor- 
ant human showman that the future of the lady- 
puppets is much brighter and they may long 
continue to recapture the past with an accuracy 
denied to modern dramatists. Puppets play, of 
course, on a very small stage that is erected upon 
the boards of an ordinary stage; seen from the 
cinders of Rugby they and their stage would seem 
inordinately small. But this is only an illusion; 
on leaving the theatre the memory carries away 
images of life-sized persons, which is again 
much better than a theatre that starts off with 
life-sized people but fills the departing memory 
with recollections of dwarfs. Indeed, any heroic 
part can always be admirably played by a 
puppet, since style and heroism, at least on the 
stage, are inextricably joined; and in the recent 
production of Podrccca’s Piccoli Theatre at the 
Victoria Palace the pupjM:ts showed themselves 
to perfection even as exponents of bull-fighting. 
The matador’s address to the President, prior 
to engaging the bull, was a model example of 
how piide and sobriety commingle in a stage 
person, and the cries and salutes that greeted 
each successful pass were no less lusty for being 
studiedly grancliosc. Most of the remainder of 
the numbers displayed atrociously the vulgarities 
we have listed above, and yet even they had 
moments of severity which no amount of 
degradation and bad script writing could ruin 
entirely. This would seem to be the difference 
between the pupjiet- and the living-stages: no 
matter how bad the former may be, it is never 
without style of sorts and, unlike the latter, 
can never he de.scribed as wooden. 
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Piccadilly and After 

T he recent fracas about Piccadilly Circus 
was more than a fuss about a bad bit of 
architecture. The design of the building pro¬ 
posed for the Monico site, though outrageous 
enough, was no worse than that of a dozen 
buildings that have actually gone up in the City 
and elsewhere every year since the war. The 
reason the objectors—who have had a resound¬ 
ing success in getting the design turned down 
—^fclt so strongly was on account of the plan¬ 
ning principle involved. In the course or the 
public enquiry this and other important issues 
emerged very clearly, and carry with them 
lessons that still have to be followed up. 

In addition, the very fact that an objection 
to bad architecture became a cause celibre, and 
took up .so much space in the newspapers, is 
important in view of the widespread apathy 
about architecture which is one of the handicaps 
of those who try to improve it. The Ministry 
Inspector who held the enquiry said in his report 
that, had not a crude perspective sketch of the 
design been issued at a press conference called 
by Mr. Jack Cotton (the principal promoter) to 
publicise the scheme in October last year, thus 
drawing wider attention to its defects than they 
would otherwise have received, the building 
would now probably be in course of erection. 
This underlines the need for continual walchful- 
nc.ss on the part of those who mind about good 
architecture and civic design, and suggests that 
there is a case for making it compulsory to 
exhibit publicly the designs for important new 
buildings and replanning schemes at an early 
stage, so that informed opinion can express it.sclf 
about them before it is too late to be effective. 

The London County Council, like all plan¬ 
ning authorities confronted with the need for 
large-scale redevelopment, was in a difficult 
position over Piccadilly. The L.C.C. is respon¬ 
sible for seeing that new buildings conform to 
a properly worked-out plan; indeed it had 
already, some years ago, produced a plan for 
Piccadilly Circus, in order to demonstrate the 
need for comprehensive planning on the 
occasion of any appeal against its refusal to 
grant planning consent to a piecemeal building 


project in a different of the Circus. On the 
other hand, if a planning authority continues too 
long to withhold planning consent until a com¬ 
prehensive plan is agreed to—let alone refuse 
consent because of the architectural shortcomings 
of individual projects—it is accused of holding 
up the redevelopment of the city, of causing 
sites of high rateable value to remain empty, and 
so on. 


It was in the eace of this difficulty that the 
L.C.C. got itself into an embarsassing position 
over the Monico site. It not,only gave pro¬ 
visional consent to an isolated building on this 
one side of the Circus, in contradiction of its 
previously held view that the Circus must be 
considered as a whole, but its Architect’s Depart¬ 
ment gave so much help to the promoters of 
the building in their efforts to give it an accept¬ 
able form, that the criticised design was in fact, 
as it turned out when its authorship was investi¬ 
gated at the enquiry, as much the L.C.C.’s 
creation as the promoter’s. The L.C.C. was thus, 
heard publicly defending the design alongside 
the building promoters, in spite of being the 
authority officially responsible for preventing 
buildings being put up contrary to the public 
interest. 

The L.C.C.’s case was that the ‘ provisional 
consent it had given to the building did not 
stand in the way of the proper planning of the 
whole Circus at a later date, a case it railed to 
make out; and following the Inspector’s lucid 
and unequivocal report, the Minister has in¬ 
sisted on an overall plan being first worked out, 
and a new design for the Monico site being then 
prepared to conform with it. 

The planning issue was particularly important 
because unless this was faced the traffic issue 
could not be f.iccd either. Piccadilly Circus not 
only provides a social focus for Londoners and 
visitors to London (hence the strength of the 
objectors’ argument that the quality of new 
buildings there should not be left to the mercy 
of the speculative developer); it is also a busy 
traffic intersection, and without better planning 
these two roles arc bound to conflict with each 
other. It is being realised more and more that 
road planning with the sole object of speeding 
traffic-flow threatens to destroy the very qualities 
in cities that make them civilised and sociable, 
and Piccadilly Circus is surely one of the places 
where the rights of the pedestrian have most 
claim to be remembered. In a centre like this 
there should be room to promenade and meet 
one’s friends and to stand and stare at the shops 
and the lights, or simply at the busy life of 
London; which means in present-day circum¬ 
stances not only broad pavftncnts but some 
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form of segregation of pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic. 

The L.C.C. showed its awareness of this in its 
earlier comprehensive plan: the pavement on 
the south side was linked to the central island 
on which Eros stands, giving space for open-air 
ca^s and such-like, and the traffic taken exhind 
the buildings along a widened jermyn Street; 
more important still, other pavements were lifted 
high in the air above the level of the traffic, 
forming first-floor galleries to the various build¬ 
ings, which were linked by footbridges. 

But this imaginative plan was tacitly aban¬ 
doned when consent was given to the Monico 
building in advance of any concrete scheme for 
the other buildings round the Circus. No upper- 
level pedestrian circulation was allowed for, and 
only 15 feet of pavement space was left between 
the walls of the building and the thundering 
traffic. At the enquiry, the L.C.C. itself argued 
against the practicability of upper-level pedes¬ 
trian pavements in spite of their presence in its 
earlier plan. It could only put forward the 
quite unacceptable idea that much of the pedes¬ 
trian circulation ought to be underground—an 
idea incompatible with the social function of 
Piccadilly Circus, and also, incidentally, with 
the large display of illuminated advertisements 
on which the promoters of the Monico building 
set such store. 

The best means of effectively separating 
pedestrian and vehicular traffic is not easily 
decided, and some of the arguments brought 
forward by the L.C.C. were serious ones. But 
the problem must be solved, and it was rightly 
deplored at the enquiry that the L.C.C. should 
have accepted defeat so easily at a time when 
leases were falling in all round the Circus and 
when so much of the West End of London (in¬ 
cluding Coventry Street and Shaftesbury Avenue, 
adjoining the Circus) were about to be re-buiit, 
creating the opportunity for London to set a 
lead to the world in the far-sighted redevelop¬ 
ment of city centres in terms or modern traffic. 
The Minister’s courageous decision has at least 
kept that opportunity alive. 

The basic issue raised by all these arguments 
is that of the proper relationship between the 
planning authority and the property developer. 

Our capitalist economy regards private invest¬ 
ment as the right way of financing new build¬ 
ing, but it is in the nature of private investment 
to look for the highest pronts and to choose 
for redevelopment onlv those sites which offer 
the chance of high profits. The local planning 
authority can do a little—though for the reasons 
given already, and because it is itself under all 
sorts of financial and political pressures, not as 
much as is desirable-— m curb die excesses of 


developers: {vevent them from cramming too 
much accommodation on the site, using k ffir 
an undesirable purpose, and bringing more 
traffic to it without providing proper accas and 
parking; and it can even do .something about their 
lack of architectural responsibility, though no 
amount of official prodding can turn the poor 
architects that property developers generally 
employ into good ones. 

But the planning authority cannot compel 
private enterprise to re-build on the less profit¬ 
able sites, which makes the simultaneous re¬ 
planning of large areas more difficult. Nor of 
course is there private money available for under¬ 
takings that make no profit at all, such as wider 
pavement space, sunken traffic-ways, high-level 
pedestrian walkways, tree-planting, and the like, 
in spite of the fact that the sites that are most 
profitable to develop often gain their value from 
the presence of such amenities, which the 
financier has done nothing to provide. 

The L.C.C. was justified in complaining that it 
could not itself furnish the capital to acquire and 
rc-develop the whole Circus, which would have 
given it the necessary long-term control and in 
the long run could have proved nearly as good 
an investment of public money as the present 
developers expect it to prove for them. It has 
been suggested that in this special case the Gov¬ 
ernment ought to have provided the capital out 
of national resources. It may be so, out that 
would not answer the general need, of which 
Piccadilly Circus is only one much-publicised 
example. 

The L.C.C. has shown more initiative in other 
places where it is responsible for comprehensive 
development, such as the Elephant and Castle 
and the South Bank; but these are only partially 
successful in terms of architecture and civic 
design, and in any ca.se even the most well- 
intentioned local authorities cannot plan largely 
enough in view of the way our cities are now 
dominated by the traffic problem. The most 
urgent need at the moment is for some way to 
be found of allying the enterprise that is going 
into new building with wider civic needs, and 
this will not be easy within the limitations of 
Conservative economic policy. Perhaps the most 
promising means would be some kind of public 
investment corporation, directly under Govern¬ 
ment control; perhaps a number of development 
corporations, like those of the new towns, put in 
charge of key areas that require comprehensive 
re-building. There are no doubt other possi¬ 
bilities. 

The importance of the Piccadilly Circus 
episode is that it showed up the weakness of the 
policy of leaving the central areas of cities to the 
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mercies of speculative enterprise, without even 
an effective long-term plan, in the hope that the 
public interest would somehow be served at the 
same time. 

J.R. Richards 


Letter from Tokyo 


Running Riot 

T he week centering upon 15th June seemed 
like the eve of a revolution. Yet nothing 
went quite as it should have. The stock market 
rallied. The rioters of 15th June lost their 
momentum when, on i8th June, their next big 
day, they did nothing. They then fell into bicker¬ 
ing among themselves, ana the crisis passed, for 
the time being at least, on a note of high comedy. 
The Zengakuren students’ union, apparently 
bilked of funds it had collected in aid of its 
15th June heroes, attacked the headquarters of 
the Communist Party. The Communist secretary- 
general then denounced the Zengakuren as “a 
hireling of American imperialism.” 

And so euphoria has come. It was all part of 
a great democratic upsurge, that month of snake¬ 
dancing and stoning the police and blocking the 
corridors of the Diet. One wonders what will 
happen when the coo! weather returns and the 
time comes for more democratic action. 

In fact, the Japanese have shown themselves 
to be very much a part of Asia, and rather 
remote from the West. The anti-treaty, anti- 
Eisenhower demonstrations were in large 
measure a result of the U2 incident and of 
Khrushchev’s remarkable performance in Paris. 
The sequence of events beginning with U2 
probably left the whole world with doubts about 
American leadership. Europeans, however, saw 
the Khrushchev tarantella and had a horrid 
vision of what they were exposed to. 

The Japanese intelligentsia, on the other hand, 
showed how fundamentally uncommitted it is. 
The Americans were faltering, and in their 
faltering might bring unpleasantness to other 
people, and the time had come to think of 
moving on. Though, as will liecomc apparent 
later, it is rather a small part of the story, there 
was an element of expediency in the near- 
unanimous opposition of the articulate intel¬ 
lectuals to the Kishi government and the revised 
Security Treaty, and their support of the policy 
also supported by Moscow and Peking, unarmed 
neutrality. I am on rather good terms with one 
of the exceptions, a lady writer who is almost 
embarrassingly pro-American, and I have heard 


her discussing with anxious-faced daughters the 
question of whether she ought not to have more 
thought for the future. One can hardly blame the 
daugnters. They have children, and nothing to 
fear from the United States except desertion, and 
a great deal to fear from the other side if the 
desertion takes place; and whether it does or 
docs not, a person has done himself no harm 
by getting ready either with silence or with pro- 
Chinese utterances. These are simple facts, and 
they have significance because, in spite of in- 
liustrialisation, prosperity, and a great love for 
refined French things and plebeian American 
things, the Japanese are fundamentally among 
the non-cominitted peoples. 

In Japan, words arc not always tested against 
objective fact, and the tag “feudal,” applied to 
the young officers of the Thirties and the con¬ 
servative government to-day, has quite magical 
results in blinding people to what would seem 
to lie the real, present danger. The government 
and the police arc not above suspicion, to be 
sure; but the real danger is from highly 
emotional reformers who arc allowed to have 
their way by force, and from intellectual leaders 
who .apologise for them, as generals apologised 
for their angry but well-intentioned juniors in 
the Thirties. Cojtspicuous among the apologists 
was Dr. Kaya, the president of Tokyo Univer¬ 
sity, whose statement justifying' the student 
violence of 15th June is ludicrously similar to a 
statement by General Araki justifying an 
assassination just two months short of twenty- 
five years ago. Both gentlemen said that the 
miscreants were angry, and that we should not 
reprove them. 

The disturbances call for reflection on the ques¬ 
tion of mass guilt. We may hope that what hap¬ 
pened in the Weimar Republic will never happen 
again, and that we will never have before our 
eyes evidence of how people behaved and should 
have behaved. In Japan much seems to be repeat¬ 
ing itself, and one can sit and watch. If disaster 
comes .again and anyone survives, it will be very 
difficult to accept the explanation one listened 
to with sympathy in 19.^5: that the individual 
was powerless. The near-unanimous (the ncar- 
unanimity is the point) intellectual opposition to 
the government and the Security Treaty in May 
and June suggests cither a want of courage to 
lake an unfashionable stand or a want of in¬ 
sight in examining a problem so complex as to 
make unanimity almost unthinkable. At the 
very least it can be said that Dr. Kaya did the 
easy thing when the difficult thing was far from 
impossible. 

The Japanese intellectual has been charged 
above witn a certain opportunism. There can 
be no question that it exilts—one only has to 
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note the discrepancy between what eminent 
Japanese say in conversation and what they say 
in print. Much more to the point, however, is 
what might be described as the intellectual 
defencelessncss of the Japanese. 

To-day we find in the intellectuals’ ranks 
nihilists who, on their motor-cycles and in their 
lavender shirts, piece the moments together with¬ 
out a philosophy; Marxists (including a great 
many unaware that their world derives from 
Marx), whose chief enemy is capitalism and^ who 
arc very suspicious of what the capitalists call 
“the fight for freedom;” and, fading into the 
second, nihilifts in a second sense, who are auto¬ 
matically doing good with every stone thrown 
at a feudal policeman, and from whom we may 
no doubt expect many exciting things in the 
future, as we had them in the decade-and-a-half 
before Potsdam. 

One docs not wish to argue, certainly, that all 
thinking Japanese fall into one of the three cate¬ 
gories. What one can say is that Anglo-Saxon 
empiricism has provided them with precious few 
defences against nihilism and Marxism, and that 
the former has precious few against the latter. 
When the mainland Chinese finally have their 
embassy in Tokyo and “Sino-Japanese cultural 
exchange” gets under way in earnest, the 
Japanese will be the material the Chinese have 
always wanted to work with. The Japanese will 
have many pretty things to show the Chinese 
but no reason for showing them, beyond a belief 
that culture is good and exchange is good too. 
The Chinese will have a reason for every picture 
they show and every word they print in Japan, 
and they will have a people with no answer. 

How long can this state of affairs continue? 
We have a country widioiit native intellectual 
defences, peculiarly vulnerable to secular 
absolutes, given to civic violence, tending, at its 
more articulate pole, to be excessively sanguine 
about the intentions of the Communist world, 
and particularly China. The prospect is not a 
bright one. Yet perhaps significant changes can 
be postponed for rather a long time. 

Much depends on whether or not the most 
valuable lesson from the recent unpleasantness 
has been learned: that one avoids forcing the 
Japanese to a decision. Had the Security Treaty 
been left in its old form, there would have been 
grumbling, but the nation would not have been 
asked to do the one thing it will not do, come 
out as a nation and say that it chooses one bloc 
over the other. The old treaty was a relic of the 
Occupation, and the Japanese role in its negotia¬ 
tion was passive. Now the nation was asked to 
commit itself, and it split itself rather than do so. 

If no such decisions are forced in the future, 
perhaps thinp will be all right. There will be 
agitation against American bases, it is true, and 
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particularly for the return of Okinawa, where 
there are to be elections in the autumn; and the 
Americans have given the Japanese what they 
need not have, a crisis to look forward to in ten 
years’ time, when the treaty arrangements arc 
again to be reviewed. 

In moments of depression one feels that only 
inertia has kept Japan on its course these years 
since the Occupation, and that presently it must 
go careening over a curve, or come clanking to 
a stop, and wait for whatever will shock it into 
motion again. This in moments of depression. 
At other times one feels that the inertia is a very 
powerful force, that the road is relatively free 
of curves and can be kept clear, and that per¬ 
haps eventually a sort of negative sense of direc¬ 
tion will emerge, a sense not of where the 
country wants to go but of where it does not 
want to go. At the very least, one hopes for some 
awakening to the dangers posed by the New 
China. 

Edward Seidensticker 


Letter from Ibadan 


Transition Without Tears 

T h e last Federal elections in Nigeria received 
a reasonable coverage in the world press, 
and coming from Ibadan to Europe I am no 
longer asked whether I am “right in the heart 
of the Mau-Mau troubles.” People with a slight 
interest in Africa have now heard of Dr. Azikwc 
and Chief Awolowo and the Sardauna of Sokoto 
and have a vague idea of what their respective 
arties stand for. They have hardly any idea, 
owever, with what incredible imagination and 
resourcefulness elections were fought in the 
smaller towns and villages of Nigeria where the 
majority of people are still illiterate. 

If I make a brief description of electioneering 
in a Yoruba town I know it will reveal precious 
little about Nigerian politics, but it should 
reveal something, I hope, about the colourful, 
imaginative personalities of the Nigerians and 
the flamboyance of West African life. 

On one level, of course, elections were fought 
on a familiar European pattern, and there were 
election speeches, rallies, public statements, and 
political programmes and manifestos. The real 
issues of the election, however, meant little to 
the average villager. The question of Nigeria’s 
future “foreign policy,” for example, does not 
concern the illiterate farmer who has seldom 
travelled beyond his village and may never even 
have seen the Federal capital. For him the elec¬ 
tion centres round local issues, e.g., rates and 
chieftaincy disputes; and he is also highly in- 
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flucnccd by the faces and voices of tltc local can¬ 
didates and by their ability to overcome the 
barriers that have grown between the Western¬ 
ised literate Nigerian and the bulk of the farm¬ 
ing population. 

Force and intimidation were occasionally 
tried during these last elections, but not, I think, 
with great success. Bands of “hooligans” in¬ 
vaded die provinces from Lagos. They appeared 
on the night market with matchets, grabbing 
hold of people and asking menacingly: “What 
party is yours?” Since nobody could be sure 
what side the “hooligans” were on, the usual 
reply was: “My party is the Party of God.” 
Such evasive answers would not always save 
the unfortunates from a beating. When two 
groups of “hooligans” of opposing parties met, 
there were minor battles with a few wounded. 
This rather contusing and unpleasant situation 
would be finally resolved by the Chief of the 
town who called the parlies together and per¬ 
suaded them to campaign on alternative dates. 
Thus the loaded question “What parly is 
yours?” became harmless and uncomplicated- 
provided, of course, that one did not get the 
dates nluddled. When army forces were 
occasionally sent into a town, there was little 
really for them to do. But they did provide one- 
party organiser with an excellent election stunt. 
When the military gave a show of force, driving 
slowly through the town in the heavy lorries, 
he followed them in a tiny car with a loud¬ 
speaker and proclaimed: 

“I hope you all realise now that it is wiser 
to vote for my party! I am the one who brought 
all these soldiers into the town, and I will have 
everybody arrested who will not vote for us!” 

Such little jokes were extremely elTcctive, and 
they did more to enhance the popularity of a 
party than more genuine displays of wealth and 
power. The Action Group used helicopters to 
travel through the country during the campaign. 
This was, of course, an ideal means of transport 
in a country that still has notoriously bad roads, 
but some Yoruba farmers were suspicious. They 
had been grumbling about the increasing burden 
of taxation and when they saw this new and 
strange machine they tended to say: “So that is 
what our tax money is being spent on!” And 
they quickly turned the word into '' ele}{omith" 
which means: “Thcy-gathcr-us-togethcr-to-scll- 
us.” An equally dubious device was the sky¬ 
writing carried out by aeroplanes. When the 
name of the party leader appeared in huge letters 
in the sky, enormous crowds of people came to 
sec it, but the older people were extremely 
doubtful as to what to think of it all, and one 
old man said to me: “This will be the end of 
him. He is now climbing into the sky to poke 
his finger into God’s face....” 


The most important part of the campaigns, 
however, was political songs. 

West Africa has a long tradition in songs of 
praise and abuse. In the Yoruba country every 
person has his own praise names {oril(i) which 
will be sung for him or played on the drum on 
festive occasions. Of great importance, naturally, 
arc the praise names of chiefs and kings. A chief 
is greeted on certain days not only wiui his own 
praise names, but also with the names of all his 
ancestors: such a recitation can take an hour or 
more. 

In the recent elections the song campaign 
centred round the election syntbdis of the two 
major parties contesting in the South. The 
symbol of the n.c.n.c. is the cock and the symbol 
of the Action Group is the palm tree. A regular 
feature of all n.c.n.c. meetings was the dragging 
of a young palm tree through the dust; while 
the climax of all Action Group meetings was 
the public slaughtering of a cock. 

Groups of women supporters danced through 
the town after meetings singing abusive songs 
about the opponents’ symbol: thus the n.c.n.c. 
women might sing: 

The Palm tree grows in the far bush. 

Nobody allows the leper to build his house in the 
town. 

The palm tree grows in the jar bush.... 

To which the Action Group women 
reply: 



The coc\ is sweet with nee. 

If one coidd get a little oil 

With a little salt 

And a couple of onions — 

O, the coc\ is so sweet with rice. 

Or again: 

Never mind how many cockj there are. 

Even twenty or thirty of them will be contained 
In a single chicken basket, 

Made from the palm tree. 

Some of these songs took the threatening form 
of incantations: 

The children of the palm tree live long on this 
earth. 

But the chicken pox will carry off the children 
of the coc\ 

At a premature age. 

To which would come the prompt reply from 

the N.C.N.C.: 

The wives of the palm tree mil bear ugly 
children; ** 

Heavy and prickly like palm fruit. 
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Which would be topped again by the Action 
Group with the following; 

If you eat palm oil 

And you do not vote for the palm tree— 

May palm oil \ill you. 

If you drinl{ palm oil — 

And you do not vote for the palm tree— 

May palm oil {ill you. 

If you use a palm broom 

And you do not vote for the palm tree— 

May the broom {ill you. 

Thus the eketion campaign was turned into 
an engaging batdc of wits. At one stage a tliird 
party entered on to the scene, and its symbol was 
the key. But they were quickly thrown out of 
the running by the following song which de¬ 
lighted the town: 

They do not own a house, 

But they have a keyl 

What could they do with a {ey. 

Except to brea\ into another man's house? 

Some of the songs referred to the helicopter. 
Thus the Action Group song proclaimed; 

The haw{ soaring in the s{y above 
Will finish o§ the chic{ens one by one. 

One by one he will finish them, 

The haw\ soaring in the shy above. 

But the N.c.N.c. would reply: 

Awolowo is flying in the helicopter. 

Use your votes to bring him down! 

Let him fly in the helicopter, 

We’ll use our voles to bring him down'. 

The N.c.N.c., in opposition in the Western 
Region, had a certain advantage in Ixing able 
to appeal to people's reluctance to pay taxes: 

You have forgotten that the election is near. 
You still show your greedy red eyes 
And ma{e your tax assessment. 

You have forgotten that the election is near. 

The Action Group women, on the other hand, 
had a .song in which the n.c.n.c. was reminded 
that the powers of government could have been 
used to repress them, but that Chief Awolowo 
had refrained from doing so: 

Awolowo, 

You have yourself to blame. 

You are the owner of the {nife. 

But you did not {ill the coc\; 

You have yourself to blame. 

The DUEt OF songs and wits also involved 
Nigeria's professional musicians, though the 
professionals did not always come out in sup¬ 
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port of only one party. There arc two types of 
Yoruba music which arc played in small bars 
and clubs and at marriages and other festivities. 
The Abalabi orchestra consists of a guitar and 
several drums. Its music shows South American 
influence, but this has been completely assimi¬ 
lated to the Yoruba style. The Sa{ara orchestra 
consists of a talking drum and several gourd 
rattles. Sakara music makes use of Muslim 
Northern influences, but again these have been 
turned into a new form of Yoruba music. Both 
these relatively modern orchestras have retained 
certain elements of traditional Yoruba music. 
The most important of these arc the use of the 
traditional talking drum and the habit of spon¬ 
taneous praise singing. As soon as an important 
man enters the bar or as.scmbly, the singer 
weaves his praise names into his songs and the 
man thus addressed is cxficctcd to press some 
coins on to the singer’s forehead. (Everybody 
should lx; able to see how much was given; 
presents are never gi\'en discreetly in Yoruba 
country.) 

Political parties were quick to make use of 
the.se orchestras. Famous singers were paid high 
wages to play at party rallies. Party supporters 
entering a bar would naturally pay the singer to 
praise their own party. Musicians were often 
placed in a delicate position when money was 
forthcoming from supporters of opposing parties 
and the singer would have to decide when he 
had worked ofT a pound’s worth of praise for 
one side and time had come to start singing on 
Ix’h.ilf of the others. 

However, the singers were al.so quick to sec 
their advantage in the situation; .soon the record 
market was flooded with politic.il records which 
were usually bought up quickly by the public. 
Popular political records that went out of stock 
usually fetched, second-hand, double or more 
the original price. 

There were, of course, singers with political 
affiliations who strictly serenaded for one party. 
But some of the best and most popular singers 
remained aloof and insisted on praising either 
party as the occasion arose. There is a famous 
record by the much-loved Sakara band leader 
Ak.i: he praises Chief Awolowo on one side and 
Adegoke Adelabu (the laic n.c.n.c. leader from 
Ibadan) on the other: 

Awoi.owo 

You the palm tree party men, 

1j>o{ after Awolowo for me. 

Awolowo the father of conquerors. 

The lion who has urine to catch the small 
animals.' 

Awolowo is cold water, 

But he burns the body li\e fire. 

Awolowo, I greet yout 

There is nobody who will say 
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That Ogun* has no power in this worlds 
If Awolowo speaks and somebody snubs him — 

He will create trouble for himself! 

Your party has a beautiful name: 

Afeniferi!—Those who lif^e all to be happy. 
There are many people nowadays, who have 
no cloth to wear. 

But now I hear, that they are all buying land 
And that they are building fine houses. 

All those who join your party. 

The name of your party is a true name: 

Those who lil(e all to be happy. 

Awolowo is in Nigeria with the Action Group. 

He hkes everybody to be rich. 

That is why the palm tree party grows higher 
and higher. 

Awolowo—let them abuse you! 

Abuse can even be honourable — 

Because anybody who has good lucl{. 

Will be abused by envious people. 

Awolowo—continue with your programme! 

It will be good for you and me. 

I am surely a palm tree, 

I am not a miserable coco-yam, 

There is no tree in the forest that can challenge 
The superiority of the palm tree. 

If the tortoise is tired, 

Its shell will never be tired. 

If the porcupine is tired, 

Its spines will never be tired. 

Nobody can afford to become the enemy of 
water! 

I have said it: 

All the triers of your enemies. 

We l{now them all. 

Adei-abu 

The death of Adelabu never pleased anybody at 
all.* 

Because those who were pleased with his death 
Could never hove dared to say so. 

When Adelabu died. 

He left behind his voice. 

So that when the eye misses the eye, 

The voice shall never be missed in Ibadan. 

You see the children of the father — 

But only when they speah will you Itnow 
Whether they are true children. 

The children of Ibadan never forgot their 
agreement. 

They said: rather than wall{ backwards 
The crab will brea^ his legs.* 

Before Adelabu died, it was the coc\ 

* There is a fxjpular story that the lion catches 
animals by drawing a huge circle with urine in the 
bush. He then stands in the middle and roars. The 
animals try to escape, but as soon as they touch 
the lion’s urine they drop down dead. 

* Ogun is the Yoruba god of war. 

* Adelabu. the popular n.c.n.c. politician who died 
in a car accident. 

‘The West African crab always moves sideways. 
‘Ayo game, a Yoruba game of skill. 
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That captured all the seats in Ibadan. 

If you forget Adelabu after his death, 

You will be li\e a man who enters a lorry 
And forgets his load. 

If the dead could know what is happening 
behind their backs, 

Adelabu would rise up on election day! 

The cock shall conquer all the seats. 

May God abide with the cock, 

Don't let the n.c.n.c. perish. 

Let us overpower them! 

Don’t let our honour retreat! 

People of Ibadan, and people of Egba! 

The party in Lagos—and many other towns 
We cannot mention; assemble together! 

Let those who scorn you* be ashamed. 

You must let them understand 
That the Ayo game has been won,* 

The N.C.N.C. will never be tired! 

The most Nigerian feature in the election cam¬ 
paigns was the use of Egungun masqueraders. 
The Egungun society is one of the oldest and 
most sacred institutions of the traditional 
Yoruba community. The cult members estab¬ 
lish the link between the living and the dead. 
Famous and powerful ancestors arc personified 
by colourful masks in a dance in the town on 
certain festival days. These masks are sacro.sanct 
and touching them meant, not so long ago, 
death. It is characteristic of Yoruba society, how¬ 
ever, that even this most awe-in.spiring cult has 
its light-heartedness. There are other Egungun 
masks which do not represent the powerful 
ancestors of important lineages but whose main 
function is to entertain. These masks, known as 
"Agbe Jgi Jo” (We-take-wood-to-dance), usually 
represent caricatures of Europcan.s, Hau-sa men, 
and certain stock characters like policemen and 
prostitutes (always appearing together). Within 
this group of masks there is much scope for 
amu.scmcnt, social criticism, and acrobatic per¬ 
formances. All kinds of animals (monkeys, 
leopards, crocodiles) figure among these masks; 
lately there have been masks rcprc.senting Queen 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh. T do not 
know which political party had the idea first, 
but now there are periodical appearances of 
Egunguns representing the spirit of the Action 
Group or the spirit of the n.c.n.c. The acrobatic 
dances of the masks arc very popular, and now 
in the sacred verse form of the ancient 
masquerade cult there is conveyed a topical 
political message. For some (mostly outsiders) it 
would seem to be a confounding of the sacred 
and the profane, or a descent from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. For others it was a hopeful 
African lesson in transition without tears, or 
how to take to democracy with a smile. 

Ulti Beier 
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In the Suburban House 

By Peter Wilmott & Michael Young 


I N T H E Bethnal Green of 1956 most people still 
lived in hyuses owned by others; men were 
only just beginning to paper their walls and 
whitewash the lavatories in their back-yards. Yet 
they were reluctant to undertake any repairs or 
improvements: they regarded these as the 
responsibility of the landlord much more readily 
than he did himself. In Greenleigh, the estate of 
brand-new houses to which Bethnal Greeners 
were moved, we saw the access of the “house- 
centred” spirit, as we called it. 

The third stage is Woodford where the 
privately-owned hou.ses show every sign of the 
attention which is lavished on them. Whatever 
has happened to the family in the last century, 
these houses almost suggest that, as far as build¬ 
ings go, one has slipped back into pre-industrial 
England. Antiquity is always there even in the 
estate agent’s advertisements. 

WOODFORD GREEN 

IMFOSINC MODERN SEMI-DETACHED PROPERTY WITH 
BOLD HALF-TIMBERED 
FRONTAGE 

The elevation is in bric\, rough cast and half 
timber with overhanging mellowed tiles between 
the seven Tudor style bay windows. The accom¬ 
modation comprises a ground floor square semi¬ 
lounge with delf rac\ and coved ceiling, etc. 

Each house is a miniature history of architecture. 
Victorian houses suggest the medieval by their 
gabled roofs and their oriel-like windows; and 
recall Athens or Venice through marble pillars 
with decorated capitals. Archaism is at its more 
bizarre in the semi-detached, pebble-dashed 
villas built since 1918. Many have bay windows 
with mullioned panes; many represent half- 
timbering by creosoted lathes nailed to brick 
fronts; some have front doors encased in Norman 
arches. The houses privately built after 1945 ex- 


Peter Wilmott and Michael Young, after their 
study "Family and Kinship in East London", 
have been studying the behaviour of middle- 
class families in the suburb of Wood¬ 
ford. Here are some of their conclusions, 
which deal with the behaviour of "owner- 
occupiers." 


press the same hankering for the first Elizabeth 
and for earlier times by stained “Cathedral" 
glass which is used for the top halves of doors 
and in the round windows of halls and 
lavatories. 

Behind the Tudor exteriors the men are work¬ 
ing hard to modernise the interiors. It was some¬ 
times difficult to find any times when they could 
manage to see us, they were so busy. Here, for 
example, is what three members of our sample 
were doing when we finally pinned them down 
on Saturdays and Sundays in the autumn of 
1959. 

Mr. Day, when called upon, said he had been 
putting together two .sheds at the bottom of his 
garden so that he could have a larger workshop 
for his bench. It would be useful when he came 
to put in the central heating system he was 
planning for the coming winter. 

Mr. Adams, with obvious pride, explained that 
he had been knocking down the fireplace and 
chimney breast in a bedroom which was not 
needed now that he had installed electric storage 
heaters throughout. He had recently filled in a 
pond in his garden so that he could have more 
room for vegetables. 

Mr Jackson, in his overalls, remarked: “We’re 
all do-it-yourself people in our family. Since we 
moved in we’ve stripped down all the paintwork 
and re-done it in a lighter brown. Now I’m 
changing the hot-water system around. I’ve 
moved the cistern so that it doesn’t stick out any 
more.” 

For these three, and most other owner-occupiers, 
their houses provide almost endless opportunities 
for work. Each step is discus.scd in detail with 
the wife. She does not normally have to do any¬ 
thing. Her role is rather to admire her husband’s 
skill and, occasionally, if a son is not at home, 
to stand at the bottom of a ladder handing up 
his power-tool, a pail of size or a box of Rawl- 
plugs. 

Why this preoccupation with the house? The 
first and most obvious reason is sheer pride ol 
ownership. A man who buys his own house has 
a tiny but independent estate of which he is the 
undisputed manager. “I like to be the boss of 
my own walk,” as one of them said. He can 
identify himself with his house and feel that as 
he improves it he is also in a sense adding to his 
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own stature, in the eyes of his wife and children, 
his neighbours and himself. 

“They’re all owner-occupiers around here. 
They’ve all bought their houses on a mortgage 
and they lake a pride in running a property and 
keeping up the appearance of their house and 
garden." 

A second reason is that the house, particularly 
if old rather than new, is an opportunity both 
for expressing his xsthctic sense and for using 
and developing the capacities of a craftsman. 
The work of the day, in office or factory, may 
be becoming more and more boring not for the 
executives we mentioned earlier who hire 
builders instead of being them, but as their work 
gets more specialised, for their employees. To 
compensate for this, the work of the night or 
week-end may be becoming psychologically more 
and more rewarding as it gets more generalised, 
more skilled, and more creative. 

The third reason is that the house is regarded 
as a sort of business. Economic calculation goes 
like this. Buying your own house actually saves 
money in the long run. “To rent is a waste of 
money—you get nothing back.” “If you’re buy¬ 
ing a house you’re saving at the same rime. 
You’re not paying out rent and nothing to show 
for it—you’ve got something to show for it at 
the end.” Interest and amortisation on a mort¬ 
gage may be a good deal higher than rent for 
similar accommoilation—if you could get it. 
But you do have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the difference is helping to give you an asset for 
your old age or (where the mortgage is sup¬ 


ported by an insurance policy) for your wife and 
children should you not last as long as the 
mortgage. 

You then work out how much money you arc 
saving by doing your own work instead of get¬ 
ting builders to do it for you. “I got an estimate 
for a decorating job recently, ju.st to see what it 
would cost, and they wanted Folks don’t 
get that much money these days, not middlc<lass 
folk anyway. Only working-class jjcoplc do.” 
Mr. Prior demonstrated at once his business 
acumen and his sense of class superiority. And 
finally you estimate how much^you have aug¬ 
mented the value of the property by your ex¬ 
penditure of labour, skill, and money. Another 
husband was so sure of himself that when he 
changed jobs recently he took eight months’ 
holiday, lived on his savings, and made an “in¬ 
vestment” in his house. He knocked walls down 
to make larger rooms, he re-built and re¬ 
equipped the kitchen with a steel sink unit, built- 
in cupboards and Marlcy tiles, he erected a 
garage and a conservatory screened by blue 
Venetian blinds. Looking on it purely as a conv 
mercial proposition, let alone anything else, he 
was very well satisfied with result.s. “I made 
these vast improvements and now I hope to 
make at least ;^i,ooo on the property if it’s sold.” 
Owners notice the selling prices of nearby 
houses—knowledge of these often circulates 
freely up and down the road. They know that, 
provided they maintain it in good condition, the 
value of their as.sct is increasing. Add on a bit 
extra for improvements, and they can at the end 
feel very content with their one-man business. 
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A Lost American Masterpiece ? 

By Marcus Cunlijfe 


M arr Twain’s (Samuel Clemens’) auto¬ 
biography is one of the putative great 
books of American literature—and there arc not 
so many masterpieces in the canon that we can 
afford to neglect possible additions to the list. 
His stock as an American author stands ex¬ 
tremely high. Huckleberry Finn indeed has 
joined the list of masterpieces. It is being 
appraised with a gravity that would have 
amazed those of Twain’s contemporaries who 
dismissed it as vulgar or superficial. Uje on the 
Mississippi, though not taken quite so seriously, 
is much admired. Pudd'nhead Wilson has Ijcen 
warmly and plausibly commended by Professor 
Fiedler and Dr. Leavis. Other critics have dis¬ 
covered interestiusr complexities in A Connecti¬ 
cut Yankee, not to mention The Mysterious 
Stranger. And so on. 

We are ready then to pay close attention to 
Twain’s autobiography, whether or not we may 
be acquainted with its curious publishing his¬ 
tory. "Twain himself believed it to be a work 
of extraordinary importance. His most recent 
editor thinks it is “a classic of American letters, 
to be ranked with the autobiographies of Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin and Henry Adams.” And in fact 
one could without too much effort convince one¬ 
self that it ought to be, not simply a great 
American book but the great American book. 
Twain wrote (or dictatca) most of the manu¬ 
script late in life. Some portions appeared in 
periodicals of the day. But these, he considered, 
were the relatively mild and printable portions. 
The rest was composed for posthumous publica¬ 
tion: 

I speak from the grave rather than wiili my 
living tongue for a good reason: I can speak 
thence freely. When a man is writing a book 
dealing with the privacies of his life—a book 
which is to be read while he is still alive—he 
shrinks from speaking his whole frank mind; all 
his attempts to do it fail; he recognises that he 
is trying to do a thing which is wholly impossible 
to a human being.... It has seemed to me that 
I could be as frank and free and unembarrassed 
as a love letter if I knew that what I was writing 


would be exposed to no eye until I was dead, and 

unaware and indifferent. 

This is reminiscent of Whitman’s intention in 
Leaves of Grass —“to put a Person, a human 
being (myself, in the latter half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, in America), freely, fully, and truly on 
record.” We recall how many American 
masterpieces or near-misses have in essence been 
autobiographical. They belong to no easily 
definable genre, but arc aspects of the First 
Person Singular. Perhaps the long search for the 
Great American Novel is chimerical because the 
wrong kind of book is being sought. Emerson, 
Thorcau, Whitman, Melville, Henry Adams, 
and a dozen others, including Gertrude Stein, 
Sherwood Ander.son, E. E. Cummings, Thomas 
Wolfe: is not their real theme Mysclf-in- 
Arnerica: the Great American Bafflement, 
Search, Initiation, Lcl-Down? 

And here is Twain, whose subject so often 
was himself or himself at one remove, the per- 
fcclcr of that American colloquial style which 
seems in its artful artlessness a direct transcript 
of actual talk; fascinated by the notion of a 
deliberately “systcmlcss system” of narration and 
determined that “it shall be read and admired 
a good many centuries because of its form and 
method;” Twain committed to telling the whole 
truth, and relishing the shock his revelations will 
bring. What might we not expect of such a wit¬ 
ness? 

What we get is not a great deal. That 
has been suspected ever since the first version 
of the Autobiography came out in 1924. Edited 
in two volumes by A. B. Paine, Twain’s 
accredited biographer, it seemed a ragbag of 
Twainiana, some delightful, some trivial, but 
none of it startling. Above all, it was shapeless; 
the editor respected Twain’s wish and printed 
assages in order of composition, an order that 
ore little relation to the sequence of events they 
describe. Still, there were sizeable fragments that 
Paine was either not permitted or did not choose 
to print. Could these conceal the missing great 
book? 
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A number were incorporated in a second, 
selective edition by Bernard DeVoto, Mar\ 
Twain in Eruption (1940). DeVoto’s excerpts 
ave a coherent picture of Twain the pessimistic 
emocrat, funny almost despite himself (“The 
... periodical and sudden changes of mood in 
me, from deep melancholy to halMnsane tem¬ 
pests and cyclones of humour, arc among the 
curiosities of my life”), hurling maledictions at 
Theodore Roosevelt, at such robber barons as 
Jay Gould, and at the various publishers whom 
he unfairly accused of swindling him. But the 
result was not very important as literature; and 
though it was wclcomely tidy and well<ditcd, 
Mark Twain’s views were made a little too tidy. 
For example, there arc some harsh words on 
trusts and millionaires, but DeVoto docs not 
reproduce the nice things Twain also said about 
Standard Oil and its tycoon H. H. Rogers. 

The dwindling hope that there might yet be 
at least a fraction of a masterpiece remaining 
in manuscript has been dissipated by the third 
version of the Autobiography^ Mr. Charles 
Ncidcr’s. His has the distinct merit of arranging 
the material in a rough chronological sequence, 
so that we begin at the beginning (“I was born 
the 30th of November, 1835, in the almost in¬ 
visible village of Florida, Monroe County, 
Missouri”) and end in 1909 with the sudden 
death, four months before his own, of Twain’s 
epileptic daughter, Jean. Mr. Neider also has 
been selective, leaving out some of the vitupera¬ 
tion in DeVoto and some of the minutiae in 
Paine. He has tried to assemble the passages of 
most direct literary and autobiographical in¬ 
terest. According to his own rather vague count 
hr has, in addition to raiding Paine and DeVoto 
and the old magazine sources, included 30,000 to 
40,000 words which have not hitherto been pub¬ 
lished. This strikes me as an over-generous esti¬ 
mate, even at the lower figure. I may be wrong. 
It may be just that I feel I have read nearly all 
of the book before. The volume depresses me, 
as the end of the trolley-line, the final reading 
of the will in which none of the bequests is a 
surprise. A less casual editor than Mr. Neider 
might have turned the matter to good account 
by seizing upon the book’s many elements of 
real interest—by helping the reader, for instance, 
to distinguish between what is genuine and what 
fictitious in Mark Twain’s repertoire of comic 
incidents: to distinguish, that is, between Mark 
Twain and Samuel L. Clemens. Mr. Neider’s 
introduction and his selections fashion a more 
jolly, wholesome Twain than that proffered by 
DeVoto. He has a case. Yet one cannot help 
feeling that Paine’s shapeless miscellany comes 
nearer than these two to the full, vagarious run 
of Twain’s mind, to the inspired anarchy of his 


method of composiUon. But whichever edition 
one prefers, the masterpiece is not there. 

O F COURSE the book is readable; Twain’s 
prose is never inert. Bits of it are very 
funny; one laughs out aloud at the slapstick of 
half-a-dozen episodes. Other bits arc touching; 
all through lies an old man’s desolate awareness 
of mortality, an awareness brought heavily home 
to him by the death of his much-loved wife and 
two of his three daughters. There arc many 
references to death, violence, and dread in his 
Missouri boyhood; he is at least half in earnest 
in his reiterated comment th/t o Presbyterian 
upbringing gave him an insomniac conscience; 
and there are occasional agonies of self-blame: 

Our first child ... lived twenty-two months. 1 
was the cause of the child’s illness.... I took him 
for a long drive in an open barouche.... It was 
a raw, cold morning but he was well wrapped 
about with furs and, in the hands of a careful 
person, no harm would have come to him. 

Twain was careless and let the furs fall away: 

The child was almost frozen.... I was aghast 
at what I had done and feared the consequences. 
I have always felt shame for that trcaciierous 
morning’s work and have not allowed myself to 
think of it when I could help it. I doubt if I had 
the courage to make confession at that time. I 
think it most likely that I have never confessed 
until now. 

No doubt the device of a posthumous auto¬ 
biography enabled Twain to disburden himself 
of guilt like this, though nowhere else docs he 
so ruthlessly incriminate himself. He was, too, 
convinced—without justification—that his rather 
elementary brand of determinism would appal 
mankind, and had best be kept from it for a 
while. He must have enjoyed blowing off steam 
in private about people such as Marie Corelli 
whom he strongly disliked. But there was 
nothing truly secret or fresh that he was hoard¬ 
ing for posterity. 

What then did he think he was doing? In 
part, talking to himself, a successful old man 
who did not need to earn any more money 
within the immediate future but who had the 
lifelong habit of writing something. Also, post¬ 
humous publication appealed to him as a device. 
There was a practical consideration, in that he 
might prolong copyright by spreading the post¬ 
humous material among works already pub¬ 
lished. But his fancy was caught by the stunt 
of a voice-from-the-tomb. It would be one more 
of his ingenious plots, one more of Mark 
Twain’s audacities. , 

We can sec admirably in the Autobiography 
the operation of Twain’s professional instinct. 
Sometimes the mechanism is too nakedly 
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apparent. Twain cannot stop it; we arc half- 
moved, half-horriHcd to watch how he develops 
the pathetic little domestic conspiracies that sur¬ 
round his wife's death-bed into a humorous 
dialogue. And one of his cherished professional 
techniques is that of the finely calculated affront, 
the seeming blunder which he compels into a 
triumph. When it fails, as in the isolated in¬ 
stance of the Whittier dinner of 1877, he is 
mortified and miserable. Usually it succeeds, as 
in the lecture which he begins with a stale joke 
that he keeps on repeating until the embarrassed 
audience suddenly grasps the intention and ex¬ 
plodes with laughter: 

It revived me, and I needed it, for if I had had 
to tell it four more times I should have died— 
but I would have done it, if I had had 10 get 
somebody to hold me up. The house kept up that 
crash for a minute or two, and it was a soothing 
and blessed thing to hear. 

Mr. [James Russell] Lowell shook me cordially 
by the hand and said, “Mark, it was a triumph 
of art! It was a triumph of grit, too. I would 
rather lead a forlorn hope and take my chances 
of a soldier’s bloody death than try to duplicate 
that performance.” 

This is an audacity of technique: so, mainly, 
was to be the posthumous autobiography. 
Audacity of subject —mentioning the unmention¬ 
able, instead of skirmishing around it—was 
something else. H had no thought of Whitman- 
esque revelations. As a conversation with Elinor 
Glyn reveals. Twain drew a sharp distinction 
between what people were like and what society 
falsely presumed them to be. It was also for him, 
however, though not for the bolder Miss Glyn 
(bolder Miss Glyn I), a distinction between what 
one might say in private and what could be put 
in print—even from beyond the grave. 

For two reasons, the Autobiography could not 
have been a masterpiece. The first is that the 
author’s intention was flawed. His reminiscences 
are in part though not entirely the product of 
Samuel Clemens as “Mark Twain:’’ that is, as 
Twain the platform performer, the after-dinner 
speaker, the practical joker, mischievous and 
Slightly disingenuous, the expert of the harmless 
minor shock. This side of him reminds us of 
those little shops that display boxes of itching 
powder, card-tricks, rubber snakes, artificial 
flies on artificial lumps of sugar. Half-believing 
that he has told all, this Twain is the prisoner 
of his own legend, the impresario of the gim¬ 
mick. If he were alive to-day we could imagine 
him active in a paperback publishing firm, 
vastly amused by misleading covers. How he 
would have loved to bamboozle the public, for 
example, into buying the novels of Jane Austen 
or Henry James in the guise of scandalous litera¬ 
ture. We can sec the cover of his own Autobio- 
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gtaphy, sanctioned by himself: a half-dressed 
woman (Marie Corelli or Elinor Glyn?), and the 
words “frank ... as a love letter.” 

The second and more important reason is that 
though Clemens’ best work— Hucklebeny Finn 
and some chapters of Life on the Mississippi-^ 
is deeply autobiographical, it depends on a com¬ 
bination of personal knowledge, nostalgic 
emotion, and narrative detachment In those 
books he is at two removes from his material, 
and even in them he stumbles now and then, 
losing his direction. In other books, including 
Innocents Abroad and Roughing It which 
brought him fame, he is at only one remove. He 
is not Huck, nor Clemens the boy and youth, 
but the pseudonymous Mark Twain, inventing a 
role for himself. With the years he perfected the 
role. This Mark Twain is sassy, cynical, dry, 
lovably fallible. Or he was when the world first 
met him. Since then the persona has been 
adopted by countless humorists who assail us 
with their improbable minor disasters. There is 
a large cousinage, from Jerome K. Jerome to the 
whimsical confessions of Robert Lynd and the 
writers of “delicious middles.” Mark Twain is 
not to blame for them all. But we have now had 
too many chances to .see how the mechanism 
moves. And in the Autobiography the contrived 
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Mark Twain comes continually between the 
reader and the original Clemens. Even Clemens, 
when now and then we think we discern him 
behind Twain, is less vital than their creation 
Huclflebcrry Finn. Twain/Clcmcns tells us that 
the prototype of Huck, a boy named Tom 
Blankenship, grew up to be a justice of the peace 
in Montana. How improbable: how impossible! 
The fact is fascinating in its way, but we push 
it aside. Finn’s is the real voice, still speaking 
from the river; and Twain/Clcmcns reaches us 
in far fainter and more equivocal accents. 


Melodramatic Affair 

The Man Who Would Be God. By Haakon 
C ftEVALiER. Jonathan Cape. 21s. 

T here is more fiction in reality than there 
is reality in this work ot fiction. 

Six years ago, from April 12th to May 6th, 
1954, the case of J. Robert Oppenheimer was 
heard before a Personnel Security Board of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. Officially, the 
hearings were an enquiry to determine whether 
Dr. Oppenheimer, who was then a consultant 
to the A.E.C., should or should not have access 
to classified material. In fact, as everybody 
knew, the enquiry was a political trial. To-day, 
these hearings read like pages out of Kafka. 
Everybody, even his enemies, testified that Dr. 
Oppenheimer was absolutely loyal; yet he was 
dismissed as a “security risk.” At the end of the 
war, he had received the Medal of Merit as 
reward for exceptionally mciitorious service “in 
the development of the greatest military weapon 
of all time, the atom bomb.” Now, in times of 
peace, he was found wanting on the scales of 
political justice calibrated by fear and cowardice. 

The most damning piece of evidence against 
Dr. Oppenheimer was his friendship with 
Haakon Chevalier. Here even those who de¬ 
fended him demurred, because “the Chevalier 
incident involved temporary concealment of an 
espionage attempt and admitted lying, and is 

• From the dissent by Henry Dc Wolf Smyth, 
the only member of the A.E.C. to vote against the 
majority decision. On the Security Board, Dr. 
Ward V. Evans wrote a memorable dissent. Per¬ 
haps it should be remembered that this incident, 
as well as practically all of the incriminating in- 
formadon against Dr. Oppenheimer, was in the 
hands of the F.B.I. and the A.E.C. in 1947. He 
then received full and final clearance. 


inexcusable,”* This is what happened: In early 
1943, Chevalier was asked by George Eltentoo, 
a Communist labour leader in San Francisco, to 
approach Dr. Oppenheimer “about the possi'- 
bility of transmitting technical information to 
Soviet scientists.” Dr, Oppenheimer flatly 
refused, saying “this sounded very wrong to 
him”; and that was the end of a brief conversa¬ 
tion in the kitchen. The incident came to light 
when Dr. Oppenheimer reported it, of his own 
accord, in August 1943. He warned the authori¬ 
ties about Eltenton, but refused to name 
Chevalier. When he was pressed for details he 
invented what he later ca lied i “cock-and-bull 
story”: this involved several approaches, hints 
of microfilming, and channels to the Soviet Con¬ 
sulate. A few months later (in December 1943) 
he admitted that this story was “pure fabrica¬ 
tion” and divulged the name of Chevalier. 
When asked why he had lied, he replied that he 
had done so in order to protect his friend. This 
was odd because the cock-and-bull story seemed 
to involve Chevalier much more deeply in an 
espionage network than the truth. Yet during 
the enquiry of 1954, Dr. Oppenheimer testified 
again, “I still think of Chevalier as a friend.” 

Now the friend has published a novel, a 
roman a clef. Unfortunately, the key does not 
open any new doors; and that is the most dis¬ 
appointing thing about it. Mr. Chevalier is a 
well-known and very competent translator (and 
this is not said disparagingly, because such a 
skill is to be rated highly); he is not a novelist. 
Perhaps The Man Who Would Be God is no 
worse than the average novel of the month; it’s 
no better, cither. Thus it is a pity that Mr. 
Chevalier chose to write a novel; for a novel, as 
he explains, is “a work of the imagination,” and 
though this work “confessedly has its point of 
departure in reality,” fiction must not be mis¬ 
taken for the truth. In other words, as a novel 
the work has no documentary value. It does not 
pretend to deal with truth on the ordinary level 
of reality. At the same time, an average novel is 
the product of an average imagination; and the 
average imagination hardly reveals new dimen¬ 
sions of truth. Thus The Man Who Would Be 
God falls flat; it is neither a historical document 
nor an imaginative break-through into a dimen¬ 
sion of symbolic truth beyond the public record. 
In fact, the official record is a much more subtle, 
complex, and fascinating document. It reveals 
much more than Mr. Chevalier’s novel docs 
about the private drama and the public farce that 
were acted out in this celebrated case. 

In the novel, the portrait of the scientist con¬ 
forms to a conventional stereotype. He Is 
Sebastian Bloch, a brilliant young physicist who 
is drawn first into woiiking Ux Communist 
causes and then Into making the bomb. He has 
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The 0)rford History of England 
Volume XII: 

The Reign of George III 

1760-1815 

J. STEVEN WATSON 

This is the first complete history of George Ill’s 
reijp to take into account the revaluations of the 
period which have resulted from scholarly studies 
during the last forty years; it offers an independent 
interpretation of the many and diverse subjects 
considered. 351 net (29 September) 

Coloured Immigrants 
in Britain 

J. A. G. GRIFFITH, JUDITH HENDERSON, 
MARGARET USBORNB, DONALD WOOD, and 
HERMAN H. LONG 
With a Foreword by PHILIP MASON 

A survey of coloured Commonwealth migrants in 
Britain, undertaken with the aid of a grant from the 
Nuflfleld Foundation. 

* Its factual findings set the proportions of the 

problem .... It is about the attitude of ordinary 
white Britons to their coloured neighbours that this 
report is most illuminating and some of its con¬ 
tributors most encourage.’ daily telegraph 
(Institute of Race Relattons) 25s net 
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* His book is a pattern of good historical vniting, 
and its arguments and narrative are equally dear: 
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difiicult subjects like the Copperbelt wage disputes.’ 
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THE 

ANGLO-AMERICAN 

PREDICAMENT 

H. C. ALLEN 

The thesis of this book is the impera¬ 
tive necessity for a federal Attentic 
Union, both to strengthen the West 
in its struggle with Communism, and 
to fortify the democracy, and develop 
fully the prosperity, of Uie free world. 
Because of Britain’s intemationa, 
political and economic position, such 
a union alone can reconcile her differ¬ 
ent ties with the Commonwealth, the 
United States and continental 
Europe. The United States needs such 
a union because of the cold war with 
Soviet Russia and Communist China, 
and because of her determination to 
ensure the survival of her democratic 
way of life. It is to this end that the 
national policies of the two peoples 
should be urgently directed. 

Limp 15s. Cloth 30s. 

A WATER WALK 
BY VILLA D’ESTE 

JEAN GARRIGUE 
Jean Garrigue’s reputation is solidly 
established in America, and this, her 
latest volume of poems, the first to be 
published in Britain, should win her 
a wide circle of admirers in this 
country and overseas. 13s. 6d. 

THE CHARACTERS 
OF THEOPHRASTUS 

R. G. USSHER 

The Characters of Theophrastus is 
unique in the literary history of 
Europe. Its influence on French and 
English writers is well known. Despite 
this, the work, at any rate in Englan^ 
has suffered unmerited neglect. This 
is the first full-scale critical edition to 
have been published in this country 
for more than fifty years. 35s. 

MACMILLAN 
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a powerful intellect and great personal charm, 
and these win him the loyalty or friends and the 
favour of women. But the intellect is double- 
edged: it also begets pride (and pride goeth, etc., 
etc.). “You have become inhuman," his wife 
tells him as they separate. Thus, in the end, in¬ 
tellectual hubris cuts him off from human love 
and the community of man, which he set out to 
serve as a Communist. 

His best friend is Mark Ampler; and here Mr. 
Chevalier has come up with a fictional surprise. 
Ampler is an agent of the F.B.I. The drama 
which develops is that he becomes Bloch’s friend 
while on an official assignment to spy upon 
Bloch. Eventually, Ampler leaves the F.B.I. 
because he cannot endure this life of deceit and 
duplicity. The treatment of the EJtenton episode 
is cut from the same cloth. In the novel, this is 
not an espionage approach at all, but a trap 
laid down by an ambitious F.B.I. chief who is 
using Ampler as an innocent victim to catch 
Bloch in an act of treason. Now if true, this 
would give quite a sen.sational twist to the 
case of “Sebastian Bloch”; but as a leap of 
the creative imagination, it is, I think, rather 
crude. 

Perhaps there was nothing more to reveal; 
perhaps the lesson is simply the old story that 
for every bomb you make you pay a price. But 
if so, the official record again probes much more 
deeply than the novel into the harassment and 
humiliation inflicted upon Dr. Oppenheimer 
during his rise to fame. If he was politically 
naive in joining Communist causes before he 
worked for the government, he was also, it 
seems, surprisingly naive in not realising what 
he was up against as a member of the power 
^litc in the government. Once the F'.B.I. got 
hold of his case, there was no end to the in¬ 
dignities he had to endure in order to do the 
job that made him famous; and once his 
enemies saw an opening to strike back, they had 
no scruples to do so. 

Fortunately, times have changed: six years 
later, McCarthy is dead, and even Hollywood 
is trying to recover from the disgrace of the 
political black-lists. Dr. Oppenheimer has found 
a home in Princeton; Mr. Chevalier, in Paris. 
Thus the episode was not a tragedy, but a melo¬ 
drama. Behind the mountain of words and the 
soul-searching testimony at the Oppenheimer 
hearings, behind the high-flown principles in¬ 
voked with passionate intensity, behind the 
headlines ana the publicity—behind this vast 
apparatus mobilised for the purpose of “guard¬ 
ing the nation’s security,” there was ultimately 
—nothing (or, at most, the “Chevalier incident*’ 
of 1943). 

Six years later, even the “villain of the piece” 
has come to grief as a fitting climax to the melo¬ 


drama; for, not so long ago, President Eisen¬ 
hower nominated Admiral Lewis S. Strauss to 
be Secretary of Commerce. The Senate con¬ 
ducted its customary hearings and turned the 
nomination down. Again, the hearings, head¬ 
lines, the parade of witnesses, and the battery 
of violent charges and counter<harges were an 
elaborate melodramatic ritual. For everybody 
knew what was going on behind the scenes: 
the Admiral was getting his reward for the 
stupid and brutal way in which, as chairman of 
the A.E.C., he had handled the case of }. Robert 
Oppenheimer, A majority of Americans seemed 
to feel rather good about it; at'least, it’s nice 
to think so. 


Hans Meyerhoff 


Nobody’s Uncle 

The Life and Times of Ernest Bevin. Volume 
One: Trade Union Leader 1881-1940. By Alan 
Bullock. Heinemann. 50s. 

A lan bullock is a biographer in the 
.Victorian manner: solid, accurate, exhaustive. 
There is no showing-off by the author, and no 
amateur psycho-analysis. The record is left to 
speak for itself; and if the result is sometimes 
pedestrian, that is how it was for Bevin. Though 
Bullock admires Bevin as much as he detested 
his previous theme. Hitler, this difference of 
feeling has not produced any difference of treat¬ 
ment. Bevin, like Hitler, is presented trom “out¬ 
side,” as a public figure. “Zj'/e" and “Times” 
merge into each other after the first few pages. 
Alan Bullock stands “outside” Bevin in another 
sense. He is not a Trade Unionist, or even a 
member of the Labour movement. This detach¬ 
ment has its advantages. No living writer could 
have presented a fairer, or more informative 
account of Bevin’s life. But detachment has its 
own disadvantages. Bullock, being on the out¬ 
side, has failed to realise how much Bevin was 
on the outside too. The reader is made to feel— 
from the sub-title on—that Bevin was a charac¬ 
teristic Labour leader of the early 20th century. 
In fact he was unique for good and ill, a strange, 
solitary character, self-made in career and, still 
more, in ideas. 

Bevin was a man without roots or background. 
Father unknown; left to fend for himself at the 
age of eight; never acquiring a craft or skill. 
He remained all his life a^asual labourer, ready 
to turn his hand to anythbg and without much 
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belief in the trained expert. An engine^river 
or a maker of precision-tools would never have 
challenged the bankers as ruthlessly as Bevin 
did at the time of the Macmillan Commission. 
He would have been taken in by them and 
assumed that, as experts, they knew what they 
were talking about. Bevin, the casual labourer, 
always knew better than the experts, and often 
with justification. But there were many things 
he did not know. He knew little or nothing of 
industrial England. Bristol, where he grew up, 
was an isolated pocket of urbanism in a rural 
sea; and cven,as a town it was a backwater in 
Bevin’s time. In a curious way, Bevin did not 
know anything about the Industrial Revolution. 
The transport and general workers whom he 
organised could all have existed just as well 
without it, except for the bus-drivers who 
depended on the internal-combustion engine. 
Bevin dealt with docks, and transport under¬ 
takings, with hotels and restaurants. He never 
dealt with factories or engineering-shops. Alan 
Bullock quotes Bevin’s favourite saying: “I like 
to create.” This was the one thing he never did. 
The members of his Unions were moving things 
about, not creating them. Even when Bevin 
drew up schemes for European co-operation, 
they were the dreams of a trader, not of a 
creator. There was something lacking in a 
Labour leader who knew a little of industry and 
nothing of the nonh of England. 

It is easy to sec what Bevin lacked. He lacked 
comradeship, the unconscious solidarity which 
the Labour movement represented. Of course 
there was plenty of spite and intrigue in the 
Labour movement, as I daresay there is even in 
the Church of Rome or the Communist Party. 
The pull of comradeship was strong all the same. 
That is why the open breach with MacDonald 
was such a misery and a torment in 1931. But 
not for Bevin. He always treated the Labour 
movement as his personal property. The mem¬ 
bers of his Union were for him “my people.” 
He did great things for them, but in the feudal 
way that a duke might look after his retainers. 
“Loyalty” was the great cause which Bevin 
preached; it is a feudal word. If anyone was 
disloyal—that is, went against Bevin—then no 
consideration of comradeship could save him. 
Ben Tillett was no doubt a tippling old bore 
when Bevin drove him out of the Presidency of 
the Union. All the same, no other Labour leader 
would have been so merciless. Lansbury and 
Bevin had worked together for years on the 
board of the Daily Hr-ald. Did this deter Bevin 
when he marched up to denounce Lansbury for 
hawking his conscience round the Labour move¬ 
ment? It did not. The delegates to the Confer¬ 
ence voted for Bevin and against Lansbury; but 
there was not one who, in his heart, would not 
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havalikcd to be Lansbury and none who wanted 
to be Bcvin. 

Bevin was solitary in another, even more sig¬ 
nificant way. He played politics by car, and 
with total disregard of ordinary patterns. He 
often displayed a dislike of intellectuals. This 
made him popular with the English upper 
classes who also dislike intellectuals; anci I 
suspect that Alan Bullock gets some pleasure 
from the way in which Bevin slammed the im- 

E ractical theorists. Yet Bevin was not really, to 
orrow his own phrase, a guileless practical man. 
He was a rival intellectual, playing the same 
game but with rules of his own. His mind ran 
over with cock-eyed ideas; and his rambling 
talk, if taken down, could have gone alongside 
Hitler’s Table Tal\ as an intellectual curiosity. 
Bevin could never have had a two-volume Life 
or won the admiration of the Foreign Office if 
he had stuck to trade-union organisation. It was 
his chaos of dynamic ideas which made him 
count in British politics. He saw things which 
his more humdrum colleagues missed. Often he 
saw aright. He appreciated earlier and more 
clearly than others the futility of a non-revolu¬ 
tionary General Strike; though it is fair to add 
that he saw through the General Strike more 
quickly because he had believed in it more pas¬ 
sionately. This was a typical intellectual’s 
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change of front which would not have disgraced 
Crossman: all for the General Strike one day, 
dead against it the next. Bevin transformed the 
emphasis of Trade Union action from strikes 
to negotiation; and no man used the new method 
to better effect. It is hardly an exaggeradon to 
say that Bevin laid the foundadons of the Wel¬ 
fare State. But, lacking a theory or any general 
conception, he left the Labour movement in the 
bewilderment over the Welfare State which still 
bedevils it. He prided himself on never reading 
a book. Perhaps he was lucky to escape Marx; 
but if he had read Williaip Morris, or even 
Ruskin, we should not now be in such con¬ 
fusion. 

Bevin had also the intellectual's consuming 
interest in foreign affairs. He became the 
appointed negotiator for the Trade Unions— 
Labour’s Foreign Secretary—as early as the 
Councils of Action in 1920. Again he played by 
car; and he played alone. Once more it was 
exchange of goods, access to raw materials, 
which interested him. These were the obsessions 
of a transport-man; and they produced strange 
results. Intellectuals said many silly things 
between the wars. Did any intellectual say any¬ 
thing sillier than this: “The old Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Empire was economically perhaps the 
soundest thing that existed' in Europe”? 
The Empire was a device by which Magyar 
landlords and German capitalists exploited 
oppressed populations; yet Bevin took it as his 
example in 1937. He was always dreaming of 
vast Free Trade areas, sometimes for the Com¬ 
monwealth, sometimes for Europe, without any 
thought how they contradicted each other. He 
once wrote to Cole: “Really, old man, look 
how you have boxed the compass.” In fact. Cole 
erred, if at all, from rigidity of principle; it was 
Bevin who boxed the compass at a moment’s 
notice, and, when he changed, everyone had to 
follow him. 

Bevin’s obsession with trade also made him 
exaggerate the efficacy of economic sanctions; 
just as he treated the League of Nations as the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union on a 
larger scale. His denunciation of Lansbury at 
the Labour Party Conference of 1935 was the 
highlight of Bevin’s pre-war career. Lansbury’s 
pacifism has been dismissed as impractical. Was 
Bevin’s line any better? This sane, practical man 
committed himself to the extraordinary proposi¬ 
tion that Baldwin’s Government could w; relied 
on to support the League of Nations against 
Mussolini. Lansbury seems a monument of 
common-sense in comparison to this. Bevin bat¬ 
tered down opposition. He won; he did not per¬ 
suade. Men feared him; some admired him. But 
few felt for him the affection that they felt for 
Arthur Henderson—a man of equally impec- 
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cable working<lass oririn, who rose as high but 
by less ruthless methods. Bevin had many great 
qualities. He had one great defect: nobody called 
him Uncle. 

A. J. P. Taylor 


Intellectual Communists 

Conunonism and British Intellectuals. By Neal 
Wood. Gollancz. 21s. 

“tt might be said that the raison d’etre of 

1 the Communist Party of Great Britain is 
the search for the breaking point of every 
intellectual in its midst.” This is one of Dr. 
Neal Wood’s conclusions in his competent, 
informative, yet rather flat account of Com¬ 
munism’s impact on British intellectuals. This 
breaking-point comes when respect for truth 
and human dignity reasserts iiscli; when millen¬ 
nial dreams and fraudulent abstractions are seen 
for what they arc. When this happens the myths 
woven by the Party bureaucrats (a minority of 
whom arc ex-intellcctuals themselves) become 
patently indecent. The new lines of Mr. R. P. 
butt or Mr. James Klugmann square too un¬ 
comfortably with the old: and the intellectual 
re-enters, through expulsion from the Party or 
by resignation, the less lunatic world of 
“bourgeois” fact. For some, as Dr. Wood re¬ 
calls, the Sovict-Nazi pact was the breaking- 
point; for others, the Soviet invasion of Finland. 
Yet others, having swallowed countless earlier 
atrocities, waited tor the Hungarian tragedy of 
1956. Even now, four years later, some intel¬ 
lectuals (Professors J. D. Bernal and Thomson, 
Drs. Cornforth, Dobb, and Arnold Kettle) 
remain whence all but they have fled—adorning 
the editorial board of Marxism Today, the Com¬ 
munist Party’s theoretical journal. 

These experiences—which neither Dr. Wood 
nor myself have ever shared—form a tragic- 
comic footnote to political history. For the Com¬ 
munist Party has never been a major force in 
our affairs—and the intellectuals which it 
recruits have never controlled it. Indeed the 
number of intellectuals prepared to lie for Stalin 
was never spectacularly high. Yet they were 
numerous enough, especially in the ’30s and 
'40s—and Dr. Wood’s story is an instructive but 
repulsive one. He deals in some detail with the 
more prominent cases—and dissects with special 
care the allegedly “red decade” of the ’30s. Here 
we have the whole familiar complex—the thin 
moods of the ’20s eroded by Fascism and depres¬ 
sion; scholars and scientists thirsting for 
“action;” an extended seed-bed of nihilism, self- 
hatred, and mock-heroics; the growing dis¬ 
illusion (underwritten by Harold Laski and the 


Webbs) with the ethos of liberalism; the sym¬ 
bolic, if temporary, hold of Communism upon 
a Toynbee, a Spender, and a Strachey. 

The sources of this episode arc clearly very 
varied. The intellectual and psychological attrac¬ 
tion of Marxism should not be discounted. Many 
stalwarts of the Lejt Boo\ Club imbibed and 
purveyed a pseudo-science of society; then, as 
now, there was a market for fake sociology. 
They also sought the best of two worlds— 
an ilite position in the Party plus an ecstatic 
union with the “masses.” They got the worst of 
both worlds—they never penetrated the Party’s 
ilite, and the “masses,” anyway, vCcrc not inter¬ 
ested in the Party. But the basic drive was the 
reaction to Fascism and depression. In other cir¬ 
cumstances the nihilism and self-hatred would 
have found more personal and less political 
channels. 

Dr. Wood pays especial attention to the public 
school and Oxbridge converts to Stalinism— 
young people impelled to the Party by liberal 
consciences or rebellious individualism. These 
people were really as few as they were conspicu¬ 
ous and they left no lasting mark on our political 
culture. Nor were they ever ideal Bolshevik 
material. It is true that several of them became 
Party overseers—not least Mr. Klugmann, whose 
varying assessments of Tito arc pleasingly re¬ 
corded by Dr. Wood. Messrs. Burgess and Mac- 
lean were of this same generation: they were to 
go far in the service of the State (and of the 
Party) before fleeing to Moscow. But the bulk 
of those with whom Dr. Wood is concerned (at 
least the non-scientists) were, by Bolshevik stan¬ 
dards, cast in a less heroic mould. The con¬ 
sciences which pushed them into the Party led 
them out again—they never made the Bolshevik 
grade, requiring as it did a zeal for moral 
ab.solutcs, a contempt for moral restraints, and 
an undying scorn for ordinary flesh-and-blood 
human beings. 

The scions of great Liberal houses whose 
doings Dr. Wood describes were perhaps less 
important than they believed. It is a pity that, 
through hack of data or excess of prudence. Dr. 
Wood did not widen his sample. There were 
other more significant circles at work—men and 
women of lower social status in universities other 
than Oxbridge, and a small, unpublicised, but 
influential group (including many Continental 
emigres) who were de facto Russian agents. This 
latter group did not always work within Party 
channels. (Many of its members were, for 
reasons of nationality, ineligible for membership 
of the British Party.) But it was in close contact 
with selected Party members in the universities 
—especially in London. Years later, in 1952, 
several members of .^this Comintern group 
perished in the “Slansky purge” in Prague. I 
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remember vividly the dismay this brought to 
several of their former British contacts, now 
ageing and padded by respectable jobs. 

Dr. Wood also underestimates the “front 
organisations” which the Parly promotes. These 
bodies arc far from negligible. The Association 
of Scientific Workers, for example, “whose 
apparatus at least since the beginning of the war 
has been in the hands of G>mmunists and sym¬ 
pathisers” is now 11,000 strong and its leadership 
interlocks with that of many other Communist- 
controlled societies. Yet Dr. Wood seems to feel 
that “from one standpoint the ‘front organisa¬ 
tion’ performs a definite service for British 
democracy ... it tends to prevent the complete 
estrangement of the Communist from society 
by providing a point of contact .with the non- 
Communist.” This is so general a remark that 
it may be true—now and again. More continu¬ 
ous is a far greater disservice to democracy— 
that of trumpeting and legitimising the narrow 
Party line. 

These blemishes do not destroy the merit of 
Dr. Wood’s enquiry. It has, of course, drawn 
the fire of the New Left scholastics, the Daily 
Worl{er, the Trotskyists, and Mr. A. J. P. 
Taylor. These authorities all agree that Dr. 
Wood lacks sympathy with Marxism—several of 
them abuse the Rockefeller Foundation for 
supporting him in his impious research. Much of 
this reaction, in the age of coexistence, is easy 
to understand. Many people, for excellent 
reasons, would prefer the subject to be forgotten. 
What is more—McCarthy’s ghost still walks, 
inhibiting any critical review of Communist 
strength or Marxist affiliations. Incipient 
fashions, indeed, make me wonder whether an¬ 
other such book might not be needed twenty 
years from now. For we may be on the verge 
of a significant, if limited, revival of “intel¬ 
lectual” Communi.sm. It might seem paradoxical 
for an “affluent society” to harbour such a 
revival—and, of course, it smacks of “McCarthy- 
ism” even to suggest it I Yet there are straws in 
the wind too obvious to ignore. Political atti¬ 
tudes are slow to change—mut a new universe 
of discourse and action is already emerging. 
Central to this new phase arc the expansion of 
Soviet power, the real or reputed changes in 
Soviet society, and the decline of the Labour 
Party here at home. Our neo-Marxists (if not the 
Communist Party itself) already sense the oppor¬ 
tunities this phase may provide. How many 
young men will hedge their bets—more out of 
opportunism than through nihilism or self-hate? 
Before they do so, let them browse in the pages 
of this book. If they mark its lesson, they might 
preserve Dr. Wood from writing its sequel. 

Julius Gould 
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L ooking to the future, the curse of the 
f world is European militarism,” the Ameri¬ 
can General Tasker Bliss remarked at the end 
of the First World War. It was a view that was 
a central part of Wilsonian thinking about the 
peace settlement; and it survived into the 
Second World War. “Our own objectives arc 
clear,” President Roosevelt said in his message 
to Congress on January dth, 194^'. “The objec¬ 
tive of smashing the militarism imposed by war 

lords upon their enslaved people-” Professor 

Vagts was clearly inspired oy sentiments of this 
kind when he set out in the 1930s to try and 
define this “militarism” which liberals and 
socialists of all kinds had been consistently de¬ 
nouncing for the past century. But one cannot 
help feeling that, as he worked, the subject of 
his study eluded him, and that, instead of being 
a single entity that could be convcftiently 
attacked and slain, “Militarism” turned out to 
be the name somewhat misleadingly applied to 
a number of different complicated historical and 
social situations. Like many historians who try 
to write the history of an abstract noun. Pro¬ 
fessor Vagts finds himself recording a number 
of concrete particular cases. 

At the start of his book he realised the diffi¬ 
culty of the task he had set himself, and he 
makes a distinction between “militarism” and 
“the military way.” The latter is “marked by a 
primary concentration of men and materials on 
winning ^cific objectives of power with the 
utmost efficiency.” Militarism, on the other 
hand, is unlimited in its scope: “it may per¬ 
meate all society and become dominant over all 
industry and arts.... Militarism displays the 
qualities of caste and cult, authority and belief.” 
'The distinction is a valid one; yet it is hard to 
work out in practice, and, inaecd. Dr. Vagts 
soon tacitly abandons it. 

There are only a few societies, and then only 
for brief periods, which are militaristic in his 
sense. (The most interesting perhaps is Japan 
before and during the Second \Vorld War, 
which fulfils nearly all Professor Vagts’ criteria, 
and which he might have made more of.) Even 
the most often quoted example of “militarism,” 
Prussia, was never wholly a military state. It 
was certainly a society which displayed the 
Qualities of caste; its traditions were certainly 
tne object of cult, especially among those who 
did not feel themselves to belong to the military 
caste. Yet Prussian militarism never became 
“dominant over all industry and arts;” and the 
cult of an efficient civilian bureaucracy was as 
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strong an element in die Prussian tradition as 
the cult of the Army. The drama of German 
history lies not only in the relations between 
the Army and the State in Prussia, but in the 
interaction between the old Prussian military 
caste and the new industrialists. 

It will be dilEcult for future writers of German 
history to understand [Walter Rathenau once 
wrote] how in our time two class systems could 
Mnetrate each other; the first is a survival of the 
feudal system, the second the capitalist’ class 

stem-But it will strike him as even odder 

at the newly arisen capitalist order had first to 
contribute to the strengthening of the feudal 
order. 

An interpretation of Prussian and German his¬ 
tory and society in terms of the conflict of class 
and the clash of economic interests makes more 
sense than an attempt to explain it in terms 
of “militarism” alone. 

However, even if Dr. Vagts does not succeed 
in isolating “militarism” as an entity or in 
wholly carrying through his initial distinction, 
his book contains a great deal of interesting mis¬ 
cellaneous information for anyone willing to 
persevere through its ill-printed and cumbrously 
written pages. (Perhaps, however, now that 
German-American has become a standard aca¬ 
demic dialect, we should stop complaining and 
accept it as suck; More important, this book 
also raises a number of crucial questions about 
the effect on society of war and preparation for 
war. Professor Vagts had finished his book 
before the Second World War, and he has 
firmly refused to make any major changes in it, 
or to speculate about contemporary problems of 
military-civilian relations. He realised that the 
totalitarian systems of our time, however much 
they may depend on traditional military quali¬ 
ties of discipline and obedience, and however 
concerned they may be with the preparation for 
war, arc deeply different from the “militaristic” 
societies of the past, and in many ways opposed 
to them. In Russia, Stalin was determined to 
insist on civil control over the army, and the 
purge of military leaders was a typical feature 
of his regime. In Germany it was members of 
the Prussian military caste who provided the 
only serious, if belated, resistance to Hitler. And 
to-day in many parts of the world it is tbc tradi¬ 
tional military figures who often seem to offer 
the only safeguard of civilian, non-military 
values. In France, General de Gaulle came to 
power, with the support of much of the Left, 
as the last hope for democratic constitutional 
liberties. In Pakistan, Turkey and elsewhere, it 
is the army that claims to be saving the country 
fronEt oppression and corruption; and in some 
cases, at least, it is as good as its word. 
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These developments arc only possible because 
the traditional role of the army—that of Bghting 
foreign wars—hardly exists any longer. Armies 
can still be used for repressing disorder at home; 
they can still be used for lighting colonial wars, 
and, indeed, it is only the latter that still pro¬ 
vide an opportunity for traditional “militarism,” 
as French experience in Indo-China and Algeria 
shows. In general, however, as far as the Great 
Powers arc concerned, nuclear strategy and the 
threat of world-annihilation have produced a 
situation in which “war is too serious a matter 
to be left to generals.” Dr. Vagts has an interest¬ 
ing section on the gradual acceptance by the 
generals, often reluctantly, of new and ever more 
devastating methods of warfare. When, as a 
French officer put it before the First World 
War, “the immediate object of fighting is 
to kill, and to go on killing until there is 
nothing left to kill,” then there is no front line 
any more, no distinction between soldier and 
civilian. This was already demonstrated in the 
Second World War, when the civilians in the 
cities often suffered more than the armed forces; 
and with this change of emphasis much of the 
moral ascendancy of the fighting man vanished. 
In the next war the role of the professional may 
well be over in the four minutes between the 
warning and the explosion. 

The dancers of “mimtarism” are less acute the 
greater the dangers of war. The initial decision 
to launch a nuclear attack is more disastrous 
and irrevocable than the measures of mobilisa¬ 
tion and troop-movements which are the pre¬ 
lude to traditional wars. It must therefore lie a 
political decision and can only be taken by the 
political leaders in the U.S.A. or in Russia— 
though presumably it will not be long before 
dc Gaulle is also in a position to decide. (As the 
British political leaders of both parties are un- 
.nble to make up their minds what sort of 
weapons they want, they may be fortunate 
enough to avoid the responsibility for war.) 
This, in turn, has led to an extreme sensitivity 
among the American public and, still more, 
among America’s allies, about the control of the 
fateful decision. The result has been the curious 
spectacle of a nation asking to be reassured that 
the President knows about the flight of every 


reconnaissance plane, and of a government un¬ 
certain whether to lie about its espionage activi¬ 
ties or whether to produce an elaborate and 
priggish moral justification of them. 

“Armies exist to serve the policies of states,” 
de Gaulle has laid down. It is in fact rarely that 
states have existed to serve the policies of armies, 
as Professor Vagts’ definition seems to imply. 
The danger has rather been that military 
decisions are taken which have political conse¬ 
quences that arc unforeseen or unintended. The 
&hlicflcn plan, for example, by requiring the 
passage of a German aiyny through Belgium, 
was bound to bring England into the First 
World War against Germany. The Russian 
General Staff in 1914, by arranging their mobi¬ 
lisation in such a way that it had to occur simul¬ 
taneously on the German and Austrian frontiers 
of Russia, removed the last chance of localising 
the war. General Gamelin, by planning for a 
wholly defensive war, obliged the French 
government to betray their allies in Eastern 
Europe. Such political consequences .follow 
when governments do not have a clear enough 
policy and when they are uncertain about the 
objectives which they want their military 
advisers to secure, so that the professionals arc 
left to “get on with it” without direction. 

Wars occur either because, like the Second 
World War, they were deliberately planned, or 
because, as in the case of the First World War, 
governments are confused about the aims and 
the consequences of their actions. It may be that, 
as we arc still often assured, the Russians arc 
deliberately planning the Third World War, in 
which case there is little we can do about it, 
since they must know the cost and the conse¬ 
quences already. It might even be, though the 
evidence seems against it, that the Americans 
are preparing a “preventive war,” as the Rus¬ 
sians believe. There is, however, more danger 
of a war starting by accident than by design, 
the result of a lack of political direction or even, 
it may be, of a mechanical flaw or psychological 
lapse. And if the Third and Last War starts by 
mistake we may well regret that the technolo¬ 
gist and the machine have replaced the humane, 
intelligent and even gentlemanly, militarists of 
Dr. Vagts’ pages. 


James Joll 
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“ Palestine Regained ” 

I OKEAD to think what a few more “agonising 
reappraisals" by Mr. Crossman of his attitude 
towards the Palestine question will produce in the 
way of incrca^d misrepresentation of the Arab case 
and the facts of history. For if Mr. Crossman did 
go through any spiritual agony in this matter, he 
certainly suffered to no purpose, seeing that he came 
out by the same door as in he went, except for 
learning something of the Zionist technique of 
ignoring or distorting unpalatable facts. 

In his article "Palestine Regained” (a distortion 
is already present in the title) in your July issue, 
Mr. Crossman argues that Arab opposition to the 
Jewish National Home, and even Arab nationalism 
in general, came after and not before the Balfour 
Deaaration; and that even in the 1920’s Britain 
might have been able to establish a Jewish majority 
in Palestine had there been "a Government in West¬ 
minster conscious of its Imperial destiny”—a some¬ 
what extraordinary phrase to issue from Mr. Cross¬ 
man’s sociali.st pen I In expre.ssing this conclusion 
Mr. Crossman astonishingly ignores: (i) that when 
Herzl tried to “sell” the National Home to Sultan 
Abdul Hamid in ihc 1890’s, or rather to buy it 
from him (for he offered Jewish financial help to a 
bankrupt Ottoman Empire in return), even that 
notorious monarch, who was not noted for excessive 
love of his Arab subjects, adamantly refused to 
allow large-scale Jewish settlement in Palestine, 
conveying to Herzl the following message: "I can¬ 
not alienate a single square foot of land, for it is 
not mine but my people’s; let the Jews keep their 
millions. If my Empire is dismembered they will 
perhaps receive Palestine gratis. But it must be our 
corpse that they cut up; I cannot agree to vivi¬ 
section;” (2) that the opposition of the Palestine 
Arabs to the growth of Jewish settlements in 
Palestine was becoming active before 1914—the 
national opposition of a people to foreign settle¬ 
ments in their land even before the settlers claimed 
statehood and provoked political resistance; (3) that 
Arab nationalism as a political movement started 
long before 1914 and that in 1916 (a year before 
the Balfour Declaration) the leaders of the Arab 
nationalists had concluded an agreement with 
Britain whereby they undertook to revolt against 
Turkey and help in the British campaign in 
Palestine in return for a promise of independence 
in a territory which, on any honest reading of the 
text, included Palestine, as the Arabs certainly 
thought it did; (4) that Allenby’s proclamation to 
the people of Palestine publishea in Jerusalem 
towards the end of 1917 (after the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion) contained no official reference to the Jewish 
National Home and that the Declaration was not 
published or even alluded to in any public function 


in Palestine during the whole of 1918 and 1919— 
obviously because the British Government knew all 
along, contrary to Mr. Crossman’s assertion, that 
the Declaration would incur Arab hostility; (5) that 
as soon as the Arabs knew of the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion their leaders were alarmed, protested, sought 
assurances from the British Government that the 
rights of the Arab people of Palestine (nearly 90 
per cent of the country’s total population) would 
not be molested, and were given such assurances, 
which temporarily deceived some of the Arab 
leaders but did not allay the fears of the Palestine 
Arabs; (6) that the late Dr. Weizmann speaking on 
April 27th, 1918, tried to allay these fears by saying 
“all fears expressed openly or secretly by the Arabs 
that they arc to be ousted from their present position 
are due either to a fundamental misconception of 
Zionist aims or to the malicious misrepresentations 
of our common enemies;” (7) that when the Ameri¬ 
can King-Crane Commission visited Palestine and 
Syria during the sitting of the Peace Conference in 
1918 to a.sccrtain the wishes of the people, it 
reported tliat “Anti-Zionist feeling in Palestine and 
Syria is intense and not lightly to be flouted. 
No British officer consulted by the Commissioners 
believed that the Zionist programme could be car¬ 
ried out except by force of arms... that of itself 
is evidence of a strong sense of injustice of the 
Zionist programme on the part of the non-jewish 
population in Palestine. Decisions requiring armies 
to carry out arc sometimes necessary but they arc 
surely not gratuitously to be taken in the interests 
of injustice;” (8) the first serious Arab riots in 
Palestine against Zionism took place in 1921 and 
the Haycraft Commission sent by the British 
Government to investigate the causes reported that 
“the leaders of Arab opinion not only make no 
secret of what they think, but they carry on a politi¬ 
cal campaign. In this campaign, however, the people 
participate with the leaders because they feel that 
their political and national interests are identical." 

So much for Mr. Crossman’s major fallacy. But 
there arc many others which cannot be allowed to 
pass unchallenged: (i) his uncritical acceptance of 
the Zionist conception of a “return” to Palestine 
by immigrant Jews largely unrelated to the Hebrew 
population of Biblical times, 2,000 years after a 
Jewish state had ceased to exist in Palestine and 
1,300 years after the country had become Arab in 
every sense of the word; (2) his equally uncritical 
acceptance of the Zionist argument that to have 
denied the Jews statehood in Palestine in the 20th 
century would have been a greater injustice than 
forcing a Jewish state on the natural and lawful 
owners of the country and dispossessing them of it; 
(3) his implied representation of the Arabs as 
“aborigines,” the conquest of whose country would 
have been accepted a few decades earlier as justified 
in the interests of civilisation; (4) his interpretation 
of the pro-Arab attitude of the majority of the 
British administrators in Palestine—an interpreta¬ 
tion which completely ignores the possibility that 
this attitude may have been born of an outraged 
sense of justice and moral disapproval of what the 
British Government (albeit not as fully conscious of 
its “Imperial destiny” as Mr. Crossman may have 
wished) was ordering them to do in Palestine. In 
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any case the attitude of the British administrators 
on the spot availed the Arabs naught against Ac 
policy of Whitehall. It was as impotent as the sym¬ 
pathy of the warders in a prison wiA a person 
wrongfully condemned by the State and eventually 
executed. 

Edward Atitah 

Embassy o/ the Republic of Iraq, 

London 


Mr. r. h. s. crossman, in his article ‘‘Palestine 
Regained" in your July issue, makes some references 
to parallels between the Irish Revolution and con¬ 
temporary Colonial Revolutions. Some of these 
parallels arc of considerable interest. It is all the 
more unfortunate that Mr. Crossman should pre¬ 
face them by a misleading and emotional descrip¬ 
tion of the Irish Revolution itself in the following 
words: 

Tbt tfjjtte pumm for Coioniat Rftti/Mtion wat fstabbsbtd iromraUj 
tnoHpb, bj a Luroptan ptpp/t^ tbi Insb, The first of tbs ttrroruti, parttsaes, 
or iiadtrs rtsutam—ebifbtvrr yon likt to fail 1 /—»aj Mr, dt 
VaUra, In many prmont wart einiians bad nshted tmtformtd armiet^ but 
no out hadxionfitd fbtm as gntrrtHas and rtroluUonarkt. ^orld opinion stitl 
regardid war at a mathr for profsssioikdt. Do Vahragot rid of tbt Bntitb 
by intonraging Irish cmtiant to shoot Drifttb to/ditrs m tbt bask and to bum 
tbtm sdm m tbt bomttt when tbn ntrt tlttping, Ht btfauto world 
publk o^nitm trot mort tbosktd by British opprtttion than it was by Irish 
atrofitus. 

At the present time, when there arc many reasons 
to hope tnat Anglo-Irish relations may be entering 


into a and hapmer phase, it is regrettable that 
any resronsible English writer should use language 
of Ais kind, very reminiscent—to Irish reader*—of 
the language used by the most jingo section of Ae 
popular British press in the pericM 1919-21. It is 
quite understandable that such language Aould 
have been used at that time. The reason for using 
it now is not so clear. 

Mr. Crossman, who writes as if Mr. dc Valera 
had been an irresponsible terrorist leader, ignores 
the historical fact that Ae majority of the demo¬ 
cratically elected representatives of the Irish people 
seceded from the Parliament of the United King¬ 
dom in 1919, declared the independence of Ireland, 
summoned British troops t<f withdraw and, on their 
refusing to do so, adopted a policy of armed con¬ 
flict. The ‘‘Irish Civilians," of whom Mr. Cross- 
man speaks, were soldiers carrying out the man¬ 
date or what the great majority of the Irish people 
regarded as the Irish Parliament. They had behind 
them, therefore, a moral force uncon testable by 
any democrat: as great a moral force as any soldiers 
anywhere had ever had. The meAods u.scd were Ac 
customary methods of guerilla fighting. Nor, of 
course, is it true to .say, as Mr. Crossman docs, 
Aat “in many previous wars civilians had resisted 
uniformed armies but no one had glorified them as 
guerillas and revolutionaries." The very word 
“guerilla" reminds us of the Spanish partisans in 
tlie Peninsular wars who have in fact been rightly 
glorified as heroes both in Spanish and British 


- Privileged Opinions - 

1 don't want to be optimistic, but I thinks it is clear that British understanding of America has 
been making some good progress of late. As recently as the sqjo’s, Englishmen who understood 
American life and literature were a good deal rarer than those who could describe, say, the 
civilisation of ancient Egypt. 

The war-time influx of G.I.s gave some illumination, but war-time conditions are never 
suitable for quiet thinking, and the real work has been done by fifteen years of dollar-exchanged 
visits and travel scholarships. Now that so many thousands of Englishmen have travelled and 
studied in America, we have enough material for an understanding; the problem is to put that 
material into some sort of order. 

"The American Imagination" is a collection of essays contributed to a special number of The 

Times Literary Supplement last winter _ The book is a capable and useful co-ordinating fob. 

It isn't perfect, of course: there are some gaps (e.g. no article on American literary criticism) and 
some essays that fall too far below the general standard {the incredible viece on advertising, for 
instance, with its conclusion that "The imagination which has gone into the creation of advertising 
is well employed"). Neither is it free from modishness, the Original Sin of smart metropolitan 
journalism. Nevertheless, the essential clues, and much of the essential information, are here..., 
If you want to begin thinking seriously about American civilisation, this book could be your 
starting-point. Not that it has escaped, or will escape, vigorous criticism. Already the attack has 
been sounded by the ebullient Mr. Leslie Fiedler, of Montana University, in the March issue of 
Encounter —an Anglo-American magazine that would itself have been an impossibility in the 

thirties. Mr. Fiedler is a critic I never miss reading _ He begins with the routine American 

grumble about The Times TJterary Supplement —T.L.S. writers are snobbish mandarins, they 
encourage their readers to undervalue American scholarship, etc., etc. 

Frankly, I am getting a little tired of hearing about how the T.L.S. hurts American feelings. 
Why don't they stop reading it, if it hurts so much?... As for protests, the best and most telling 
have in any case come, as they should come, from our side. Did Mr. Fiedler not read Mr. Frank 
Kermode’s remarks on what he called "that band of lawless anonyms who air their privileged 
opinions weekly in the T.L.S.?" Evidently not.... This waste of adrenalin is a pity, because 
Mr. Fiedler does have some good things to say {his account of the morality behind rigged T.V. 
Quiz shows is excellent), and can help, in certain ways, to straighten out distortions. 

JOHN WAtN, ilPTHB OBSERVER (17 July) 
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tradition. It it not tnie,m Mr. Crossmaif implies, 
that the Irish habitually and by preference shot 
British troops in the back, nor did Mr. de Valera 
or anyone else encourage Irish civilians or soldiers 
to burn British soldiers alive in the houses where 
they were sleeping. It is true that the war, like all 
wars, was cruel. As is usual in guerilla wars, the 
occupying forces, being unable to deal effectively 
with their elusive enemy, took reprisals a^nst the 
civilian population indiscriminately and against 
prisoners. This policy, in Ireland, was carried out 
mainly by the Black and Tans and among the^most 
notorious examples of such excesses were the 
murders of the Mayors of Cork and Limerick and 
the burning oiCork City by the Black and Tans. 

It would be easy to make a more extended reply 
but it serves no useful purpose, cither for Britain 
or Ireland, to polemicise on these matters now. I 
hope that Mr. Crossman, on reflection, will be of 
the same opinion. 

V. Iremongex 
Cdiawl/tr 

Irish Embassy, 

London 


. .. and a Reply 

I AM grateful to the authors of these letters. Taken 
together, they illustrate very characteristically the 
pitfalls in the path of anyone who tries to make an 
independent reappraisal of the Palestine problem. 

First, Mr. iremotiger. Although 1 should have 
known better, the arrival of a semi-official protest 
from the Eire Embassy in I.x>ndon came as a sur¬ 
prise. Quite wrongly, I had assumed that Irishmen 
would not be dis^cased by my description of their 
revolution as "the classic pattern for colonial 
revolutions.” But no. Though Mr. Iremonger 
admits that the war waged against the British 
oppressor was cruel, he rebukes me on the ground 
that I write "as if Mr. de Valera had been an 
irresponsible terrorist leader.” It is strange that an 
Eire diplomat should fail to have observed how 
every revolutionary leader is dubbed "an irrespon¬ 
sible terrorist”—until he has overthrown the estab¬ 
lished order imposed by the foreign power against 
which he is fighting. But I must not blame Mr. 
Iremonger, for I have failed to realise an equally 
obvious truth. Once independence has been 
achieved, the “irresponsible terrorist" normally 
becomes part of a new national Establishment and 
feels embarrassed by his own irresponsible past. 
But, despite Mr. Iremonger, I shall continue to 
believe that, if Mr. de Valera himself were to read 
my article, he would not only accept its analysis 
but appreciate its irony. 

Finally, I can only tell Mr. Atiyah that I was not 
unaware of those planks in the Arab platform 
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which he selects for hurling at me ail over again. 
I too have read The Arab Awalfming and learnt 
from this wonderful book that there was an Arab 
61 itc in 1914 who dreamt of liberating their people 
and giving them independence in a united Arab 
republic. But their influence was negligible; and 
I am surely right in stating that Arab nationalism 
became a mass movement only after 1917. 

R. H. S. Cxossman 

London 


Censorship 

I HAVE now left the Censorship Board to take up 
the post mentioned by Mr. Derek Hill in his article 
in your July issue and for the “base” motive he was 
good enough to impute to me. (Incidcnully the 
British Film Producers’ Association cannot have 
formed too low an opinion of my work in the cen¬ 
sorship field to have entrusted me with the entire 
direction of their affairs I) 

It is therefore inappropriate for me to reply in 
any detail to Mr. Hill’s article and I understand 
that this has in any event been capably done by 
my successor, Mr. Trevelyan. 

I may, however, be allowed perhaps to mention 
two points. 

1. Mr. Hill states that two out of four films. La 
Ronde, Le Plaisir, Gervaise, and Baby Doll, were in 
fact cut, despite assurances that "X" films would, 
wherever possible, be left bee of censorship. La 
Ronde and Baby Doll were, of course, uncut (hardly 
suggesting an illiberal censorship with a 1913 atti¬ 
tude), Gervaise suffered one cut only in one scene— 
but which is the other film alleged to have been 
cut? Le Plaisir} Here are the facts. The film was 
cut by the distributors for showing at the Edin¬ 
burgh Film Festival (where the Board’s Certificate 
is not required), because they thought that certain 
scenes might be unacceptable to the public. When 
the film was subsequently submitted to the Board 
for censorship, the Board made it a condition of the 
issue of their Certificate that all the cuts which had 
been made should be reinstated. 

2. Mr. Hill, referring to the Board’s opposition 
to a projected film based on Michael Croft’s novel, 
Spare the Rod (an opposition that never at any time 
existed, we only stipulated an "X" Certificate), 
quotes in detail comments made by me personally 
to Michael Croft, defending the Board’s action. Not 
only did I not make the comments quoted, but I 
have never had the pleasure of meeting or speaking 
to Mr. Croft. 

May I leave your readers to assess from the above 
two illustrations the general reliability of the 
remainder of Mr. Hill’s article? 

London 


Arthur Watkins 
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General Editor A. NORMAN JEFFARES 
Advisory Editors DAVID DAICHES 
C. P. SNOW 

Writers and Critics is a new paperback series 
designed for ali those interested In modern and 
especially contemporary literature, American, 
British and European. Up-to-date, concise and 
above all readable, each volume In the series 
deals with one important writer, giving a first- 
class introduction to his work. 

The series will cover a wide range of writers, 
both conservative and controversial. The 
authors of the Individual volumes are for the 
most part well-known and each has a particular 
interest in the writer whom he discusses. 

The books are being published in groups of 
four, twice yearly, in March and September. 
The first four titles are now available on 
19th September, I960. 

EZRA POUND 
G. S. Fraser 

HENRY JAMES 
D. W. Jefferson 

ROBERT GRAVES 
J. M. Cohen 

WALLACE STEVENS 
Frank Kermode 

Price 3 s 6 d each 

OLIVER AND BOYD 

Twecddale Court 14 High Street Edinburgh I 


AUTHORS 


Arthur Koestler’s articles on Yoga and Zen 
[Encounter, Aug. and Oct.] arc included in his new 
book, The Lotus and the Robot, which Hutchinson 

is publishing shortly_ William Sansom’s most 

recent books arc The Loving Eye, Icicle in the Sun 
and The Cautious Hearr.... Colin Madimes, 
whose previous contributions to Encounter include 
“Hamlet and the Ghetto” (May, i960) and “In 
September” (August, I959^has published two novels 
in the last two years— Mr. Love and Justice and 
Absolute Beginners.... Michael Hamburger is a 
well-known literary critic and txict. His latest books 
arc Reason and Energy and The Dual Site.... 

J. R. Richards is Executive Editor of the Archi¬ 
tectural Review and author of the Penguin book. 
An Introduction to Modem Architecture. . . . 
Edward Seidensticker, whose last contribution to 
Encounter was “On Trying to Translate Japanese” 
(August, 1958), lives in Tokyo.... Ulli Beier 
teaches at the University of Ibadan, Nigeria, and is 
editor of Blacl{^ Orpheus, the West African literary 
review.... 

Peter Willmott and Michael Young are well- 
known English sociologists associated with tlic 
Institute of Community Studies.... 

Hans MeyerhofT is Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of California.... Julius Gould is on 
the Faculty of the London School of Economics.... 
James Joll is a member of St. Anthony’s College, 
Oxford. 

Henry Popkin writes us about his contribution on 
"The Angio-Jewish Writer” whieh we published in 
the May Encounter: “My more proper identifica¬ 
tion is that I am at present Fulbright Lecturer in 
American Literature at the University of Clermont- 
Ferrand. In the United Stares, I teach in the Eng¬ 
lish department of New York University.” 


The editorial and business offices of Encounter are at 
35 Haymarkct, London S.W.i. A stamped addressed 
envelope (English stamp) or international reply 
coupons should accompany mss, otherwise they cannot 
be returned. For subsenption details please see page i. 

Encounter is published by Martin Sedter & 
Warburg Ltd., 7 John Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.I. 
for THE Congress k)B Cultural Freedom, 104 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris 8, France, pkesident or 
THE executive committeb: Denis de Rougemont. 
secretary-general: Nicolas Nabokov. 

The views expressed in the pages of Encounter are to 

be attributed to the writers, not the sponsors 
-- 

MAJOR AND niNTSD IN GREAT BRITAIN BY 
WnUAM CLOWES AND SONS, UNITED, LONDON AND BBCCUE 






WINTER HOLIDAYS 

1960/61 

IT’S IN THE WINTER WHEN YOU MOST NEED A HOLIDAY. 
HERE IS YOUR CHANCE TO ESCAPE FROM RAIN AND FOG TO 
CRISP MOUNTAIN AIR or TO WARMER CLIMATES 

WINTERSPORTS 
WINTER SUNSHINE ft CRUISES 
CHRISTMAS PARTiei 

For Holiday Literature or Business Travel contact: ERNA LOW 

(E.T,) 47 Old Brompton Road 
London, S.W.7. 

Kensington 0911 and 8881 


The best weathercock 
of the wind of charge 
is the fortnightly 


CENTRAL AFRICAN 
EXAMINER 


It has A NEW LOOK, A NEW 
PRICE, A NEW APPROACH 

Annual subscription {Air Service only) 

£2 los. 6 months £1 58 . 

Please send cheque to 
The Circulation Manager 
CENTRAL AFRICAN EXAMINER 
F.O. Box 2597, Salisbury, Rhodesia 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 

• 

ROBERT BURNS FELLOWSHIP 

The above Fellowship in the University of 
Otago is open to any New Zealand writer of 
imaginative literature (including autobio¬ 
graphy, biography and literary criticism), 
whether resident in New Zealand or, for the 
time being, overseas. The Fellowship is tenable 
for one year (with the possibility of renewal 
for one further year) at a stipend not less than 
the minimum salary of a university lecturer 
(£ 1 , 2 S 0 p.a.). The Fellow must reside in 
Dunedin. Arrangements (varying according 
to the circumstances of (he Fellow and the 
place from which he comes) can be made for 
assistance with travelling expenses. He will be 
offered a room at the University; he may be 
requested but will not be required to lecture, 
his main task being to carry on his own writing. 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application are available from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.l, or from the Registrar, 
University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Applications close in New Zealand and London 
on 31 st October 1960 . 






The Metamorphosis 
of the Gods 

ANDRE MALRAUX 


Edmund Wilson has written of The Voices of Silence : “ It is hard 
to judge really brilliant books which may dazzle, deafen and stun 
when they explode under our noses. ... I have finally been 
brought to the conclusion that this is one of the really great books 
of our time.” This new volume is of the same calibre, e^mining 
in some four hundred pages, the history of art from ancient times 
until the Renaissance, from the point of view of man as “maker 
of Gods ”, and is an examination of his ceaseless struggle 
to impose his own image on the absolute. 


14s black and white illustrations^ 
30 full colour platesy 8 sepia plates. 

October '3rd. £7. los. 
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du MAURIER 

in the 

famous red box 
and you will get 
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filter tip cigarettes 
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Twenty Exceptional 
Virginia Cigarettes for 4f I 
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Guinness 

Sports & Pastimes 


C ricket is a sport that Is 
played only by the British 
Umpire. You cannot have a 
fowl at cricket, only a duck. 

S OCCER & RTTOGER are played 
in a muddy field or football 
pool. In Rugger you use youp 
hands as well as your feet, but 
if you use your teeth it causes a 
scrimmage. It is always advisable 
to kick oif with a Guinness. 
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Down in one at the 

T he ETON WALL GAME Is 
a Public School sport, 11 is 
played with a pancake In 
a muddy hold. 

D arts on the other hand, 
is a Public House sport. 
You always flnish on a 
double Guinness. 

You use a Jack at bowls just 
as you do in motoring. 


polo h only played 
by cHukka sahibs 


H ockey is played m a 
muddy field. Often by 
girls. You are not allowed 
to raise your elbow at 
Hockey so Guinness drinkers 
have to do this after the game 
is over. 



Dart Meet in Devon 


Wherever you go you get 

Guinness 

It’s a wonderful country! 


G.E.)4n.A 
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The Strangled Cry 


A Literature of Reaction 


A LITERATURE is neither the worse nor 
the better for being reactionary: that 
depends on what it is reacting against. 
In this case, however, the reaction cuts deep. 
For the literature to be discussed is not only, 
and in the end not even principally, a reaction 
against the values of present day Communism; 
it is also a reaction against five hundred years 
of rationalism and empiricism; against, in short, 
the enlightenment. That is its scandal, and its 
power. 

The literature har.^ exercised, and exercises, an 
immense influence. From one point of view it is 
the social and political literature of our day. It 
is voluminous; it appears in a score of lan¬ 
guages; it ranges from books which on the sur¬ 
face have no connection with public affairs to 
works of overt political polemics. Indeed it has 
by now so formed the intellectual climate of the 
West that many people may rcg.ird the subject 
as closed. But to do .so is still to suppose that 
what is at issue is merely a reaction against Com¬ 
munism. In fact what is at stake goes far deeper 
than that. I have cho.sen only four authors, and 
five books, as examples. So drastic a procedure 


These "Four Studies" are of Arthur Koestler, 
George Orwell, Whittaker Chambers, and 
Boris Pasternak^. The author is not only, as he 
says, "a politician" {Labour M.P. for West 
Dundee and formerly Secretary of State for 
War) but also a well-\noum economist and 
critic. In the ’thirties he published {and with 
a considerable impact on a whole Anglo- 
American generation) the coming struggle 
FOR POWER and the menace of fascism. In the 
'fifties two volumes of his major new wor^ 
have appeared—cxmTtuposLAKY capitalism and 
the end of empire. 


may serve to emphasise those aspects of the litera¬ 
ture with which alone I am competent to deal. 
Since I am by trade a politician those arc its 
specifically political aspects. 

Such an approach involves a paradox at the 
outset. For this is an anti-political literature: it 
turns away from the public towards the private 
life. How then can it be said to have specifically 
political features? But the rejection of politics is 
itself a politic.aI programme. To despair is also 
to act. 


I. Europe 

I N THE Spring of 1941, I was serving as the 
Adjutant, or maid-of-all-work, of No. 87 
Fighter Squadron of the Royal Air Force, at 
that time stationed near Bath. One day a pilot 
opened the door of the Mess and .said, with dis¬ 
interest, “Someone to see the Adjutant.” There 
entered the rumpled, battle-dressed figure of 
Private Koestler of the Pioneer Corps, surely one 
of the oddest men ever to dig a British latrine. 

He was a member of that unpardonably bril¬ 
liant Hungarian emigration which has peopled 
the universities, the publishing houses, the 
laboratories, and the authors’ societies of the 
West. Why this particular little country should 
have become, as it were, radioactive and have 
thrown off thc.se stimulating, if irritant, human 
particles is unknown. But it did so. For what 
Europe as a whole is to the world, namely some¬ 
thing small, intelligent, aggravating, and in¬ 
dispensable, Central Europe is to Europe. In 
turn, what Central Europe is to Europe, Hun¬ 
gary is to Central Europe: and finally, perhaps, 
what Hungary is to Central Europe, Arthur 
Koestler is to Hungary. 

Since his emigration, Koestler has wandered 
round the world, trailing an aura of novels, 
3 
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equations, amours, alcohol, and quarrels. On 
the second time round, and after abandoning it 
on the first round in deep disgust, he has appar¬ 
ently re-settled in England. But he has not done 
so, we may be sure, because he has a high 
opinion of that country. It will be rather because 
he may have come to feel that just as Churchill 
characterised democracy as the “worst system 
of government in the world, except the others” 
so England is the worst country in the world to 
live in, except the others. 

In the spiing of igqi, Kocsller’s reputation, 
already considerable, had just been made world¬ 
wide by the publication of Darkness at Noon. 
It will also be recalled that the situation of 
Britain was at that time unrelaxcd. We met as 
humble members of the armed forces of the only 
considerable power which was still withstanding 
Hitler, who was then in uneasy alliance with 
Russia. Although Darf^ness at Noon had been 
published some months before, I had only just 
read it. It might have been supposed that I 
should have been, at that time, in a receptive 
mood for the main anti-Communist manifesto 
of the day. (In some resjx;cts the book is a mani¬ 
festo rather than a novel.) But it was not ,so; I 
still had strong inhibitions to reading this kind 
of book about Russia. 

Even if I had read such books, I shoulil not 
have believed them, I should probably have put 
them down without finishing them I would have 
known that, in the war hetween Capitalism and 
Communism, books are wea|)<ins, and like all 
.serviceable weapons, loaded .., the fever with 
which I decided to read my first anii Communist 
bfK)k. I mean fever quite literally; and furtive¬ 
ness as if I was committing an unpardonable sin, 
as I was. For the fact that I had voluntarily 
opened the book could mean only one thing; I 
bad begun to doubt. {WChambers) 

There was an element of all that in it, even a 
year after a break with Communism. However, 
in the ample leisure which is such a feature of 
life in the armed services in war-time, during the 
long hours of sitting in the Adjutant’s office at 
the airfield from which 87 Squadron operated, I 
had nerved myself to read the book. Though I 
had not liked it, it had made a stunning im¬ 
pression. At that time only one thing about the 
book mattered: was it true.? Were things in 
Russia really like this? 

But eighteen years do strange things to a book. 
To re-read Darkness at Noon to-day is to 
appreciate the seismic change in all our points of 
view. Nobody can to-day be in the least in¬ 
terested in whether the book is true or not: of 


course it is true. The murders, the tortures, the 
confessions, the starvation, all happened. 
Khrushchev has described them more authori¬ 
tatively than Kocstlcr. When it was published 
about twenty years ago, the book caused riots in 
Paris, broke friendships, split families, and was 
denounced by many people who were by no 
means Communists. To-day no one is likely to 
fed particularly strongly about it. As an accusa¬ 
tion the book has become beside the point. If it 
i.s to survive it must be for other qualities. 

W H A r then is left of Koestlfr’s book, now 
that its main assertion has become a com¬ 
monplace? A good deal is left as a matter of 
fact. This was the fir.st book to begin to reveal 
the far-reaching consequences upon die mind 
and spirit of the West of the rejection of Com¬ 
munism. It revealed that Communism could not 
be rejected without re-emphasising just those 
aspects of life which had licen least emphasised, 
and not only by Communism. And thk might 
mean calling in question the whole rationalist 
tradition. The values which the book began to 
preach were subversive of much more than 
Communism. For these rea.sons the things which 
arc left in it even now, when its main assertion 
is undisputed, are still highly important. 

In the first place the book rc-affirms defiantly 
those values which cluster round personal rela¬ 
tions. There is, for example, the incident of 
“Little Loewy.” Kocstler here portrays a kind of 
Communist, half-vagabond half-saint, to be 
found in the Communist parties of the nineteen- 
twenties and ’thirties. These men and women 
really did give their lives, often with great sim¬ 
plicity, for Communism. Kocstler makes “Litdc 
Loewy” a gentle, intelligent hunchback from 
south Germany, who has had to fly the country 
after a theft of arms. He drifts about in France 
and Belgium, harried by the police, shunted 
backwards and forwards over the border, and 
rejected by the local Communist parties because 
he has had to get out of Germany without his 
party papers. (And then there is the incident of 
catching the cats, which readers of the book will 
hardly forget.) In the end, Loewy establishes 
liimself in a Belgian port. He prompdy starts a 
Communist party branch amongst the dockers 
and because he has a warm, selfless nature, 
n.akes it an outstanding success. 

It is now the period of the Abyssinian War, 
It is the task of all Communist parties of 
Western Europe lo boycott and blockade the 
Fascist aggressor, especially in respect of his 
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most essential supply, namely oil. Little Loewy’s 
dockers organise solidly against the handling 
of “black” petrol destined for Italy. Then 
Rubashov, Kocstlcr’s composite Trotsky-Buk- 
harin hero, is sent to Belgium to prepare them 
for the fact that five Russian tankers are 
approaching their port loaded with petrol for 
the Fasdists. If now, he must inform them, 
Russia were to stop supplying, other countries 
would “greedily spring into the breach.” Such a 
substitution “would only hamper the develop¬ 
ment of Russian industry.” In short the blockade 
and boycott tfmst be raised for the Russian 
petrol. The dockers’ branch is split and 
destroyed. All that Little Loewy has accom¬ 
plished is ruined. So he hangs himself. 

“What arc you telling me this for?” 
Rubashov asks, when Little Loewy tells him his 
life story. “Because it is instructive,” Loewy 

answers. “Because it is a typical example_For 

years the best of us have been crushed in that 
way.” And that is true. Stalinism passed across 
the naked bodies of all that was best—and it 
was very good—in the Communist movement. 
It cither physically wrecked or intellectually and 
morally degraded just those potential and actual 
saints of which any church militant has so 
absolute a need. Th'^y were like wild flowers 
growing in the wasteland of the national Com¬ 
munist parties. They gave that sharp impression 
of bcauty-sct-in-dcsolaiion that one sometimes 
got, in the war decade, from the willow herb as 
it waved upon tlie bomb sites in London. Some 
of them were destroyed dramatically like Little 
Loewy in Kocstlcr’s book. Others were merely 
dried up from within. They gradually became 
automata who had so many times overridden, in 
their perfect obedience, every natural instinct in 
them that they had ceased to be human beings 
at all; all were destroyed. 

Koestler does not fail to ask why Com¬ 
munism has thus stamped upon almost every 
spontaneous and natural expression of human 
personality. Why, in particular, did it destroy, 
or distort out of recognition, the very best and 
most attractive of its own, thus doing its cause 
enormous damage? It cannot have done so for 
the fun of the thing. There must have been a 
necessity which forced Communism to push the 
regimentation of its supporters (which, of course, 
every creed and every government must impose 
in some degree) to unprecedented lengths. The 
answer is simple. All this was done that Russia, 
the first socialist society in history, might be 
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preserved. The humanity of all the best of the 
Communists was trampled out of them, in the 
supposed interests of the safety and preservation 
of Russia. Nor did this seem to the men and 
women involved to be an unworthy cause for 
which to be destroyed. Right through the period 
Russia remained the promised land of the 
revolution. Every detail of what was happening 
there—or of what was supposed to be happening 
there—every success and every officially admitted 
setback (for they knew no other) was the im¬ 
passioned concern of the faithful. Koestler per¬ 
fectly conveys this altitude to Russia in his 
description of how Little Loewy’s Belgian dock 
workers question Rubashov about Russian 
conditions: 

They enquired about the development of pro¬ 
duction in the liglit metal industry, like children 
asking the exact size of tlie grapes of Canaan. 

To such men and women the argument that 
literally everything was justified for the preserva¬ 
tion of Russia, as the bastion of world socialism, 
appealed with compulsive force. For the sake of 
this, all the nightmarish qualities of the 
Stalinist period seemed indispensable to a truly 
Ix'lieving Communist. Darf^ness at Noon does 
full justice to this argument. In general it is a 
formidable characteristic of this literature, that 
it puts the Communists’ own case a great deal 
better than they have ever succeeded in putting 
it for themselves. There is no shirking of the 
ultimate issues at stake. These writers know, not 
merely with their minds but with their whole 
beings, the full force of the Communist world 
view, and they do not hesitate to express it. 

In Darkness at Noon Glctkin, Rubashov’s 
.second interrogator, is the spokesman of Com¬ 
munist doctrine as it was in the nineteen-thirties. 
The Gletkin passages are the core of the book. 
They express adequately (and in 1940 this was 
new) the real Communist justification for what 
Stalin was doing. Gletkin induces Rubashov to 
sign his confession with this same argument that 
everything without exception must be sacrificed 
for the maintenance and security of “the 
bastion:” 

“You know what is at stake here,” Gletkin 
went on “For the first lime in history, a revolu¬ 
tion h.is not only conquered power, but also kept 
it. Wc have made our country a bastion of the 
new era. It covers a sixth of the world and con¬ 
tains a tenth of the world’s population.” 

‘The leader of the Party,” Gietkin’s voice went 
on, “had the wider perspective and more tenacious 
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uctics. He realised that everything depended on 
surviving the period of world reaction and keep¬ 
ing the bastion. He had realised that it might 
last ten, perhaps twenty, perhaps fifty years, until 
the world was ripe for a fresh w'ave of revolu¬ 
tion. Until then we stand alone. Until then we 
have only one duty: not to peri.sh.” 

"... Not to perish,” sounded Glctkin’s voice. 
‘‘The bulwark must be held, at any price and 
with any sacrifice. The leader of the Party recog¬ 
nised this principle with unrivalled clear-sighted- 
nc.ss, and has consistently applied it. The policy 
of the International had to be subordinated to our 
national policy. Whoever did not understand this 
necessity had to be destroyed. Whole .sets of our 
best functionaries in Eurojic had to be physically 
liquidated. We did not recoil from crushing our 
own organisations abroad when the interests of 
the Bastion required it. We did not recoil from 
wv<-opcration with the police of reactionary 
countries in order to suppress revolutionary 
movements which came at the wrong moment. 
We did not recoil from betraying our friends and 
compromising with our enemies in order to 
preserve the Bastion. That was the task which 
history had given ns, the representatives of the 
victorious revolution. The short-sighted, the 
asthetes, the moralists did not understand. But 
the leader of the Revolution understood that all 
depended on one thing; to be the better stayer.” 

For a Communist in the nineteen-thirties who 
was seized of that argument, the local or tem¬ 
porary state of things in Russia seemed a matter 
of secondary importance. In front of everybody’s 
eyes the Marxist prognosis of the development 
of a latter-day capitalism was apparently ful¬ 
filling itself. Outside Russia, it was becoming 
more and more impossible to use anything like 
the whole of the productive apparatus; unem¬ 
ployment was consequently becoming endemic; 
the misery of the wage-earners and peasants was 
ever-increasing; the violence, hysteria, and gen¬ 
eral irrationality of the governing classes of the 
main capitalisms was mounting; attempts at 
gradualist reform by social democratic methods 
had failed; finally, Fascism was being established 
not only in such peripheral countries as Italy 
and Spain, but also, and decisively, in Germany, 
one of the major, advanced capitalisms. It was 
above all this apparition of evil incarnate in the 
form of Fascism which gave the Communist 
argument power. For that argument taught that 
Fascism was no accidental catastrophe but the 
logical and inevitable consequence of ‘‘capitalism- 
in-dccay.” Nazi Germany, with its psychopathic 
propensity for both internal violence and ex¬ 
ternal aggression, was seen as the exemplar 
which each and every capitalist society must 
soon imitate if such societies were left in 
existence. Fascism, the argument continued, was 


not the product of this or that national charaC' 
tcristic or circumstance, but was the form which 
all latter-day capitalisms must sooner rather than 
later assume. In general the capitalist world gave 
a convincing impression of having fallen into a 
pit of abomination from which there was no 
way out. How much did even the ugliest features 
of the new socialist society matter if it gave even 
the possibility of the re-building of civilisation 
upon a viable basis? 

A s A matter of fact Gletkin’s arguments 
appealed very strongly, when once they 
were understood, to non-Communists also. 

I knew one man of first-rate powers, but with¬ 
out previous acquaintance with Communist 
doctrine, who as late as the nineteen-forties was 
definitely influenced in a pro-Communist direc¬ 
tion by reading Dar\ness at Noon. 

‘‘But what is the answer to Glctkin?” he used 
to say. 7\nd the truth is that at that time there 
was no conclusive answer to Gletkin. If capitalist 
society had continued its many-sided decline into 
economic, social, cultural, and every other kind 
of decadence, then there would have been no 
ptoof that even Stalinist methods were unjusti¬ 
fied in order to preserve a way out for mankind. 
All that could be said was that one was not pre¬ 
pared to accept those methods: to lie, cheat, 
murder, and in our case in Britain to betray 
one’s country to Hitler, because there was no 
conclusive answer to an argument. 

But now, of course, history itself has answered 
Glctkin, and has done so in two equally un¬ 
expected ways. In the first place, the apparently 
predestined curve of capitalist development has 
abruptly turned upwards again. The major 
capitalisms have unmistakably taken on a new 
lease of life. True they have had to undergo 
considerable changes in their social and econo¬ 
mic structures in order to stage this revival. But 
it has been found that the job can apparently be 
done by means of measures which, relative to 
revolution, are very mild. By strengthening trade 
unionism here, by social security there, by 
government support for farm prices in the other 
place, and by a little Keynesian (or crypto- 
Keynesian) management all round (by, in short, 
the application of a now fairly well-tried list of 
household remedies), a new version of the old 
system can be made to work, not perfectly in¬ 
deed, but surprisingly well, considering how 
human institutions do work. Fifteen years after 
the end of the SeEond World War, there arc still. 
no signs of the reappearance of those uftmistak- 
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able symptoms of social decline which stig¬ 
matised capitalism twenty-five years ago. To 
allege that the American or the British wage- 
earners are now sinking into ever-increasing 
misery is merely funny. To deny the effective¬ 
ness, so far at least, of the democratic process 
in the key countries of the developed West to¬ 
day, is merely perverse. No one but a blind 
fanatic can possibly say that such societies as 
America, Britain, North-West Europe, or Japan, 
are to-day in obvious decline and offer no way 
of carrying on human civilisation. 

Thus history’s verdict on Russian Communism 
in its Stalinist form is not that all its outrages 
were too wicked to be borne; it is simply that 
they were unnecessary. It did not turn out to be 
the case that humanity had no other way out 
than this. Humanity is not confronted with the 
choice of going Communist or destroying 
civilisation. There arc, it seems, a plurality of 
ways forward for human society, at the different 
stages of its development which have currently 
been reached in various parts of the world. Cer¬ 
tainly Stalinist Communism is one of these ways; 
but it is neither the only nor an attractive way. 
No well-balanced man or woman is to-day likely 
to give it that absolute allegiance which it 
demands, and whic.1. it could often command a 
quarter-of-a-century ago. 

But that is oni-y one side of history’s answer 
to Gletkin. Its other answer has been given by 
the character of Russia’s own development. And 
this is the more subtle answer. For it is not that 
Stalin’s methods have led to disaster. On the 
contrary, the bastion has been preserved all right. 
What we now experience are the consequences 
not of the failure but of the success of Stalinist 
policy. Russian conditions have not become more 
nightmarish: they have become much better— 
and much more ordinary. The bastion, in the 
very process of being preserved, has become 
another country in the process of industrialisa¬ 
tion. True, her industrialisation has been rapid. 
But it is even a myth that it has been uniquely 
rapid. Russian development has been more rapid 
than Britain’s but less rapid than Japan’s, for 
instance. It is true that the peoples of all other 
countries as well as Russia went through, or 
are going through, agonies of one kind or an¬ 
other during the process of primary industrial¬ 
isation. Russia’s tortures during the Stalinist 
period can now be seen as merely one version of 
those agonies. But the fatal truth is that the 
end result, namely industrialised Russia as she 


emerges, turns out to be familiar. The Russia 
of the nineteen-sixties is no longer a torture- 
chamber: it is a fine country in many respects. 
It has some notable advantages over other indus¬ 
trialised countries: its economy appears to be 
more stable and to have a more sustained rate of 
growth; it has less difficulty in devoting a really 
adequate proportion of its national income to 
longer-term objectives such as higher education, 
instead of to television sets and motor cars. These 
may well prove to be formidable advantages. If 
we in the non-Communist part of the world do 
not pull our social socks up we shall have some 
very unpleasant surprises. To-day, however, 
there is little danger of these Russian advantages 
being overlooked. On the contrary, after nearly 
half-a-century wasted in a denial that we had 
anything to learn from the Russian system, we 
are now in danger of being unnecessarily over¬ 
awed by its achievements. For Russian society 
has notable disadvantages also. It still lacks many 
of the most elementary civil liberties and has 
not developed even a rudimentary democratic 
control over its government. Again, in external 
affairs Russia behaves very much like all other 
powerful countries. The suppression of the Hun¬ 
garian revolution was perhaps no worse than 
other such suppressions by other imperial 
powers: but only the wilfully blind can suppose 
it to have been any belter. The fact is that the 
torture-chambers were filled, the springs of 
objective truth defiled and the socialist vision de¬ 
based, and all in order to carry through the 
process of primary industrialisation in just about 
the time (forty years) which it usually takes 
nowadays. 

Kocstlcr, in the well-known “photograph” 
passage, describes the glory of the socialist 
vision of the founding fathers of the revolution: 

A picture appeared in his mind’s eye, a big 
photograph in a wooden frame: the delegates to 
die first congress of the Party. They sat at a long 
wooden table, some with their elbows propped 
on it, others with their hands on their knees; 
bearded and earnest, they gazed into the photo¬ 
grapher’s lens. Above each head was a small 
circle, enclosing a number corresponding to a 
name printed underneath. All were solemn, only 
the old man who was presiding had a sly and 
amused look in his slit Tartar eyes. Rubashov sat 
second to his right, with his pince-nez on his nose. 
No. I sat somewhere at the lower end of the 
table, four-square and heavy. They looked like 
the meeting of a provincial town council, and 
were preparing the greatest revolution in human 
history. They were at that time a handful of men , 
of an entirely new species: militant philosophers. 
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They were as familiar with the prisons in the 
towns of Europe as commercial travellers with 
the hotels. They dreamed of power with tlie 
object of abolishing power; of ruling over the 
people to wean them from the habit of being 
ruled. 

What ha.s the resultant great power, which 
bchavc.s in so familiar a way, have to do with all 
that? Stalinism degraded that socialist vision 
of a truly human society, which really was—and 
is—“tlie hope of the world:” and it did so merely 
in order to create one more modern, industrial- 
i.scd nation-state. 

The means have licen terrible, the result 
commonplace. 

T wenty years ago both sides of this cxtr.i- 
ordinary tlouble twist in historical develop¬ 
ment were still hidden. Both worlds were still 
in apparently mortal crisis. Everyone who under¬ 
stood still felt that they had to make a desperate 
choice between the horrible world of Stalin and 
what Chamlx:rs was to call, as late as 1950, ‘‘the 
unsaveablc society” of capitalism-in-decay. It is 
this which accounts for the characteristic shrill¬ 
ness of the literature of reaction. There is some¬ 
thing hysterical, for example, about Darkness at 
Noon: everything is pusheil not only as far, but 
a little farther, than it will go. But perhaps the 
book is none the worse for that: these were 
hysterical events in an hysterical period. The 
men who wrote them regarded them as agon¬ 
ised, half-strangled outcries against an advanc¬ 
ing, and almost certainly invincible tyranny. 
Their very manuscripts had, in many cases, to 
be smuggled out of reach of the agents of this 
or that dictatorship. Or their authors felt them¬ 
selves to be, and often were, in danger of 
persecution or assassination. 

In Koestler’s case it was not the Russian 
dictatorship from which he was in physical 
danger, but the advancing Nazis. The book was 
written partly in Paris, and partly in a French 
concentration camp, in 1939 and 1940, and the 
manuscript had to be smuggled out by his devoted 
translator and collaborator, Daphne Hardy. The 
desperation in these books is not put on: it is 
justified by the times and by the predicaments 
of their authors. Moreover, what force the litera¬ 
ture gains from the fact that it has been written 
by men who worked and fought in the great 
struggles of our time: by men who collided with 
events and were shattered by them, and then 
somehow or other, and to some extent, put them¬ 
selves together again. ‘‘Only a participant can 
be a profound observer,” said Trotsky. Of 


course we can hardly expect balanced, judicial 
verdicts from such men. Their own pasts stand 
in the way of that. “His whole past was sore, 
and festered at every touch,” Koestlcr wrote, 
nominally of Rubashov. But at any rate their 
books are not chronicles of what they said to 
their mistresses and of what their mistresses said 
to them, a subject of more limited interest than 
is often supposed. 

I RECOLLECT ASKING Kocstler at that meeting in 
1941 what he had meant by his title. Darkness 
at Noon. My mind was still so numb that the 
simple obvious meaning of an eclipse of human 
reason, just when the enlightenment should have 
reached its noontide, in the coming to power of 
the first government to l)c consciously based 
upon rationalism, had wholly escaped me. Far 
more remarkable, it had e.scaped the author him¬ 
self. Kocstler told me that the title had actually 
been I bought of by Daphne Hardy and that he 
didn’t quite know what it meant biit that it 
seemed to have the right ting to it. .Such are the 
clairvoyant powers of the unconscious of an 
author of high talent at a turning-point in 
history. 

Darl{ness at Noon is the .starting-point of the 
literature of reaction. The book reaches but docs 
not develop what w'as to become the main theme 
of that literature, namely the retreat from 
rationalism. It is still mainly concerned with the 
intellectual and moral catastrophe to which 
Communism has led. For no one would have 
thought of the retreat from rationalism if they 
had not been stunned by the Communist 
catastrophe. But already the two themes arc 
interlocked. A few minutes before his execution, 
Rubashov is made to reflect as follows: 

Rubashov stared through the bars of the win¬ 
dow at the parch of blue aI)ove the machine-gun 
tower Looking back over his past, it seemed to 
him now that for forty years he had been run¬ 
ning .amuck—the running amuck of pure reason. 
Perhaps it did not suit man to be completely 
freed from old bonds, from the steadying brakes 
of “Thou .shalt not” and “Thou mayst not,” and 
to be allowed to tear along straight towards the 
goal. 

What had he once written in his diary? “We 
have thrown overboard all conventions, our sole 
guiding principle is that of consequent logica; 
wc arc sailing without ethical ballast....” 

Perhaps the heart of the evil lay there. Per¬ 
haps it did not suit mankind to sail without 
ballast. And perhaps reason alone was a defective 
compass, which led one on such a winding, 
twisted course that the goal finally disappeared 
in the mist.... 
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Perhaps now would come the time of great 
darkness. 

Koestler was to develop the critique of con¬ 
temporary rationalism in many of his subsequent 
books. But the theme may be pursued in the 
works of other writers also. 

II. England 

A rthur koestler, if you meet him in 
. the street, is Central Europe. George 
Orwell, walking down the road, was England- - 
not, of course, the England of convention, of 
John Bull: just the contrary. He was one of the 
least blulT or hearty men who ever lived. He 
was another England: subtle, retired, but very 
sharp. He was the England of the m.ajor eccen¬ 
trics, the major satirists. Lean and long of body, 
cadaverous, ravaged in face, with shining 
quixotic eyes, you might easily have taken him 
for one more English idealist crank. And so he 
nearly was. But in the end he became, for good 
and ill, far more than that. He was a major 
writer, and by means of his pen, he became one 
of the most cllective men of his generation. 

ANIMAL EAiLM was his masterpiece. The contrast 
between it and Da \ness at Noon could hardly 
be greater. At first glance, you might think that 
Orwell’s little book hardly merited serious con¬ 
sideration in the context of world tragedy. 
Animal Farm is called on the title page “A 
Fairy Story;” and so it is. (I met some children 
the other day who were greatly enjoying it with¬ 
out the slightest idea of what it was about; they 
were enjoying it not otherwise than generations 
of children have enjoyed Gulliver.) The farm 
which the animals capture by their revolution 
is a real English farm, in real English country. 
The book is downright pretty! How can one 
compare this elegant fancy with the unrelenting 
reportage of Dar/^ness at Noon} And yet a dis¬ 
missal of Orwell would be hasty. 

The most famous passage in the book touches 
a theme which was to preoccupy Orwell for the 
rest of his life. After the revolution the animals 
had written up the seven commandments of 
“Animalism” upon the barn wall. The sixth was 
"No animal shall kjll any other animal," and 
the seventh was "All animals are equal." As 
time goes on, the animals notice, or half-notice, 
that some of these commandments don’t look 
quite the same. For instance, after purges have 
begun the sixth commandment reads “No animal 
shall kill any other animal without cause.” The 
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words "without cause" had not been noticed 
before. Finally, the animals find that all the 
commandments have disappeared except the last, 
and that this now reads "All animals are equal, 
but some animals are more equal than others." 

Thus the subject which, together with physical 
torture, was to make Orwell hag-ridden for the 
rest of his life, had appeared. This is the theme 
of the falsification of the past. Orwell was 
obsessed with the conviction that in the last 
resort it was forgery, even more than violence, 
which could destroy human reason. Of course 
it must be forgery upon what the Communists 
call “a world-historical scale.” But already, in 
1945, when Animal Farm was published, Orwell 
had before him the elimination of Trotsky, the 
second figure of the Russian Revolution, from 
the historical record, almost as if he had never 
existed. Orwell was here reaching for what was 
to become his final conviction, namely that 
Communist rationalism, which sought to be 
rationalism pushed to its utmost conclusion, 
abruptly turned into its opposite of total 
irrationalism. He had had the hair-raising 
thought that an all-powerful government might 
have jxiwer over the past as well as over the 
present. If .so, he was to show, human con¬ 
sciousness might be made to diverge per¬ 
manently from objective reality into a land of 
subjective nightmare. 

T here is a sort of catch or trap set some¬ 
where in the character of Orwell’s type of 
Englishman. On the surface everything is easy 
and charming. The great English satirists write 
fables and fairy stories and the children love 
them. How can their fond countrymen compare 
such books with the furious polemics of con¬ 
tinental political controversy.? But look a little 
below the surface. A cold repugnance and 
despair is hidden in the pretty pages. After 
all the charm of Lilliput wo encounter the 
Yahoos— 

... at ilirrc in the afurnoon I got safe to my 
house at Rotlicrhithe. My wife and children 
reccivcil me with great surprise and joy, because 
they concluded me certainly dead; but I must 
freely confess the sight of them filled me only 
with hatred, disgust, and contempt... when I 
began to consider that by copulaung with one 
of the Yahoo species I had become a parent of 
more, it struck me with the utmost shame, con¬ 
fusion, and horror. As .soon as I entered tlic 
house my wife took me in her arms and kissed 
me; at which having not been used to the touch 
of that odious animal for so many years, I fell 
into a swoon for almost an hour. 
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The great repugnance was in Orwell too. And 
before his death it was to find overt expression. 

Orwell’s second major political work was less 
perfect than Animal Farm just because it was 
so much more overt. Nevertheless Nineteen 
Eighty-Four is a formidable book and it has been 
immensely influential. Orwell lent his powerful, 
detailed, concrete imagination to the task of 
describing a nightmare, in order, if possible, 
which he very much doubted, to avert it. The 
result is the most intolerable of all the pessi¬ 
mistic, inverted, Utopias. The condition of 
England in Nineteen Eighty-Four has become, 
down to the minutest detail, everything which 
Orwell most abominated and which most terri¬ 
fied him. 

The main theme of tlie book is thought- 
control in general and control over the past in 
particular. In this field the particularity of 
Orwell’s imagination is remarkable. At the first 
level, thought-control is exercised by two-w'ay 
television sets in every room, by means of which 
the “Thought Police’’ can see and listen to, as 
well as, if they like, be seen by, every citizen 
at any time, day or night. At the next level the 
government is introducing a new language 
called "Newspea\,” the object of which is 
nothing less than to make it impossible to ex¬ 
press thoughts unwelcome to the authorities. 
The substitution of “Newspeak"’ for “Oldspeak’’ 
(or present-day English) is designed to effect 
nothing less than the destruction of human 
reason by linguistic means. I do not know if any 
of the contemporary school of linguistic philo¬ 
sophers have made a study of Orwell in this 
respect. To the layman his tour de force of 
imagination is extremely effective, producing a 
genuine realisation of the extent to which, pre¬ 
cisely, “language, truth, and logic’’ are inter¬ 
dependent. A prime object of Newspeak is so 
drastically to cut down the vocabulary that the 
expression of heretical ideas, and with a few 
simple exceptions, ideas at all, becomes im¬ 
possible. 

All wijrds grouping themselves round the con¬ 
cepts of liberty and equality, for instance, were 
contained in the single word "Crimethinh," 
wliile all words grouping themselves round the 
concept of objectivity and rationalism were con¬ 
tained in the single word “Oldthin\.” 

The book has a detailed and learned linguistic 
Appendix on the problems presented by this 
enterprise. This Appendix is in many respects 
much more alarming than the mclodratpa of the 


latter part of the book. Moreover, more than the 
acquisition of the new language is required for 
the governors themselves, the members of the 
Inner Party. They must be provided with a 
philosophy. This need is met by doublethin\y a 
philosophy based on a version of extreme sub¬ 
jectivism—indeed it is solipsism—^which enables 
its practitioners sincerely to believe a proposition 
at one level and its opposite at a deeper level. 

The horror of all this is focused for Winston 
Smith, Orwell’s hero, in the party’s procedure 
and apparatus for altering the past. When, for 
example, there is a “diplomatic revolution,’’ and 
Oceania, the dictatorship of which England 
(now called Airstrip One) is a part, changes 
sides in the permanent triangular world war 
which is being waged, so that she is now fight¬ 
ing, say, Eurasia and is allied with Eastasia, the 
party at once blots out all record of the fact that 
up till then she has been fighting Eastasia and 
been allied to Eurasia. Any verbal allusion to or 
hint of the change is punished by instant death. 
Every file copy of every newspaper is suitably 
re-written and re-printed. Every record of every 
speech is amended. (Winston Smith is profes¬ 
sionally employed by the Ministry of Truth on 
this cjuile skilled re-write job.) All other records 
are systematically destroyed by being dropped 
into great furnaces, down the “memory holes” 
w'ith which the Ministry is equipped. The same 
procedure is used when there is occasion to shoot 
leading members of the Inner Party; a new in¬ 
criminating past, amply documented from con¬ 
temporary records, is manufactured for them, 
and all record of their actual past is eliminated. 
Smith is especially fascinated and terrified by 
this past-control procedure. In the end, under 
torture, his “Glelkin” (O’Brien) explains to him 
that to a man more adequately educated in 
doublcthin\ than he is, the past really is altered. 
For all records, and in a little while all con¬ 
sciousness, of the old past are destroyed, and 
records and consciousness of a new past arc pro¬ 
vided. Therefore, as reality is wholly subjective, 
there is no problem. The party has power over 
the past also. 

In nineteen eighty-four the party has not yet 
achieved its objective of moulding human nature 
in a wholly suitable way. Members of the Outer 
Party are still subject to regrettable lapses, and 
a tense struggle by all means, from education, 
.spying, torturc,*and shooting, has to be waged 
to keep them in line. Above all, personal private. 
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life has to be elimiaated to the maximum pos* 
sible extent. 

Winston Smith, though in his thoughts alone, 
has begun to deviate. He knows that such 
deviations, even if they remain forever un¬ 
spoken, must lead to his death under torture; 
but he cannot, or will not, wholly control his 
thoughts. His downfall is simple and natural. 
The girls of the Outer Party are subjected to an 
intensely puritanical education, designed to 
make them incapable of any pleasure in the 
sexual act. Marital intercourse is permitted, but 
only so long'as it is joyless. It is known as “our 
weekly party duty;” but all other sexual inter¬ 
course is punishable by death. Smith has noticed 
a girl who seems a particularly strident and hor¬ 
rible example of “the party norm.” She .screams 
particularly loudly in the “hate periods,” volun¬ 
teers for even more of the party work than is 
necessary, and apj5cars odiously athletic, puri¬ 
tanical, and conformist. To his dismay this girl 
seems to be eyeing him. Has she .sensed his 
deviations.? He keeps running across her, too 
often for it to be chance. She is probably an 
agent of the Thought Police. He thinks he is 
done for. Then she slips a scrap of paper into 
his hand. He cannot at once look at it. 

Whatever was written on the paper, it must 
have some kind of ptolitical meaning. So far as lie 
could see there were two piossibilities. One, much 
tlic more likely, was that the; girl was an agent 
of the Thought Police, just as he had feared He 
did not know why the Thought Police should 
choose to deliver their messages in such a fashion, 
but perhaps they had their reasons. The thing 
that was written on the paper might he a threat, 
a summons, an order to commit suicide, a trap 
of some description. But there was another, 
wilder possibility that kept raising its head, 
though he tried vainly to suppress it. This wa.s, 
that the message did not come from the Thought 
Police at all, but from some kind of underground 
organisation. 

At the first safe moment, he unrolls the 
screwed-up paper. On it is written the three 
words: 

I LOVE YOU 

The rest of the book is largely concerned with 
the resultant love-aflair between Smith and 
Julia, and the innate subversive ness of love is 
well displayed. Here is a private passion, un¬ 
controlled and unregulated by the party, a 
passion strong enough to make people act in¬ 
dependently and spontaneously. No wonder the 
party sees the necessity of stamping it out 


Julia turns out to be by no means a romantic' 
revolutionary, nor yet an intellectual. She just 
wants some hearty sex, normally mingled with 
tender emotion. Somehow she has preserved her. 
power of natural joy against the conditioning 
of the parly. She has secretly copulated with 
quite a few Outer Party members already. She 
simply wants Winston Smith as her man. But 
it is precisely this a.s.scrtion of the human “norm” 
which must lead, Orwell demonstrates (he never 
asserts), to revolt against the party “norm.” 
Winston and Julia begin, with infinite diHiculty 
.and circumspection, to create a secret private life 
for themselves. The preservation of Julia's .sexual 
normality has led her to regard the whole party 
ideology as tosh. This is already intolerable 
Ixxause, though in Julia it does not even prompt 
her to any kind of action, ycl in an intellectual 
like Winston Smith it leads directly to dreams 
ol revolt. 

S o K A R Nineteen Eighty-Tour is magnificently 
achieved. But from the moment when Win¬ 
ston and Julia are, inevitably, caught and their 
interrogation and torture begins, the book 
deteriorates. It is not, to be sure, that Orwell’s 
powers of imagination fail. On the contrary, the 
fanatical ingenuity with which both intellectual 
and physical tortures are described cannot be 
exaggeiatcd. But the fact is that the subject of 
physical torture, though it was clearly another 
of his obsessions, was not one with which Orwell 
was equipped to deal. He had never been tor¬ 
tured, any more than most of the rest of us have 
been. And those who have no personal experi¬ 
ence of this matter may be presumed to know 
nothing whatever about it. 

Be that as it may, Orwell’s preoccupation with 
torture and terror gives his book the agonised 
and frenzied note—the note of the strangled cry 
—which characterises this literature as a whole. 

In Orwell’s case alone the cause of his frenzy is 
largely subjective. Both Keicsilcr and Pasternak’s 
actual manuscripts had to be smuggled away 
from authorities disposed to suppress them. . 
Their authors were in danger of their lives from 
those authorities. Chambert. also wrote his book 
in an atmosphere of seething melodrama, of 
papers hidden in pumpkins, of the Communist 
underground, of F.B.I. agents and the Hiss case. 
Orwell wrote Nineteen Eighty-Four in the rela¬ 
tive stability of post-war Britain. What gives it 
its frenzy is probably that it is the work of a 
dying man: for when Orwell wrote it he was 
already in an advanced stage of tuberculosis. 
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The practical influence o£ Nineteen Eighty- 
Four (and it was appreciable) was, in Britain, 
reactionary in the narrow political sense of that 
term. Many of those who for one reason or 
another felt that their interests were threatened 
by the British Labour Government, which was 
in its period of office when the book was pub¬ 
lished, managed to persuade themselves that the 
British brand of democratic socialism was taking 
the country along the road to Nineteen Eighty- 
Four. That almost pedantically libertarian 
government (which, for instance, made it pos¬ 
sible, for the first time in British history for a 
subject to sue the government) was solemnly 
arraigned as intending or at any rate, tending to 
take us all into the Orwellian nightmare. But of 
course authors cannot be held responsible for the 
wilder distortions of their meaning which some 
readers will inevitably make. In fact it has been 
the fairly thorough overhaul of the British system, 
mainly (though by no means exclusively) carried 
out by the Labour Government, which has given 
a vigorous new lease of life to British democratic 
and libertarian institutions. This is an example 
of the tendency of this whole literature to 
damage the very forces which, by maintaining 
a tolerable social balance, can avert all that these 
writers so desperately, and so justly, fear. 

O N T H E central issue posed in these pages, 
namely the issue of the contemporary 
retreat from rationalism as a whole. Nineteen 
Eighty-Four is significant in another way. The 
Eurofjcan, the American, and even perhaps the 
Russian, authors whose works we arc discussing, 
all consider, we shall find, that Communism is 
the culmination of the ration.alist tradition. In 
this sense they consider that Communism is 
rationalism in its contemporary form. Hence 
when they depict what they consider to be the 
ghastly consequences of Communism and cry 
for its repudiation, they must perforce repudiate 
rationalism also. And to a varying degree this is 
what each of them does. Koestler considers that 
reason has run amok: that now it must be 
limited by the “Oceanic sense,” which is his 
name for mystical experience. Chambers forth¬ 
rightly declares that there is no alternative to 
Communism except an acceptance of the super¬ 
natural: that no one who does not accept one 
form or other of supcrnaturalism has really 
broken with Communism. Pasternak’s message 
is, it is true, far more subtle. Nevertheless he 
devotes his masterpiece to showing how little 
those sides of life which, he considers, can alone 


be dealt with rationally, matter as compared 
with those deeper elements in the human condi¬ 
tion w’hich can only be handled by super- 
rational methods. 

Orwell, the Englishman, alone implies an 
opposite view. In Nineteen Eighty-Four Com¬ 
munism itself, now indistinguishable from 
Fascism, is depicted as patently irrational. It has 
lost almost all touch with objective reality and 
pursues psychopathic social objectives. More¬ 
over, Orwell is here, of course, merely extra¬ 
polating into the year 1984 those tendencies of 
Communism which, he considered, were only 
too apparent in 1949. The lesson of his book is 
not that the catastrophe which Communism has 
sulTcred proves that reason carried to its logical 
conclusion leads to horror; that consequently we 
must retreat from reason into some form of 
mysticism or supcrnaturalism. On the contrary, 
what Orwell is saying is that the catastrophe of 
our times occurred precisely liecausc the Com¬ 
munists (and, of course, still more the Fascists) 
deserted reason. lie is saying that the Com¬ 
munists, without being aware of it, have lost 
touch with reality: that their doctrine has 
iHcome, precisely, a mysticism, an authoritarian 
revelation. 

Orwell nowhere argues all this. He nowhere 
makes it clear that he is denouncing both 
Fascism and Communism from a rational stand¬ 
point. It would not have occurred to him to do 
any such thing. His rationalism is of the rough- 
and-ready, highly empirical, English kind. He is 
tindidactic, unthcorctical. But nowhere, equally, 
docs he suggest the alternative of mysticism or 
sujx;rnaturalism. Indeed his whole satire, in both 
books, is directed to demonstrating that once 
criticism has been suppressed, a society must in¬ 
evitably come to depend upon authority, revela¬ 
tion, and mystery. His whole message is 
epigrammatically contained in his famous 
aphorism that the original proposition that "all 
animals are equal" will, in the absence of free¬ 
dom to dissent, inevitably receive the addendum 
"but some animals are more equal than others." 
In other words, without the liberty of prophesy¬ 
ing, the subtleties of the dialectic will degener¬ 
ate into the obscenities of doublethink,. For him 
it is not that the Communists have discredited 
reason by pushing it to its logical conclusion. 
On the contrary, it is that they have betrayed 
reason by abandoning its living empirical 
methodology for an unchanging revelation. His 
whole satire was an** exposure of the conse¬ 
quences of pathological unreason. Therefore, 
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though he did not say anything, or perhaps even 
think anything, about it, his books arc at bottom 
a defence, all the more unquestioning for being 
tacit, of the assumptions of traditional English 
empiricism. 

If Orwell had been a more systematic thinker 
he might perhaps have fused his brilliant lin¬ 
guistic insight with his general political outlook 
to form a social philosophy of a particularly con¬ 
crete and applied character. He might have 
sorted out for us the question of why and how 
reason may at a certain point tumble over into 
“rationalism,*^ in the narrow, rigid, and dog¬ 
matic sense of that word: into a kind of 
“rationalism” which is fully as authoritarian 
as the tenets of a revealed religion. He might 
have given social empiricism a firmer basis, and 
at the same time shown us how to do justice to 
those personal, afsthetic, and religious values 
about which we can as yet say so little—except 
that we can all now see that their neglect is 
fatal. I do not know whether, if he had lived, 
Orwell might have attempted something of the 
sort. This at least is the direction in which his 
work pointed. 

The remainder of my essay is devoted to an 
American and a Russian who, in very different 
ways, have struggled with these issues. 

III. America 

OESTi.F, r’s and Orwell’s books were 
fictional in form but factual in content. 
Whittaker Chambers’ autobiography, Witncsf, 
is factual in form but is often considered to be 
fictional in content. This accusation is not, how¬ 
ever, in my opinion well-founded. Mr. Chambers 
is a witness of truth: of truth as he secs it: of his 
truth. “That is my truth,” said Zarathustra, 
“now tell me yours.” 

Again, Koestler and Orwell are two fastidious 
craftsmen in words. Chambers is a writer posses¬ 
sing major powers, but also capable of dreadful 
failures: of failures in taste, for example, so grave 
that many of his passages have the opposite effect 
from that intended. For this and other reasons. 
Witness is, in its own way, fully as intolerable a 
book as Nineteen Eighty-Four. Moreover it is 
no fantasy about imaginary events of the future 
but an ex parte account of the most disastrous 
political trial in the history of America; of a 
trial which almost ruined American liberalism 
for a whole decade. As such it evoked (and 
evokes) a passionate resistance which no work 
of fiction could encounter. Indeed I have hardly 
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met an American liberal who was not outraged 
by the mere suggestion that this was a major 
work which it was impossible to ignore. Those 
few who do not regard it as too vile to read, 
point out the extraordinary atmosphere of lurid 
melodrama which pervades it: they excoriate its 
rhetoric, its bombast, its hysteria, and its senti¬ 
mentality. Above all they dismiss it as the work 
of that most odious of men, an informer. 

But melodrama, rhetoric, bombast, and senti¬ 
mentality arc by no means fatal defects in a 
book. If they were wc should have to exclude 
from the canon half the major works of English 
literature from the Elizabethans to Dickens. If 
there is enough else in a book these defects have 
always been forgiven, as the near inevitable 
failures of a man who was at least attempting 
to scale the heights. Let us come at once to the 
final accusation, that anyhow this is the work 
of an informer, to be denounced on that score 
alone. For the very fact that it is the work of an 
informer is, in truth, one of the main reasons 
for placing Witness amongst the formative books 
of our time. 

The question of whether or not an informer 
must be for ever a moral Ishmael has poignancy 
in contemporary America. F'or the McCarthyite 
persecutions (mild as they were by 20th<cntury 
standards) were bad enough to fix a horror of 
informing in the minds of all those American 
libcrahs, and they were very numerous, who had 
passed, to a greater or lesser degree, through the 
C'ommunist experience. Men and women who 
have had no sympathy for Communism for 
many years arc still outraged by those who, 
under the pressure of the Committee for Un- 
American Activities, informed on their friends, 
thus often ruining their careers. The refusal to 
infi)rm was, and still is, their test of decency. 
Their especial hatred is reserved for Chambers 
who, by initiating the Hiss case, both ruined 
many lives and played an important part in 
American liberalism’s ejection from office and 
power. Chambers is well aware of the conse¬ 
quences to himself of what he has done. He has 
several passages on informing which exhibit both 
the force and melodrama of his writing. One of 
them reads; 

There is in men a very deep-rooted instinct that 
they may not inform against those whose kind¬ 
ness and affection they have shared, at whose 
tables they have eaten and under whose roofs 
they have slept, whose wives and children they 
liave known as friends—and that regardless of 
who those others arc or of what crimes they have 
committed. It is an absolute prohibition. It is 
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written in no book, but it is more binding than 
any code that exists. If of necessity a man must 
violate that prohibition, and it is part of the 
tragedy of history that, for the greater good, men 
sometimes must, the man who violates it must 
do so in the full consciousness that there is a 
pen.tliy. That penally is a kind of death, most 
deadly if a man must go on living. It is not 
violent. It is not even a deepening shadow. It is 
a simple lo.ss of something as when a filter 
removes all colour from the light. I felt its fore- 
touch It was soon to be oti me. 

I T I s an .agonising issue. On the one hand there 
can be no doubt that the consequences of 
Chambers’ denunciations were disastrous for the 
political and social life of America. For such 
denunciations were to spread far beyond the 
eradication of Communists from the actual 
government service, into a witch-hunt conducted 
against everyone holding radical opinions even 
if they occupied entirely non-governmental po.si- 
lions. It was imperative to fight the witch- 
hunters. And tho.se American liberals who cour¬ 
ageously refused to give the names of men and 
women in private life who were suspected of 
sympathy with Communism, or who had been, 
or even pci haps still were, Communists, were 
fully justified. 

But what Chambers felt that he had to do 
was something different, ble was concerned with 
men who were in high positions in the actual 
administrative apparatus of the government. He 
considered it his duty to inform, first privately, 
and then, when no attention was paid to that, 
publicly, upon these men. Was he or was he not 
right to do so? What was at stake was not really 
the supposed necessity of stopping the trans¬ 
mission of government secrets. Anyone who has 
had access to Cabinet papers knows that it is 
only an exaggeration to say that, except in 
periods of actual war, there arc no such things 
as government secrets. It was much more a ques¬ 
tion of the unforeseeable consequences of leaving 
in policy-forming positions men whose motives 
and purposes—all the more formidable when 
they arc quite free from considerations of per¬ 
sonal gain—were to serve not their own govern¬ 
ment but another government. The answer even 
to this second question is not necessarily obvious, 
however. Looking back we may conclude that it 
would not have made all that difference if Hiss, 
White, and the others had remained in the 
American government service. The influence of 
Communism in America (once appreciable) was 
in such rapid decline that they would probably 
have been impotent. Any residual harm they 


might have done in American poUey-inaking 
would probably have been much le$s extensive 
than was the dama^ to the fabric of American 
society which the consequences, direct and in¬ 
direct, of their removal were to cause. 

What is really at issue is not the impossible 
task of weighing the terrible and known conse¬ 
quences of Chambers speaking out against the 
unknown but possibly unimportant consequences 
of his silence. In the final analysis, what is at 
issue is the necessity of a society, like an in¬ 
dividual, to face reality. And the conspiratorial 
aspects of Communism vfcrc part or social reality 
during the decades in question. They were not 
the only, nor the most important, aspects of 
Communism. But they existed, and exist. More¬ 
over, in the America of the third and fourth 
decades of this century, they were sufficiently 
real to make it inevitable that someone, be it 
Chambers or another, should make them explicit 
and public. 

American society, however, was unprepared 
for the revelation of the existence of a real, 
though not very large or powerful, conspiracy 
within it. At first this horribly unwelcome, and 
to many people grotesque, revelation was simply 
rejected. Chambers had the’ utmost difficulty in 
establi-shing his facts. Then when he did estab¬ 
lish them, when he was believed, an avalanche 
of fear, anger, hatred, and revenge was unloosed. 
Ridden by the politicians of the Right, as the one 
way in which American liberalism could be 
broken, this avalanche of reaction rolled on until 
it reached its loathsome climax in the person of 
Senator McCarthy. When at last it was over, it 
was seen to have done enormous damage, not 
so much to the concrete political and economic 
achievements of the New Deal—these have sur¬ 
vived well on the whole—but to the vigour, free¬ 
dom, and boldness of American thought and 
culture. 

Such were the consequences of the un- 
preparedness of American society to deal with 
the terrifying apparition within it of the con- 
•spiratorial aspects of Communism. Chambers 
cannot be held to have been more than a trigger- 
mechanism. He did what he had to do. In the 
confusion and misapprehensions of social reality 
from which not he alone, but almost everyone 
else also, suffered, he had to inform. The in¬ 
dividual cannot take upon himself to judge 
whether a particular piece of a conspiracy of 
which he happens to have knowledge is suffi¬ 
ciently significant for his government to deal 
with drastically and publicly. A wise and self- 
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con^deat government may conclude that the 
dropping of a few men from a few committees 
and the unexpectedly early retirement from 
government service of a few others is all that is 
needed: that to do more than this will do much 
more harm than good. But that must be the 
government’s responsibility. The individual 
must supply it with the facts. Only men and 
women who have never taken Communism 
seriously, however closely they may have been 
associated with it, can doubt that it is the duty 
of an cx-Communist to inform his government 
of activities, such as espionage, or the penctr.!- 
tion of its armed forces or administrative 
apparatus, by party members, or by anyone 
working under party direction. The failure of 
many American liberals, however amiable, to 
comprehend this fact of contemporary political 
life is a symptom of their failure to comprehend 
what have been the tragic necessities of the first 
half of our century. Perhaps they will not be 
the necessities of the second half: but precisely 
in order that they may not be it is indispensable 
to comprehend them. And Chambers, for all the 
repulsion of his book, can do more than any 
other American writer to enable them to do so. 


B oth the American and the British intel¬ 
lectual “establishments” may dismiss the 
idea that they have anything to learn either from 
Chambers’ book or, for that matter, from any 
further discussion of the Communist issue, such 
as this essay attempts. The British intellectual 
establishment, widi few exceptions, never did 
take Communism seriously. The corresponding 
American circles once did so, but now regard 
the whole question as closed. In one sense no 
doubt it is. No well-balanced thinker is likely 
to accept the seamless robe of Marxism-Leninism 
again. The objective evidence against doing so 
is too strong. But it will go hardly with the 
West if its intellectuals now sink back into a 
smug disregard of cither the Communist faith 
or the Communist fact. Unless we feel in our¬ 
selves the relentless but potentially fruitful ten¬ 
sion between Communist values and our own 
we shall make little sense of the contemporary 
world. To fail to take Communism with the 
utmost seriousness is still almost as disastrous a 
mistake as to take Communism hysterically, as 
Chambers did and still does. The one mis- 
appreciation leads headlong to the other. It is 
true that Communism as a faith (though not 
as a national power) is now in evident decline: 


isl 

but those who complacently write it off will 
receive unpleasant surprises. There is stilt 
enough dynamic in Communism—and, of, 
course, more than enough sheer power in Russia^ 
and China—for that. And when these unpleasant 
surprises come, those who have refused to take 
Communism seriously will be sure to rush to 
the other extreme and take it hysterically. Com¬ 
munism is not, as all Communists, and many 
anti-Communists, supposed in the first half of 
the century, the only thing that matters. But woe 
betide the lazy philistines who think that Com¬ 
munism docs not now matter at all, or that the 
moral and intellectual dilemmas which it poses 
arc not real and agonising. For even this waning 
faith could prove irresistible if it were met by 
a wholly faithless generation: by a generation 
whose sole silly ambition was to get rich quick. 

To put the matter bluntly. Witness is an 
American book about the life and death issues 
of our day, which is not superficial. It is not 
superficial because almost alone of fully articu¬ 
late Americans, Chambers has had a Marxist 
training. And whatever else a Marxist training 
may do to a man—and it often ruins him—it is 
:« sovereign remedy for superficiality. It is, no 
doubt, one of the many irritating characteristics 
of all those who have been, to any considerable 
degree, through the Communist experience that 
they, at heart, consider that all those who have 
not are in some degree sufierficial. Perhaps it 
may be possible to forgive ihis intellectual arro¬ 
gance when it is recalled how much damage of 
other kinds that experience usually inflicts upon 
them. But the characteristic is there. 

Chambers’ book, however, is the proof that 
there has been another America: a tragic 
America, opposite in almost every respect from 
the glossy, unthinking America of appearances: 
an America of terrible and .scaring conflicts, an 
America which makes our little Britain seem 
still a haven of tranquillity. It will be by facing 
and then transcending tho.se conflicts of their 
own immediate past that Americans of the 
second half of the century will be able to avoid 
their repetition. For this purpose, Chambers’ 
book is of primary importance. It is important 
preci.sely because it and its author have had such 
disastrous effects. For this immensely gifted man 
was fated to make mistakes in judgment so 
terrible that in both his Communist, and then in 
his anti-Communist, periods he has done fearful 
harm. To understand how all that happened: to 
see how this man of some genius both suffered 
and inflicted these disasters, is imperative. For 
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wc have to live with the fruits of what he and 
his generation did and suffered. 

F irst of all we may dispose summarily of 
the issue which inevitably preoccupied the 
readers of the book when it originally appeared, 
almost to the exclusion of all other issues. This 
was the issue of the guilt or innocence of Mr. 
Alger Hiss and the others accused of conspiracy 
and espionage by Chambers. Eight years later 
everyone can sec that, just as in the case of 
Kocstler’s indictment of Stalinism, there can be 
no doubt of the general correctness of the accusa¬ 
tions. Precisely what these particular accused 
men did or did not do may remain to some 
extent in doubt. But that Communist Party 
members behaved in this way, as a duty, only the 
wilfully ignorant can now deny. They would 
have been intolerably bad Communists, indeed 
they would not have lx;cn Communists at all, if 
they had not. This issue out of the way, wc 
should examine Witness simply as a m.ajor docu¬ 
ment of our time. 

In this book also the Communist case is 
much better put than its own protagonists have 
ever managed to do. In a short chapter called 
The Outrage and Hope of the World Chambers 
splendidly conveys what Communism meant to 
those who received its message during the first 
half of the 20th century. Chambers writes that 
men in the West are moved to Communism 
by “just two challenges, the problem of war and 
the problem of economic crisis,” and that “both 
crises are aspects of a greater crisis of history for 
which Communism offers a plausible explana¬ 
tion and which it promises to end.” 

... his decision to become a Communist seems 
to the man who makes it .ts a choice between 
a world that is dying and a world that is coming 
to birth, as an effort to save by political surgery 
whatever is sound in the foredoomed body of a 
civilisation which nothing le,ss drastic can s-ivc— 
a civilisation foredoomed first of all by its reluc¬ 
tance to face the fact that the crisis exists or to 
face it with the force and clarity necessary to 
overcome it. 

Thus the Communist Party presents itself as 
the one organisation of the will to survive the 
crisis in a civilisation where that will is elsewhere 
divided, wavering, or absent. It is in the name 
of that will 10 .survive the crisis, which is not 
theoretical but closes in from all sides, that the 
Communists first justified the use of terror and 
tyranny, which are repugnant to most men by 
nature and which the whole tradition of the West 
specifically repudiates. 

It is in the name of that will to survive that 


Communism turns to the working class as a 
source of unspoiled energy which may salvage the 
crumbling or the West. For the revolution is 
never stronger than the failure of civilisation. 
Communism is never stronger than the failure 
of otlier faiths. 

It is cle.ir that this still seemed an extremely 
powerful argument to Chambers, writing in 
1950 or 1951. To-day, ten years later, we notice 
at once that it is no longer fully applicable. One 
of the two challenges, that of economic crisis, 
is for the present at least not there any longer. 
The other challenge, tHht of war, is. But it has 
changed its character: there is no longer any high 
probability of war between “rival capitalist 
powers.” The threat which preoccupies us is of 
war between the Capitalist and Communist 
worlds. Hence the adoption of Communism can¬ 
not any longer appear to a man as the effort to 
transcend war by means of international revolu¬ 
tionary action. On the contrary, to adopt Com¬ 
munism to-day is merely to change sides in a 
threatened conflict. 

It is a strength of Chambers’ book that, like 
the other writers of this literature, he does justice 
to the intense idealism, mixed in the most extra¬ 
ordinary way with the basest passions, which 
pervaded the Communist movement of his time. 
For instance he writes of a Communist veteran 
with whom he came in contact: “In her worked 
the revolutionary will to overcome ignorance 
and prejudice in the name of militant compassion 
and intelligent human unity.” Even more strik¬ 
ingly he speaks of “the appeal of Communism 
... whenever it coincides with humanity and 
compassion, espc-cially when the outside world 
denies them.” He illustrates this with an account 
of the effects of his own treatment (obligatory, 
as he notes, for a Communist) of the Chambers’ 
negro maid, Edith Murray, in Baltimore: 

To those who wonder what the appeal of 
Communism is, this episode may be worth pon¬ 
dering upon.... When Edith Murray first sat 
down to table with us—and wc were tlic first 
white people who had ever asked her to sit at 
the same table with them—she showed fear, then 
embarrassment. I will not presume to say what 
her final feeling was. In any case, what we had 
to give her was not a place at our table. What 
wc had to give her was something that belonged 
to her by right, but which had been taken from 
her, and which we were merely giving back. It 
was her human dignity. Thus, by insisting on act¬ 
ing as Communists must, we found ourselves un¬ 
wittingly actiirg as Christians should. I submit 
that that cuts to the heart of one aspect of the 
Communist appeal. 
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Some years afterwards at the second Hiss trial, 
Edith Murray, summoned to identify Chambers, 
was the only person willing to say, not merely 
that what Chambers said was true, but “he was 
a good man.” 

It is all the stranger that in spile of these pas¬ 
sages, and of much other evidence of his clear 
appreciation of the positive sides of Com¬ 
munism, Chambers should repeatedly assert that 
Communism is “absolutely evil.” This is no 
doubt part of the whole mystical or metaphysical 
position W’hi^h Chambers has adopted, and 
which we must consider. But at the level of 
simple common sense, could self-contradiction 
be more complete? A dozen times he writes that 
Communism always was, is now, and always 
will be, “absolutely evil:” and a dozen times he 
explains with wonderful eloquence that Com¬ 
munism often coincided with humanity and 
compassion and made Communists behave as 
Christians should. The un-metaphysical mind 
can make nothing of this. The tragedy of Com¬ 
munism lies precisely in the fact that it had the 
most glorious aspirations of any political move¬ 
ment in history. That is why Communism is 
still worthy of the mo--t serious and searching 
criticism. It is barely worth while to spend time 
and trouble in der.ouncitig the abominations of 
Fascism any longer. But wc must continue to 
subject Communism to strict appraisal. For it 
fell from the highest pinnacles of human aspira¬ 
tion. It was not, is not, and will never be “abso¬ 
lutely evil;” for that very reason Communism 
must lac adjudged the graver matter by far. 
“Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.” 


I F CHAMBERS caniiot assess the ethics of 
Communism without sclf<oniradiction, he 
also disastrously misjudges the resilience and 
flexibility of the non-Communisl society in 
which he lives. Writing in the early ’fifties he 
was still convinced that Communism was almost 
certain to defeat the West: and he implies 
strongly that the only hope for the survival of 
the West is world war at an early date. The 
West is “the unsaveablc society.” “We have 
joined the losing side,” he tells his wife when he 
breaks with the Communists. “The world 
economic and military crisis closes in from every 
side.” He is still convinced that as far as this 
world is concerned the Communists alone really 
know what they are about: that they can only 
be opposed in a mood of metaphysical defiance 
and despair, because, though almost certain to 
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triumph, they are absolutely evil. Above all it is 
disastrous even to attempt to modify and reform 
Western society on New Deal or social demo¬ 
cratic lines, l>ecausc this plays into the hands of 
the Communists. 

Could political folly go farther? The exact 
opposite of almost every one of the above pro¬ 
positions has proved correct. How could a man 
of Chambers’ immense political learning and 
ability make such fantastic errors? How little 
intellectual ability and knowledge count, as 
against emotional stability, for the purpose of 
reaching wise political decisions I For no doubt 
it was Chambers’ emotional instability which led 
him to mis-rcad history just as grossly after he 
had left the Communist Party as before. 

At any rate, any fool can now sec that far from 
it proving impossible to make our Western 
economies work by means of rather limited 
rcfoims, it has turned out to be comparatively 
easy to do so. And as to war, the survival of the 
West (and the East for that matter) rests pre¬ 
cisely in staving off a third world war by every 
prudent means. Again, Communism, though 
the olficial doctrine of two of the most powerful 
states in the world, is obviously a waning force, 
less and less capable of inspiring the minds and 
hearts of men. As such it is virtually extinct in 
Eastern Europe, and steadily relaxing its hold 
in Russia. It is still really alive only in China 
and in a section (but only a section) of the 
revolutionary intelligentsia of the undeveloped 
world. In such a situation the one immediate 
danger for the West would be a failure to carry 
through and c.irry on the continuing process of 
the modification of their economic structures, 
which has so far given such remarkably favour¬ 
able results. (The longer term danger would no 
doubt be a failure to find a satisfying faith by 
which the [xroplc of an affluent society may live. 
This is indeed an acute danger, and here a study 
of Chambers’ book, with all its inconsistencies, 
can be immensely valuable.) 

Chambers was doomed seriously to damage 
the one force, reforming American liberalism, 
which could falsify his prophecies of catastrophe. 
Fortunately, by the time of the Hiss case, the 
New Deal had done its essential work. The three 
indispensable modifications of the American 
economy had taken place. Mass Trade Unionism 
had been firmly established. The farmers had 
been compulsorily cartelised and subsidised 
under statute. The traditions of meeting the on¬ 
set of depression with higher, instead of lower, 
government expenditure, and with lower, in- 
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stead of higher taxation, had been established 
(in practice although not overtly). Accordingly, 
the crisis ceased “to close in from every side.” 
Humanly enough Chambers simply did not 
notice. 

T he central contention of Chambers’ book 
has still to be considered. Chambers is at 
heart concerned with none of the things which 
have been so far discussed. They arc important 
to him, but incidental to his main purpose, 
which is to assert that the catastrophe of Com¬ 
munism is merely a part of the catastrophe of 
the rational, empirical af)proach to the universe 
as a whole: that there is no alternative to Com¬ 
munism except a belief in one or other form of 
supcrnaturalism. 

Chambers repeatedly makes this assertion; for 
example, he thus describes his conversion from 
Communism: 

What I had been fell from me like dirty rags. 
The rags that fell from me were not only Corn- 
muni.sm. What fell was the whole web of the 
m.itcrialist modern mind—the luminous shroud 
which it has spun about the spirit of man, 
paralysing in the name of ration.ilism the instinct 
of his soul for (lod, denying in the name of know¬ 
ledge the reality of the soul and its birthright in 
that mystery on which mere knowlerlgc falters 
and shatters at every step. If I had rejected only 
Communism, I would have rejected only one 
)olirical expression of the modern mind, the most 
ogical because the most brutal in enforcing the 
myth of man’s material perfectibility, the most 
persuasive because the least hypocritical in 
announcing its purpose and forcibly removing the 
obstacles to it. 

The book is full of such passages. For example: 
“... man’s occasional lapses from God end in¬ 
evitably in intolerable shallowness of thought 
combined with incalculable mischief in action.’’ 
Or again, we are told that the conflict between 
“the two great camps of men—those who reject 
and those who worship God~bccomcs irrepres¬ 
sible. Those camps are not only outside, but also 
within nations. "The most conspicuously menac¬ 
ing form of that rejection is Communi.sm, But 
there are other forms of the same rejection, 
which in any case Communism did not origin¬ 
ate, but merely adopted and adapted.... For if 
my story is worth telling, it is because I rejected 
in turn each of the characteristic endings of life 
in our time—the revolutionary ending and the 
success ending. I chose a third ending.’’ 
(Chambers makes it clear that he means a 
religious ending.) 


These: passages make Witness the most explicit 
example of the literature which we are examin¬ 
ing. It will be better to postpone comment Until 
the evidence of a Russian witness also has been 
heard. But let us note one characteristic of 
Chambers’ testimony. For him the lack of a 
religious sense (of which lack Communism is 
merely, he writes, a manifestation) leads to “in¬ 
tolerable shallowness of thought’’ and, through 
that, to “incalculable mischief in action.’’ And 
he implies that tliis shallowness of thought and 
mischief in action arj characteristic of the two 
“endings of life in our time—the revolutionary 
ending and the success ending.’’ 

The negative aspect of this conclusion at least 
is profoundly important. It is the most important 
single truth of our time that neither the revolu¬ 
tionary ideal nor the personal-success ideal will 
suffice. The revolutionary ideal is .seen to be 
necessary and good at certain limes and places 
where intolerable and otherwise immovable 
institutional obstacles stand in the way of 
elementary social justice and decency. But when 
that is manifestly no longer the ca.se, the revolu¬ 
tionary ideal becomes simply irrelevant. At such 
times and places it beepmes grotesque to ask 
men not only to die, but to lie and forge and 
spy and deceive, for the sake of an irrelevance. 
Nevertheless it is precisely at such times and 
places that the emptiness of the alternative ideal 
of personal success—usually in its simplest form 
of personal self-enrichment—stands revealed. As 
Chambers, quoting Dante, puts it, those “that 
were neither for God nor Satan, but were for 
themselves,” will never make a world worth 
living in. Chambers is a thousand times right 
in his pc.ssimisiic rejertion of both these contem- 
porarary ideals. It is because of this that his book 
should l)c studied above all perhaps by his fellow 
countrymen: when they have faced its dilemmas 
they will have faced the contemporary world. 

There remains the question of whether 
Chambers is right also in his positive assertion 
that the .sole remaining ideal is the religious. 
And what specifically docs he mean by the 
religious ideal, or “ending” as he calls it? 
Chambers did not, like so many cx-Communists, 
enter the Roman Catholic Church and accept the 
full panoply of religious dogma. Instead he 
turned to the Society of Friends, the least dog¬ 
matic, and the least superstitious, of all organised 
religious bodies. 

(The concluding section wilt appear in our 
next number) 
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Boys Will Be Boys 

The Male Prostitute in London 


I T 1 s no concern of mine in ihis article to 
discuss the morality of sexual deviation. I 
do not propose, on the one hand, to con¬ 
sider homosexuality as “a problem” whether 
moral, social, medical, or forensic, any more than 
I wish to exploit it, on the other, as a source of 
titillation or low comedy. I merely start with the 
familiar and dreary truth that in London as in 
other large cities there is a substantial demand 
for the services of the male prostitute; and I 
hope to l>e able to explain, in the simplest and 
most concrete terms, how and in what circum¬ 
stances this dcman.'l is satisfied—to explain, that 
is, how the boys and men concerned arc pro¬ 
cured, where they come from, in what manner 
and in what places they carry on their business, 
whether and for how long they prosper, and 
what fate will finally overtake them. If I have 
to state the point of view from which I write, 
I should say that my interest was junctional. 
As a novelist of sorts, I simply like to know 
how, on a purely practical level, human affairs 
are conducted—in one word, how they worl^. 
Here is a branch, by no means inconsiderable 
and currently much canvassed, of human 
activity: how, one asks oneself, does it wag 
along.-* What happens, and where? 

To start with, then, I suggest that there are 
some five kinds of male prostitute at present 
working in London. To a certain extent the 
categories melt into one another, but the dis¬ 
tinctions, in the main, arc clear. (Since these 
examples arc based upon people whom I know 
and who have been generous with their time 
and information, both courtesy and necessity 
dictate that I should use, in all cases, a consider¬ 
able element of personal disguise. I can only 
assert my belief tliat this handicap has not ren¬ 
dered my presentation either false or misleading 
in any essential respect.) 


I N M Y first category come young men of the 
armed services who are cither stationed or 
on leave in London. Prominent among these arc, 
of course, the members of whatever units of 
Household Troops are currently serving in the 
capital, centuries of city life h.aving endowed 
thc.se rcgiincnts with a traditional knowledge of 
and a notorious capacity for all sexual activities 
of a venal nature. If a young guardsman wishes 
to augment his modest pay, and if he has no 
objection to hiring out his person to this end, 
then he need only “ask about,” as a guardsman 
whom I shall call Tom once put it to me, and 
some older man (occasionally a N.C.O.) will tell 
him which pubs or bars to frequent, or which 
street corners to wait on, and will sometimes 
offer to accompany him in order to see fair 
play. 

“I knew all about it happening,” .said Tom, 
“but I didn’t mean to go myself, see? Then 
one week-end I was going home to see my girl, 
and most of my pay was owed, and on the 
h'riday I reckoned I was at least two quid light 
on what I needed. So I went to a bloke I knew 
used to go with queers....” He was told to try 
several pubs in Kensington and the West End, 
and if still unsuccessful at closing time to take 
up a stance in the region of Grosvenor Gardens. 
Tom was not to accept less than thirty shillings 
in any case, he was told, and he must ask for at 
least three pounds if his client requested and he 
himself allowed the “taking of a real liberty,” 
by which euphemism one connotes the practice 
of buggery as opposed to the very much more 
usual manual or oral caresses. The upshot was 
Tom returned from his first outing without “a 
real liberty” having been taken (he was not at 
all anxious, he informed me, for this to happen) 
and the better off by some two pounds ten in 
cash and several sophisticated items of informa- 
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tion. His subsequent week-end with his girl was 
a success, having got off to a round start when 
he presented her with an unlooked-for pair of 
stockings which the odd ten shillings of his 
wages of sin had enabled him to buy. 

Thereafter, having discovered so easy a way 
out of his financial afflictions, Tom found him¬ 
self “on the streets” with increasing frequency. 
But, I enquired, did not these expeditions do 
violence to his proper sexual nature? Apparently 
not. Tom’s explanation was that he regarded 
“what happened” as a form of masturbation: he 
would close his eyes and think about “girls and 
things” while his partner provided the necessary 
mechanical stimuliis—a service which Tom per¬ 
formed unthinkingly, with an almost automatic 
movement of the hand, in return. Thus Tom 
was able to persuade himself that he was not at 
all “queer” by nature, and that what occurred 
was of no sexual significance. However, it is 
evident that a person who is not at least slightly 
homosexual in taste could never begin to tolerate 
such a situation; and I strongly suspect that 
Tom, along with most soldiers who behave like 
him, has a definite if narrow homosexual streak. 
He is, in fact, bisexual—a judgment which, in 
its general implications, is confirmed by some 
remarks once made to me by a young Lance- 
Serjeant (also of the Brigade). 

“Some of us get quite fond of the blokes we 
sec regul.irly,” he said. “You go to their flats 
and have some drinks and talk a bit—they’re 
nice fellows, some of them, and interesting to 
listen to. And as for the sex bit, well, some of 
the younger ones aren’t bad looking and I’ve 
had some real thrills off them in my time....” 

But it would be unjust to burden Her 
Majesty’s CJuard with an unrelieved onus of 
obloquy. Provincial regiments which from time 
to time replace Household Troops in the per¬ 
formance of “public duties” in London arc 
quick enough, after a few weeks of sniffing the 
air, to rival the iniquity of their predecessors. 
Not all country boys, one must suppose, have 
the integrity which is popularly premised of 
them: show them the chance to make a little 
easy money, and their response is regrettably 
easy to predict.... I should also remark, as a 
final comment on H.M. Forces in this connec¬ 
tion, that soldiers and sailors, particularly the 
latter for some reason, who are to lie in London 
on leave often discover from friends the address 
of a “Club” or “Bar” where they arc likely to 
be picked up by well-to-do homosexuals, and 
are sometimes told by friends to ring up “So- 


and-So, who said to send my mates to him. He’s 
very rich with a smashing flat, and he’ll give 
you a fair old time if you don’t mind being 
fiddled with now and again.” By this time, how¬ 
ever, activities arc within spitting distance of 
being amateur, and we had best proceed to the 
second category. 

T HIS consists of boys and young men who 
have full-time and respectable jobs of a 
more or less “refined” nature (hairdressers, shop¬ 
walkers, low-grade •couturiers, or interior 
decorators) but who arc not above improving 
their incomes by an occasional evening “on the 
game.” The point is, of course, that their occu¬ 
pations reveal to these boys certain standards of 
elegance and sophistication which they may 
have the natural taste to admire but seldom the 
money to afford. I'urtherinorc, such occupations 
have always had a strong appeal for men of an 
elTeminatc or homosexual type. Given, then, that 
a boy who goes in for, say, ladies’ hairdressing 
is quite liable to be homosexual in any case, and 
given also that his association with a wealthy 
hairdressing establishment may lead him to covet 
luxuries which he cannot pay for, what is more 
likely than that he will be tempted to earn the 
rent overdue on too sumptuously furnished an 
apartment by the exploitation of his unorthodox 
sexual leanings? 

In the words of Rodney, a “beauty shop” 
apprentice of scventecn-and-a-half, “I don’t like 
going to bars and getting picked up because I’ve 
got my own special friend of my own age. I 
like to save myself for him. But I’ve got my 
room to pay for, and the instalments on the 
gramophone to kec[) up, and I like nice things. 
So that if I can get three or four pounds extra 
for my trouble, it comes in very handy.” 

Whereas Tom the guardsman merely wanted 
tw'o pounds to go liome to his girl-friend. Master 
Rodney wants twice that to spend on agreeable 
luxuries. But in f.ict they have a great deal in 
common: each of them is after a “fuller and 
better life” as he conceives it—a life to which 
c.ach assumes without question he is entitled. 
Neither considers his casual contacts of much 
sigjiificance (Tom considers sexual reality as 
being his cx[H;ricnces with his girl, Rodney as 
his connection with his “special friend.”) And 
in neither of them could I discern the faintest 
trace of uneasy conscience—Rodney’s complaint 
about wishing, to save himself for his friend 
having sprung from a desire to be sexually fresh 
for enjoyment, not from a distaste for infidelity. 
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Tom and Rodney, the young soldier and the 
young hairdresser, have simply realised, with 
commendable clarity, that to obtain pleasurable 
“extras” it is sometimes necessary to use one’s 
available talents in a mildly irksome or invidious 
fashion. 

I K M V third category we find a type of boy who 
is far less prepossessing and yet would 
probably be found, by the moralist, to be far 
more easily excusable. 

This is thc^ boy of poor intelligence and low 
town background who has neither the ability 
to get a good job nor the application to stay 
with it if he should, but drifts round doitig a 
scries of dull, heavy, and ill-paid casual tasks 
(some of them verging on the illicit) when and 
as they can he found. Disgruntled, slow-witted, 
bored, such a boy is dinily aware that there arc 
better things to be had from life and that many 
people arc having them. It docs not occur to 
him that his lack is in any way his own fault 
(that others work hard to acquire skills and 
establish a definite position) and still less does 
he have any clear idea what he is lacking. He 
simply knows that the world is in sontc manner 
“doing him out of” all the things which seem 
to make it tole.able for others. He finally 
decides, making the nearest thing he can to a 
mental effort, that these things are obtainable 
only by means of something which he calls 
“luck,” a nebulous concept which in the end 
amounts to the sudden and apparently effortless 
possession of lots of money. If only he had “a 
bit of luck,” then he would (automatically) have 
a pot of money, and so would be as good as and 
probably much laetter than “all of them.” But 
just what the money would be spent on is tiot 
specified, other than by vague and gloating refer¬ 
ences to cars, suits, and street women. 

“You can say what you like,” said I-en (a 
temporarily unemployed and half-Irish ware¬ 
house hand, whose actual dialect I make no 
attempt to reproduce), “but it all comes down to 
luck. If that Macmillan had had my luck he’d 
be no better off titan me, and if I’d had his I 
wouldn’t waste my time reading to [teoplc in 
churches.” I do not propose here to analyse this 
statement into its component elements—the 
resentment at privilege and excellence, the half- 
baked notions of natural equality, the idea that 
everyone, no matter what his abilities, will 
emerge triumphant if only he gets “a proper 
chance;” I merely remark that at the bottom 
of this underdog philosophy is nothing more 


nor less than a desire for easy money, and that 
one day such a lad will be told by a friend, in 
the crudest possible terms, of one method ot 
making some. 

“My friend told me,” said Lcn, “that I could 
get some money by flogging myself to some rich 
geyser that liked boys. After he explained a bit, 
I caught on—and here I am.” (“Here” being a 
dim and dirty bar of a kind I shall describe in 
detail later and in which Len, being of recent 
importation, was still receiving the attention 
accorded to novelty in such circles.) I need 
hardly add that Len’s resentment at “the rich 
geysers,” however well they treated him, was 
extreme (they had had all the “luck,” all the 
“chances,” etc., etc.), and 1 was not surprised 
to hear, a few weeks later, that he had beaten 
up a rich client and stolen both clothes and 
money from his flat. In such cases, if a “geyser” 
applies to the police, he will probably lie well 
supiwtcd. In any event, so it was here, and I.en 
has now vanished from the scene. 

A t. L M Y categories .so far have consisted of 
“part-time” prostiluies. ,So it is with the 
fourth kind of boy, if only because he is pre- 
pareil to turn his hand to anything at all other 
than a legitimate job (however cushy), from 
which he seems to recoil with instinctive 
aversion. This is the classical type of “lay¬ 
about,” who has somehow got it into his head 
that the only money worth making is to be made 
from shady enterprises of whatever kind. These 
range fiom petty theft, dope-passing, running 
for low bookmakers, through hired violence and 
crude confidence tricks, to ordinary male prosti- 
tutioti which may Ik- combined, on certain 
occasions, with one or more of his other activi¬ 
ties. Micky, a typical boy of this kind, dillers 
from Lcn, in that while Lxn was stupid and 
c.sscntially sluggish, Micky is c]uick and inven¬ 
tive, a man of many parts, and has the sense to 
know that money does not just appear by “luck” 
but must be sought with etlort. Micky’s trouble 
is that as soon as he gets a little money he 
suspends any attempt to make more while he 
either drinks, frolics, or gambles the lot away. 
(When well off, Micky spends a lot on female 
prostitutes, though his sexual flexibility is such 
that he has been known to produce a very young 
“fancy boy” of his own.) The result of all this 
is that his life varies from one of soft beds and 
relative splendour to one of park benches and 
fast-moving shifts—one of which will ultimately 
prove disastrous, if only because his fecklessness 
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makes his need for money so sudden and so 
absolute that his shifts, though often ingenious, 
arc not always as carefully thought out as they 
should be. “I spend the lot and then look 
around,” he said to me once. “But wherever I 
look I see steamers [homosexuals prepared to 
pay boys money] and suckers, so I don’t have 
to look for long.” Perhaps not; but if he does 
not take to looking with rather more care, I 
anticipate a round misapplication of his talents. 

The pihth category is that of the full-time pro¬ 
fessional male prostitute, who lives .solely by his 
sexual trade, is anxious to improve his art and 
his clientele, is .sometimes to be found living 
in very good circumstances indeed, and can 
often persuade a rich man, if not to set him up, 
ar least to take him on luxurious foreign holi- 
tlays. I mention this class of boy last because he 
is extremely rare. Among male prostitutes, 
“part-time” is the rule: the full-blown courtesan 
is not only an exception hut is in many ways 
radically different, in outlook and accomplish¬ 
ment, from all the rest, save perhaps for the hair¬ 
dresser, Rodney, who rather shoddily rc.scmblcs 
him in manners and taste. 

Conrad, one of the very few full-time male 
prostitutes I know, is a finished article. Polished, 
witty, by no means unread; highly vocal and 
even knowledgeable about cuirent plays, exhibi¬ 
tions, and scandals; a good cook, a light but 
.sophisticated drinker; above all, to judge from 
his conversation, a person of inexhaustible 
resource in matters of sexual technique, Conrad 
might well be mistaken for an amusingly epicene 
member of an exacting cosmopolitan set—were 
it not for two misfortunes: he speaks no lan¬ 
guage other than English; and this he speaks 
with a slight lilt, of which, try how he may, he 
cannot rid himself and which is quite un¬ 
deniably Welsh. 

S o MUCH for the boys themselves. Their 
family backgrounds, I think, arc important 
only in so far as it is true to say, in all case.s, 
that they were in some sense unwanted in their 
own home.s—redundant nuisances, unloved and 
therefore unloving. Thus Tom, the easy-going 
soldier, came, as might be, from a farm¬ 
worker’s family in the North: his father drank 
the money and required Tom to contribute 
further to his drinking, whereat the disgusted 
Tom went off to follow the Drum. Rodney, the 
soft little hairdresser, was the son of a respectable 
small shopkeeper in the Midlands; he disliked 


the grim routine of money-grubbing and chapel- 
going (though plainly he inherited his father’s 
money-mindedness), was consciously out of 
place because of his “refined” attitudes, and left 
unlamentcd for the big city. Len, grovelling 
stupidly after his share of the world, was just 
one of a swollen slum-family. Micky came from 
nowhere, whither he will doubtless return. As 
for Conrad, his background was Welsh and he 
attended a minor university: but his parents and 
his teachers were a preying menace and he left 
home for much the sarry reasons as Rodney— 
alienated from his own jxople by his own 
natural elegance. All are flot.sam; rootless, or 
having wilfully severed coar.se and ungainly 
roots. 

More to our purpose is to enquire how these 
boys came to take up the practice of prostitu¬ 
tion and how they get on when they have done 
so. The answer to the first part of the question 
is easier than many people would care to admit. 
Boys take up prosutution, as other boys of a 
better class might take up the Law or the Navy, 
becau.se someone they know tells them about it, 
first of all painting the affair in general and 
congenial colours, later explaining the elemen¬ 
tary points of application and procedure. Tom 
learnt from his comrades; Rodney from the 
whispered gossip over tea at eleven o’clock; Len 
from a simdarly situated friend, while Micky, 
one may well suppose, gathered his information 
from the very mists and stones of the city. All 
“heard;” all decided, for motives which varied 
from utter listlessncss to deliberate career¬ 
planning, that “it” would be both lucrative and 
undemanding; and so all .set off, one evening 
and for the first titne, to sell their bodies for 
money. 

here did they go? 

They went on the street, or to one of 
a number of well-known pubs, “clubs” (these 
latter of the 3-to-ii p.m. variety), or coffee bars. 
(From time to time a place gets a bad name 
and the police make trouble, closing it, if pos¬ 
sible, for some technical infringement of licence; 
but there are always new places and people 
always know of them.) Once arrived, all the 
neophyte has to do is wait. If he is on a well- 
known street, he will be asked for “a light” or 
“the time.” If in a pub or bar, he will be asked 
to have a drink, the convention being that if he 
accepts he is open to'*negotiation. The pub could 
be any pub—but it isn’t because it is a “known” 
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pub, 3 place where it is safe to ask,people "to 
have a drink.” As for the bar or "club,” it is 
on the first floor in a tumble-down back-street: 
there is a juke-box, an air of camaraderie, quite 
wholesome drinks at just over the average prices, 
an obliging proprietor, a cigarette machine, and 
several informally but well-dressed men, some 
of whom have an unrnistakeably officer-Iikc 
manner. One of these men has invited the new 
boy (after a whispered conference with the pro¬ 
prietor, who says that the boy is “all right” 
because “Donnis told him to come”) to have 
first one drink and then another; and now sug¬ 
gests, since it is nearly eleven o’clock, that they 
should both go back “to my place for another 
drink.” Brashly or shyly, the boy agrees. Tom 
might add that he is “a little short;” his older 
friend in the sports coat nods reassuringly. 
Rodney remarks that he will be needing “four 
pounds for the chair<ovcrs;” Len that it will 
have to be “worth his time.” Micky (who can 
never, surely, have been a new boy) is there that 
night, but is flush and with a woman; while 
Conrad, who even at the start of his career 
avoids such places if he can, is waiting in his 
flat, which is just off the Edgware Road, for an 
expected telephone call. 

So off they go, lorn, Rodney, and Len, three 
years on the game or three minutes (and it 
makes no dilTcrencc now), to the nicely fur¬ 
nished bachelor apartment or the small house in 
the pretty mews. There they find drinks, a 
gramophone, carpets, comfort, and ease. For it 
is all made very easy. “Perhaps you would like 
a bath?” Rodney has already had one that even¬ 
ing; but Tom wouldn’t mind if he did, and 
Len ungraciously accepts, on the off<hance of 
being able to palm a razor or a comb. “That’s 

better_You’re really looking very nice.... 

And now... 

An hour later or so it is time to go. (“All 
night” is rare, save possibly at week-ends, and 
unpopular; clients have charwomen who arrive 
early, while soldiers have parades for which they 
' must prepare, and hairdressers must be at 

Madame’s by eight-thirty_) Tom’s friend, 

gruff and middle-aged, crams thirty shillings 
into Tom’s hand, asks him to come to his 
address at midnight the following Saturday, and 
says good-night briefly but with courtesy. 
Rodney’s companion puts on his spectacles, 
points meaningly to the mantel (where there is 
a five-pound note under an ash-tray), and reluc¬ 
tantly hands Rodney the novel he had promised 
to lend him while they were drinking CrSmc de 


Menthe earlier on. Len’s partner is youngish^, 
and wishes to impress himself and his friends 
by being able to say, "My dears, he adored it 
and didn’t ask for a penny.” To lend some 
colour of truth to this notion, he hands Len 
five shillings with a kindly look, and remarks 
that this should see him home; but then he 
catches a glimpse of Iren’s .scowling face, hastily 
adds a pound note and then yet another, and 
manages to hurry the slow-witted Len out of the 
door before worse befalls. Len, who will have 
his revenge on mankind soon but not quite yet, 
lopes away down the street with the money 
cl.isped in his hand (still dirty despite the bath), 
a purloined nail-brush in his trou.scr pocket, and 
.some thirty loose cigarettes, scooped out of the 
open and opulent box, already crumbling to 
pieces in the rotting lining of his jacket. 

Meanwhile, Micky has taken his improbably 
blonde girl to a hotel behind Victoria, reflect¬ 
ing, without rancour or anxiety, that by to¬ 
morrow lunch-time he will be skint; and 
Conrad’s expected guest has arrived at the flat 
off the Edgware Road, bringing with him a 
bald head, no money but a sound cheque book, 
and a nicely bound volume of very curious 
pictures. 

And what happens the next night? 

The same happens the next night and for 
many nights. (Unless, of course, the police step 
in; but this is something like a motor accident: 
it can happen to anyone at any time and is there¬ 
fore left entirely out of the reckoning.) But just 
as the pubs and the bars change, so do Tom, 
Rodney, and Len change—change and dis- 
apj>car. Micky and Conrad last rather longer, 
because they arc tough and clever; indeed 
Conrad, if he chooses his clientele and his 
lotions with care, may last until he is forty, 
when he will have saved enough to buy a little 
shop in a country town. But in this world, 
change is the rule: clients would soon get bored 
even if the boys kept their looks, and they arc 
far from doing that. Boys will be boys indeed; 
but not for long. 

HAT finally becomes of them? 

Tom comes out all right. While 
serving in Germany, he hears that his girl is 
pregnant, and being a decent fellow at heart he 
gets compassionate leave to come home and 
marry her. Thereafter he settles down to soldier 
steadily on, until finally and with a little luck 
he becomes a Colour-Serjeant, liked and 
respected by all, and even after many years 
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occasionally to be heard giving good-natured 
advice, over the counter of the Company Stores, 
as to where “to get the richest of them if you 
want something to pay for them shirts you lost.” 

Kodney’s fate is sadder. The attraction of his 
dark and sissified looks is of brief duration, and 
though he begins to earn more money at 
Madame’s, he is hard put to it to pay for the 
little extravagances he covets. To make things 
worse his “special friend” will leave him fairly 
soon. He begins to be resentful at what he 
knows he is missing and will always miss (the 
elegant, cultured, rich life of which he has 
received such tantalising hints); he haunts the 
shadier bars more often now, and knows he is 
beaten on the night when he himself pays 
(which he can ill alTord to do) to take home a 
boy who in a year-and-a-half will be as passe as 
himself. Still there arc several like him; they 
make the best of one another and in some soil 
survive. Rodney scupes along on his earnings, 
gives chattery little tea parties for his cronies on 
Sunday afternoons, and often wanders by him¬ 
self along the Serpentine casting furtive, long¬ 
ing, and somehow reproachful looks at the 
younger bathers. 

Len has already gone to prison for robbery 
with violence. The “luck” was always against 
him. After all, it was these blokes corrupted 
him, w.asn’t it.? But it’s him in prisoti, mate. 
Why.? Because the rich blokes get all the 
“chances,” that’s why. 

Micky may go to prison too, sent there by 
his own carelessness. Or he may get too inter¬ 
ested in some of the drugs he is sometimes paid 
to carry about. Or he may just disappear—into 
a ditch or off to Tipperary, and no one will 


give a jot. Not even the police, because Micky 
is a very small man and even along the dope 
line never met anyone of the slightest impor¬ 
tance. I shall miss him—but not much. The best 
one can hope is that a queer bookmaker will 
take a fancy to him and make him stick steadily 
to die business of laying small bets in the Su> 
Ring. The Silver Ring is about Micky’s mark 
in life: you need quick wits, there is some enter¬ 
taining bustle and enough shady practice to keep 
Micky happy, and he will be following his 
favourite game—takinj^ the money of fools. 

Conrad will be content selling fancy brass- 
ware in Barchestcr. He will be able to afford a 
week or two at Cannes every year, remember 
past glories in present independence, and per¬ 
haps learn a litlle French at last. Flaving earned 
and deserved all he has, he is careful, in the 
Welsh way of his Welsh fathers, to keep it. 

A nd the clients of lhc.se young men.? From 
the point of view of this article, which 
seeks to describe the mechanics of a trade, the 
clients wear one face only, a face which can 
never change. For it is the face of a currency 
note, always as be.autiful, however faded and 
wrinkled, as when dew-fresh from the Mint. 
All tliat can happen to clients is that they get 
richer or poorer. At this time and in this 
country they are getting along very nicely. 
Wolfenden may suggest this, the Church may 
propose that, Mr. John Gordon deplore the other 
thing: but the law of supply and demand is 
engraren in brass, and is not to be era.scd by 
the abstract and irrelevant indignation of catch- 
jxmny public moralists. 


Christmas Forethought 

Somewhere in this issue you should llnd a leaflet giving details of Kncounteu’s 
Christmas Gift Offer, which enables you to send a subscription to your friends at 
grCfUly reduced rates. If the leaflet is mi.ssing, simply send the names and addresses 
of your friends (who should not, as far as you know, already be buying the magazine), 
with 2os, (six months) or 3p. (one year) for each, to Encounter, 25^ Ilaymarket, 
London S.W. i. American donors should send ,^3.2^ or ,$6.jo. Your gifts will 
start with the January issue (out just before Christmas) and an announcement card 
will be sent to each recipient. This offer applies to the Christmas 1960 season only. 
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I N A recent lecture, addressing myself primarily 
to students, already a highly self-conscious 
group, I was reluctant simply to list once more 
the labels the older generation has already 
pinned on them: apathy, conformity, security- 
mindedness, “coolness,” “bcatness,” and so on. 
Such lalxds do have a certain truth, and I shall 
try to delineate what it is; but they also conceal 
about as much as they reveal, d hey conceal the 
fact that the college generations of the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, now nostalgically admired, were on 
the whole far less responsive, serious, and decent 
than students in comparable institutions to-day. 
They conceal the -.act that the apparently nega¬ 
tive qualities of apathy and conformity must be 
.seen as an aspect of the high intelligence and 
sensitivity of this generation of students, who 
know more thati tln ir elders did and who have, 
justly, more to be afraid of. 

In my lecture, I was able to count on a discus¬ 
sion fX'riod in which I might partially clarify 
the misunderstamlings so loaded a theme was 
bound to generate, and in which the students 
could (and did) talk back. Furthermore, I could 
respond to some alumni who attacked the “soft¬ 
ness” and lack of political and civic responsibility 
of the students, first by reminding them of how 
ancient and incvit.ible was the theme of parents’ 
complaints against the “softening” of the 
children whom they had themselves indulged, 
and second by emphasising the difficulties sensi¬ 
tive and concerned young people face to-day pre¬ 
cisely because the manifest hardships with which 
earlier Americans coped have been, for millions, 
eliminated, while new challenges, appropriate to 
an age of abundance, still remain to be con¬ 
fronted. 


Professor David Riesman, now at Harvard, 
formerly at Chicago, is the author of “the 
u>NELY crowd” and other works. 


My prijtcipal theme, however, was not to 
defend students against the common ethnocen- 
trism of their elders but to help explain them to 
themselves, and to show how some of the 
students’ attitudes towards the world, as shaped 
in school and college, arc not so much a reaction 
to that world as it is, but a “reaction-formation” 
in the psychoanalytic sense: that is, a defence 
which lias become unrealistically ovcrgcneral- 
ised. College students to-day often act as if they 
believed that work in large organisations and, 
beyond that, work in general, could not be 
basically or humanly satisfying (or at times even 
honest), but was primarily a way to earn a living, 
to lind a place in the social order, and to meet 
nice or not-so-nicc people. This is a conclusion 
which, I shall suggest, is partly projected upon 
the occupational scene as the result of their ex¬ 
perience with the curriculum in college and uni¬ 
versity—and as the result of experience also with 
college and university as organi.saiions which are 
viewed as bureaucratic, monolithic, and un¬ 
changeable, at least by many students. 

I do not think it is the primary task of educa¬ 
tion to prepare students for their later occupa¬ 
tional roles, or indeed any narrowly specialised 
roles, nor to teach them to enjoy work regard¬ 
less of its quality and meaning. Rather, the rela¬ 
tion of education to later life should be a 
dialectical and critical one. If, however, one 
result of going to college is to become alienated 
from work per se and defeatist about the possi¬ 
bility of altering one’s relation to it, then it seems 
to me one ought to re-examine academic institu¬ 
tions themselves and sec whether anything in 
iheiTi or in one’s own attitudes or both might 
be changed. 

S OME time ago several hundred interviews 
were done (at the behest of Time maga¬ 
zine) with seniors at twenty colleges throughout 
the country, most of them colleges of some or of 
great distinction. The seniors were supposed to 
25 
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be reasonably representative, but what this was 
taken to mean and how it was applied at various 
colleges and universities varied greatly. A good 
many student leaders were chosen, a good many 
bright people, but hardly any women got in (a 
questionnaire circulated by Miidemoisetle gave 
me somewhat comparable data concerning col¬ 
lege women). When I first examined the inter¬ 
views, and now again when I have once more 
gone over them, I have been struck by what 
appears to be a not quite conscious ambivalence 
towartls work in large organisations. On the 
other hand, the majority are planning to enter 
large organisations in pur.suit of their careers: 
big corporations, big governments, big law 
offices, and so on. Only a few seek independence 
in their work, either in terms of old-fashioned 
ideals of entrepreneurship or in terms of the 
desire to liccomc a foreign correspondent, to enter 
politics, or to follow some other individualistic or 
exotic calling. (Moreover, hardly anyone e.xprcsses 
resentment against his prospective Army service 
on the ground that the Army is a large organisa¬ 
tion: there is no eagerness for service, but rather 
resignation to it as one of the givens of life.) 

And yei, when these young people are asked 
about their lives outside of work, a very different 
picture emerges. 7'here, bigness and scale arc 
definitely not valued. Only a tiny fraction want 
to head for the metropolis, even if their careers 
might make such a location convenient. They 
want the suburbs—not later, after some bachelor 
start has been made in the big city, but now, 
on graduation. The great majority cither arc 
already married or plan to get married soon (even 
if there is no special one in mind at the moment); 
they plan to start having children at once, and 
to begin building a community centred life in 
the suburbs. They envisage a two-car but usually 
not a two-career family, in which the prospective 
wife will be active in the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, with subsidiary assistance from the 
husband, and in which both spouses will con¬ 
cern themselves with a manageable bit of real 
estate—a suburban neighbourhood in which they 
can at once be active and hope to make a differ¬ 
ence. It does not occur to them that they might 
be gifted and energetic enough to make a differ¬ 
ence even in a big city. Rather, they want to be 
able to work through a face-to-face group—the 
post-collcgiatc fraternity of the small suburbs. 
Correspondingly, the very emphasis on family 
life which is one of the striking and in so many 
ways attractive qualities of young people to-day 
is an implicit rejection of large organisation. 
The suburban family with its garden, its 
barbecue, its lack of privacy in the open-plan 
house, is itself a manifesto of decentralisation— 
even though it makes use of centralised services 
such as TV, clinics, chain stores, and House 
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Beautiful. The wish to build a nest, even if a 
somewhat transient one, is a striking feature of 
the interviews, in contrast with the wish to build 
a fortune or a career which might have domi¬ 
nated some comparable interviews a generation 
earlier. 

This pattern—the acceptance of large organisa¬ 
tions combined with tacit and uncrystalliscd 
resistance to them—appears not only in the 
respondents’ emphasis on the family but also in 
what they say about their plans and attitudes 
towards their future work. I get a sense from 
the material, and from other comparable data, 
of a certain withdrat^al of emotional adherence 
from work. To be sure, it has become fashionable 
to speak of one’s work or ocher activities in 
deprecatory terms and to adopt a pose of relative 
indifference to the larger goals of an organisa¬ 
tion. In an era of political, economic, and cul¬ 
tural salesmanship, such deprecation is a way of 
guarding against being exploited for ends out¬ 
side one’s self. It is as if one had constantly to 
conduct psychological warfare against an outside 
enemy. But, as in any such process, students 
become to some extent the victims of their own 
defences. They come to believe that work cannot 
really lx; worth doing for its own sake, whether 
or not it is done on behalf of a large impersonal 
organisation -a fear of oycrcommilment to one’s 
work even while one is at the workplace. In 
the course of getting rid of earlier collegiate or 
rah-rah enthusiasm, these young people have 
come to feel that work is not worth even their 
part-time devotion, and perhaps that nothing, 
except the family, deserves their wholehearted 
allegiance. 

We sec the same attitudes, of course, among 
the junior echelons now engaged in work. One 
hears them talk of their benevolent company as 
“a mink-lined rat-trap,” or speak of “the rat- 
r.acc,” or refer to fights over principles as 
“ruckuscs” or “blow-ups”—if somebody cares, 
he is said to “blow his top.” In a number of 
business novels, of which The Man in the Grey 
Flannel Suit is representative, it is taken for 
granted that a sensible fellow, and indeed an 
honest one, will prefer suburban domesticity and 
a quiet niche to ulcerous competition for large 
business stakes, despite the view from the top 
and the interesting climb, 

A ttitudes such as these are, of course, an 
. aspect of a general cultural shift, not con¬ 
fined to students and not confined to those who 
seek employment in large organisations; similar 
attitudes turn up in some measure even among 
those who, studiously avoiding such organisa¬ 
tions, look for a professional career in which 
they hope to be^their own masters. Scholars, for 
example, are not immune to distaste for their 
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work, nor arc architects or physicians. But while 
I don't intend to imply that a life without any 
boredom is conceivable, except for a very stupid 
person, still I think we are witnessing a silent 
revolution against work on the part even of 
those relatively privileged groups who have been 
free to choose their work and to exercise some 
freedom in the doing of it. This reflects, in part, 
the fact that much work is meaningless per se, 
save as a source of income, prestige, and socia¬ 
bility; but it also indicates, as I have already im¬ 
plied, that people loo readily accept their work as 
it comes, without ho]x of making it more mean¬ 
ingful. * 

William H. Whyte, Jr., summarises some of 
these tendencies in his writings (notably in The 
Organisation Man) anti points out that some 
large corporations, worried about the decline in 
“work-mindedness,” arc seeking to substitute an 
ideology of corporate loyalty, a “social ethic,” 
for the inexorable attachment to work which 
was requisite in the building up of an industrial 
society. Indecil, he shows how the corporation, 
in order to compete with the family, takes over 
much of the aura of domesticity, as if to say: 
“We may be a large organisation to outsiders, 
but within we are, if not a happy family, at least 
a happy suburb, neighbourly, protective, dose, 
and clean.” Such spofcesmanship underplays the 
potential excitement of the work itself-and I 
believe that much' work in large organisations 
can be intensely exciting—and overplays the 
fringe benefits. 

What I want to stress is the fact that not all 
large organisations arc alike, despite the sorts of 
institutional similarities investigated by sociolo¬ 
gists; and of course that not all positions in them 
are alike. Many, although their top executives 
clamour for creativity and independence of 
mind, largely manage to process these qualities 
out of “their” people in the lower ranks. Others 
stockpile talent and expect it to keep as gold 
keeps at h'ort Knox. Still others make products 
or provide services which arc cither anti social 
or useless. But here and there one finds com- 

f tallies which {.ace real and not contrived prob- 
ems and apply to them an intelligence which 
is often remarkably disinterested and^, in the best 
sense of the term, “academic.” Young people in 
search of challenge and development would do 
well to seek out such relatively productive 
climates rather than to assume oflhand (as is 
true of so many brand-n.imc products) that they 
are all alike except for the advertising and the 
label. And this search is necessary precisely 
because many of the motives whicn impelled 
work in the older generation have fortunately 
become attenuated—motives such as money for 
its own sake, power, and fame—goals, that is, 
whose emptiness became evident with their 


attainment. Our industrial and commercial 
plant no longer “needs” such compulsive attach¬ 
ments to work which are based not on any j^nu- 
ine creative impulse but on the drying up of 
other alternatives. 

There is a further issue concerning work in 
large organisations where again differentiation is 
required. 1 refer to the conception that work in 
organisations requires surrender of independence 
of )udgment, if not of integrity. When I was in 
college, there was a prevalent feeling among the 
more sensitive that this was true only of business 
and commercial organisations, not of govern¬ 
mental or philanthropic ones, and young men 
debated whether they would enter Wall Street 
and make money or enter government or teach¬ 
ing and be saved. This dichotomy has in large 
measure vanished, although traces of it do sur¬ 
vive among the less cynic,al. I'or instance, I have 
known many graduate students in social psycho¬ 
logy who believe that if they teach they can be 
honest, but that if they work in market research 
they will serve manipulation and corruption, and 
will have tio power over their own work. Such 
judgments oversimplify the ethical dilemmas of 
any calling, and are in addition snobbish: one 
can (inti “huckstcrism” (often hypocritically 
veiled) among academic people in search of 
reputations, grants, and promotions, as well as 
among market researchers and other business¬ 
men. Indeed, I am inclined to think that at 
present many observant young people don’t need 
to be persuaded of this; many arc actually over¬ 
persuaded to the point of believing that every 
occupation is a racket, and that at best some of 
the racketeers are less pious about it than others. 
And this, I suspect, is one of the reasons they 
tend to withdraw emotional allegiance from 
their work: with the impression that they have 
no control over it anyway, that all is in the 
hands of the mysterious men upstairs who run 
the show. If there is greater wisdom in the belief 
that all occupations, like all forms of power, are 
corrupting in some degree, there is also greater 
resignation, greater passivity and fatalism. 

W HERE arc such attitudes learned and con¬ 
firmed.^ Even at some of the leading 
colleges, the more intellectual colleges—the 
colleges which produce literary magazines—the 
relation of students to the curriculum has a 
certain alienated quality, in the sense that the 
students do not believe they have any control 
over their own education. 

Let me give a few examples. In the last few 
years I have visited a number of colleges of high 
quality—colleges which turn out eminent pro¬ 
fessional men, scholars, and scientists; and I have 
made it my business to talk with students in¬ 
formally, to read their student newspapers and, 
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where possible, student council reports. At a 
number of these institutions, the livelier students 
complain of the educational fare they are getting, 
of the very little contact the curriculum makes 
with the problems that are meaningful to them. 
Sometimes they feel that opportunities for a 
civilised and intellectual life on campus are 
wanting—for example, that there arc few in¬ 
viting places to study or to talk, that social 
pressures in dormitories force any intellectual life 
out of the group setting, that student publica¬ 
tions are either dominated by the school admini¬ 
stration or devoted to “campus news” and trivia, 
that the bookstore is Inadequate, or that the 
library is geared to research needs, rather than 
to attract undergraduate browsers. They often 
feel they have no access to the faculty for other 
than merely routine matters. Sometimes students 
complain about the prerequisites of a depart¬ 
ment, which serve its monopolistic aims or pro¬ 
tect its mediocre teachers from boycott, rather 
than serve any defensible pedagogic aims. 

Yet when I ask such students what they have 
done about these things, they arc surprised at the 
very thought that they could do anything. They 
think 1 am joking when I suggest that, if things 
came to the worst, they could picket! They 
think I am wholly unrealistic when I say that 
many on the faculty might welcome student 
initiative in revising the curriculum, or that it 
might be possible to raise modest sums of money 
among alumni or others to bring visiting 
lecturers, poets, et al. to the campus, or to fur¬ 
nish commodious rooms for interest-group 
meetings. When 1 tell them that the Harvard 
House plan came about in considerable measure 
because of the report of a student council com¬ 
mittee in 1926, which caught the atlcniion of 
the philanthropist Edward Harkness, they shrug 
—that must have been a golden era, they say; 
nothing like that could happen now. Of course, 
as long as they think that, they will conduct 
themselves accordingly. 

What is perplexing in this outlook is that the 
students appear to lie so very realistic about the 
organisation they arc living in. They harbour no 
illusions about the faculty, the administration, 
the trustees. Yet they act as if the structure these 
men have created or inherited were part of the 
universe. It seems hardly ever to occur to 
students that a faculty is not a unit, but a set 
of factions, often in precarious balance, and that 
student activity might conceivably help tip the 
balance. And in spite of all that they know in¬ 
tellectually (and .is children of vulnerable 
parents) about their power over their teachers, 
they don’t put this power to use to improve the 
quality of their education. 

At a low-level college it may be that the 
students have too much power. My colleague 


Everett C. Hughes has investigated institutions 
supposedly devoted to higher education where 
students make it impossible for the professor to 
demand anything of them beyond routine and 
comfortable performance; for instance, if th^ 
are asked to read a book they consider too diffi¬ 
cult, they will turn in blank p.igcs on an examin¬ 
ation concerning it. Professors even at good and 
serious colleges have to preserve their own 
.lutonomy like any other professional group, and 
I am not recommending that they conduct “cus¬ 
tomer research” and guide themselves by a popu¬ 
larity poll. But I don’t think it follows from this 
that they must rem.Tm innocent of educational 
sociology and psychology, unaware of the harm 
they do, or indifferent to the indifference they 
help breed. 

In fact, it is the very quality of some of these 
professors and of the institutions at which they 
teach that helps to create in a paradoxical way 
feelings of passivity and helplessness among their 
students. Not only have students become better 
in the better colleges in recent decades, but pro¬ 
fessors have become ever so much nfore erudite 
and comjxtent. One seldom finds any longer at 
a first-rate university the platform ham actors or 
dreary pedants who were all too common even 
whcti I was an undergraduate. The most difficult 
and avant-garde books—often those considered 
not long ago subversive or ribald—are on the 
freshman reading list at many institutions, and 
while the market for text-books is better than 
ever because education is everywhere such a 
boom industry, there are also many text-books 
which take account of new knowledge and are 
reasonably sophisticated. “Sophisticated” is in 
fact the word for much current higher educa¬ 
tion: the professor is one-up on the student and 
the student knows it. This is one of the cases 
where general social advance brings unantici¬ 
pated negative consequences in its wake. Vis-a- 
vis such professors, students feel even less able 
than heretofore to influence their fate as 
students; and so they tend to leave matters in 
the hands of the constituted authorities, pre¬ 
serving (like GI’s in the Army) only their privi¬ 
lege of griping. 

W H Y is it that students, often so precocious 
about many things—about each other, 
about sex, about their families, and occasionally 
even about national and world affairs—are so 
comparatively inatt^tive to what concerns them 
so closely as docs tneir curriculum? 

For one thing, it seems to me that students 
don’t want to believe that their activities might 
make a difference, because, in a way, they profit 
from their lack of commitment to what they arc 
doing. I don’t (pean tliat they are not industrious 
students—they often arc, much more so to-day, 
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as I have said, than prior to World War II. They 
o through the required motions of working, 
ut they seldom get really involved with the 
content of their courses. It is here that the better, 
more conscientious students sabotage their own 
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that are necessary to any large endeavour. In 
that sense, despite our precociousness, we fail to 
grow up; we remain the children of organisa¬ 
tion, not the masters of it. 

For Americans, there is something paradoxical 
about this development. Americans in the past 
have not been over-impressed by mechanical 
achievements. Workers in a steel mill are not 
awed by the giant rollers, and we take for 
granted that we arc not awed by any large 
physical construction of oiir hands and brains. 
Contrary to the prevalent impression abroad that 
we ate slaves to our machines, we are actually 
relatively uninvolvcd with them, and w'e surely 
do not feel dominated by them. But it seems to 
be dillcrent with the organisational machines. 
These are as much the product of our thinking 
and our imagination as any technological feat; 
yet, as Erich Fromm has said, we worship like 
idolalors the product we have created—an image 
not of stone but of other images. 

I T I s a commonplace observation that in 
organisational lilc we use argumctits to con¬ 
vince others which we think will apjieal to them, 
even though they don’t convince us. We try to 
persuade people to Ixhave justly to Negroes 
because “discrimination makes the United Slates 
look bad in the Cold War’’—as if that were why 
we ourselves behaved decently. Or we persuade 
businessmen to give money to colleges for all 
sorts of public-reiaticjiis reasons, playing on their 
fear of radicalism or federal control or whatnot, 
whereas we our.selvcs devote our lives to educ.a- 
tion for quite dilTcrent reasons. All argu¬ 
ments of this nature have two qualities: they 
patronise the other person and they perpetuate 
“pluralistic ignorance.” It can l)e contended 
that there may be occasions when we must 
appeal to others as they arc, not .as we would 
like them to be—when there isn’t time for 
idealism. But, in our realism, we often make 
mistakes about what others will actually respond 
to, and we sacrifice the integrity and clarity of 
our argument to our false image of what will 
go over. The result: we conclude that one can’t 
be honest while working for an organisation, 
that one can be honest only when one is at 
home with one’s family in the suburbs. 

There is another result as well, namely, that 
we often end up in doubt as to what we our¬ 
selves think. We come to believe what we say 
to others and thus become “more sincere” in the 
subjective sense, but at the price of becoming 
still more confused as to what is actually so: 
we are the first victims of our own propaganda. 
No wonder we end up without emotional ties 
to what we do, for it is no longer we who do 
it, but some limited part of ourselves, playing a 


role. Not recognising that we have done this to 
ourselves, we attribute to organisations the power 
and the primacy we have lost. And then, as I 
have said, we strike back, not directly, but by a 
kind of emotional attrition, in which we lend 
to our work willingness without enthusiasm, 
conscientiousness wiuiout creativity. 

I am sure that many U.S. college students who 
are not only serious but dedicated know this as 
well as I do. Such students have managed to 
make college serve their purposes, and have in 
this way gained some rational confidence that 
they will be able to do th« same in the organisa¬ 
tions they will enter later—whether these arc 
universities, business concerns, or the many 
voluntary organi-sations through which we 
Americans carry out much of our communal 
work. What I have principally sought to do in 
these remarks is to encourage greater and more 
differentiated realism than many young people 
already possess—a realism which docs not take 
for granted the social structures which seem so 
impre.ssivc, but looks for the points of leverage 
where one’s own effort, joined to that of others 
.similarly freed from mythology, might make a 
difference. In many situations, there is more 
leeway than students think, and college is a good 
place to find this out. 


L t T me again make it quite clear that I under- 
' stand the positive functions of what some¬ 
times appears as mere apathy or passivity .among 
•Students; for passivity towards revivalist manias 
and crusades is a sensible reaction, a sign of 
maturity. Moreover, as I noted at the outset, 
students arc not at all apathetic about many 
fundamental things, among them personal rela¬ 
tions, family life, and in many cases the arts. 
But even these attachments may be in danger. 
If one is apathetic about one’s work, with all that 
such an attitude implies for one’s relation to 
social and personal creation, it is hard to prevent 
this apathy from spreading to other areas. 

Freud thought that children’s curiosity, re¬ 
pressed in the realm of sex, became as a result 
crippled quite generally—that is, the malignancy 
of repression tended to spread. This danger we 
have all but overcome. But the comparable 
spread of apathy and disenchantment from work 
to family life—indeed, even to sex—.seems to me 
an analogous development. 

My concern is that young people to-day, by 
“playing it cool” and fearing to be thought 
"squares,” may create a style of life, not only 
in work but in every dimension of existence, 
which is less full, less committed, less complex, 
and less meaningful than mid-century oppor¬ 
tunities allow. • 
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How I Drifted to Soho 


I D RI p T E D to Soho after I had got out 
of bed on the wrong side of a poem. I 
was at the tail end of a love-affair. I had 
been re born and now I was as bad as dead 
again and ready for nothing. I was in the 
Army and the war was petering out. There 
was nothing to be done about that, even if I 
had cared about hand grenades in the jungle, 
but in fact I am not martial. I had been 
pilloried and posted about from camp to 
camp in the Midlands, never far from coal, 
brooding about lost apple orchards and magic 
telephones, wherj in some dreamlike fashion 
I became an officer. I was given embarka¬ 
tion leave, and in my brand-new uniform, 
arrived in London and entered a public house. 
A tall man with long black hair, wearing a 
huge red carnation and carrying a cane, 
approached me, his hand stretched out. “Mr. 
Carson, I believe,” he said. 

This man turned out to be Eric Winshaw, 
a writer. Once, in a lucid moment, some¬ 
where near Leeds, I had read one of his 
stories and been partially stunned by it. I had 
an urge to rush out of the Naafi, into the 
night, past my leafless apple orchards, straight 
into the promised land, my pen my sword. 
Then I would find Aphrodite all over again. 
Somewhere. Could Winshaw be my sign¬ 
post? In actual fact, twelve years ago he had 
been my rival over a Russian girl called Olga, 
in Nice. I had never, actually, got anywhere 
with Olga in the technical sense of the word. 

I had merely arrived at the first tentative 
frontier. She was extremely pretty and evaded 
conclusive issues by prodigious knitting and 
a soft slow smile. Later she married a quiet 


Russian, whose father had been one of those 
Czarist admirals accepted by the subtle hier¬ 
archy of the Nice exiles. 

W inshaw at that time made one 
think of photographs of the young 
Oscar Wilde. He was extremely indrawn and 
was writing detective stories. “They’re very 
good,” said Olga, ploughing through a 
maroon sweater. I managed to read one of 
them, and found it strained and artificial, Poe 
without passion. At the time I was full of a 
sort of easy ambition, I was arrogant with 
sheer geography, having arrived from Spain 
on a bicycle, free wheeling through a revolu¬ 
tion, seen a drowned man near Montpellier, 
and was, at the moment, teaching swimming 
in the Yacht CUub at Juan Ics-Pins. Only my 
teeth seemed to hold me back from the sort of 
extrovert success I vaguely envisaged, I had 
no money to pay for treatment, and at the 
back of my mind was the constant obsession 
that I was going to lose them, one by one, 
ever since I had had them filled by a young 
dentist in the back blocks of New Zealand 
who had, only a month before my first visit ■ 
to him, been raising poultry near Wanganui. 

“My last memory of you,” said Winshaw, 
offering me a drink, “was when you fell into 
the orchestra at the Mediterrance in Nice, 
during your rendition of Algy in The Impor¬ 
tance of Being Earnest. It was a brilliant per¬ 
formance, by the way. You were quite drunk, 
and you fell, sensibly, on to the drum.” “Ah, 
yes,” I said, laughing myself into the char¬ 
acter he had created for me. It was true that 
I had appeared in this play at this very 
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theatre, but I had no recollection whatever of 
falling on to a drum. Later, after better re¬ 
newing my acquaintance with Winshaw, I 
realised that he had a trick, mostly harmless, 
of adorning the experiences of his friends 
with a dramatic flourish, with the detail that 
should have happened, and that the only 
thing to do was to keep silent and even in¬ 
corporate the licensed fancy into one’s own 
legend of experience. “Do you know Soho?’’ 
Winshaw asked me. “Not at all,’’ I answered, 
“interesting country for the likes of you and 
me,” he said. “Writer’s material all round 
you aching to be put on the page.” 

We walked towards Rathbone Place. I had 
lived near this area at the beginning of the 
war, on returning from Paris, and had stayed 
in a house with a girl called Mary in Fitzrtiy 
Street. I had met Mary in Paris. She was a 
very sad girl, and only once, by a rock pool 
in Cornwall under a [larticular sun, like a 
sign of the zodiac, did she look happy, glow¬ 
ing like one of the soft, unworldly anemones 
she so loved. Then I met Penelope and death 
of the heart, mind, and soul, a death I am 
only now perhaps mending, like a fisher¬ 
man’s net, since she wanted me to catch no 
more fish, love no more mornings. At the 
time I was with Mary, Soho meant no special 
area, no typical disease, no place that was not 
a place. It was just restaurants, glimpses of 
Cyril Connolly who had started Horizon 
(where I had read Winshaw’s story), Brian 
Howard like a professional e.agle gnawing 
into the middle-class entrails of London 
(when did I begin or cease to be middle- 
class?), and a gnome-like Lucien Freud walk¬ 
ing, without exaggeration, through walls and 
bathrooms with the ease of snakes when the 
snake was king. 

“Here then is Soho,” cried Winshaw, 
waving his cane towards a public house 
which was called the Load of Hay. “When 
it closes at half-past-ten we all go to the 
Green Cow on the other side of the street. It 
closes at eleven.” We entered the Load of 
Hay and approached the counter, where I 
was introduced to a number of people who 
were mostly disciples of Winshaw. “You’d 
better stand second on the right,” said Win¬ 


shaw. “You’re an Army man, which won’t 
be well accepted, but you’ve published a 
book. I stand at the corner, and you’re next 
to me except when my girl arrives, and then 
you’re third.” And so it was. I became second 
on the right during my Army leaves, and I 
gradually felt I was losing my face. Winshaw 
got to work inventing me. He was not in¬ 
terested in sex or aesthetics, he was unmoved 
by any sort of beauty, he was obscsscc^ by the 
ideas of murder and fjlms, everybody was in 
his own callous half-American scenario. Load 
of Hay clerk, minor criminal, browned-off 
Civil Servant, Indian remittance man, or pub 
confidence-trickster. Strangely enough, nearly 
everyone accepted the role he assigned to 
them, because the English have a great diffi¬ 
culty in the sort of self-assessment natural to 
the Latin and other continentals, a kind of 
personal poetry, and also because they could 
sense a powerful intellect concealed under his 
Lmtasy, and more important still, a reverence 
for the rhythms of the English language. 
I'hcrc arc not many crimes which can in¬ 
validate that, even the shiny suit of boredom. 

A t I. a s t I was out of the Army, clothed 
. in a demob suit, and went to live in 
Bayswatcr. I stayed with an Irish family over¬ 
looking a small park, which was a kind of 
nocturnal rendezvous for cats where they re¬ 
hearsed for some kind of hideous opera. 
Then, too, on Saturday evenings, the Irish 
would ramble down the street singing about 
the mothers they had betrayed, over and over 
again, and the Galway sunsets they drowned 
in gin. There were fights, and then the cat 
opera, and the dawn came up, a dawn of 
grandiose dreams. I constructed a window- 
box, bought plants (some of which were ex¬ 
traordinary, like those with pale blue flowers 
which flattened their stems at the approach 
of my finger), and imagined the stream of 
plays, poems, ballets, books, and films which 
would flow from my pen, easily, successfully, 
and fluently. Drugged by these dreams, I let 
the flowers wilt in their box, and threw them 
out of the window, and my landlord collected 
them from the ground and replanted them in 
the back garden from which I recaptured 
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them" and placed them back in their box, a 
sort of perpetual motion. Donovan, the land¬ 
lord, held me in some respect, alone among 
the white British, mainly because I had, at 
the beginning of the war, written a near 
smash-hit ballad called "Violin" which I used 
to sing in the kitchen, long after I began to 
owe for the rent. Also he had a passion for 
Bernard Shaw, without having actually read 
him, and somehow identified me with him, 
me ancf my struggles and aspirations. Other 
wise, apart from Rose, an ageless British girl 
of about eighty with a beautiful red wig who 
had the best room on the second floor and 
whom I twice saw slide down the banisters, 
the rest of the lodgers were jet black, and 
Donovan explained to them how the British 
Empire had been founded on corruption, 
persecution, and massacre. For this reason I 
always had to lock my door. 

Behind my barricade of flowers I wrote two 
plays, two hundred poems, a book, and a sort 
of pamphlet. My small table was covered 
with rejection slips, actors who had raved 
about my plays were always out when I 
phoned them, editors suddenly became sick, 
agents flew to America, Press relations officers 
changed their secretaries. “Never mind,” 
cried Donovan. “Keep on the march and 
bugger the British. Like the play-writer, 
Bernard Shaw. And why not another great 
song? Come on down to the kitchen and sing 
to us.” So I used to go down to the kitchen 
and I sang to his wife and daughter, and two 
negroes. “It was so long ago, violin, when the 
caf^ lights were gleaming ... sweet and low 
played the bow, violin, in the cafe I sat 
dreaming .,.At the end of the song, every¬ 
body was crying, and I didn’t have to lock 
my bedroom door any more. Stimulated by 
the response, I returned to my old song pub¬ 
lishers, Rainbows Ltd., and submitted about 
ten lyrics. I was slapped on the back, given a 
cigar, but the next time I called the manager 
was down with phlebitis. The reason was 
simple. The song world is run on magic, and 
I had no magic, it had run out of me, Pene¬ 
lope had swallowed it and spat it out into 
the underworld. I was washed up, and I 
almost knew it. 
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I T w A s time, in fact, to return to Soho an4 
the Load of Hay. There might be some¬ 
thing there, even though I wasn’t young 
enough to make it happen as I used to in the 
old days in Paris, where one simply pressed 
a sort of button for love and friendship and 
an intoxication of streets and poems without 
words. But one could try. I pushed open the 
saloon bar door and entered the public house, 
Winshaw lifted up his cane and motioned to 
the place directly beside him, someone or 
other moved down and I slid into position. 
You could almost hear a click. I was back. 
“And there was C.»rson,” Winshaw was say¬ 
ing to his disciples, “marching half a regi¬ 
ment into the middle of some quick¬ 
sands. ...” I nodded, smiling, I didn’t even 
start to protest against the fiction, I was 
already accepting a sort of false personality, 
the Soho perjjona to shield me against my 
nerves, my lust, and even my Greek laughter. 
The technique was dangerous, insidious, and 
repetitive. It was a sort of masturbation, die 
compelling masturbation of die afternoon 
drinking'Clubs. 

One day, gripped by tension, I told Win¬ 
shaw about Penelope. He seemed profoundly 
shocked. This was not my role. It is perhaps 
not the role of any Englishman. English 
writers arc mainly middle-class, at least by in¬ 
tention, and love is not supposed to be one 
of their luxuries, it appears some sort of alTec- 
tation. The middle class English writer is 
obsessed by power and money. Winshaw saw 
himself as a sort of frightful celluloid gang¬ 
ster who went around talking to editors out 
of the side of his mouth and even shoodng 
them, in the same way that, later, younger 
and more suburban writers munched their 
poisonous sandwiches, Sade or Kierkegaard 
on knee, on the steps of the British Museum. 
“My dear chap,” he cried, putting his hand 
on my shoulder. “Don’t mention this again, 
and I will never mention it. I thought it was 
the sort of thing we all got over in Nice. The 
appalling waste of time, I mean. The moon¬ 
ing.” “I’m sorry,” I said. I respected Win¬ 
shaw for his buried wit, his nocturnal energy, 
and I envied him the lack of any wasteful 
ache in his heart. 
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But the harm was done. I started to slip I hadn’t the moral equipment for gang- 


from second on the right to third on the right. 
I even slipped down on the other side of a 
retired pliceman who figured intermittently 
in Winshaw’s fantasies and, on the other side, 
a rich Civil Servant, faintly considered, who 
bought everyone drinks. There were a few 
seductions to be snatched, girls whose faces 
one illumined in the alcoholic half-light, but 
dust to be spat in the morning. My nerves 
were in terrible shape, I hadn’t so much as 
the line of a poem or an advertising slogan 
in my head and I couldn't commit a crime. 
Many of the denizens of the district, for in¬ 
stance, were what is known as “pending” 
men, they lived most of their life at the Load 
of Hay bar, had plans, were reasonably well- 
dressed, stood drinks, and had an almost pro¬ 
fessional air. In fact they were pending 
professionals. There was a doctor who had 
mislaid a portmanteau of phenobarbitonc in 
a taxi, an actor who had lost his voice at an 
audition, an architect whose last block of flats 
had suddenly collapsed and killed a caretaker 
and a vacuum cleaner salesman, and most re¬ 
markable of all, a policeman who, in a 
moment of absent-mindedness, had waved on 
a huge press of traffic at a crossroads in every 
direction at the same time. None of these pro¬ 
fessionals had been actually disgraced, they 
were merely waiting for the proper moves to 
be made in higher quarters, recommenda¬ 
tions, references, or statements from well- 
placed relatives. The few members of the 
criminal classes were also, in another sense, 
pending, because they failed to apply them¬ 
selves seriously to their work, bashed their 
victims ineificicntly, were half-hearted about 
blackmail, or—if they were pimps—were too 
gentle with their female employees. In fact 
they talked too much about things to come, 
and it was obvious that Winshaw, with his 
murderous literary fantasies, had an ex¬ 
tremely bad effect on them, raising what 
should have been a fairly commonplace 
means of self-assertion and self-preservation 
into a sort of pseudo-creative disturbance. 

I c o u L D feel my nerve going. I was not 
even a pending man, for that matter, and 


warfare. Love, too, as a career, was out of 
the question, I was no longer in the age-group 
of the young and happy robbers in the 
coloured pavilions, although career love was 
an accepted means of survival, provided the 
woman in the case was chained up from time 
to time like a dog. In no time at all I found 
myself in psition number ten, between a thin 
man who was launching a very expensive 
magazine about Chinese culture, and a 
bearded gentleman who was supposed to be 
a German or a Russian spy. I began to shout. 
Inside me there was Penelope, a hissing 
cauldron of invention, life-hunger, fear, but 
hardly anything else. Nothing but five years’ 
army manoeuvres, Naafi angst, cookhouse 
fatigues, my own interior maze from which 
I could not get out nor even manage to get 
in, and a kind of horizon of happiness which 
moved as I walked, alas. I had read no book, 
watered no poem, I had no identity. So, 
No. to, then No. xi, 1 boasted and drank and 
finally I was at the very end of the line, and 
I could see the end coming, not dramatic but 
just dreary. Winshaw, who was always in 
debt, boasting, amoral but armoured in eccen¬ 
tric talent, eyed me with some consternation. 
“You must pull yourself together, old chap,” 
he said, prodding me with his cane. “If you 
go on like this you’ll come to a bad end. 
You’ll have to get a job.” This was the worst 
blow of all. I'he next worst thing was going 
to prison. This was nothing to do with a sense 
of morality, or an inherent dislike of industry. 
It was a basic belief in the idea of freedom, a 
sort of test, a challenge to the newspaper 
leader and the Buchmanite and the Com¬ 
munist. Hang on, was the slogan, it’s much 
worse outside. Stick it out with the prostitute, 
the negro, the poet and the licensed cadger, 
the murderer and the drunkard, the occa¬ 
sional saint and the jolly pimp. The rest is 
incidental, accidental, nothing happens with 
the machinery. 

I couldn’t do it. I was too empty. I had to 
go to the machinery. I limped out of the Load 
of Hay like a oncc-f^tcd pig and drifted to 
a terrible labou| exchange. “Why not try 
Inland Revenue?” said a neat small official. 
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"Inland Revenue?” I said, aghast. It was like 
saying, would you prefer to be shot or 
hanged, or would you like the cyanide. "It’s 
quite a comfy job,’’ said the official, as 
though he guessed something about my case, 
"Is there nothing else?” I asked. “Nothing 
much for the likes of you,” he said with a 
smile. "They all go to Inland Revenue.” I 
knew exactly whom he meant, he meant the 
pending men. “As a matter of fact,” he con¬ 
tinued, “it’s the smartest Inland Revenue of 
the lot. Really posh, and I’m telling you.” 
This didn’t suit me at all. My suit was falling 
to pieces and I had a ragged tie. “Haven’t 
you got a less posh Inland Revenue.?” I asked. 
“I’m afraid not. It’s the only one, where they 
all go. Here is the address. Park Lane, right 
among the nobs.” “Thank you,” I said, took 
the Labour Exchange card and left the build- 
ing. I took a bus to Park Lane. The sun was 
shining, and there were window boxes 
ironically filled with daffodils. In the park 
children were playing and I could hear a 
military band clearing its throat with a piece 
of Novello. I found the number of the Inland 
Revenue office, cfimbed some stairs, pushed 
open a door, and presented my Labour Ex¬ 
change cai'd. Then I was shown to a sort of 
glass box in which sat the chief Inland 
Revenue officer. He glanced at the card, 
smiled, shook my hand, .and offered me a 
cigarette. I suddenly felt at home. He was 
like my uncle or the jolly captain of a mer¬ 
chant ship, he was like the genial middle-aged 
man in the newspaper advertisements who 
wants to help you succeed in life and in the 
neat architecture of happiness. “You’ll pick 
up the hang of it,” he said. 

I T H E N looked around for a man called 
Tinsmith. He was very rich and had been 
desperately hurt by life some ten years ago, 
it was something physiological like a great 
deal of unhappiness, and once he told me a 
woman’s name, but it was only a label, a kind 
of shut gate. He hardly ever spoke, but he 
walked a lot in the parks. Eventually I found 
him and told him the news. “Just about 
time,” he said, after a lot of thought. “You 
haven’t won that sort of life.” “I suppose 


not,” I said, dissembling, because 1 still felt 
arrogant, ten leagues under my soul. "I sup¬ 
pose you want some money to tide you over.” 
“That’s very nice of you,” I said. Tinsmith 
was in one of his drinking periods and he 
took out his cheque book and waved it 
“After all, I do nothing,” he said, "except 
think. And I come to certain conclusions.” 
He was silent for some time, pondering the 
floor. “You could become a very good tax 
commissioner,” he said finally, and wrote out 
a cheque. He also gave me the address of his 
hotel in Bayswatcr to which I moved. It was 
a sad foundering place, also full of pending 
people, to whom Tinsmith acted as a kind of 
officiating priest. There was an ageing 
Austrian countess who made artificial flowers 
and a sensitive man working in an adver¬ 
tising agency who was eating his heart out 
ever since he had discovered that his wife was 
a Lesbian. The food was minute, served by 
ever-changing waitresses who, in the rotation 
of their kind, Irish hearts, gave me double 
and treble portions, otherwise I could not 
have survived. 

The work in Inland Revenue was strangely 
refrc.shing and peaceful after the over¬ 
charged tensions of Soho, in fact it began a 
sort of holiday. I moved around boxes with 
filed names of tax payers, Sibley, Sickle, Sin- 
derman, Sipton, Sorglc, Sudbury. They 
meant nothing to me although each was 
fraught with tragedy, their graves were in 
their cards, and .sometimes their faces 
appeared at the reception desk, eyes ringed 
with despair, and on certain occasions I heard 
shouting in the glass box. The Commissioner 
would rise, his genial face suddenly ugly and 
frightening, and the man would stand there 
waving his arms. “Who was that?” I would 
ask one of the higher clerks. “Sickle,” he 
would say with a slight shrug of his shoulders 
as though dismissing a fly. Two evenings a 
week there was ping-pong and once a month 
there was a sort of party. I gave recitations. 
None of the time did I go near Soho, in fact 
I began to feel righteous, ordered, coping 
almost exquisitely with the very sort of ter¬ 
rible machinery which I had so much 
dreaded all of my life. 
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T h e n, one evening, in the tube on my 
way to the Bayswater hotel, I saw a tall 
fair girl standing near the door who looked 
exactly like Penelope. Not exactly, but near 
enough to turn the underground winter into 
a roar of spring. Our eyes met, moved away, 
hovered about the advertisements and met 
each other again. There was a faint smile on 
the line of her mouth. She got out at the 
station before mine. Suddenly I felt the 
climate of my life change, the grim hotel 
became a castle, the park where I walked with 
Tinsmith, round and round the little gull- 
hung lake, a gothic wood, and the Inland 
Revenue office a building of strange, britde 
enchantment where Sibley, Sickle, Sinder- 
man, and Sipton suddenly invested them¬ 
selves with flesh and bone, thrust into my 
heart with a shining sword of hope. A week 
later, eaten by dreams, I saw the girl again, 
again our eyes met, her lips surely seemed to 
smile and, bracing myself, I followed her 
when she walked out of the doors on to the 
station platform. The meeting was oddly 
easy, she smiled at once, her hair was like the 
autumn beach. Her name was Doris, she was 
a shorthand typist and she lived quite near 
my hotel. Of cour.se, in my winged state, her 
name and her profession, even the clothes she 
wore, fell off the duck’s back of my heart into 
the mindle.ss water. She was Paradise re¬ 
gained, the lost orchard blossoming. 

She came to dinner at my hotel and I took 
her upstairs to my frayed room. She seemed 
to blaze like an Easter queen. Quite over¬ 
come, I knelt and kissed her foot. Life’s 
corners of ugliness, the eternity of self-deceit, 
the death of all wit and common beauty in a 
trap of print, knocked in my brain. I was the 
victim of my own mosaic. “I don’t undcr- 
.stand what you arc saying,” she said. “You 

don’t-” “Not a word,” she said. “None of 

it sounds British. You had seemed British in 
the tube, but you are not acting like one.” 
“I’m sorry,” I said. Perhaps she was right. I 
was German or Spanish or early Athenian, 
perhaps I was a Jew or a kind of Russian. 

I was out by about three centuries. Every¬ 
thing was flat and this was reality. We went 
for a walk in the park and looked at the little 


gulls with their winsome, pathetic black spec-;. 
tacles, and gazed at the Idtes and heard the' 
dogs barking. I didn’t even hold her hand# 
“I’m sorry about not being British,” I said. 
“That’s all right,” she said in a flat voice. 
We said good-bye and I walked back to the 
hotel. A few days later I went to bed with 
the Countess. 

L I F E was indeed flat. I sat in the ofSce and 
f gazed at the se.^gulls floating in the sky. 
My clothes were falling to pieces. I could feel 
the eye of the Commissioner boring into the 
back of my neck, and eventually he called me 
into the glass box and the hatred he had for 
Sibley, Sickle, and Sinderman blazed in his 
eye for me. “Look here, Carson,” he said, 
“you’re not behaving in a British way.” “I’m 
sorry, sir,” I said. “All you do is sit on your 
arse and gaze at seagulls. Why don’t you get 
some sort of a job connected with seagulls? 
Perhaps you’re aware that this organisation is 
unable to sack you.” “I wasn’t aware of it, 
sir,” 1 said. “Go back to your desk,” he said. 
After that, by tacit agreement, there was no 
more ping-jx)ng for me. Various kinds of in¬ 
formers, one of them wearing arm-bands, 
padded around me, falsely smiling, and then 
repaired, on rubber soles, to the glass box 
and sensed consultations. 

But the Commissioner was right about the 
seagulls. I was, in a way, a seagull myself. 
Luckily, one lunch period, while I was stroll¬ 
ing somewhere near Park Lane, I ran into 
a man called Dunlop whom I had known in 
the Army. “My dear fellow,” he said. “Don’t 
you miss the Army days?” “Terribly,” I said. 
“Say what you like, there was nothing like 
them, and people like me, and I’m sure you, 
almost pray for another war. What are you 
doing?” I pointed vaguely behind me and 
said something about an office. “Good neigh¬ 
bourhood,” said Dunlop. “You must be 
doing well. I was going to suggest you joined 
me in my organisation.” “What is it?” I 
asked rather eagerly. “A pretty big travel 
agency called Magic Carpets. I should think 
you’d do pretty well with your languages.” 

A month latg: I joined Magic Carpets^ i 
underwent a sort of initiation^ and ev^tudlly . 
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foun'd liays^ In Italy^ I was in (;harge of 
AUmb<ir8 of Boteis in Venice, Florence, and 
Rome, directed streams of tourists into 
cathedrals, museums, and cameo factories, 
pocketed commissions, fended with guides, 
and had audiences with the Pope. I had three 
or four mistresses and made quite a fair 
amount of money which I immediately spent. 

B aok in England, in the late autumn, 
when ^lagic Carpets operations ceased 
until next spring, I found my feet taking me 
inexorably back towards Soho and the Load 


of Hay. As I entered the doors qf the 
house, Winshaw waved to me wirfi his catie 
from his usual corner by the wall, and pointed 
to the place beside him. I walked over, and 
imagined I heard a sort of click. I was second 
on the right. Winshaw waved his arm like a 
sort of magician and continued his dialogue. 
“And there was Carson,” he said to his 
disciples, “acting Algy in the Importance of 
Being Earnest, reeling about the stage of the 
Mediterranee in Nice, and finally falling into 
an enormous harp in the orchestra pit....” 
I laughed, and accepted a pint of bitter. 


Lunik 

On a dead planet 

a pile of crashed machinery is gleaming 

(the hegiiining 
prefiguring 
the end ?) 

Its nose-cone holding 

the Greek, Roman and Byzantine letters 

of an al])habet strewn with tlie ruins of empires 

(what has ended or begun ?) 

Stunned 

I think of 

the unheard crash 

the heard silence 

of how it still lies there 

miraculously inaccessibly 

lodged as uncannily as a forgotten date 

existent only as a grain of faint metaphysical irritation 

Yet existing, 
irretractably! 

disgorged high and dry onto the absolute 

dumped there like scrap, 

ejection apt 
for a dead virgin 

who still as coldly past her suitor stares. 

Harry Fainlight 
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Man as Agent 


On Stuart Hampshire’s Recent Work — By Bernard Williams 


T h e chief and persistent influence on 
British philosophical thought about the 
human mind has been Descartes. To say 
this may seem a paradox, since there is no more 
hallowed contrast in the history of philosophy 
than that between, on the one hand the rational¬ 
ism of Descartes, with its far-reaching trust in 
the powers of pure theoretical reason to discover 
the ultimate structure of reality, and on the other 
hand the profound empiricist strain of British 
thought, which has again and again returned to 
the view that nothing substantial can be learned 
about the world save through the laborious, ten¬ 
tative, and always corrigible process of general¬ 
ising from sense-experience and empirical 
observation. 

Nor is this hallowed contrast confined to 
abstract philosophical opinions about the nature 
of science. It is equally a platitude—though a 
much vaguer one—to contrast a certain abstract 
and theoretical spirit more generally present in 
French thought with the more cautious, down- 
to-earth, and perhaps pedestrian temper of 
English intellectual activities. These contrasts 
arc of course very rough and ready, and, in their 
more general form, a great tleal of rubbish has 
been talked about them by both the contrasted 
parties. For all that, there is something in this 
platitudinous distinction; how then can it be 
that the prevailing influence on British philo 
sophy of mind is nevertheless Descartes? 

There are three main ways, I think, in which 
it is so. First, British philosophers have con¬ 
stantly returned to Descartes’ fundamental 
belief, that the mind is in some fundamental 
sense distinct from the body, and that know¬ 
ledge of the mind, its contents and activities is 
more direct than, and is not reached through, 
our knowledge of the “external” world, where 
included in tne external world are our bodies. 
This belief, in different forms, is to be found in 
the three pillars of British empiricism, Locke, 
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Berkeley, and Hume, and once more in the 
logical positivism famously expounded in A. J. 
Ayer’s Language, Truth, and Logic, It is only 
recently that this belief has been fundamentally 
challenged, in, for instance, Gilbert Ryle’s Con¬ 
cept of Mind and the later work of Wittgenstein. 

The second point of contact between the 
British tradition and Descartes is rather differ¬ 
ent. It lies in their common neglect of, indeed 
contempt for, history as a form of human know¬ 
ledge, and of historical understanding as a vital 
part of man’s understanding of his world. 
Although the British tradition differed from 
Descartes about the nature and methods of 
natural science, it shared his l)clicf that natural 
science was the p.iradigm of human knowledge. 
Natural science seeks, and seems able to attain, 
knowledge of universal truths about the world, 
which hold irrespective of time and place; com¬ 
pared with this, historical study, immersed in 
the unsystematically particular, may seem a poor 
thing. 

The third point of contact is to be found in a 
comparable neglect of esthetics. For Descartes, 
our experience of art could scarcely appear as a 
form of knowledge or rational activity at all, 
and he accordingly has nothing to say of it. The 
poverty of British esthetics, at least among philo¬ 
sophers, is notorious. This point is certainly con¬ 
nected with the last, and it is significant that 
the two British thinkers who arc outstanding 
exceptions to the prevailing neglect of history— 
Burke and Collingwood—arc exceptional also in 
having serious views about the nature of art. 
Of course, there is an important difference 
between the neglect of these things by Descartes, 
and their continuing neglect by the British tradi¬ 
tion: the latter needs explanation, while the 
former scarcely does. Descartes, a scientist and 
mathematician in the 17th century, was almost 
bound to take sQch a view; what is odd is that 
in Britain it should persist so indomitably to 
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the present day. I suspect that the explanation 
constitutes a rather engaging paradox of the his¬ 
tory of ideas: it is precisely the empirical and 
cautious temper of British philosophers that has 
left them in this curious, perhaps not en¬ 
tirely recognised, alliance with the rationalist 
Descartes. The elevation of historical under¬ 
standing and xsthetic experience to central 
places in the picture of man’s consciousness took 
place, after all, amid the deep metaphysical 
thunder of i9th<cntury Germany, above all in 
Hegel, ^hilc the influence of Hegel radically 
changed the rest of European thought, and con¬ 
tinues to wftrk in it, tlic sceptical caution of 
British philosophy left it, after a brief infection, 
markedly immune to it. 

I T I s necessary, I think, to bear in mind these 
continuing Cartesian characteristics of the 
British philosophy of mind to appreciate fully 
the originality of Stuart Hampshire’s book.* It 
is not just that he adopts an anti-Cartesian view 
of mind and body: this has been seen recently, 
in the work of Wittgenstein and elsewhere 
(although Hampshire’s own views take an im- 
porlantly different direction from most of what 
lias appeared). More immediately remarkable, at 
least, is the way in which his book runs against 
the other two traditions. Throughout the book 
Hampshire shows, that he regards historical 
understanding as essential to grasping all but 
the absolutely basic characteristics of the human 
mind. There arc some features of human 
thought that are basic and essential, those that 
follow from man’s nature as a bodily creature 
in a world of solid objects, who can move and 
act in this world, and communicate with others 
of his kind with whom he lives in society. 
Beyond this minimum, however (and one of 
Hampshire’s chief concerns is to determine what 
this minimum is), the forms that human thought 
takes, the structure of language, the content of 
morality, the styles of art, are to be understood 
historically. All our ways of thinking about the 
world are conditional by a given historical con¬ 
text of conventions, manners, and interests; 
hence also they inevitably change. Thus in any¬ 
thing that concerns human thought and achieve¬ 
ment, there are, if any, very few final truths. 
Hampshire is prepared, indeed, to take the step, 
not common with philosophers, of applying this 
conclusion to his own theories: all “determina¬ 
tions of the powers of the mind,’’ any theoretical 
icture of the nature and interdependence of 
uman capabilities and characteristics, must be 
provisional, his own not excepted. 

* Thought and Action. By Stuakt Hampshikb. 
Chatto & Windus. 25s. 
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This concern for the historical ditnensidn; 
runs, though not always obviously, all through ' 
the book. His concern for xsthetics is equa% 
deep, but shows itself only towards the end of 
the book, where he makes it clear that in his 
view no philosophical theory of mind can be 
complete unless it gives some account of the 
universal human desire to produce and appreci¬ 
ate works of art. 

Thought and Action covers a large range of 
topics, from the nature of language and linguis¬ 
tic reference, via the nature of intention and in¬ 
tentional action, to the freedom of the will and 
morality. In this, too, it is distinguished from 
much contemporary British work. Hampshire 
writes in his introduction: 

It has been the discipline of this time to answer 
separable questions separately, to analyse com¬ 
plex difficulties into elementary difficulties. The 
rewards of this discipline have been very great: 
accuracy, clarity, and sometimes even conclusivc- 
ness. But it is wssible that there arc purposes and 
interests which require that accurate and step- 
by-step analysis shoujd not always be preferred 
to a more general survey and more tentative 
opinions, even in philosophy. 

Such a general survey he attempts, and the result 
is a book of extraordinary sweep, often sketchy 
and tentative in the connections of its argument, 
but rich in the variety and novelty of the con¬ 
siderations it assembles. 

T h e free and diverse moment of its thought 
makes this an exciting and stimulating book; 
it does nor, however, make a book notably easy 
to digest or summarise. Nor is it made any easier 
in these respects by the way in which the exposi¬ 
tion is put together. The style is extremely grace¬ 
ful, but its literary merits go with a refusal to 
use the more ponderous devices of footnote and 
reference which, like metal spikes in mountain¬ 
climbing, may be inelegant but do help one over 
the steep places. In the first chapter, for instance, 
a number of pages are devoted to arguments 
which are, in fact, objections to views held about 
perception by the logical positivists and similar 
thinkers, but there is nothing in the text to tell 
one this. It would also have been helpful, 1 
think, to get us to see the direction of his views, 
had Hampshire made references to writers whose 
opinions on various topics he either shares or 
has been interestingly influenced by. Some of 
what he says about action and self-knowledge, 
for instance, bears important relations to some 
French writing which has not previously had 
much effect in this country: to Sartre and, in 
particular, Merleau-Ponty, among contempor¬ 
aries, and to an earlier tradition going back to 
Maine de Biran. 

Hampshire’s austerity in such matters extends 
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also to the devices of cross-reference, siib^head- 
ing, and so on; the book is a painting rather 
than a blue-print, a plant and not an engine. 
The argument grows, winds, doubles back; and, 
like a tendril, it tends to proceed spirally, return¬ 
ing to a side of the question it has visited before, 
but now a little further on. Its direction is not 
always easily followed, but it has a direction. 

The general direction is, very roughly put, 
something like this. Hampshire starts from the 
question of what it is for us to be able to talk 
anout the world, and finds as necessary for this 
our ability to pick out and refer to enduring 
objects in our environment. What sorts of dis¬ 
tinctions we make, and what sorts of similarities 
we perceive between features of the environ¬ 
ment, will to a great extent be a product of 
society, convention, and history; but that we do 
identify and refer to enduring objects is a neces¬ 
sary part of our having a language at all. In all 
these opening sections in particular, Hamp 
shire’s argument can be seen as revolving round 
die old distinction lietwccn what is “natural” 
and what is “conventional;” the possibility of 
language has a natural basis in the activity of 
pointing, but so long as this basic pointing 
function is preserved, the forms of a particular 
language will be conventional. 

Hampshire then goes on to argue, in a num¬ 
ber of interestingly different ways, that the possi¬ 
bility of language, and so of any conscious 
thought, presupposes that the beings who use 
the language should be able to move and act in 
the world. Here he rejects an important 
Cartesian idea, that we could imagine a con¬ 
scious being whose experience was purely pas¬ 
sive, who was a mere recipient of experiences. 
Such a being, for Hampshire, could not think 
about or have any concept of his experiences, for 
mere experiences could not satisfy the conditions 
of reference and identification necessary for con¬ 
scious thought. (Here it is that Hampshire 
argues against the logical positivists; some of his 
arguments are similar to later views of Wittgen¬ 
stein.*) In order to be able to identify and refer, 
we must be able to perceive enduring objects 
distinct from ourselves; the notion of perceiving 
presupposes that of being able to perceive things 
from different points of view—for it is precisely 
this that distinguishes genuine perception from 
illusion. The notion of perceiving things from 
different points of view presupposes, in turn, the 
idea that I can move about in the world, and 
orientate myself, as a bodily object, in relation 
to other objects. 

•Cf, “Ludwig Wittgenstein,” by Eric Heller, 
Encounte*, Sept. 1959. 


The idea of moving myself is then talten op^'‘. 
and connected with the notions of- aOtion -'i 
intention. These notions are* in Hampshire's 
view—here again a radical departure from. 
Cartesianism—connected with my ability to 
have direct knowledge of what I am doing or 
trying to do: “it is essential to the idea of an 
action,” he writes, “that a person’s knowledm 
that an action of his is his own action is not the 
conclusion of an inference.” This knowledge 
that I have of what I am doing, though in cer- ’ 
tain cases it may indeed be minimal, is always 
with me when I am conscious. If someone is 
conscious, then there's always an answer to the 
question “what is he doing.?;” and a man’s own 
knowledge of what he is doing, not merely in 
some instantaneous sense, but in the sense of a 
project in which he is engaged which reaches 
out beyond the present moment, is the founda¬ 
tion of a man’s consciousness of his own iden¬ 
tity. (Here Hampshire comes particularly close 
to phenomenological thinkers such as Merleau- 
Ponty.) 

From this point, two lines of thought in par¬ 
ticular arc taken up. First, some connections arc 
explored between the idea of .action and that of 
thinking or more generally having conscious 
psychological experiences.- .So far from the latter 
being contrasted with action, as it always has 
been in the Cartesian tradition, Hampshire finds 
the two to be intimately connected. So far from 
an emotion, for instance, lieing a merely passive 
experience which may, as a matter of f.aci, lead 
to or cause overt action, it is rather, according 
to Hampshire, a kind of inhibited action; the 
emotion of anger, for instance, is to be under¬ 
stood as a by-product of the activity, itself rather 
sophisticated, of stopping myself lashing out or 
something similar. Similarly, the “psychological 
state” of belief is to be understood as a kind of 
inhibited assertion. (These somewhat paradoxical 
statements may be an oversimplification of 
Hampshire’s view. I suspect, however, that the 
view as it stands is in any case rather para¬ 
doxical.) 

The second line of thought pursued from here 
is an exploration of the notion of “practical 
knowledge” and its connections with intention. 
Hampshire holds, if I understand him, that there 
are two sorts of such knowledge. One is a cer¬ 
tain “non-propositional” knowledge, which a 
man has when he knows what he is going to do 
or, more particularly, how he is going to do 
something, but has no words in which he could 
describe this. Thus an actor, for instance, may 
know how he means to play his part in the sense 
that he can show you how he docs it, and can .; 
recognise if it ha» failed to come off, hut could 
not describe how he was going to do it, V 
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^]positional: a man can tell yon 
what be ia going to do» in tl^ form of a dcBnite 
statement of intention. 

Statements of intention are contrasted with 
predictions of what a man will do, and it is 
argued that there is a sense in which the two 
cannot be combined: a man cannot intend to do 
a certain thing if he knows on independent 
grounds, say some considerations of psychology, 
that he is going to do the thing anyway. This 
consideration introduces a doctrine of freedom. 
I am fjee, roughly speaking, in so far as my 
actual actions match my genuine intentions and 
projects. In particular, the neurotic is not free, 
since he is constantly frustrated in what he is 
consciously trying to bring about. In his case, 
this is because there is something else which in 
a rather different, subconscious sense, he is try¬ 
ing to do; the way to liberation is through an 
increased self-consciousness which it is the aim 
of psycho-analysis to bring about. Here Hamp¬ 
shire (like Spinoza, on whom he earlier wrote a 
book*) connects the idea of freedom with that 
of self-knowledge, and, by connecting this 
notion with the doctrines of Freud, tries to give 
an interpretation of free and responsible action 
which will avoid the difficulties and obscurities 
of the bare notion of the freedom of the will, 
as it has been inherited from Kant and the 
Christian tradition. 


F inally, these notions of freedom and 
responsibility arc applied, rather briefly, to 
an account of morality and the relations of 
morality and art. In Hampshire’s view, the cen¬ 
tral notion of morality is not, for instance, that 
ol obligation or duty, but that of a good man. 
He shares with Aristotle the idea that to say of 
a man that he is good is to say that he is perfect, 
fully-developed, as a man; almost, that he is an 
excellent specimen of the type “man.” Every 
morality, accordingly, must contain as its central 
notion an idea of what a man should be, some 
doctrine of what is essentially human excellence. 
Such a notion Hampshire himself seeks to 
develop in outline from what he has said about 
the nature of man; in particular, the perfect 
man must be one who is to the fullest extent 
free, whose projects arc based on a rational un¬ 
derstanding of his own dispositions and cap.i- 
bilities, and which accordingly arc not destroyed 
or frustrated by features of himself for which 
he has not allowed. 


M brbly from this summary (and I have 
_ left a lot out) it will be seen that the book 
contains a multitude of ideas variously and sug¬ 
gestively connected together. There is a good 
deal in the book that will certainly provoke 
doubt and disagreement. In particular, it is un¬ 


clear that Hampshire has made his case about; 
pointing as the natural foundation of linguistic, 
reference; it may well be that pointing itself^ in 
the sense that is required, is something that pre¬ 
supposes a linguistic context. On the relation 
between different sorts of intention, again, 
Hampshire’s thesis is obscure, both in respect of 
the “non-propositional” sort of knowledge of my 
intentions, and in the relations between the doc¬ 
trine that to act intentionally involves having a 
certain sort of knowledge of what I am doing, 
and the assertion, which Hampshire thinks 
appropriate to neurotic behaviour, that a man 
may act in ignorance of his real intentions. The 
account of morality, further, is markedly 
schematic and incomplete, and some well-known 
difficullies in the Aristotelian notion that to be 
a good man is, roughly, to be good at being a 
man, are not really answered. More general 
criticism of the chapter on morality will also 
occur to the reader; whether, for instance, the 
rough picture of the good life (remarkably like 
Spinoza’s in its tone of anti-romantic heroism) 
could serve for other than a rather special sort 
of life attainable only in favourable circum¬ 
stances, and whether allowance has bc«-n made 
for the somewhat unsympathetic consequences 
of this; and whether Hampshire has not incor¬ 
porated into the notion or morality itself con¬ 
siderations that unduly narrow the concept, so 
that certain sorts of morality—religious morality, 
for instance—become on his view well-nigh in¬ 
comprehensible. 

It will be a long and fruitful task for anyone 
interested in human thought and morality to 
discuss the difficulties of Hampshire’s book. I 
should like to end by raising just one, more 
general, sort of criticism. It is my impression 
that Hampshire’s account pays insufficient 
attention to the applications of natural science 
to human behaviour, and that some of his dis¬ 
tinctions and conclusions may well be called in 
question when one considers the possible 
advances in these sciences or even, in some cases, 
their present state. Now Hampshire certainly 
denies this, and part of his purpose, like that of 
Spinoza, is indeed to give an account of human 
action and freedom compatible with scientific 
enquiry into the mind. His success in this pur¬ 
pose, however, seems much less striking when 
the scientific advances for which his position is 
prepared turn out to be those of psycho-analysis 
—“the new positive science of human conduct,” 
as he optimistically terms it. To say that a view 
of human freedom is compatible with scientific 
advance because it is compatible with develop¬ 
ments in psycho-analysis is much like saying 

• Spinoza. By Stuart Hampshire. Penguin, logi; 
Faber 8c Faber, 1956. 
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that a material is uninflammable because it 
doesn’t burst into flames when one shines an 
electric torch light on it. This is all the more 
so in Hampshire’s case because he takes a 
markedly non-dcterministic interpretation o£ 
psycho-analysis, considering it in effect as a 
theory of freedom. This is certainly a possible 
interpretation of psycho-analysis, and it may well 
be the most illuminating. However, it is only 
dubiously compatible with a good deal of what 
Freud, at least, says, and perhaps makes it even 
less clear than before, if this is possible, in what 
sense psycho-analysis is a positive .science at all. 

T h e really effective enemy against which 
theories of freedom should be prepared is 
not psycho-analysis but the neuro-physiology of 
the brain, and of this Hampshire has nothing to 
say. It may well be that a good number of his 
reflections on freedom would withstand any 
advance in this science as well; I think it is so. 
But the real enemy should be faced. It may be 
that Hampshire in fact thinks that neuro¬ 
physiology could not possibly advance to the 
point where it could yield substantial predictions 
of human behaviour. If so, arguments should be 
produced—it is a risky sort of claim. 

There is another branch of natural .science, 
too, to which Hampshire might have given more 
consideration. This is zoology; here the point is 
not that he should have made room for advances 
in .science, but that consideration of its findings 
might well have modified the rigidity of some 
of his distinctions. For Hampshire, human 
action seems to be radically distinct from any 
other animal behaviour. Now this is in a sense 
true, in so far as the human possession of lan¬ 
guage and self-consciousness (which Hampshire 
rightly connects together) constitutes an enor¬ 
mous conceptual difference in our views of 
human and of other animal behaviour. But it 
docs not follow from this that the behaviour 
of other animals is really mechanical, while ours 
is not; nor that the interpretation of animal 
behaviour as purposive consists only in reading 
into a stimulus-response system a pattern merely 
analogous to a pattern familiar in human action. 

It is unclear how far Hampshire accepts thi.s 
kind of conclusion, but he seems to me tempted 
to it. Thus, while admitting that animal 
behaviour is purposive in some sense or other, he 


certainly denies that we can attribute intendoos 
to animals. Here I suspect Hampshire goes 
wrong in his concept of intention. It is true that 
we cannot ascribe sensibly to an animal an in* 
tention to do something in the future, which it 
has not yet embarked on. This is because it 
makes no sense to think of an animal using 
temporal ideas, save perhaps in the most rudi¬ 
mentary behavioural contexts. It does not follow 
from this, however, as Hampshire’s concept of 
intention leads him to infer, that it makes no 
sense to apply to an animal the concept of its 
intention in doing w^at it is doing. We can dis¬ 
tinguish in the case of an animat; as we can 
with human beings, between what it is really 
doing, in the sense of what it is primarily up to, 
and the things that are merely concomitants of 
what it is doing. Thus what the dog may be 
really doing is digging for a bone, or digging a 
hole: not, in the same primary sense, turning 
over so many stones or making a scratching 
noise, though it is also doing these things. Of 
course the evidences for this will be different 
from those available in a comparable case of a 
human being, whom we can ask what he is 
doing. But to say that therefore the concept of 
intention in doing such-and-such docs not apply 
to animals suggests to me an excessively 
ajithropoccntric concept of intention; we can and 
must in the case of complex animal behaviour 
draw the distinction between what is really 
being done and what is concomitant, and this 
seems to me one firm ground of the concept of 
intention. 


T his is a highly complex question, and no 
simple view can be had on it. Yet I feel that 
as a matter of attitude, to put it no stronger, 
that had Hampshire had more vividly in mind 
the a.stonishing complexities of animal be¬ 
haviour, and the marked continuities, not only 
of reaction, but of patterns of purposive action 
between the other animals and man, he would 
have allowed concepts of action and intention 
not so totally restricted to human activities. 

De.scartcs, it will be remembered, thought that 
animals were machines; perhaps Hampshire’s 
view of animal behaviour constitutes the last 
Cartesian element in this profound and original 
anti-Cartesian book. 
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Poems from the Polish 


On the War we wage against Satan, the World and the Body 

Peace would make happy: under the heavens though 
We fight our life. He who commands the night 
Wages cruel war; and vanities delight 
In quickening our corruption with their show. 

And there is more, O Lord, tliat you must know: 

Our home, this body, greedy, fleeting, bright. 

Heedlessly envious of your supreme might. 

Continually covets endless woe. 

Weak, careless and divided, what can I, 

Kngaged in all this combat, gain alone ? 

O universal King, O peace mo.st high, 

Your mercy is my hope, or 1 have none. 

Let me come close. Lord, teach me what to do, 

Then 1 shall fight them and, thus saved, win through. 

Mtkolaj SEP-SZARZYNSKI (lS50?-I58j) 


Queries 

Earth and the whirl of air, the circling sky. 

These are my triple texts. They clarify 
God’s goodness till their living image glows 
And I read truth through their three folios. 

What spark lights up the sun and makes it bum. 

An endless lantern as the years return ? 

Who drives its flame-maned clmrgcrs ? And what force 
Keeps its bright cart so perfectly on course ? 

Who costumes night, the youthful prioress 
Whose face each evening w'ears new tenderness ? 

And why is she not weary with the changes ? 

Who plants the seeds of dew ? And who arranges 
For morning to be varnished fresh each day ? 

Who brightens the extinguished stars which play 

43 
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Like shy sharp fingers with the hackled snow ? ' 

That fleece, what makes it ? How do hailstones grow ? 

And who has pinned upon the wind its wings ? 

Or given this world so many different things ? 

Who tells tonight that last night has gone by ? 

Nor deviates though daylights multiply ? 

Wlut mind hacks minutes from slow centuries 
And documents with clocks what no man sees ? 

As at a rollcall, the small seconds shout 

Their names and hours, and hours take turn about. 

And when Favonius chases lazy ice 
Far into Tartary with his winged device 
The melting snow beyond Hercynian shores 
Grumbles and crumbles almost as it snores; 

And youthful Spring unshcets her gentle bed 
And rubs her cheeks with dew till they shine red. 

(Jiom the idyll Winiarze) 

Bartlomiej ZIMOROWIC (lS97-16S0] 


Emblem 39 

The Bride came to seek the Bridegroom during the night,and 
found him—asleep upon the cross. 

Inscription : “ By night on my bed I sought him whom my soul 
lo\eth: 1 sought him, but I found him not.” 

Solomon’s Song, III, i. 

Hrcalhless I run; all day I’ve searched this place 
Straining my eyes and ears to catch some trace 
(31 liim I love And then some men reply 
That he was seen asleep at home. So I 
Lntcr our house and tiptoe to his door 
Afraid to waken him whom I adore. 

But he is gone, and where he lay feels chill. 

Yes, he has vanished. I search again, witil. 

Now Avithout hope, at last I see him he 
Without a sheet or pillow, nakedly 
Stretched on the cross. His only bedding is 
Pain, passion, torment, his death agonies. 

O, my Beloved, is this then your room 

And your repose ? this cross ? this blood ? this doom ? 

Is combat sleep ? a duel where you meet 
Death and the devil, promising defeat 
Since only then can you my sinful soul 
Restore to joy and make my sickness whole. 

When, from your deatli, eternal my salvation 
Though, for my sins, endless your mortification. 

Zbigoiew MOnSZTYN (l6za?^i6pO?) ^ 
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The Turkish Array 

Those wondrom Negroes massed there, whose white teeth 
(Peering with icy brightness from beneath 
Black smolten glass, their swollen lips,) would scorch 
The eye that watched them as sparks singe a torch. 

The Mamelukes, their tunics broad and white. 

Scattered through that great field and, like a (light 
Of swans above a rookery, banners spread. 

Thick Turkish bunchuks flapping overhead. 

Taurus, rock rope where Hercules won fame. 

From both its sides the clambering nations came. 

From Carmel where Flijah’s prayers brought tears 
To heaven’s cheek that had been dry three years. 

From Calpc’s and Abyla’s limbs of stone. 

And from tall Ossa, once Typhous’ throne. 

Whence giants who expelled the gods from heaven. 

The Lydians came, Pamphylians, Kurds, and even 
Armenians, Myndii, Seres, Macedonians; 

Cyrenaei came, Angorians, Anatolians; 

From Cappadocia, Pontus, and that town 
Where sulphur bums and asphalt glue’s upthrown, 

Sodom, they came: bald-headed Arymfacans, 

Cadurci, I-atophagi, Cyreei, Sabaeans, 

Egyptians, Massagctac, Bisalts, Hyreanians, 

Imawi, Bactrians, Phrygians, and Albanians, 

Psylli and Pargiotes, Celonians came: 

Ganges, the Nile, and Tigris, lent their name: 

From where the Hydra meets the Crocodile, 

From Vulcan’s Lemnos and from Eden’s mile 
Where Adam lived who taught mankind to die. 

From Memphis, Babylon, Cairo, Tripoli, 

From the whole Orient now in decay 

They came. Yet from the Danube, nearer they, 

Bulgarians came, and Bosnians, men from Thrace, 

The Cherkes, Rumi, Silistra, each race . . . 

(^Jrom the epic poem Wojna chocimska) 

Waclaw POTOCKI Q625-1696') 


Recipe for a Warsaw novel 

Three landlords, stupid ones; cut each in two; 

That’ll make six; add stewards, Jews and water 
Enough to give full measure: whip the brew 
With one pen, flagellate your puny jotter : 

Warm, if there’s time, witli kisses: that’s the cue 
For putting in your blushing gushing daughter 
Red as a radish: tighten up: add cash, 

A sack of roubles, cold: mix well, and mash. 

Cjrpriaa NORWID (_i82I—j833) 
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One day at harvest time the 
Was burning up the sky; 

Great Mr. Godlord took a walk 
Through oats that grew hip high. 

He walked bareheaded and imbxittoncd 
Examining every ear, 

Wondering just wliat kind of crop 
1 le could expect this year. 

And had the ploughing been quite right ? 

Had the sowing been well done ? 

Was he, great Mr. Godloixl, worth 
The praise he always won ? 

'I'hen in his wide left palnx he crushed 
An ear or two at most, 

Studied tlicm closely, gently blew 
So that no grain was lost. 

Davidson came to that same field. 

“I’ll not have these oats spoiled. 

This harvest is my blood and sweat. 

My wife scrimped while I toiled.” 

“Yours, is it? That’s a fine one. Mine!” 
Old Mr. Godloril spat. 


I ploughed the land, I sowed the seed. 
Poor man, you miast know that. 

But if you still insist, my man, 

Til tell what we’ll do. 

We’ll wrestle to find out if it 
Belongs to me or you.” 

They grasped each other then and fought. 

Davidson’s skin w'as tom. 

God used his strength. Davidson fell 
Stone dead among the corn. 

Such is the usual lot of man. 

Such things are often seen. 

Men falling as fat cattle fall 

When clo\er’s thick and green. 

Old Mr. Godlord wins and smiles, 
“Brother, you must have known 
These crops were mine <ind always will 
Be mine and mine alone.” 

Then in his wide left palm he crushes 
An oar or Iw'o at most. 

Studies them closely, gently blows 
So that no grain is lost. 

Jan KASPROWICZ {1S60-1926) 


The Day before Harvest 

sun 


Spring, 1917 


(in memoriam: 

It was the earth I called to, one, tw'o, three. 

The sun is just a hole bleeding in the sky. 

The dagger that dug it has long been extracted. 

A scarlet clown, good Caesar Borgia, 

And Richard III, hunched shadow on the wall. 
Observe the moon, a sliver that sticks out 
from the sack on his shoulders. 

And swallows swell within the dome of the sky, 

and blossoms thicken in the fields, 

and cloutls divide to take up battle order: 

I see Alexander the Great 

as he stands at Pompeii, in ornate mosaic; 
the banners make merry as armies emerge 
from the trenches of Verdun. 


Apollinaire) 

Only among the spring clouds, only there in 
.sharp silhouette 

I glimpse a green artillery helmet. 

It’s Lieutenant Wilhelm Kostrowicki. 

An ai'moured engine stamps on the sky. 

The thunder of .spring is sliaking the earth, 
is probing into the guts of the earth, 
is touching the human heart. 

A storm will bend the biggest of trees 
and leave it leafless in a wilderness of fields. 
The wild vine climbs and drapes lush green 

around the blackened trunk. 

% 

T^tus CZYZEWSKI (iSSs-mS) 
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MUSIC 


Looking Back on a Decade 

By Virgil Thomson 


E xamining the state of music now, in iy6o, 
as compared with its state ten years ago, 

I shall not be able always to judge changes by 
the criterion of progress. One is a little close in 
lime for that; and anyway, I do not know what 
progress means. It can mean improvement; but 
it can also mean decline, as when wc speak of 
the progress of a disease. Also, music’s .state 
to-day could present so great a variety of changes 
—like the political map of Africa, say—that the 
mere enumeration of these might well lx; more 
informative than one man’s estimate of their 
worth. Actually, I should like to essay just that, 
a dc.scription of the music-world now, as com¬ 
pared in divers asjj^cts atid details, with that of 
1950. Fitting its changes into any pattern at all, 
whether of amelioration or of decay, or even 
estimating whether beneath them all, music may 
possibly be just plain standing still, like the rock 
of Gibraltar, neither of these tempting exercises 
can promise profit save when wrought with 
facts. 

First, from the viewpoint of performance, or 
execution, no change at all is visible. The stan¬ 
dard Western instruments and the standard ways 
of playing them are the same. The piano, the 
strings, the wind instruments sound exactly as 
before. Nor has their pedagogy advanced. A 
dearth of string players, though frequently 
announced for the future, is not yet an orches¬ 
tral emergency. Nor have string teachers, in 
spite of much thought taken, yet made any 
major break-through in pedagogical method that 
might simplify the learning of stringed instru¬ 
ments. 

The art of singing, which seems never fully 
to have rccovcrea from World War I, was not 
further injured by World War II. But it has 
never regained the popularity it held before 1920 
both in public performance and in gramophone 
recordings. Indeed, the earlier recordings bear 
witness to a beauty of tone and sophistication 
of style rarely matched since. Singing, moreover, 
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has not even essayed the particular skill that to¬ 
day’s chromatic and 12-tone music cries out for, 
namely, the production of a clean white tone 
without vibrato. 

Musical composition has been livelier. Integrated 
serialism (or multiple-row composition), as 
announced in the 1940‘s, has been developed 
during the 1950’s with unquestioned artistic in¬ 
tegrity, though in small quantity. The first ex¬ 
tended works composed in this technique were, 
if I err not, by Pierre Boulez. The use of hazard 
in musical disposition has also been exploited 
ill the last decade. Painters had begun exploring 
a similar vein some forty years earlier; but 
chance as an clement in music writing, save for 
those primitive composing-machines that Mozart 
found briefly diverting, is surely a novelty of 
our time. Its first user was, I think, John Cage. 

Music composed directly on electronic tape, 
generally known as la musicfue concrete, is an¬ 
other elTort begun in the late i<)4o’s that has 
continued throughout the 50’s. Its repertory is 
still small and its artistic value a matter of 
dispute, but it too is a novelty of our time, the 
product of .serious effort on the part of perfectly 
serious composers and engineers. 

The acoustical engineers have been collabor¬ 
ating with architects in the designing of new 
concert halls. Many of these arc quite handsome 
structures. Almost none, however, except for 
some small ones, is acoustically satisfactory. As 
a matter of fact, there has not been built any¬ 
where in Europe or America since 1900 an 
acoustically successful hall or music theatre seat¬ 
ing more than 2,600 persons. Nineteenth-century 
construction methods permitted a better result, 
as witness notably the Auditorium Theatre in 
Chicago, not now in use, and the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia. 

Related to acoustics are certain new studies of 
the nature of auditory perception. It is not for 
me to explain these in detail. You will find them 
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In the scientific journals. (For one article and a 
bibliography, see Gravesancr BUtter, Vol. a, 
No. 13, 1959, published in German and English 
by Ars Viva Vcrlag, Mainz.) These investiga¬ 
tions are very important to music; they could 
not not be. One of the conclusions already 
reached, though whether over-hastily one can¬ 
not yet know, is that serial music, if correctly 
pitched in twelve exactly equal divisions of the 
octave, is not perceived by the ear as musical 
sound. Its arithmetical beauty exists on paper 
and in the mind, but it is rarely a musical ex¬ 
perience in the strict auditory sense. Certainly, 
as we all know, this music is easier to write than 
to listen to. According to the latest investiga¬ 
tions of the ear, serial music is largely 
Augenmusil{. 

Why the performance of a Schoenberg piano 
piece is less acceptable to the car than that of 
a Bach organ fugue, which is no less shockingly 
out of tunc, I leave for others to explain. All we 
need note here is that the scientists have the 
serial composers a little worried. Pure hetero¬ 
phony, however, such as is produced by noise¬ 
making groups and percussion orchestras, gets a 
clean bill of health from them. The ear can 
dissociate noises exactly in the proportion that 
musical tones are not present. 

B y A musical tone I mean a .sound containing 
one fundamental pitch and possibly some 
of its natural overtones but with a minimal pro¬ 
portion of parasitic noises and of overtones from 
other fundamentals. The simultaneous hearing 
of musical tones whose fundamentals arc related 
to one overtone scries constitutes the harmonic 
phenomenon, or the experience known as inter¬ 
vals. This experience owes its very existence, its 
perception by the brain, to the fact that the car 
itself contains a musical instrument, or vibrating 
chamber. This instrument cannot be by-passed. 
Willy-nilly it will produce a harmonic percep¬ 
tion if the constituent elements for this arc 
resent in the auditory stimulus. On the other 
and, if they are not predominant in the 
stimulus, the h.armonic pnenomenon will not 
take place. 

The fact that Western music has for eight cen¬ 
turies differed from all other existing traditions 
through its elaborate exploiting of the harmonic 
phenomenon may have little bearing on contem¬ 
porary resthctics in the West. For East Asia, of 
course, that aspect of our music is its chief 
attraction. As to whether the new studies in 
auditory perception will constitute firm evidence 
in the trial of dodecaphony, I cannot promise 
you. Nor whether any such evidence will come 
forward to settle the case. It seems unlikely, 
however, that it can be settled soon without 


sejendfie te^imony. Short ^ «U|^ppiiier.it 
will just have to wear out, .tike the iSth-centuryj. 
querelle des bouffons. 

M eanwhile some division of the molls 
has been going on. By division of the 
spoils I mean that the neo<lassical and other 
diatonic writers who have for twenty and more, 
years now held ail the chief posts in pedagogy, 
radio, publication, criticism, public instruction, 
and musical philanthropy, have in the last 
decade relinquished under pressure a, few of 
these to twelve-tone writers. They have also, 
almost to a man,* all written twelve-tone or 
otherwise chromatic pieces. 

Chromatic complexity and rhythmic or 
metrical complexity are surely the mark of prac¬ 
tically all the ambitious works of music com¬ 
posed in the 1950’s. This is not wholly true of 
the opera; but it does apply to most of the sym¬ 
phonic and chamber music of our younger 
musical leaders such as Henze and Hartmann 
in Germany, Carter and Kirchner in the United 
States. Even certain older writers, such as 
Stravinsky, Dallapiccola, Copland, and Chavez, 
have further neutralised and elaborated their 
textures. The 1950s seem to have stabilised an 
international style void of obvious folkloric 
content. A maximum of dissonance saturation— 
characteristic in general of our century’s art 
music—and a minimum of historical allusion or 
stylistic reference, such as abounded in the 
music of the neo-classical school, make this 
music appropriate for manufacture anywhere 
and for distribution everywhere—excepting the 
Soviet Union, of course. For all the luridness of 
expression, for all those representations of 
emotional introspection, abnormal psychology, 
and eerie weather that chromatic textures invite 
and rhythmic elaborations underline, the music 
of to-day, written by no matter whom, is sur¬ 
prisingly non-committal. No shadow of wilful 
charm lies over it; no plain or urgent communi¬ 
cation peers through its complex surfaces. It is 
as if the whole world of music had decided to 
bury its head in a deliberate, a manneristic 
hermetism, and to hide thus its trembling heart 
from the common view. 

Can it be that the century, as so many other 
centuries have done, is approaching stylistic 
maturity in its last half, that all the manners 
and devices exploited individually over the last 
sixty years are coming to be amalgamated now 
into a common language? 

This consummation, though devoutly to be 
wished, has been hindered up to now by the 
war about dodecaphony. To-day’s international 
idiom certainly gives larger rights to the . 
chromatic manner than that of the 1930*$ di4<, 
Actually, right npw the act^pted way to writ? '.;. 
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music i| prtbsJilf over<hromatic, because anv 
epoch’s chromatic style^-and indeed every epoch 
has one—'is not likely to suffice for more than 
about ten per cent of the epoch’s expressive 
needs. Chromaticism is too imprecise, too slip 
pery, and too monotonous to cover a full gamut 
of mling. It has been useful in a decade of self- 
: pity and of conformity. And arithmetical sym- 

■ metrics in rhythm have offered some refuge in 
i a time of cold wars and urgent concealments. 

■ (As William Blake said, “In a time of dearth 
' bring oitf measure and number.’’) But I doubt 
f that the present fad for gratuitous complexity 

allows for qflite the breadth of expression that 
the coming decades will, must, require of a 
marnre idiom. 

In the domain op musical aesthetics, or usages, 
a notable fact of the 1950’s has been the very 
great preoccupation of Western composers with 
the opera. Save for Stravinsky’s Agon, few 
major musical scores for ballet have been pro¬ 
duced. Symphonic composition has run thin of 
substance too, though by volume there has been 
a good deal of it. But everybody, almost, has 
written an opera or is writing one. 

From the Soviet Union, just after the war, 
came Prokofiev’s War and Peace, later his Angel 
of Fire. France gave us Milhaud’s David, 
Sauguct’s Les Caprices de Marianne, Poulenc’s 
Mamelles de Tirisids, Dialogues des Carmelites, 
and Voix Humaine. From England came 
Britten’s The Turn of the Screw and operas by 
Lennox Berkeley, Tippett, Arncll, and Walton. 
In Germany, Licbermann, von Einem, Orff, 
Egk, Henze, and Fortner have produced strik¬ 
ing operatic works. In the Western hemisphere 
Stravinsky, Menotti, Barber, Blitzstcin, Douglas 
Moore, Peggy Glanville-Hicks, Hugo Weis- 
gall, Carlyle Floyd, Aaron Copland, Nicolas 
Nabokov, Carlos Chavez, and Juan Jose Castro 
have composed operas of far more than minor 
merit. Spain, Brazil, and the Low Countries 
have not yet joined the opera club. Scandinavia 
has produced one entry, the Iron Curtain 
countries none. Italy, opera’s mother land, still 
bears her child a faimful love but one that to-day 
goes largely unrequited. 

. As for radio, films, and television, I do not 
know a single recent item of major quality as 
music, any musical novelty, departure, or inno¬ 
vation of distinction. Though Italy, Holland, 
Germany, England, and the united States have 
made efforts towards television opera, none of 
these, it seems to me, has been quite successful 
artistically. And film opera is even farther away 
from a solution of this knotty problem. It is 
k^tty because the camera is naturalistic, 
whereas the opera js poetic theatre, hence stylised 
thea^. Cettiog contemporary dialogue into 


rhusical recitative would probably be the big; 
break-through, but nobody has done that coo>‘ 
vincingly yet. 

Jazz, curiously enough, has been quiet too. A < 
style known as “progressive,” or “cool,” has 
been the main vogue. It hardly makes any noise ' 
at all. Just last winter, however, a saxophone. 
player named Ornette Coleman has revived in 
New York the “hot” style in a manner hotter 
than ever before; and that was a pleasure to 
those of us who cherish jazz for its majestic 
sound as well as for refinement of improvisa¬ 
tion. A species known as rock-’n’-roll, if you are 
interested, is on the decline. It never was a 
branch of jazz anyway; it was commercialised 
hill-billy aimed at selling gramophone records to 
children of nine to fourteen. 


N ow let’s move into the business office. 

Grants for composers and commissions 
abound in Europe now, as in the Americas. 
Foundations, orchestras, opera houses, festivals, 
and rich publishing firms order works by the 
half-dozen. Publication and performance are 
available to composers on a massive scale. The 
recording of contemporary music, however, 
which was so active ten years ago, has been 
slowed down by the introduction of stereo¬ 
phonic discs. These arc so expensive to make 
that small enterprises cannot produce them. 
And the large companies arc so involved witli 
re-making the standard repertory that their 
attention to new music has fallen. 

The recording of serious music, in fact, is an 
enterprise gravely in need of subsidy. In a world 
where every symphony orchestra and opera 
house, every ballet troupe and puppet show is 
sustained by subsidies, public or private, it is 
improper that the preservation of musical per¬ 
formances should be left wholly in commercial 
hands. The support of a contemporary and 
classical recording programme should be a 
matter of concern to governments and to cul¬ 
tural foundations. Supporting music through 
endowed performing organisations such as sym¬ 
phony orchestras is not enough. Everything 
reputable should be recorded and made available 
both for cultural propaganda purposes and for 
historical study. Such an invasion into the record 
business, especially if operated by governments, 
might even cut through the barrier to interna¬ 
tional distribution now represented by cartels 
and protective customs charges. Few contem¬ 
porary products are as hard to transport from 
one country to another as a gramophone record. 

Except for the recording industry (which 
does work internationally, though under self- 
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imposed restrictions abusive to cultureV the 
whole music world these days seems to be hedge¬ 
hopping frontiers as if Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
the Americas were the terrain of one vast steeple¬ 
chase. Cold war on the cultural front has found 
music ever so useful towards seducing the affec¬ 
tion of peoples. I suppose this is a good thing. 
Whether it is good tor politics I could not say. 
But it gives trips to musicians, gets performers 
and composers round the globe, provokes paying 
engagements and performing-rights fees. Every 
overnment in the world and every international 
usiness organisation, occasionally even the 
Roman Papacy, now uses modern music and art 
for propaganda purposes. And all this too is 
part of our vast musical distribution. 

That distribution includes films, radio, tele¬ 
vision, the touring of opera, ballet, and theatre 
troupes, the massive displacement of symphony 
orchestras, the sale of gramophone recordings, 
and the forcible hearing of music in bars, 
restaurants, barber shops, art museums, steam¬ 
ships, railway stations, and even in airplanes. 
Music has invaded every home and every public 
edifice, every royal reserve and every aboriginal 
isle. The world is now an auditory landscape so 
vast that, save for a few monumental figures of 
natural publicity charm (like Stravinsky, say, or 
Maria Callas), individual music-makers pass 
virtually unnoticed. Perhaps this is why the 
composers more and more sound all alike, why 
they seem to have adopted, in spite of their 
twelve-tone war, a uniform way of writing 
music. Chromatic, complex, and massively dis¬ 
sonant, they move in phalanx and regiment like 
armoured tanks. What have they got on their 
minds? Asserting their rights to a share per¬ 
haps in the profits of a global distribution. 

In anv cask, the composers of the world seem 
to have united, as if some tribal instinct, or bur¬ 
geoning of class solidarity, had made them all 
aware that there is little place in to-day’s world 
for individualised achievement. Considering the 
size and powerful organisation of our distribu¬ 
tion mechanisms, they may be right. 


I T Is the size of any cultural distribution that 
determines whether the thing distributed is 
to be considered as a “mass medium of com¬ 
munication.” I am suggesting that music in all 
its forms tends to-day towards the massive opera¬ 
tion. In the United States, for instance, classical 
concerts take in more money than the national 
sport, baseball. And there are 45,000 symphony 
orchestra groups. Germany alone has, I am tola, 
81 opera houses. And radio listeners are counted 
by millions everywhere. Even the universities 
(and there are thousands of these) constitute no 
^lite group at all but simply a mass public like 
any other. * 

Really there is not much ^litc any more, and 
no avant-garde at all. There is very little music 
written to-day that is genuinely recondite. The 
most advanced atonalists arc already box-office. 
Nor docs their music long resist analysis; in¬ 
deed, it explains quite easily, far too easily for 
comfort. It seems made for mass distribution 
and will, I am sure, attain it. 

What worries everyboov, or should, is how to 
preserve, in mass-media distribution, the quali¬ 
ties of beauty and distinction that were formerly 
music’s glory. Actually the operators of the 
mass media themselves arc not wholly inimical 
to style. A good deal of quality can be present 
in films. Commercial radio is opposed to it, 
however. Educational organisations are not. 
Neither are Western governments, on the whole. 
The Soviet Union and the Arab League (if one 
can judge from the Cairo broadcasts) do not 
approve of distinction. They want to make 
common men out of everybody. So also, it would 
seem, do the Christian Churches. In any case, 
I do think that an increasingly mass-media and 
mass-distribution view of music, even in its most 
seemingly occult laboratories, has been a mark 
of the last decade. This trend is not necessarily 
permanent, but it is present now. And it may 
account for a certain standardised and ready-to- 
wear quality (as opposed to the hand-made 
elegance of earlier masters) that is deprcssingly 
characteristic of so much written in this time. 
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The Vigorous Fancy 

By Nigel Dennis 


T here would seem to be two ways of 
imagining a play—which is to say, two sorts 
of playwrights. He of the first, most common, 
sort envisions everything in the form in which 
it already exists: if, for example, his subject is 
capital punishment wc may expect three acts of 
supposedly “real” drama, beginning with the 
facts and situations that provoked the hero to 
murder and ending with the never-to-bc-for- 
gotten scene in the condemned cell and the 
prison clock striking nine: there is no reason 
outside exhaustion why this sort of author 
should not produce an unlimited number of 
plays, since life provides him with an unlimited 
number of realities. His duties are more those 
of an editor than an author, because they con¬ 
sist of omitting the uninteresting facts of reality 
and playing up the exciting ones: the resulting 
“truth” is the same as the .so<alled “news” that 
appears in a newspaper after the facts have been 
culled to suit the proprietor, the readers, and 
the advertisers. 

The second sort of author rejects this way of 
doing things entirely. Excited by the theme of 
capital punishment, nc asks immediately; “How 
can I write a play on this subject without actu¬ 
ally writing about it?” Before he can put pen 
to paper he must find an illustrative parallel to 
capital punishment—characters, happenings, and 
situations that are not involved in capital punish¬ 
ment at all and yet say everything the author 
has to say on precisely that subject. If this author 
fails to find the parallel, or transposition, that 
he requires, he will not write his play at all, for 
the plain reason that he cannot believe in the 
reality of any play that is real. What is meat for 
the first sort of author is the most obvious kind 
of poison to the second. 

We would like to argue here that only the 
plays of the second sort of author are good plays 
(bemuse they are the only ones that make a 
true distinction between what is theatrical and 


what is natural). The only trouble with this 
argument is that it cannot be shown to be true 
—^but this must not deter us from making it. 
To find out what is true and what is untrue in 
theatrical matters appears to be so utterly im¬ 
possible that it is best to accept this fact and 
regard the stage purely as a form of religion. 
In it, one is a Jesuit, or a Jehovah’s Witness, or 
a Dissenter, or a Buddhist, and the lusty bawl- 
ings of one’s inflamed convictions arc only a 
ritual ecstasy to which members of other 
churches can always shut their cars. There will 
always be writers who write as most Royal 
Acarlemy painters paint. And there will always 
be a few writers for whom the transposition of 
natural material into selected forms seems the 
only point at which playwriting can even begin. 
The only curious thing about this—it is other¬ 
wise a very jaded topic—is the way fashion 
favours first one method and then the other, 
varying with both time and nationality. There 
is not, for example, a single notable French 
dramatist writing to-day who docs not take for 
granted that there can be no dramatisation with¬ 
out transposition. But in England, this con¬ 
viction is only beginning to creep in, and it is 
so little a deep conviction that the works that 
arc occasioned by it seem nervous copies of a 
stalwart alien method. Transposition comes 
naturally to Mr T. S. Eliot when he turns his 
poetic attention on the drama, but it comes 
naturally only because he is a poet—and the 
poet’s place in contemporary drama is still the 
uneasy one of a man in evening dress trying to 
look natural in a transport cafe. The lorry- 
drivers, of course, are our prose writers—and a 
very decent, dogged lot tney arc, devoted to 
bluntncss and tea and fond of a rough laugh. 
Some of them have high ideals, like Mr. Arnold 
Wesker; some have dedicated open spaces of 
the mind, like Mr. Terence Ratti^n; some carry 
plain, friendly messages on their windscreens, 
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like Mr. Robert Bolt Their home is the trunk 
road, so they could never take as their own the 
young Swift’s motto: 

Beat not the paths which vulgar feet have trod. 
But give the vigorous fancy room. 

Indeed, Mr, N. F. Simpson is our only exponent 
of vigorous fancy, and though his path or trans¬ 
position is not all it might be, nobody could 
possibly describe his feet as vulgar. 

I s TRANSPOSITION, tlicn, merely a ques¬ 
tion of national tradition, rather than an 
artistic essential? Is it a concomitant of religion, 
which dies when religion dies? Is it an aristo¬ 
cratic method that falls into disfavour in demo¬ 
cratic eras? In the Greek drama, where 
everything begins, at least for us, transposition 
is not merely a way, it is the only possible way. 
Almost all Greek tragedy is concerned with the 
demands of human duty—a man’s duty to his 
father and mother, a sister’s duty to her brother 
and to the State, a man’s duty to the irrational 
jower of nature—and yet none of these is ex¬ 
pressed directly; e.nch must be transposed into 
egend before it can be regarded as dramatic. In 
fact, so complete is the transposition that when 
the earnest historian of later centuries combs 
through the Greek tragedies in search of facts, 
he is not rewarded with anything at all—only 
illustrative images and dilemmas of ethics reply 
to his demand for actualities. For his facts— 
when he has gleaned what he can from Hero¬ 
dotus, Thucydides, Plato, and Xenophon—^hc 
must turn to Greek satire: hence, the marvel¬ 
lously amusing spectacle of the decent scholar 
studying some outrageous Aristophanic obscenity 
and struggling to decide whether it was uttered 
in pure jest or represented, if only partly, a sober 
fact. It is surely one of historiography’s greatest 
jokes—perhaps the greatest—that the most 
respected epoch of Western civilisation cannot 
be Lictually described at all except with the 
utterly disrespectful assistance of the most 
wanton of satirists. 

And yet, though Aristophanes alone can tell 
us who ate what for lunch in ancient Greece, 
how much piglets cost, and what oil Athenian 
wives used to stop the hinges squeaking when 
they slipped out to meet their lovers, even he 
was not only a transposer, but one of the verv 
greatest transposers. He must rank as such 
because the greater the factual pressure upon his 
person, the more greatly his dramatic mind ex¬ 
pressed the situation in transposed terms. 
J(r n'.y's 'End is our prosaic response to a devas- 
*■ ig war, but Lysistrata was Aristophanes’, 
former meets reality upon its own ground, 
'ts own weapons; the latter insists with 


magnificent contempt that wstf U rtuidi 
to be represented factually. t ' 

Such was the way of ditng$ foir at least fifie« 
hundred years afier Aristophanes. It was sdtl the. 
way when plays like Everyman were written, 
ana it is difiicult to say when exactly it became 
the way of a minority. Oscar Wilde is bold 
enough to lay the blame on Shakespeare, seeing 
the end “perfection of form’’ destroyed by “the 

f 'radual breaking-up of the blank verse in the 
atcr plays, by the predominance given to prose, 
and by the over-importance assigned to charac¬ 
terisation.” (This last point is particularly one 
of extreme interest, because there is little doubt 
that our passion for “characters” is pregnant 
with a sort of stolid self-interest and narcissism.) 
Any yet, can it be questioned that while the 
majority of dramatists thenceforth followed the 
direct method of biting chunks straight out of 
life, the minority hewed to the traditional way 
and were the greater dramatists? Wilde describes 
The Tempest, that marvel of transposition, as 
“the most perfect of palinodes;” yet there was 
already A Midsummer Night's Dream’, and we 
can see, say, in Macbeth, that the appearance of 
the witches at the very start of the play is not a 
mere constructional detail but a declaration, 
made at the oulset, that what is to come belongs 
not to reality but to the-transposed world of 
spooks, kings, and omens. And can we not 
follow this line through the succeeding centuries, 
find all the masterpieces among the works that 
arc transposed, but none among tho.se that fol¬ 
lowed a direct approach and represented what 
Wilde calls “Life calling for an echo of her own 
voice”? What is An Enemy of the People com¬ 
pared with The Wild Duc^l What is An Ideal 
Husband compared with The Importance of 
Being Earnest? Which is Jonson’s crowning 
glory, Volpone or The Alchemist? Is there any¬ 
thing “real” about Suddenly Last Summer or 
Orpheus Descending-, was their content not 
already myth to Euripides? Is our debt to Brecht 
not due entirely to his unlimited understanding 
of the art of transposition, rather than his 
limited understanding of the facts of life? Why 
do people remember the heroine’s dance in 
Roots more than anything else in Mr. Wesker’s 
trilogy, if not because during those precious two 
minutes the author’s feet were seen to leave the 
ground? 

T h e rules of transposition laid down by 
Wilde favoured poetry at the expense of : 
prose, and the past at the expense of the pesent 
(“the two things that every artist should avoid 
arc modernity of form and modernity of subject- 
matter”). But we cannot believe that this theory 
is successful in practice—as Wilde’s own example 
shows. Vera, The Duchess of Padua, and ; 
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csehtfW oiodernity and hew to poetty: 
but th| result ia ail three cases is uncomtoitably 
whimacal compared with The Importance of 
Being Earnest, which is both modern and 
prosaic: we can demand, and get, from good 
prose an essential poetry—that is to say, a vigor¬ 
ous ranging of the mind into transposing 
imagery. As to the use of the past for subject- 
matter, one cannot say too strongly that this is 
a very easy thing to do badly. It can be, and 
usually is, quite as unimaginative as writing 
about the present: for it takes more than mere 
costunft and selected archaisms to disguise a 
tedious mind. All that can be said in favour of 
the past is that usually it demands and employs 
the full resources of the stage; whereas most 
plays with modern subject-matter go out of their 
way to use the stage as little as possible. It is 
surely very odd, when one comes to think about 
it, for a stage to provide trap-doors which never 
open, acoustics which enhance nothing but 
words, costumes which arc disregarded in 
favour of business-suits, flics from which nothing 
descends but light bulbs, and wings that are 
closed with doors: one wonders why there 
should be theatres at all, since any Y.M.C.A. or 
village hall has all the required equipment. For¬ 
tunately, the French exponents or transposition 
show us that we can be entirely modern if we 
please and yet use the facilities of the stage to 
full advantage. M, Jean Genet’s The Balcony is 
perhaps the most ambitious of contemporary 
transpositions, yet its faults have nothing to do 
with its modernity. Endgame and Rhinoceros 
are open to many criticisms, but that of being 
too up-to-date is not one of them. We may con¬ 
clude, therefore, that the time factor is an un¬ 
important one. Satan can be shifted forwards or 
backwards in time, just as we please: he may 
wear his medisval tail or his Victorian tails, but 
no transposition will be achieved if the author’s 
Satanic opinions lack the vigorous fancy the 
subject demands. 

It is notable that transposition leads authors 
towards certain definite points. One may men¬ 
tion four: the dream, the disguise, madness, and 
the dance. Henry IV and Six Characters in 
Search of an Author draw heavily upon the first 
three, all four are present in The Tempest and 
A Midsummer Nighfs Dream. Some, or all, of 
the four often interweave with one another; as 
dream and disguise interweave in The Wild 
Ducl( until a happy euphoria is sustained on the 
very brink of maaness—the obverse side of the 
nightmare teeterings on the brink so favoured 
by Strindberg. Brecht’s people dance as readily 
as M. Ionesco’s rhinos; Mr. Osborne’s enter¬ 
tainer actually makes his living out of it; 
Musset’s Fantasio can say only in dance what he 
cannot express to words; and M. Genet’s whore¬ 


house bishop insists that "of my gestures. am 
born my thought, my laomage, and finally my 
message to me world. I’m not living, I’m 
dancing....” We are reminded of Nietzsche« 
near madness, repeatedly declaring himself a 
dancer—and all at once we recall The Birth of 
Tragedy and are back again in the theatre’s 
earliest days, dancing for gods who would no 
longer mean anything to us if their curious 
rituals did not have a habit of cropping up so 
persistently. The dream, the disguise, madness, 
and the dance—one thing they have in common 
is that when they take place on-stage they are 
directed, like the ghost of Hamlet’s father, not 
at the audience but at the actors; and thus they 
provide a play within the play, which is the ulti¬ 
mate transposition and gives us the ultimate 
illusion of entering a world of pure mystery and 
leaving everyday limitations behind. The trans¬ 
posed world has many complicated and frighten¬ 
ing passages; its vigorous fancies range from the 
fittest of dreams to the most grisly brushes 
with insanity; so it is no wonder that most 
authors find it much safer to go directly to Suez, 
or the hydrogen bomb, or the hosed-down back¬ 
sides or farm-labourers: these unghosdy and 
rudimentary actualities tax neither the nervous 
energy of the author nor the faculties of his 
audience. 


T o ARGUE so strongly for transposition 
means doing great injustice to many drama¬ 
tists; so it is only proper to start picking as 
many holes as possible in the argument and 
scatter retractions as freely as if they were gold 
sovereigns. To begin with, transposition is 
easily imitated: any cunning mind can say, ‘‘Oh, 
I get it I” and dish up an intolerable plate of 
stewed prunes, all pretending to be plums with 
a heavenly bloom. The direct method of the 
commonplace cook is infinitely preferable to this 
duplicity, which only serves to bring the really 
first-rate chefs into disrepute. 

Secondly, transposition is a very exacting art 
and its bits ana pieces have to fit together 
properly. Many quite good transposers manage 
to carry their theme into the requisite state of 
unreality and then lose track of what they are 
doing: somewhere in Act II their dream begins 
to dodder and fall about, and their efforts to 

E ush and pull it straight result in outbursts of 
>ud verbiage which merely serve to cover the 
vision’s escape into the bushes. 

Thirdly, transposition can easily get stuck in 
the mud. The fixed form of the No play can, 
one imagines, seem almost like vulgar feet after 
a few hundred years of treading; and if all 
modern plays had dances in them, we should 
soon find stillness more imaginative. Even 
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masks, madness, and dreams can become con¬ 
ventional; even Mr. Tennessee Williams’ Orphic 
catastrophes will seem commonplace if they 
occur too regularly. It is important, therefore, to 
realise that even if realism is not itself the 
epitome of art, it is a most useful corrective to 
decadent transposition. It always appears when 
transposition needs a good rest anci keeps the 
theatres open until the old man is fit to go crazy 
again. 

Lastly, there is the troublesome problem of 
plays that arc undeniably good but not trans¬ 
posed. Such a play as Coriolanus is like a nasty, 
nagging reminder that all theatrical theories arc 
doomed to puncture: here is a hard, remorse¬ 
less blow at plebeian standards, made up entirely 
of direct hits, and couched most deliberately in 
a short, masculine language that fills one with 
respectful admiration: if The Tempest is a 
palinode for Canolanus, one can only say that 
the apology was not rer^iiired. Timon of Athens 
has something of the same engaging ferocity, 
a.';;] 'h~ most one can say when confronted by 
such plays is that the vehemence with which 
the principals go to their fated ends is so our- 
of-this-world as to seem like a semi-transposition, 
if not a complete one. Perhaps one may see them 
as stepping-stones, as half-way houses to trans¬ 
position, a modern parallel to which might be 
the famous shelter-paintings of Mr. Henry 


Moore. These paintings are neither Avholly 
realistic nor wholly transposed: when looK 
at them, their living sources are in evidence 
equally with the ideal extravagances that are 
the artist’s final expression. And once we have 
admitted this, in the theatrical sphere, we can 
not only not deny the quality of the semi- 
transposed play but must admit that there are 
scores of such plays—Jacobean and Stuart, 
Restoration and 18th-century, the bulk of 
Chekhov and of O’Neill—none of which can be 
cheerfully dismissed as mere run-of-fhc-mill 
stopgaps. The most we,can say is that the large 
ma)ority of these deserve much respect but only 
rare performance, or that if they are performed 
frequently (as is Henry V, for instance) the 
motive for doing so is often more popular than 
artistic. They are, perhaps, the great body of 
the drama, essential as a thick rope tying the 
centuries together in a big way. But are they, 
whatever we may say of their poetry, or their 
humaneness, or their humour, or their varying 
beauties, ever quite on a par with transpositions’ 
final sublimities—with The Tempest, with The 
Wild Ducl{, with The Alchemist, with The 
Bacchae} This is an important question to ask 
in Chekhov’s centenary year, when lovers of 
transposition wear mourning bands not only in 
order to pay the master due'homage, but in hope 
of burying his imitators alive. 


Being Alone 

being alone was always round the corner 
a friend to go to who would not be out 
after the bloodless massacre and the real 
terror and anger 

being alone could calmly watch you crying 
and would be party to most sinister 
])lots and suspicions: and the only pity 
was how you wasted 

being alone: the only undemanding 
invulnerable and loved companion 
whose help was ready and whose side was strong 
by definition 


Oliver Bernard 
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The Lawrence Legend 

T e. LAWRENCE is living again, at 8 
.o’clock, at the Haymarkct Theatre, or at 
least his legend walks the boards there, superbly 
incarnate in Alec Guinness. It is hard to s^ 
which of the two is portrayed, just as it is diffi¬ 
cult ever to establish where the soldicr-pc«t 
ended and the product of mythopoesis, of auto- 
mythopoesis if there be such a word, began. 
Those who knew him and truly loved him, 
Robert Graves, Basil Liddcll-Hart, and others, 
wrote about him in a most curious way: so 
might a Roman have written about a comrade 
at Lake Regulus who was also, and in another 
place. Castor: so might a Knight Templar have 
described a friend who had taken the vows and 
fought the infidel and undergone all the horror, 
and who was yet, behind it all, St. George on a 
transient visit. For his vulgarisers, journalists of 
the Lowell Thomas variety and below, he was 
the heaven-sent object of their lucrative person¬ 
ality cult; they tried to kill him with their 
debased love, and perhaps they succeeded, even 
as their forerunners had killed St. Joan and 
Byron and so many others. While his deni- 
grators, Richard AlJington in print and many 
others in conversation, have attempted to “dis¬ 
miss” his legend with the same pedestrian and 
ham-handed, irrelevant arguments that the 
Bradlaugh atheists used in their attempts to 
“explain” the miracles. 

It is indeed hard to glimpse the man who 
really was, through all this. And in his own 
writing it is difficult not to feel that he was 
frequently and deliberately misleading when 
talking of himself. That he was very like the 
character portrayed by Terence Rattigan in his 
convincing play, seems probable. But a subject 
for perhaps more fruitful speculation is why his 
legend should have exercised such a very strong 
appeal over forty years. 

It has passed through at least two phases, and 
with Ross may well be entering a third. The 
enormously popular and mysterious figure at the 
Paris Peace Conference of 1919, the youthful 
colonel in Arab dress, spoke directly to a gen¬ 
eration nauseated by the fantastic stupidities and 
filth of 1914-1918. Alone with his Bedouin 
beneath the desert sun, Lawrence of Arabia 


seemed the very antithesis of Flanders tnud and 
attrition tactics and the inanities of Northclifife^s 
press. The appeal was immediate, enormous, 
and, as Lawrence knew, false. His war had beeri 
at least as disgusting as theirs, his victory more 
pointless and sterile, his lies even more profound 
and self-destructive. 

He tried, and to a very large extent succeeded, 
in writing the truth about his war. “Some of the 
evil of my tale,” he began, “may have been in¬ 
herent in our circumstances.” And that opening 
sentence of The Seven Pillars of Wisdom might 
be .said in a way to sum up the basic premise 
from which a whole generation of intellectuals 
lived their lives. The circumstances into which 
they had grown up, and in which they had seen 
suen senseless massacre and poverty, were 
clearly, hideously wrong. It followed that our 
civilisation was rotten. Therefore it must be 
changed. And they saw their task not only as 
one of words, of argument—surely the proper 
field for writers.?—but also, and perhaps even 
more so, as one of action. 

And here again Lawrence, because he had 
been a soldier who returned to the barracks he 
loathed the way a drunkard returns to the bottle, 
in .search of oblivion, seemed to point the way. 
Throughout the second quarter of our century 
the image of the soldier-poet constantly Bickers 
across Europe: Orwell, Jiinger, Malraux, even 
Hemingway and Waugh and many others who 
fought in Spain, against the English in Ireland, 
against the Nazis in particularly dangerous cir¬ 
cumstances of their own choosing. Anxious 
directly to affect the issue, they took up arms 
and embraced causes which, in almost au cases, 
were eventually to disgust them: though it is 
more probable th.it they could not remain for¬ 
ever blind to the wickedness or insipidity of 
the causes they had embraced. They ended 
almost invariably as victims of that digodt des 
choses which T, E. Lawrence had so brilliantly 
described before ever they laid aside their pens 
and left their desks. We see the result all about 
us to-day: Don Quixote has come home, trailing 
his broken lance, while in the scats of power 
the squeaking, screeching windmills continue to 
revolve. What the writers did achieve, and it 
was a very great deal, in that generation’s fi^ht 
against oppression and massacre, was done with 
the printed word. 

Meanwhile the emotions that inspired their 
betters thirty years ago have filtered through to 
the thoughtless. Protest has become fashionable. 
In a world without war, in countries without 
poverty, mobs march about protesting against 
war and grumbling about social inequality. 
Knights in Un armour, noisily searching for 
dragons among the geraniums in trim suburban 
parL, this Scarecrow Army with its deliciously 
55 
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self-important National Saviours at its head is 
really only a danmr to itself and to the “causes" 
it quacks over. Thus is the Lawrence legend 
debased a second time. 

Now England’s most successful, and perhaps 
most skilful, playwright presents T. E. Law¬ 
rence to this new generation. What will they 
make of him and his legend? Mr. Rattigan has 
done his best to show, within the limits of his 
medium, the extreme complexity of Lawrence’s 
accidie of spirit. It is to be hoped that his audi¬ 
ence will not interpret this as a study of an 
angry young man soured by success who found 
a negative solace in cynicism after a traumatic 


experience in a Turkish guardroom. Buf |bat it' 
probably too iiointerestini^ an image to^ mow^ 
into a myth, too uninteresting and above aO too'/, 
old-fashioned. On the other hand there is 
another Hero of Our Time whose lineaments 
seem to be vaguely outlined in Terence Ratti¬ 
gan’s character, a purely negative figure, the 
man whose claim to our attention is not what 
he does, not what he is, but what he doesn’t and 
isn’t, the anti-hero. It would indeed be para¬ 
doxical if Lawrence of Arabia should appeal to 
a new generation as a military, social, and sexual 
failure pure and simple, a sort of Colonel 
Bcckctt-Godot. But why not? « 

Constantine FitzGibbon 


British Culture & Co. 


The *‘T.L.S.” Submits a Company Report 


T h e British Imagination is a subject worthy 
of consideration, if only because it merges at 
some line which is indefinable with the British 
Lack of Imagination. E, M. Forster (whose 
photograph docs not appear in the recent 
76-page illustrated number of The Times 
Literary Supplement) wrote several novels early 
in this century which are concerned with pre¬ 
cisely this lack. The strength of his attack on 
“the uneducated heart” lay in his invocation of 
the Romantic imagination of Blake, Shelley, 
and Keats. To-day, however, it is possible to 
wonder whether Mr. Forster was not too hard 
on the unpoetic empire builders, businessmen 
and officials. At any rate a saving grace of some 
of the British is that they have proved ready to 
admit that they are unimaginative, to reconsider 
the case for the imagination, to go back to the 
sources of England which arc really so very 
poetic—the rivers of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Blake, Tennyson, Constable, 
Turner, and Palmer, flowing through a land¬ 
scape whose greenness is made poignant by the 
contrast with the “dark Satanic mills.” 

Perhaps a good many readers turned to this 
number of the T.L.S. with thoughts stimulated 
by Blake and Shelley and the Lake poets, and 
behind them a question raised by Coleridge, 
“What is Imagination?” 

There is debate between the Romantic and 
the Johnsonian imagination or perhaps it 
would be better to say between the tsth century 
and the rest, given that the i8th century has 
staunch 3oth<entury supporters, while the 
Romantics have i6th- and i7th<entury pre¬ 


cursors. The 18th-century idea is imagination 
educated by tradition and aided by science oper¬ 
ating upon a world of facts, and making pic¬ 
tures or it justifiable at once to God and to 
Reason. 

What strikes me as being peculiarly British 
(English, perhaps, rather) is the Romantic idea 
that it is possible to invent a world of “poesy” 
by a purely unimaginative act. Surely no poets 
and prose-writers have believed this so fervently 
as the English. I mean the English rather than 
the Celtic because although the Celts notoriously 
bleed with the ardour of fantasy, their kings 
and maidens and fairies are supposedly con¬ 
jured from a Cornish or Irish past, whereas the 
spirits of A Midsummer Night's Dream seem 
to come out of Shakespeare’s invention and 
nothing else—as do the same troupe from 
Milton in UAllegro and II Penseroso. 

Do the English still invent with their imagin¬ 
ation? Is anyone taking notice of Shelley’s “We 
must imagine that which we know?” Is C. P. 
Snow’s The Two Cultures somewhere in line 
with Shelley’s Defence of Poetry} 

These arc the kind of questions I hoped 
would be raised and answered when I opened 
the special number of The Times Literary Sufh 
plement on “The British Imagination.” 

There is no reason why the editor should 
have anticipated—still less answered—my ques¬ 
tions; but I still think there might have been 
serious consideration of what is meant by the 
imagination. The number contains a great deal 
about a lot of dfher things, but it is hard 
to describe it except as a company report qa 
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the ^repeat State of British Cultural Life. It con* 
tginit ai^clea about everything, more or less rele¬ 
vant or irrelevant—Literature, Cinema, Radio, 
TV, Theatre, Music, Ballet, Snobbery, Art, 
Museums, Women, Philosophy, the Universi¬ 
ties, Psychology, Science, ana Advertising. (The 
last-mentioned reminds me that it contains 
about twice as many advertisements as anything 
else.) 

The number has the air of being directed at 
readers overseas. It is an extended Survey 
Course, and as such it no doubt contains much 
valuable information. The articles respond best 
to the Survey method when they stick to it and 
do not attempt to establish a mesis. Thus the 
two articles on painting are valuably informa¬ 
tive and they have the advantage mat inevit¬ 
ably they discuss imaginative painters—the nco- 
Romantics of the war years and after. 


Where the method pays off worst is, unfortu¬ 
nately, in the articles from which one would 
surely expect most, those on literature. In order, 
I suppose, to make the report on British Culture 
more palatable when it came to the indigestible 
matter of books, each writer of an articre was, 
it appears, asked to discuss a Theme, fitting in 
as many books as possible which could be made 
relevant to it. The themes, one need scarcely 
say, arc entirely obvious, the cliches of literary 
journalistic opinion snatched from the air. They 
are as follows: autobiographers arc very reticent 
—novelists arc too genteel and do not deal with 
“ordinary” life—^poctry is too correct—British 
writers arc reticent about religion—“it is, and 
has been for a long time, the most prized of 
our national possessions: a sense of humour"— 
Americans arc better than us at everything and 
write more about it—nevertheless, the future is 
bright, and it lies, in the Novel, with Graham 
Greene and Angus Wilson, and, in poetry, with 
the long-playing gramophone record. But let the 
reader chew for himself over the following 
specimen of stealing-through-thc-namcs-ano- 
weaving-in-the-themes: 

It is the extraordinary variety of English social 
comedy, covering as it does this slow-motion tech- 
. nique of Anthony Powell’s and the more obvious 
cinematic gliner of Graham Greene, the acidity 
of Angus Wilson and the elegance of Evelyn 
Waugh, the exaggerative comedy of Wyndham 
Lewis and the self-involved irony of Aldous 
Huxley, the roughneck knockabout of Kingsley 
Amis and John Wain, that gives one conhoence 
in the future use of comedy as a principal 
medium for expressing the British moral and 
social imagination. 

One can only sympathise with the writer 
straining for the epiuKts to fit everyone in. 


He does manage, it U true, to introduce at 
very end, the word “imagination.” But an indix! 
of “British moral and social imaginatioQll' 
which includes Waugh, Huxley, Lewis, Greene,' 
Amis, and Wain, is too extended to work in. 
any way except to make the reader admire the 
kind of ingenuity which is usually reserved for 
tourist guides. 


T h E R E is an editorial passage introduced to 
explain the use of the word Imagination: 

As soon as one turns to an impure science, 
psychology say, where the question of human 
temperament is paramount, the national contribu¬ 
tion may be clearly discerned stemming vigor- 
ou-sly from the exotic subsoil. 

It is there, if we are to generalise about the 
British imagination, that we find its most con¬ 
sistent procedure; a subtle exposure to exotic 
influence, casting each foreign body into the 
alembic of a mind which transforms it out of 
all recognition so that it emerges as spontaneously 
British—and this may be as true of jazz as it is 
of philosophy. 

This seems to be a highfalutin way of saying 
that what British writers get from abroad 
(Freud, for example) they get from abroad, but 
distort into some British shape. This cuts both 
ways, and is perhaps less an example of imagin¬ 
ation than of the lack of it, the twisted in¬ 
genuity which produces, say. Cockney rhyming 
slang—perhaps the least imaginative of all 
folk idioms. Psychology, anyway, seems an ill- 
chosen example, since with Locke and Hume 
there was a peculiarly British and unexotic 
psychology. Of course, in this century all other 
schools were swept away by “subtle exposure to 
the exotic influence”—of the Viennese I But are 
the British peculiar in turning foreign sows’ 
ears into their own national brand of supposedly 
silk purses? The French arc, surely, far better 
(or worse) at this. Consider the transformation 
of Heidegger and Jaspers into the completely 
French world of J. P. Sartre. 

I nag away at the imagination because the 
matter having been raised it nags away at me. 
The imagination is that centre of understanding 
which transforms the artist’s outward experience 
into the malleable material of his inner life, 
thus enabling him to attain possession of 
his own inner world which incluoes his experi¬ 
ence of the transformed (but not distorted or un¬ 
recognisable) outer world of events. Imagination 
enaoles the individual writer or reader to relate 
moral forces which he has apprehended, with 
the refractory, centrifugal, chaotic forces which 
manifest themselves to-day as power politics 
and materialist progress. 
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Thus if to-day one were deeply concerned 
with the British Imagination, one would have 
to consider the Aldcrmaston Marchers as—quite 
apart from the question, which I do not agree 
with, of their politics—-a striking and quite 
traditional manitestation of British imagination 
stimulated by conscience into action. Shelley 
would almost certainly have been an Aldcr¬ 
maston Marcher, and Blake might well have 
written one of his allegorical epic fragments 
about the March. 

Considering how much seems irrelevant in this 
number, it seems odd how much that might 
be relevant is left out. Is it carping to suggest 
that politics is quite peculiarly an area in which 
the British imagination, perfunctorily and inter¬ 
mittently for the most part, but sometimes cour¬ 
ageously and most generously, operates? Was 
not the freeing of India an action which 
called on the imaginative faculties of the British, 
and is there not a connection here, which has 
not been explored, between the imaginative 
vision of E. M. Forster (who goes undiscussed 
in this number) and British .action? 

The present crisis in the Labour Party is in 
some respects a crisis of the puritan, noncon¬ 
formist, Christian-pacilist, innocent socialist 
imagination. There are descendants of William 
Morris, John Ruskin, and G. D. H. Cole, un¬ 
willing to give up their vision of building Jeru¬ 
salem on “England’s green and pleasant land” 
through the stern application of principles of 
comradely love. They do not want to sec all the 
causes and all the principles washed away in 
the corrosive prosperity of an affluent society 
which makes universal selfishness possible. 

Even conservatism has its pipe line of the 
imagination zig-zagging back to Metric Eng¬ 
land. And it is possible to argue that the vision 
of England in the Shakespeare of the historic 
dramas was operative during the Battle of 
Britain. 

Indeed, the Labour Party crisis is really per¬ 
haps part of a much larger crisis in England, a 
realisation that we are less free than before to 
shape this country after our dreams. What is 
repulsive to the generous young, and to the old 
survivors of radicalism, is the very wide accep¬ 
tance of a materialism which seems a world¬ 
wide almost automatic development of progress: 
a machinery which needs a few engineers for 
maintenance of the economic works, and a few 
experts, but no one who thinks and, still more, 
no one who imagines. 

rinHE special number of The Times Literary 
X Supplement is all too typical of the current 
trend in which imagination u the name for the 


advertising. Nothing is more revealing t of tiiis 
than the two articles devoted to the Nqyel. 

The characteristic of these two articles is that 
although their survey extends as far back as 
H. G. Wells, they contain almost no discussion 
of those novelists who would seem to be dis¬ 
tinguished by the qualities of the imagination. 
Perhaps there was good reason for ignoring the 
poetic novel; but we must guess the reason, for 
it is not mentioned. Probably it simply is that 
the novelists discussed were chosen to illustrate 
the themes, and anyone like Mr. William Gold¬ 
ing, who does not nt,«is conveniently introduced 
as the exception to prove the rule. The theme 
of the first of the articles is sufficiently indicated 
by the title— The Workaday World that the 
Novelist Never Enters. This is based solidly on 
the current anti<liche cliche of critical non- 
ihink that (this is the main idea running 
through nearly all the literary articles) Ameri¬ 
can writing to-day is more real than English 
because American writers work harder—what’s 
more, if they’re novelists, the characters in their 
novels work harder too—and move in a work¬ 
aday world of ordinary people. The novels of 
Amis, Wain, and Sillitoc, which might chal¬ 
lenge this view, arc not dealt with because they 
are going to come in later under the heading: 
The Uses of Comic Vision: A Concealed Social 
Point in Playing for Laughs. The novelists 
faulted for not dealing with “ordinary lives’’ 
(the writer docs not answer the question: why 
should they more than they already do?) are 
C. P. Snow, Angus Wilson, Anthony Powell, 
and Graham Greene. As the exception, and per¬ 
haps as a token gesture towards imagination, 
William Golding is introduced; and then let 
drop with that maddening inconsistency which 
IS characteristic of theme-weaving. “Mr. Gold¬ 
ing is a writer truly obsessed by moral problems, 
one of the very few contemporary novelists 
who seem capable of producing a work of great¬ 
ness rather than of talent.” However, later we 
are told that the “guides to the future” are Mr. 
Greene and Mr. Wilson, so presumably the 
potentiality for real greatness is no guide. 

Saul Bellow’s Augie March is the stick used 
to beat the non-workaday-world British novelists 
with. Perhaps what is required is a mass emi¬ 
gration of British talent to America (and per¬ 
haps this is what is happening anyway) because 
without this it is difficult to sec how the British 
can produce novels about characters who are 
"newspaper boy, Christmas extra in a toy 
department, flower-shop assistant,” etc. To be 
these things is part of the experience of many 
American students, who, in this respect, if they 
are novelists, have many of the advantages that 
Dickens had. One can, indeed, envy the Ameri¬ 
can writers this. But it is more the British 
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educational system titan the British writer 
which ^eeds altering. 

The uvnouage of the conducted tour never 
penetrates to the point where it is criticism, so 
that, moving in the fog of themes being woven, 
often it reads like denigration disguised as 
praise, praise disguised as denigration. We read: 
“The prime importance of the Strangers and 
Brothers series is surely its loving concern with 
bureaucratic man.” Praise or denigration? One 
would like to hear D. H. Lawrence’s raspberry 
at that! And at this: “It is plain that the whole 
atmosplicre "and procedure of jockeying for 
power holds a fascination for Snow.” And, just 
to fit Snow into the theme of his not being Saul 
Bellow: 

Here, undoubtedly, is an English novelist 
writing from the inside of men at work, but they 
arc ... technicians, of science and the law, and 
they do not really provide cicceptions to the rule 
that our novelists never deal from the inside 
with ordinary working-class occupations. 

There is, of course, no such “rule”—the idea 
that there is was improvi.sed for the occasion by 
the writer of the article, and is only sustained 
shakily by excluding .several writers (of whom 
D, H. Lawrence is one) who would not meet 
it. Nor to anyone but a theme-weaver would it 
seem to matter that C. P. Snow doesn’t write 
about characters he doesn’t know about. What 
one should ask is whether he is really discerning 
about the characters he does invent, the life he 
does describe. The point at which criticism 
might begin would be in considering in what 
respect Snow’s novels may or may not be 
superior to tho.se of John Galsworthy, Francis 
Brett Young, and other fabricators of fictional 
time-reporting epics, the “prime importance of 
whose work” is “its loving concern with bureau¬ 
cratic man.” I have in mind Lawrence’s essay 
on Galsworthy and the Forsytes. 

Although the survey of the novel goes back to 
H. G. Wells, there is no consideration of Joyce, 
Forster, and Lawrence as novelists, nor of the 
poetic fiction of Virginia Woolf, nor of 
Christopher Isherwood, nor of Henry Green, 
nor of Samuel Beckett. Since no principles are 
even indicated for these exclusions, I am 
reduced to guessing that perhaps the theory of 
Mr, William Cooper, put forward in a talk to 
the Pen Club Congress at Frankfurt fifteen 
months ago, has got around—that the so-called 
“experimental” novelists of the early part of the 
century are significant only as having invented 
technical devices which have now been absorbed 
into the novels of what one might call the 
School of Materialist Bourgeois Realists (my 
name, not Mr. Cooper’s). 


S9 

The most remarkable— and, indeed, scandalous 
—omission is of Lawrence Durrell. One would 
have thought, surely, that Durrell, apart from 
Golding and Samuel Beckett (mentioned here as 
a playwright but not as a novelist), was of all 
British novelists the one most seriously and 
ambitiously engaged in trying to construct a 
fictitious world which stands in a moral relation 
to modern society. At the very least he provides 
a challenge to the kind of thing which Snow, 
Powell, and Wilson are doing; to some critics 
the Justine .series would .seem more significant 
than the Lewis Eliot series, or than The Middle 
Age of Mrs. Eliot. I cannot take sides in the 
controversy between the Eliots (I.^wis and Mrs.) 
and Justine, but I should have thought that by 
implication it is the most important battle of 
fictional purposes of the decade: unless indeed 
one were to decide that Lewis Eliot and Justine 
were both bourgeois and could most fittingly 
meet in a novel, say, of Angus Wilson (in which 
Justine seduces Lewis Eliot), and that the signi¬ 
ficant fiction of our time was in the line of 
Arnold Bennett (not discu.s.scd in the Special 
Number), Amis, Wain, Brainc, and Alan 
Sillitoe. 

I was so amazed by the omission of Lawrence 
Durrell that I thought perhaps he was not really 
English, and ran to IVho’s Who. It is true that 
he seems to have been educated partly in Dar¬ 
jeeling, and was not born anywhere he thinks 
worth putting on record, but I can scarcely 
believe these to be disqualifications, especially 
since he was partly educated at St. Edmund’s 
School, Canterbury. This .should at least have 
got him into the most repellent article of the 
number, The Reticent Fatih: Speal(ing up for 
Life and the Rest is Silence, which combines the 
smartly allusive vocabulary of the new criticism 
with an unctuous religiosity, and puts forward 
Leopold Bloom as the apostle of the resurrec¬ 
tion and the life. The de rigueur inferiority 
complex before America breaks out in a new 
form here, putting T. S. Eliot forward as “our 
most English writer.” 

T he one quite serious article in the literary 
section. Evaluation in Practice: What Does 
‘Moral’ Mean? raises the question of moral 
and religious authority prcssingly. In his survey 
of various critics, the writer points up the ques¬ 
tion behind modern moralistic criticism. For 
tho,sc concerned with extracting values from the 
line of the great tradition, what is the authority 
behind the values which they find in the works 
they admire? Literature is not and cannot be 
its own authority. 

The decisive fact is this; if our deepest con¬ 
viction about the greatest literature is that it is 
an original force, a great vitaliscr of life oper- 
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ating at the profoundcst level, we must in the 
end recognise a fundamental inadequacy in the 
whole current diction of quesdon and answer, 
analysis and discrimination, statement and mean* 
ing. No thinking in such categories, however 
qualihed, however inlcnsi/ied, will bring thought 
to a point where it embodies the truth tMt 
demands embodiment first. 

The writer of this ardclc does press a pene¬ 
trating and serious question and relate to it the 
sever^ critics under discussion. It is exactly this 
urgency and this rclatedncss which is lacking 
in the other essays on literary subjects. And the 
lack in this Special Number, as far as literature 
is concerned, is indicated by the fact that the 
only article in which there is serious criticism 
is the one devoted to criticism. The rest is 
things strung together, and the critical attitude 
is only introduced for the purpose of setting up 
relationships where there are none. 

To be critical is, for example, to take a text 
by a writer, to consider it as distinct from 
another text by another writer. This is what is 
almost entirely lacking in theme-weaving articles 
of the kind that are here. Here is an example 
of the method of which I complain; it is from 
the article on autobiographies: 

Such books as Good-bye to All That and 
Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man may seem less 
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frank tCHiay than they did thirty yean ago, but 
at least they put forward no pefsonax jbcf set 
down a personal vision in exact terms or remem¬ 
bered redity. 

This discusses two books as though they were 
the same kind of book, two writers—Robert 
Graves and Siegfried Sassoon—as though they 
were the same kind of writer. Actually it woula 
be difificuit to find two books more different 
(apart from the fact that they both came out of 
the Great War and that both are by courageous 
ofificcr-poets) than Good-bye to All T-hat and 
Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man. Nothing is 
ained by considering them as alike except 
imsy support for the flimsy thesis that auto¬ 
biographies arc too reticent. (The word reticent 
seems to occur about six million times in the 
Special Number.) Graves’ book docs look ex¬ 
tremely frank, even to-day. Sassoon’s book is 
not frank, and never was, though it is poetically 
truthful. Graves is a very special poet in having 
no persona, being opposed to the Trade Union 
rules of poets having masks, writing symbolic 
poems, etc. Graves is frank and direct as 
Catullus is frank and direct. Who could say 
this of Sassoon? 

Oddly enough Sassoon did write one poem 
revealing very much the Graves kind of frank¬ 
ness, which Graves, without asking Sassoon’s 
permission, published in the first edition of 
Good-bye to All That, subsequendy withdrawn. 
I used to have a copy containing this poem 
which Graves declared to be Sassoon’s best. But 
the Fox-Hunting Sassoon is a persona if ever 
there was one—in the same way as the Yeats of 
the Autobiographies wears a mask. The beauty 
of Sassoon’s book is precisely that the author 
sees the young Sassoon in a poetic vision. 

W HY do the tAJcctions I am raising seem 
to me important and necessary? Because 
I think that treating novels and poems—and 
writers—as though they were commodities, 
made to fit into categories and to illustrate gen- 
eralisadons hastily arrived at for the purpose 
of stringing as many names of works together 
as possible within the context of a theme, is 
depressing to literature. 

The greatest discouragement for writers to¬ 
day is die literary life, with its predetermined 
attitudes, its labelling of every work and every 
writer according to generation, class, move¬ 
ment, or some other category to illustrate a 
theory about “the present state of writing.” 

A writer is a unique sensibilily, writing out 
of a unique experience, situated in a unique 
time and place. The value of his work lies in 
this uniquene^, and it is precisely what we are 
quick to appreciate when we read a new work 
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Iw a young wntet^, i limky /<«* or Hmty On 
Down, ifiot the moment we have ab$ofbed each 
of the* works, it seems there is something 
in us wants to treat them as the same work, 
Mr. Amis and Mr. Wain as the same person. 
Their books begin by being an cxjp^iencc: 
within a few weeks they are incluaed in a 
hole of a rack of modern literature with “Vin¬ 
tage 1954, ChStcau Redbrique” attached to it. 
And Messrs. Amis and Wain may well be 
afraid of becoming, even to themselves, not in¬ 
dividuals with an experience different from any 
that has been written about before, but just 
“writers," vnylh a sickness at the heart which is 
that they know that ever after this they will to 
some degree be writing about being writers. 

Of course, every writer who publishes a first 
book which meets with recognition, cx[3erienccs 
with the cup of success, also the Fall, the loss of 
innocence. He will never again be the marvel 
that he was to his friends at college when he 
first showed around his unpublished poems or 
stories, and they will never be as wonderful to 
him. Redemption is necessary. And redemption 
—as Mr. Wain pointed out when he complained 
bitterly once that he had the right to claim 
serious criticism—may lie partly in criticism, 
because criticism makes distinctions, and to 
make distinctions is to treat the unique as 
unique. 

But criticism of evntemnorary work is, never¬ 
theless, negative; the judgment made by pre¬ 
cedent upon the unprecedented. Mr. Wain 
wrote as though it were possible to live on this 
bitter justice, but in fact purges are not nourish¬ 
ing. What a writer can live on is faith in his 
own being as a person and not as a public 
figure, and in the transforming power of the 
imagination. He has to remain at all costs a 
writer who writes without being "a writer.” 
The task of imagining the nature of our world 
is an objective one, the task of the angels who 
stand almost like electrical transformers above 
the landscape of modern life in Rilke’s Duino 
Elegies, changing the undigested material of 
the modern experience into the significant sym¬ 
bols that can be grasped by inner individual 
lives. Theme-weavers can take away your belief 
ill yourself as anything but a name in a list 
which illustrates their particular theme, but the 
objective task outside and beyond “the writer” 
and the “present state of literature” remains to 
be done. This is what Rilke knew when he 
imagined his angels. It is what Shelley meant 
when he indicated a task of poetry, beyond the 
poets and the life of literature—to “imagine that 
which we know.” 

Stephen Spender 


( i ’ * * Jf 

More and the Dead Men 

I T IS Mr. Nigel Dennis’ contention ["Down': 

Among the Dead Men," EKCotmrBlt, 
October] that in A Man For All Seasons I 
missed, or deliberately turned away from, an 
opportunity for the exercise of heroic style, so 
that in my hands Sir Thomas More b^omes 
not a i6th<cntury Saint of heroic virtue but a 
decent i960 chap; not a person but a people, Mr. 
Dennis amusingly puts it. 

Elsewhere, on the same evidence, I have been 
charged with writing straight hagio^aphy; you 
can’t please everyone. But it would be nice to 
please someone. 

Mr. Dennis offers two examples of this popu¬ 
larising and reducing process in my play. Here 
is the first; 

Aubrey tells an amusing story of Sir William 
Roper coming to More’s house in search of a 
bride and being led upstairs to a bedroom where 
More’s two daughters were asleep in one bed; 
More whipped off llie covers; the naked girls 
whipped over on to their stomachs, and Roper, 
remarking that he had now seen both sides of 
them, chose Margaret as his bride by tapping her 
on the behind. There was no suggestion of this 
in Mr. Bolt’s play [continues Mr. Dennis] pre¬ 
sumably because the work is addressed to i960, 
when courtship of the I^rd Chancellor’s daughter 
is so much nicer. 

On the contrary, the story pleases my own i960 
taste as well as it does Mr. Dennis’, and without 
doubt would have gone over like a house on 
fire with a i960 audience. Unhappily it is almost 
certainly untrue.* But I don’t suppose Mr. 

• In the generations following his death the 
figure of More was surrounded by a small mytho¬ 
logy of such stories, some crediting him with a 
Bcrnardine saintliness and the gift of prophecy, 
most with a Falstaflian gift for bawdy. A century 
later some of them were committed to paper by 
John Aubrey and others. When, as in the present 
instance, there is no earlier evidence for the story 
and it runs counter to such facts as we have (in 
this case the pattern of his known lichaviour 
towards Margaret) then it is wise to treat it, as they 
say, with circumspection. These stories tell us not 
about More but about the Jacobean attitude to 
More’s memory. The Jacobean attitude is alwajrs 
interesting, but dramatists and their critics particu¬ 
larly must beware the national tendency to regard 
all pre-Restoration history as more or less the 
property of Shakespeare and its persons, or people, 
as properly treated only in Shakespearean style. 


Our drama critic discussed Mr. Robert 
Bolt's Thomas More play, “A Man for All 
Seasons," recently in these pages, and we 
have invited the playwright to comment. 
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Dennis is castigating me for not including this 
or that particular anecdote. He gives this as an 
example only of the way in which I have 
deleteriously selected my anecdotes so as to rob 
More of his “ginger.” I am a little hurt by this; 
and at the same time a little relieved. Hurt 
because my concern was to make More as 
gingery as I could, relieved because I had feared 
that in my concern for that I had done some 
violence to the man as he was. More used regu¬ 
larly to wear a hair shirt; and he was a virtual 
teetotaller—an even less usual austerity then 
than now. Wine being a hackneyed but still 
effective symbol of worldly pleasure, I have 
endowed him with a marked taste for it. As for 
the hair shirt, whilst seeing that this was a very 
important pointer to the nature of the man, I 
altogether funked the problem of convincing a 
i960 audience that anyone who practised such 
a dreadful mortification was a robust lover of 
this world’s goods and not a masochistic “case,” 
and I made no mention of it. So I am relieved to 
find that a fellow student of the period feels that 
I have distorted the figure of More, but in tlie 
opposite direction to that which I had feared. 

Mr. DeJinis’ .second instance concerns me 
more nearly, relating not to the action of the 
play but to its language. My More, he says, is 
anachronistically popular because I “see to it 
that no trace of the ostensible epoch apjaears in 
the spoken word.” Here too I am at once dis¬ 
appointed and relieved. The best speeches in the 
play arc not, alas, mine, but More’s, and to my 
mind not only retain a pretty strong flavour of 
the epoch in which they were written but arc 
flights of rhetoric to compare with any. I am 
thinking, for example, of his terrifying evoca¬ 
tion of the King’s death, his gentle annihilation 
of Norfolk who invited him to perjury on 
grounds of friendship, his final declaration at 
the trial, above all his own superlative apologia; 
'7 do none harm. I say none harm. I thin\ none 
harm. And since this be not enough to \eep a 
man alive in good faith / long not to live...” 
and so on. Now I wish I could write like that 
but I can’t. So while I am sorry that Mr. Dennis 
should have missed these passages, I can’t help 
being pleased that my own dialogue is not so 
far beneath them in historical manner that they 


stick out like sore thumbs, which I had fcattd 
they might. j 

But it must be significant that a man whom 
we know to have a very sensitive ear did miss 
them. My intention was exactly what Mr. 
Dennis desires and finds absent: The Grand 
Manner, Style, uncompromising heroics. I hope 
it will be my intention again—God’s blessing on 
this work. For we have to find our own style, 
that is we have to find something in our own 
selves that demands Style, that we can be grand 
in manner about. If we simply dump on the 
modern stage the styfc of a past agc.of style then 
indeed it will be recognised as style, but then 
too we shall have on stage the puppets Mr. 
Dennis admires. (So do I; but while it is under¬ 
standable that wood is made to imitate flesh and 
blood, it seems perverse to urge flesh and blood 
to aspire after the condition of wood.) And I 
wince to imagine what Mr. Dennis would do 
to such a play in these columns. But can it be, 
if we ever do produce a style, a manner, a 
theatrical poetry seriously used, of our own, that 
the critics will be unable for a while to hear it 
or recognise it.? Can it be that they have, despite 
themselves perhaps, a strong resistance to any 
such emergence? 

I cirosE the story of Sir Thomas More as the 
story of the play I wanted to write precisely 
because he was a man one would not have to 

drop on to the boards in a pre-cast posture of 

heroism, a posture familiar to its own age as an 
immediate response to life but familiar to us 
only in a literary context (which is why we so 
easily recognise that it is, exactly, a style). He 

was a man familiar to us in this, that he had 

no predilection for the heroic, who was revealed 
by a sequence of events, also familiar to us, as 
veritably noble, factually a hero, to deal with 
whom a noble and heroic style would have to 
be attempted of necessity. I greatly hope, and 
partly believe, I have not failed in this as badly 
as Mr. Dennis suggests. 

I warmly second his praise of Willoughby 
Goddard’s Cardinal Wolscy. This is, as Mr. 
Dennis says, a performance in just the right 
vein and has been quite insufficiently noticed. 

Robert Bolt 
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Mr. Waugh’s Cities 

By Frank Kermode 


I T I s probably safe to assume that most readers 
of Brideshead Revisited* know and care as 
much about Papist history and theology as 
Charles Ryder did before he became intimate 
with the Flytes; and although the novel con¬ 
tains a fair amount of surprisingly overt in¬ 
struction we are much more likely to allow our 
reading of it to be corrupted by ignorance than 
by an excessively curious attention to matters 
of doctrine. In fact this is true of Mr. Waugh’s 
fiction as a whole; and one of the rewards of 
curiosity is a clearer notion of ihe differences, 
as well as of the similarities, between his most 
successful books. 

At the end of Decline and Fall (1928), Paul 
Pennyfeather, back at Scone after his sufferings 
on F.gdon Heath, notes with approval the con¬ 
demnation of a sccond<entury Bithynian bishop 
who had denied the divinity of Christ and the 
validity of the sacrament of Extreme Unction; 
a singularly dangerous heretic. A few moments 
later, however, he turns his attention to an 
apparently more innocent sect: “the ascetic 
Ebionites used to turn towards Jerusalem when 

they prayed_Quite right to suppress them.” 

They too tended, for all the apparent harniless- 
ncss of their idiosyncrasy, to pervert fact with 
fantasy and truth with opinion. More than 
twenty years later Mr. Waugh’s Helena ridi¬ 
cules theological fantasies concerning the com¬ 
position of the Cross (that it was compounded 
of every species of wood so that the vegetable 
world could participate in the act of redemp¬ 
tion; that it had one arm of boxwood, one of 

• Chapman 6* Hall, 18s. This edition is revised 
and has a Preface by the author. Some of the 
revisions ire mentioned in this article. The text 
is re-set. There is a surprising number of misprints, 
and some of them are bad ones, for example, 
p. 241, where “I’m not sure," should presumably 
read as formerly, "I’m sure not." 


cypress, one of cedar and one of pine with the 
consequent amalgam of emblematic properties). 
She is also orfended by the untruths and 
mythopoeic absurdities of her son Constantine. 
The Cross she seeks and finds consists merely 
of large pieces of wood. The Wandering Jew 
lets her have it free, foreseeing future business 
in relics. “It’s a stiff price,” says Helena. She 
wanted none of that fantastic piety, only the 
real routine baulks of timlxT used on a matter- 
of-fact historical occasion. “Above the babble of 
her age and ours,” comments the author, “she 
makes one blunt assertion. And there alone lies 
our Hope.” 

These passages illustrate what is static in Mr. 
Waugh’s expression of his religion. Religion as 
a man-made answer to pressing human needs 
disgusts him; Constantine’s nonsense is of no 
more value than Brenda Last’s, cutting the 
cards to see who shall go first to the woman 
who tells fortunes by reading one’s feet. The 
Church is concerned to preserve the truth, solid 
and palpable as a lump of wood, from the rot 
of fantasy. It is entirely concerned with fact. 
Hence it was quite right to suppress the fanciful 
Ebionites with the same severity as the intoler¬ 
able bishop; and the sentimental myth-making 
of Helena’s scholars is dangerous because it 
tends to soften hard fact. 


A NUMBER OF SUCH FACTS arc at present ignored 
in our society, which has apostatised to pagan¬ 
ism. Yet they arc facts. Given the necessary in¬ 
struction, the necessary intellect, and the neces¬ 
sary grace, a man will be a Catholic. Mr. 
Waugh, paraphrasing Campion’s Brag in his 
Life (1935) ^he martyr docs not even specify 
the third of these necessities: “he... makes the 
claim, which lies at the root of all Catholic 
apologetics, that the Faith is absolutely satis- 
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factory to the mind, enlisting all knowledge and 
all reason in its cause; that it is completely com¬ 
pelling to any who give it an ‘indifferent and 
quiet audience.’ ” And the author has himself 
written that he was admitted into the Church 
"on firm intellectual conviction but with little 
emotion,” As Mr. F. J. Stopp comments, in his 
admirable Evelyn Waugh, it is also apparent 
that this "firm intellectual conviction” relates 
“not primarily to the vanquishing of philo¬ 
sophical doubts about the existence of God, or 
considerations of the nature of authority,” but 
rather to “a realisation of the undeniable his¬ 
torical presence and continuity of the Church.” 

Quoa semper, quod ubique .... The English 
Reformation was not only an attempt to break 
this historical continuity, but a very insular 
movement. The Counter-Reformation, on the 
other hand, was an affair of genuine vitality and 
spirituality, universal in its scope; England was 
impoverished by its failure to participate. The 
consistency of Mr. Waugh’s opinions is indi¬ 
cated by his admiration for Barotjue art, the 
plastic expression of Tridcntine Catholicism 
and a great European movement that left Eng¬ 
land almost untouched. His version of English 
history at large is simply but fairly stated in this 
way: after being Catholic for nine hundred 
years, many English families, whether from in¬ 
tellectual confusion or false prudence, apos- 
tasised in the i6th century to schismatic institu¬ 
tions which were good only in so far as they 
retained elements of the true worship. The con¬ 
sequence has been modern paganism (at a guess, 
Mr. Waugh thinks of this as an atavism in 
degenerating stock); the inevitable end is a 
restoration of the faith, but the interim is ugly 
and tragic except in so far as it is redeemed by 
the suffering or the martyrs and the patience of 
the faithful. ("Have you ever thought,” asks 
Helena, “how awfully few martyrs there were, 
compared with how many there ought to have 
been?”) This conservatism is of course reflected 
in the author’s social opinions; the upper classes 
are good in so far as they hold on to the values 
and the properties cherished by their families. 
Aristocracy, like the Church, fights a defensive 
action, and that which it defends is, in the long 
run, a Catholic structure. Very intelligent 
upper-class Englishmen arc not common in 
Waugh, and when they occur (Basil Seal is the 
notable case) they are not intellectuals. Their 
brains have nothing solid to work on; not being 
Catholics they are not in a position to pursue 
the truth witn any seriousness. Yet if they pre¬ 
serve their families and their customs they do 
as much as they can to maintain the link with 
those “ancestors—all the ancient priests, bishops, 
and kings—all that was once the glory of Eng¬ 
land, the island of saints, and the most devoted 


child of the See of Peter.*’ The wpr^ aK 
Campion’s. 

T his is the “historical intransigence” that 
Ryder (in the first edition of Brideshead 
Revisited) learnt to admire. It is like Guyon 
smashing up the Bower of Bliss; a great aeal 
that might, to a less ruthless mind seem admir¬ 
able, if mistaken, is pulled down without a 
regretful glance. The age of Hooker (and 
Shakespeare) becomes merely a good time for 
prospective martyrs to live in. The piety and 
intellect of Andrewes^ the learning of Casaubon, 
were all wasted in a cause self-ci'idcntly in¬ 
defensible. The torment of Donne’s conscience 
(a man who knew the ways of Topeliffe and the 
temptation of martyrdom) was an unnecessary 
perplexity; his dealings witli Sarpi were treason¬ 
able, and all those high eircnic hopes futile. 
There is no need to pray, “Show me thy 
spouse,” for any unblinkered eye can sec her. 
How did these great men allow themselves to 
be reduced to pettifogging heretics? They 
should have seen that it was unlikely that “the 
truth, hidden from the world for fifteen cen¬ 
turies, had suddenly been revealed... to a group 
of important Englishmen.” They should have 
seen that, on the Romanist side, any apparent 
deviousness or error was tributary to the work¬ 
ings of the divine purpose. Thus it may be 
agreed by historians of all parties that the Bull 
excommunicating Elizabeth was palpably un¬ 
wise: but 

had he [Pius V] perhaps, in those withdrawn, 
exalted hours before liis crucifix, learned some¬ 
thing that was hidden from the statesmen of his 
time and the succeeding generations of his¬ 
torians; seen through and beyond the present 
and immediate future; understood that there was 
to be no easy way of reconciliation, but that it 
was only through blood and hatred and derision 
that the Faith was one day to return to England? 

It may not be amiss to say parenthetically that 
I write without the least intention to be con¬ 
troversial; the point is merely to establish in a 
sketchy way how much Mr. Waugh’s historical 
intransigence excludes from consideration, with 
a view to showing how sharp that weapon is, 
not that it is wrong to use it. If you consider 
that the English Reformation op^ed up the 
way not only to paganism but to Hooper and 
to the salesman with the wet handshake, 
dentures and polygonal spectacles, you will not 
be disposed to dwell on me intellect of Hooker 
or the spirituality of Herbert. It is not unusual 
for people to believe in a kind of second Fall, a 
great historical disaster that began our era; for 
Mr. T. S. Eliot it is the Civil War. Few, how¬ 
ever, even among Roman Catholics who might 
share Mr. Wau^’s admiradon for Tritkhane 
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as well as for mcdiseval piety, have ever applied 
the docuine with such harsh consistency. The 
^ostafe aristocracy, adulterated by politic 
Tudors and later by other secular forces, moved 
slowly to disaster, checked only by a respect for 
ancient Barbarian traditions and by a hatred 
of middle<lass Protestants. The second war was 
to be the apocalypse; meanwhile the behaviour 
of the lapsed could cause dispassionate amuse¬ 
ment. But when the war came it awakes certain 
recessive characteristics, and even Basil Seal, in 
Pat Oiit More Flags, hears the feudal call to 
arms and, after his amusing betrayal of the 
outsider Silk and his exploitation of the 
evacuees, renounces his intention to be one of 
the hard-faced men who did well out of the 
war; with the rest of his kind he mans the 
crumbling ramparts; and in spite of the 
nuisance caused by a thousand Hoopers, the 
defence docs not fail. One gets the full statement 
of this position in the story of Alastair Digby- 
Vanc-Trumpington, whose past achievements 
include the betrayal of Paul Pennyfeather; he 
leaves his Sonia and his black velvet not to 
take a commission but to join the ranks. The 
socially acceptable reason for this is that he 
can’t bear to meet the temporary officers, but 
the astute Sonia knows a deeper one: Alastair 
“went into the ranks as a kind of penance or 
whatever it’s called that religious people do.’’ 
He was paying for all that irresponsible fun, 
getting back into line; soon he finds people of 
his own sort to be an officer with, and the 
penance ends. 


P UT OUT MORE FLAGS had a new sourness; 

opinion crept into Mr. Waugh’s fiction. 
Comment and diagnosis had formerly been 
reserved to minor, stylised characters like 
Father Rothschild who, in Vile Bodies, ex¬ 
plained the wantonness of the bright young; 
“they arc all possessed with an almost fatal 
hunger for permanence’’—for those traditions 
of civility that perish without the Faith. Fr. 
Rothschild disappears on his bicycle; but Mr. 
Waugh’s opinions do not go with him. A few 
years later there was the famous eulogy of 
Mussolini’s Abyssinian experiment, not quite 
impertum sine fine, not quite debellare super- 
bos. The extension of the frontier is not, how¬ 
ever, the main responsibility of the faithful in 
our time; it is defence. And with Alastair and 
Basil the English gendeman turned naturally 
to his traditional task of defending the island 
of Saints and so the Church, not only the faith 
itself but the whole civilisation in which it is 
incarnate. 

This, then, is what must be defended: the arts 
and institudons of rational humanity and the 
clear reasonableness of the faith. Mr. Waugh is 


much concerned with the clarity and openncM 
of Catholic worship as an expression of this. 
Here, from Where the Going was Good, is a 
passage from an account of his attendance at a 
Mass of the Ethiopian Church, “secret and con¬ 
fused in character”: 

1 had sometimes thought it an odd thing that 
Western Christianity, alone of all the religions 
of the world, exposes its mysteries to every 
observer, but I was so accustomed to this open¬ 
ness that I had never before questioned whether 
it was an essential and natural feature of the 
Christian system. Indeed, so saturated arc we in 
this spirit that many people regard the growth 
of the Church as a process of elaboration—even 
of obfuscation.... At Debra Labanos I suddenly 
saw the classic basilica and open altar as a great 
positive achievement, a triumph of light over 
darkness consciously accomplished.... I saw the 
Church of the first century as a dark and hidden 
thing... . The pure nucleus of the truth lay in 
the minds of the [x.ople, encumbered with 
superstitions, gross survivals of the paganism in 
winch they had been brought up; hazy and 
obscene nonscn.se seeping through from the other 
esoteric cults of the Near Ha.st, magical infec¬ 
tions from the conquered barbarian. And I began 
to sec how these obscure sanctuaries had grown, 
with the clarity of Western reason, into the great 
open altars of Catholic Europe, where Mass is 
said in a Rood of light, high in the sight of 
all.... 

Helena, we saw, was devoted to this openness, 
clarity, commonsense; she is brusque and 
reasonable, and her spirit survives in Lady Cir¬ 
cumference, “the organ voice of England, the 
hunting-cry of the aticien r 6 ^ime," as she snorts 
with disapproval at an American revivalist 
meeting in Mayfair: “What a damned impu¬ 
dent woman.” (This was in Vile Bodies', the 
last page of Helena twenty years later recalls, 
with a change of tone, the figure u.sed for Lady 
Circumference: “Hounds arc checked, hunting 
wild. A horn calls clear through the covert. 
Helena casts them back on the scent.”) The 
Faith may be driven back to the catacombs, but 
its agreement with reason must never be 
obscured. Mr. Waugh perhaps took a hint from 
Mr. Eliot in characterising the years between 
the wars as a period during which pagan 
obscenities seeped in. The Reformation opened 
the door to Madame Sosostris, to a society in 
which rich women cut cards to see who shall 
go first to have her fortune told by a foot- 
reader. The religions of darkness are me pagan 
intrusions; Catholic Christianity is light, order, 
life. The Loved One, Mr. Waugh’s most perfect 
book (as Silas Marner is more perfect than 
Middlemarch), sketches a highly-cleveloped re¬ 
ligion of darkness, in which art, love, language 
arc totally corrupted and brought under the 
domination of death, as must happen when the 
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offices of the Church arc in every sphere 
usurped. 

T his is the farcical vision of total collapse, 
the end of the defence which must be end¬ 
less, however long Mass is said in secret. Helena 
would like the Wall of the Empire to be at the 
limits of the world, but Constantius knows that 
there has to be a wall; it represents “a natural 
division of the human race.” With the Donation 
of Constantine (“as for the old Rome, it’s 
yours") the secular became the holy Empire, the 
Catholic City that the civilised must defend. 
Inside the City are traditions of reason, clarity, 
beauty; outside, obscene nonsense, the uncreat¬ 
ing Word. Mr. Waugh is the Augustine who, 
because he has a vision of this City, detests 
Pelagius as a heretic and Apuleius as a 
sorcerer; anathematises the humanitarian and 
the hot-gospeller. 

Yet baroarism has its attractions. The 
"atavistic callousness” of Lady Marchmain is 
only another form of that barbaric vitality 
which animates the upper classes even in 
decadence. “Capital fellows are bounders"—if 
it were not so there would not be much fun in 
the early novels. Sometimes it seems that not to 
be corrupted is the shame, as with the dull 
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\^kehamist. of Brideshead Revisited', the 
efficient corrupdon of Lady Metroland belohn 
inside, the depredadons of Mrs. Beaver duuide 
the pale. The moral distinedons are as bewilder¬ 
ing as the semandcs of V or the social criteria 
which determine what is Pont Street and what 
is not. And they are, of course, employed with¬ 
out the least trace of Protestant assertiveness; to 
make them appear self-evident without mention¬ 
ing them is one of the triumphant aspects of 
Mr. Waugh’s early technique. One notices that 
the voices which tormented Mr. pinfold 
puzzled him by missipg out many of the accusa¬ 
tions he would have made had he wished to 
torment himself. His mind worked much as it 
habitually did in composing his novels; the 
quality of the fantasies reminds one of Lord 
'Tangent’s death or the Christmas sermon in 
A Handful of Dust. The vision of barbarism 
is a farcical one, and the fantasy has its own 
vitality; the truth exists, self-evident, isolated 
from all this nonsense, and there is no need to 
arrange a direct confrontation. 

This co-existenck of truth and fantasy is most 
beautifully sustained in A Handful of Dust, 
surely Mr. Waugh’s best book, and one of the 
most distinguished novels of the century. The 
great houses of England become by an easy 
transition types of the Catholic City, and in this 
book the threatened City is Hetton; it will not 
prove to be a continuing city. Non hinc habemus 
manentem civitatem —the lament resounds in 
Brideshead. Hetton is not beautiful; it was 
“entirely rebuilt in 1864 in the Gothic style and 
is now devoid of interest,” says the guide-book. 
But Tony Last has the correct Betjemanic feel¬ 
ings for the batdements, the pitchpine minstrels’ 
gallery, the bedrooms nameo from Malory. He 
is “madly feudal,” which means he reads the 
lesson in church at Christmas and is thinking 
of having the fire lit in his pew. The nonsense 
that goes on in the church troubles nobody. 
Tony is a nice dull gentleman who knows 
vaguely that the defence of Hetton is the 
defence of everything the past has made valu¬ 
able. He loses it because his wife takes up with 
a colourless roodess bore; Hetton and Tony are 
sacrificed, in the end, to a sterile adair in a 
London flat. The death of her son shows how 
far Brenda Last has departed from sanity and 
normality. There is a hideous divorce, a mean¬ 
ingless arrangement in the middle of chaos. All 
this without comment; ennui, sterility, cruelty 
represent themselves as farcically funny. But the 
attempt of the lawyers to reduce him to the 
point where he must give up Hetton rouses 
Tony, and he breaks off the proceedings. 
Leaving England he goes in search of another 
City; but there is no other City, and this , one 
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is a fraud, like the Boa Vista of When the 
Going was Good. Tony was in search of some¬ 
thing “Gothic in character, all vanes and pin¬ 
nacles, gargoyles, battlements, groining and 
tracery, pavilions and terraces, a transfigured 
Hetton." He found the deathly Mr. Todd, and 
a prison whose circular walls arc the novels of 
Dickens. Hetton becomes a silver-fox farm. 
Throughout this novel the callousness of inci¬ 
dent and the coldness of tone work by suggest¬ 
ing the positive and rational declarations of the 
Faith. Civility is ilic silent context of barbarism; 
truth of fantasy. And Hetton, within the limits 
of Tony’s understanding, is an emblem of the 
true City. Mr. Pinfold’s mind proliferates with 
infidel irrationality; this is useful, provided the 
truth can be seen by its own light. 

I N Brides head Revisited, perhaps, it is not 
allowed to do so. The great house as emblem 
of the City is enormously developed, but opinion 
—or truth, if you arc Catholic—breaks into the 
text. The tone is less certain than that of A 
Handful of Dust, the prose slower, more ex¬ 
plicit, more like that of the Campion biography 
than any of the other novels; a slower prose, 
weighed with scmi<olons. Even in the making 
of the house itself fantasy has a smaller part 
than it had in Hetton. It has to be seen in the 
historical perspective I have lx;en sketching; the 
account of Ryder—“solid, purposeful, observ¬ 
ant” no doubt, as an artist should be, but not 
at the time of observing a Catholic—has to be 
put in order, lirtdeshead is English Baroque, 
but its stone came from an earlier castle. The 
family was apostate until the marriage of the 
present Marquis, reconciled to the Church on 
marriage (his wife, he said, “brought back my 
family to the faith of their ancestors”). Lady 
Marenmain’s family were old Catholic; “from 
Elizabeth’s reign till Victoria’s they lived 
sequestered lives among their tenantry and kins¬ 
men, sending their sons to school abro.id, often 
marrying there, inter-marrying, if not, with a 
score of families like themselves, debarred 
from all preferment, and learning, in those lost 
generations, lessons which could still be read 
in the lives of the last throe men of the house” 
—Lady Marchmain’s brothers, killed in 1914-18 
“to make a world for Hooper.” The Chapel at 
Bridcshcad is accordingly not in the style of 
the house but in the art nouveau manner of the 
period of Lord Marchmain’s reconciliation, as 
if to symbolise the delayed advent of toleration. 

And their old religion sits just as uneasily 
UDon the house’s occupants. Mr. Waugh is 
always emphatic that his reasonable religion has 
nothing to do with making or keeping people 
in the ordinary sense happy. Lady Marcnmain 
herself uneasily bears the sins of her family; 


Julia (descendant of earlier, somewhat Arlen- 
esque heroines) drifts into marriage with Rex 
Mottram, a sub-man with no sense of'reality 
(the scenes in which he dismisses it—when he 
is under religious instruction with a view to his 
being received into the Church—are the most 
amusing in the book because Mr. Waugh is 
always at his cruel best with people who cannot 
face reality), and is forced in the end to a self- 
lacerating penance. Cordelia’s life is, on any 
naturalist view, squandered in good works. 
Sebastian, gifted with the power to attract love, 
attracts the love of Qod and is hounded through 
alcoholism and pauperi-sm into simple holiness. 
Only Bridcshcad, the elder son, lives calmly and 
unimaginatively with the truth; understanding 
even that Sebastian’s career, so wildly outside 
his own experience, has in the end a purpose. 
They are all locked into a class, these characters, 
and into the religion, which, by the logic of 
Mr. Waugh’s fiction, is in the long run in¬ 
separable from that class. Lord Marchmain 
makes his Byronic protest but dies in awkward 
splendour at Bridcshcad, finally reconciled to 
the Church. Only in misery, it seems, will the 
Faith be restored in the great families of 
England. 

The death of Lord Marchmain is the climax 
of the process by whidi Ryder returns to the 
Faith of his fathers, at the end of which he can 
sec his love for Sebastian and for Julia as types 
and forerunners of this love of God. He begins 
in deep ignorance. (In the first edition he com¬ 
plained that “no one had ever suggested to me 
that these quaint observances expressed a 
coherent philosophical system and intransigent 
historical claims.” Now he says, “They never 

suggested I should try to pray_Later... I 

have come to accept claims which then... I 
never troubled to examine, and to accept the 
supernatural as the real.” This shift of emphasis 
is an improvement, since Ryder’s intimacy with 
the Flytes may teach him something of “the 
operation of divine grace” but nothing directly 
about the validity of the Church’s historical 
claims. 

Ryder learns certain associated lessons from 
the Flytes. It is Sebastian who shows him that 
the beauty of the City can be known only to 
the rich, that architecture and wine, for 
example, arc aspects of it. The scene of Ryder’s 
dinner with Mottram is a parable; the Bur¬ 
gundy is a symbol of civility, “a reminder that 
die world was an older and better place than 
Rex knew, that mankind in its long passion had 
learned another wisdom than his;” the brandy 
is a test of a man’s truth and authenticity. 
Devoting his life to such civilities, exempted by 
an infection ofthe Flytc charm—as Blanche tells 
him—from the fate of the classless artist, Ryder 
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is already a Catholic in everything but religion. 
Mr. Waugh has done a little to reinforce this 
point fn his revised text by re-writing the pas¬ 
sage describing the reunion of Ryder and his 
wife in New York. His indifference and distaste 
are unchanged, but now they make love with 
chill hygiene; a sham wasteland marriage, 
essentially terminable. But he too must lose 
everything; he loses Brideshead and Julia. So, 
in the end, all these lives are broken, the war 
is on and Brideshead itself a desolation 
{quomodo sedet sola civttas), defaced by soldiers 
and housing Hooper. However, in the art 
nouveau chapel the “beateiKoppcr lamp of 
deplorable design” burns anew. The saving of 
a soul may call for the ruin of a life; the saving 
of the City for its desecration. 

Somctliing quite remote from anything the 
builders intended has come out of their work, 
and out of the fierce little human tragedy in 
which I played. 

The desecration of the City as a mysterious 
means to its restoration was the vision Mr. 
Waugh attributed to Pius V. 

M r. WAUGH says he has kept in certain 
details because “they were essentially of 
the mood of writing; also because many readers 
liked them, though that is not a consideration 
of first importanr.”.” I think it is possible to 
like these details but to dislike other, perhaps 
more radical elements; though this is doubtless 
even less important, since to name them is to 
place oneself with the Hoopers. I mean that 
the characters are sometimes repulsive, and it 
spoils this book, as it doesn’t the earlier work, 
to disagree with the author on this point. It is, 
for example, such a surprise to learn that Ryder 
is bcautiml and beloved. Again there is Hooper, 
in whose person wc are to see an abstract of the 
stupidity and vulgarity that beat upon the outer 
wall. The defenders have made a wrong 
appreciation; their enemy is more dangerous, 
much cleverer, than Hooper. As soon as Mr. 
Waugh disciplines his fantasy to a more explicit 
statement of the theme that nas so long haunted 
him that theme is played falsely; Hooper marks 
the degree of distortion. 

What we have in this book is the fullest state¬ 
ment of this image of the City, powered by that 
historical intransigence that equates the English 
aristocratic with the Catholic tradition; and 
very remarkable it is. But the operation of 
divine grace seems to be confined to those who 
say “chimney-piece” and to the enviable poor. 
Hooper and his brothers may be hard to bear, 
they may be ignorant of the City, but it seems 
outrageous to damn them for their manners. 
One would like, no doubt, to keep the Faith, in 
all its aspects, uncontaminated; but Hoopers 
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are not Ebionites, and the novelist, imitatine 
the action of grace, is not an infallible church 
to suppress them. For all that one admires in 
Bridesnead—the City, the treatment of suffer¬ 
ing, the useful and delightful Blanche, and 
Ryder’s father—there is this difficulty, that in¬ 
transigence when it gets into the texture of a 
novel breeds resistance; one fights rather than 
becomes absorbed. To suspend disbelief in these 
circumstances would be an act of sentimen¬ 
tality; a weakness not wholly unrelated to 
intransigence, and according to some discover¬ 
able in the text itself as well as in many readers. 


The Jews 

The Jews in our Time. By Norman Bentwich. 
Pelican Boo^s. 3s. 6d. 

A NTI-SEMITISM to-dav IS One of the defin- 
> itcly discredited and discreditable opinions. 
Though it still growls—and occasionally howls 
—in the underworld, it can no longer be paraded 
by persons who would be thought cultured or 
decent-minded. Since the N.azi massacres, it is 
generally recognised for what it is—the Shame 
of Christendom, the ghost of the Middle Ages 
hovering over Europe. Up till the Second Great 
War, the anti-semitism of a Belloc, a L^on 
Daudet, could still be respectable; anti- versus 
phtlo-sfmiusme was, like socialism, one of the 
stock subjects of debate; upon my generation— 
the one born before the First Great War—the 
theories of the brilliant, unfortunate, Otto 
Weininger exercised a powerful influence. To¬ 
day the thing continues only as a pestilence of 
the gutter; it has been stripped of its mediaeval 
mystique, its metaphysical trappings. 

Of course, it is not alone the bad conscience 
of Christians which has produced this desirable 
result; much more we have to thank for it 
(among other results, not all so good) the fading 
of theology, both Christian and Judaic. Chris¬ 
tianity, it must be remembered, was from the 
Judaic point of view a Jewish heresy—a Gentile 
plagiarism and vulgarisation; and the progeny 
could not forgive the parent which disowned 
and anathematised it. The Christian regarded 
Jewry somewhat as the old-fashioned Protestant 
regarded the Roman Church—as the Beast, the 
Antichrist, the very “Mystery of Iniquity.” “We 
hate” (as Weininger himself somewhere said) 
“whatever reminds us unpleasantly of our¬ 
selves;” there is, notoriously, no hatred like the 
hatred of kindred. Hitler, though dubiously a 
Christian (even in the formal sense), was, as one 
hopes, the last of the beretic-buroers. More than 


this— if we accept the plausible enough view of 
Freud—the anti-scmltism of Northern Europe 
was a subconscious revolt against Christianity 
itself. To the late-converted Nordics, Christianity 
was an alien yoke, often forcibly imposed and 
always sccrcdy resented. They were like ser¬ 
vants who revenge themselves on their masters 
by inhumanity towards those masters* poor re¬ 
lations. In a word, it was for giving Jesus of 
Nazareth birth, and not for delivering Him to 
death, that the pagan “old Adam’^ in the 
Christian could not forgive the Jews. , 

The diabolist viev^ of Israel was on this show¬ 
ing the dark shadow of medixval Christianity— 
the price we paid for forcible baptisms and cen¬ 
turies of only half-sincere conformism—the 
hidden flaw in Christian faith, which took its 
terrible revenge in the 20th century. (In that cen¬ 
tury, the mediseval seers had said, the Antichrist 
would come. The Antichrist, it might be said, 
did come—as the projection of our Christian 
diabolism.) Now at last that age-old nightmare 
has rolled away, and the air is comparatively 
clear. Modern Christians and Reformed Judaists 
can talk to each other—with immense mutual 
benefit. Even Pope Pius XI was able to say 
“Spiritually we are Semites.” The two great 
monotheist religions of the West can pay each 
other honours, the two religions which have 
believed, in their different fashions, in Redemp¬ 
tion through Suffering—and so many of whose 
adherents nave lived their belief. 

We have had many books on the Jews in 
recent years, but there have been few more care¬ 
ful and convincing than Mr. Bentwich’s. He 
avoids any analysis such as the foregoing— 
which I do not know if he would accept. 
Recriminations and pessimism arc foreign to his 
generous humanistic tone and purpose; and in¬ 
deed, psychological probing (since it must cut 
deepest into our Christian consciences) comes 
perhaps more helpfully from Gentile thinkers. 
He writes as a passionate Judaist, a firm believer 
in the still unfulfilled mission of his race. He 
scarcely considers what, for non-Jews, has been 
the major Jewish contribution to that effort— 
namely, the life and teaching of Christ; and the 
only weakness (I feel) in his book is that he 
undcrstresscs the Jewish exclusiveness—for surely 
Jews have not sought, since Roman times, and 
do not now seek, to make converts. Christianity, 
it seems to Europeans, was Israel’s true gift to 
the world, though it need not be her last; a gift, 
moreover, which has been very poorly repaid. 
The Chosen People idea has been a definite pro¬ 
vocation to less ethically<onsciou$ races; for, 
granting the moral genius of Israel, men will 
still feel the ethic (say) of the Old Testament 
to be lacking*1n certain nuancea—for instance, 
personal pauios and tenderness. The lonely 
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destiny of Jesus was as it were a reflex of the 
lone destiny of Israel; but because it was an 
individual destiny, it has the touch of oihcr- 
worldliocss (and what is the same thing, univer- 
sality) which is absent in Israel’s spiriiud equip¬ 
ment, and which brought a new idea into the 
world. If a Jew created totalitarian communism, 
there is something that smacks of totalitarian¬ 
ism, and this-worldliness, even in the noblest 
Jewish dreams of the Millennium. Israel’s 
racialism, in her prophets and philanthropists, 
has meant a national dedication to humanity; 
but it has ceruinly called out an answering (and 
darker) racialism in her neighbours—to her own 
and humanity’s hurt, in short, the Jew has been 
too often like the bigoted idealist who uninten¬ 
tionally raises the very devil; a paradox which 
none has seen better than chat Jewish Christian 
saint, Simone Wed. 

For ail that, it is impossible to read Mr. Bent- 
wich’s account without teeling an excited 
admiration; admiration for the resilience of a 
nation which—after the foul murder of more 
than a thud of its people—faces the future with 
buoyancy and hope. Mr. Bcntwich is a Zionist, 
and writes with infectious enthusiasm of the 
achievement of the new state. That colonisation 
—like most colonisations—has had its less happy 
side; and the Arab Case (which the writer per¬ 
haps could not do justice to within the propor¬ 
tions of this book) is a very real and urgent 
one. But, together with the Last Stand of the 
Warsaw Ghetto, the Zionist effort has given the 
lie to the story that Jews cannot fight—as the 
last war similarly vindicated the Greeks. There 
was a time when it was thought that these two 
races, to which we owe the best part of our 
culture, were hopelessly effete and degenerate. 
The suggestion is scarcely heard to-day. 

Mr. Bentwich, rightly I think, sweeps away 
the case for Assimilation—the case in which 
most Communists believe, and which has dic¬ 
tated the policy (in the main) of the Soviet 
Union. The liberal compromise, which made 
the Jew a (nominal) equal citizen if he would 
sink his nationality, has failed—founded as it 
was on unreality; the nations could not digest 
this foreign body, however much his desire, in 
the 19th century, often was to be absorbed—and 
their irritated frustration produced the great 
tragedy of our time. The solution urged by 
Belloc, of Jewish enclaves within states, could 
never in practice have meant anything but the 
Ghetto—as one step to the Concentration Camp. 
The people who gave us the idea of nationalism 
•—as it gave us our religion—can come to rest 
only in a territory. The argument against 
"double loyalty" is raised, in the case of the 
many who are not, and can never be, citizens 
of Israel; but, as Bentwich excelleatly says, 


"Multiple loyalties are desirable, and it is a part 
of the life of free democracies to hold to ‘the 
sacred differences.’ ’’ Jews now can be self- 
respecting gue$t<itizens of our various states, 
which is the only condition of equality; at the 
worst, it is hard to sec that they will be more 
in danger than in the past, or their hosts fancy 
themselves more endangered by them. And the 
national terroir is adjusting the psychological 
imbalance of the Jewish people—whose strait¬ 
ened life in the Christian Era had forced upon 
them the unhealthy one-sidedness of urbanism. 

The narrative which Mr. Bentwich relates has 
something of the marvellous and tke romantic. 
We learn that 

Bokhara, in Central Asia, which, dll the Russian 
conquest in the latter part of the 19th century, 
was a sealed and mysterious city . . . had an 
ancient Jewish population, whose origin goes 
back to the early dispersion of the Jews in the 
Persian Empire of Cyrus. The Jews there 
acquired the physical character of the Turk¬ 
omans; they wore the same gorgeous many- 
coloured robes, and an embroidered skull-cap, 
and they had long beards. When . . . the Jews 
heard of the movement to return to Zion, some 
of their grandees and scholars set out for Jeru¬ 
salem. They were the wealthy among the 
Oriental population, jnd the quarter in which 
they walked in their gay robes was the colourful 
suburb. Some of them brought valuable libraries. 
In religion they were mostly mysucs. . . . 

Again, 

There is, or was at the beginning of the Second 
World War, a small remnant of an ancient settle¬ 
ment in China, at Kai-Feng-Fu in the province 
of Hunan. It is believed to date from the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Medieval travellers 
and Jesuit missionaries of the 17th century gave 
reports about them, and described their religious 
ceremonies. 

And lastly (an item at which one cannot repress 
a smile): 

In the Middle Ages the stock of Black, that is 
Indian, Jews were gradually supplanted in 
authority by new immigrants, who came from 
the Mediterranean lands under stress of persecu¬ 
tion. The White Jews were more alert commer¬ 
cially and financially, and they seized power, and 
treated the Black Jews as serfs. With that signal 
capacity of Jews for assimilating and imitating the 
ways of their neighbours, the White Jews re¬ 
garded the Black Jews as Untouchables, and 
excluded them from their Temple. They em¬ 
ployed slaves, and the half-breed offspring. 
Brown Jews, were considered one caste higher 
than the Blacks. . . . 

As in the Old Testament, the story of Israel has 
never been without its saving comedies. 

Arland Ussher 
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M^moires Int^riears, translated by Gerard 
Hopkins, is a moving and illuminating volume 
of reflections on his own life and on the literary 
and intellectual life of his times by one of the 
greatest novelists of this century. November, 21s. 
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books, this act of fidelity to a civilisation.’ 
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Artists at Odds 

Tolstoy or Dostoeysky. An Essay in Contrast 
By George Steiner. Faber. 30 s, 

T o LsT o Y or Dostoevsky? Aristotle or Plato? 

Goethe or Schiller?—the great pairs of dis¬ 
puting twins continue to exercise our imagina¬ 
tion and inflame our natural partisanship. We 
arc right, I think, to treat these neat dichotomies 
with at least an initial suspicion. In order to 
point a contrast the rivals arc so often weighted 
in the direction of their differences, and in the 
process their own words tend to be forgotten. 
The answer to Mr. Steiner’s question is, of 
course, “Both!” and for a great deal of his book 
this seems to be the answer that he is giving us. 
But wc realise clearly enough by the end that 
the author is a convinced partisan and that his 
earlier tributes to Tolstoy have been paid partly 
at least in order to give more weight to the ideo- 
lomcal summing-up against him. 

There is a real complaint to be made here. 
When a more or less precise question of belief 
is involved a critic should make his own position 
clear from the start. This is particularly needed 
in our own time when the question of Christian 
belief is at issue. A bad habit is developing, and 
should be checked. Non-Christians find it satis¬ 
factory to use Christian metaphor as a means of 
adding a spurious depth and richness to their 
theories, so that wc are often left in ignorance 
of whether religious lan^agc is being used 
metaphorically or not. This is permissible, of 
course, in the rhetorical and imagist language of 
poetry: it is a dangerous and annoying practice 
in works of prose exposition. I would like to 
know whether Mr. Steiner is a Christian; and 
I don’t know. When he writes about Original 
Sin does he mean that he believes in an historical 
Fall of Man? Even the blurb seems to be deliber¬ 
ately contributing to our uncertainty. “Mr. 
Steiner believes that without an awareness of the 
presence of God (or a denial of that presence) 
[my italics] certain ranges of intensity cannot 
be attained.” How ambiguous can you get? And 
it matters more than Mr. Steiner seems to think 
that we should be fully informed about his 
religious position. 

This is no more than a preliminary stutter of 
irritation, though it is not a trivial one. In gen¬ 
eral this is a good, learned, and thought- 
provoking book, in spite of the pervasive fault 
which I have mentioned and in spite of a rather 
•’ainous beginning. “Wc can speak in one 
The people Iliad and War and Peace, of King 
—as it gi\he Brothers Karamazov. It is as 
only in a complex as that.” He does not 
“double loyalfom the simplicity by paying 
many who arc '•omplexity. There is a good 
of Israel; but, as 1 


deal of this initial bombination about stature 
before Mr. Steiner gets down to his serious occu¬ 
pation, which is to examine his two writeis and 
their works with the closeness which we may 
properly demand. But he docs do this; and the 
greater part of the book is an illuminating study 
of the texts, in which Mr. Steiner shows very 
clearly that he is both well-informed and per¬ 
ceptive. His general critical position is made 
clear both early and late in the book: early he 
writes that 

immcmorially literary criticism has aspired to 
objective canons, to principles of judgment at 
once rigorous and universal. But on considering 
its diverse history one wonders whether such 
aspirations have been or indeed can be fulfilled. 
One wonders whether critical doctrines arc ever 
more than the taste and sensibility of a man of 
genius, or a school of opinion, temporarily im¬ 
posed upon the spirit of an age by force of 
presentation. 

And towards the end of the book this judgment 
is reiterated in a brisker, and better, form; “In 
matters of poetry or myth there arc no solutions, 
merely attempts to make our responses more 
adequate and of a more precise modesty.” This 
seems to me to be the only sane view of the 
critical function, and Mr. Steiner adheres to it 
with admirable consistency. 

He shows us a Tolstoy who was epical, earth- 
bound, a brilliant observer of the world, and a 
assionatc though limited moralist. One of his 
oldest strokes is to choose three of the most 
admired, and “spiritual,” passages of War and 
Peace and attempt to show that they do not 
deserve the admiration that has been accorded 
them. “In the three examples cited, wc come to 
a point at which the tone falters and the narra¬ 
tive loses something of its rhythm and precision. 
This occurs as wc pass from the portrayal of 
action to the interior monologue. Every time, the 
monologue it.sclf strikes one as inadequate. It 
takes on a forensic note, a neutral resonance, as 
if a second voice were intruding.” This seems 
to me to Ixr well ob.served. 

Mr. Steiner then shows us a Dostoevsky who 
was dramatic, anti-humanist, hcretically Chris¬ 
tian, profoundly aware of the evil in the world 
(and of its inevitability), anti-moralist and pessi¬ 
mistic. This is, of course, the conventional 
portrayal, and it is hard indeed to think of a 
contrary one which would carry any conviction. 
What Mr. Steiner usefully docs is to show that 
much of the mechanism of Dostoevsky’s novels 
is, in a sense, extraneous to their matter, and 
that a confusion about this has led to confusions 
about the real nature of what the novelist was 
saying. He shows that Dostoevsky took a great 
deal of his apparatus from the Gothic novels 



The Bad-Tempered Man 

or The Misanthrope 

A Play in Five Scenes hy Menander 

Translated by vmi.IV VBLLACOTT 
With a Foreword hy CHRISTOPHER fry 


First performed in 317 B.C., Dyscolus (The Bad- 
Tempered Man) is Menander’s first complete play to 
come to light—a simple rustic comedy, unambitious 
but entertaining. This translation (already performed 
on the B.B.C. Third Programme) is based on 
Hugh Lloyd-Jones’s edition of the text, to be 
published shortly by the Clarendon Press. The 
Introduction tells something of the play’s progress 
from discovery of the papyrus to stage-performance. 
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Marga Minco 

Translated from the Dutch by ROY Edwards 

In the Holland of 1940 Marga Minco was a little 
Jewish girl at school; alone of her family she 
escaped arrest by the Nazis and the certain death 
which would have followed. Illustrated los 6d net 


The Poet’s Circuits 

COLLECTED POEMS OF IRELAND 

Padriac Colum 

'There is no difficulty of communication or obscurity 
of meaning in Mr Colum’s poems, which combine 
simplicity with lyrical beauty. Through them all 
shines a love of his country and his people which is 
perhaps strengthened by exile in America.’ Belfast 
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Diderot: Salons 

VOLUME II : 1765 

Edited by Jean Seznec 
and Jean Adhdmar 

This volume, written entirely in French, is 
imsurpassed in Diderot’s whole literary production 
for brilliance, range of thought, and variety of tone. 

Illustrated £5 51 net 

Defence by Committee 

THE BRITISH COMMITTEE OF 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE I885-I959 

Franklyn Arthur Johnson 

Foreword by The Rt. Hon. General lord ismay 

Professor Johnson’s full-length, comprehensive 
study of the Committee shows not only its importance 
as a factor in British policy-making, but also how 
it served as the prototype for virtually all of 
America’s higher organizations for planning and 
co-ordination: the National Security Council, the 
Cabinet Secretariat, and the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. This book is a valuable contribution to 
constitutional history. 50s net 
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MURIEL SPARK 

THE BACHELORS 

Following the great successes of 
Memento Mori and The Ballad of Peck- 
ham Rye Muriel Spark’s new novel deals 
with the quaint little underworld of 
bachelordom. Muriel Spark observes 
from an angle which cuts through the 
conventional trappings of ordinary life 
and goes deep to the roots of the human 
dilemma. The result is, as always, 
fascinating and funny and, in The 
Bachelors, particularly moving. 16 s. 


MARGARET 

KENNEDY 

A NIGHT IN COLD HARBOUR 

The powerful story of a man haunted 
by his conscience, forced into conflict 
with his family and friends and at last 
driven to his death in a wayside hovel 
among vagrants fleeing from justice 
during the Napoleonic Wars. The story 
is told with that counterpoint of irony, 
comedy and pathos which Miss 
Kennedy’s readers have learnt to expect 
from her. 16 s. 
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LAURENCE 

THIS SIDE JORDON 

This novel, set in the Gold Coast some 
months before it gained its independ¬ 
ence, portrays movingly all the social 
and spiritual ferment and the great 
problems that face a society in transi¬ 
tion. The keynote of this novel is change 
and growth. Individuals, like institu¬ 
tions, change only painfully, whether in 
concepts of colonialism, in the minds of 
white men or concepts of tribalism in 
the minds of black men. 16 s. 
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of the fint half of the century. All this is very 
well presented. It is informative and un¬ 
pretentious. 

But if, with our initial conception of scales to 
be evenly balanced, we expect to find strictures 
on Dostoevsky for failing where Tolstoy so 
notably succeeded we shall be seriously dis> 
appointed. By this point in the book Mr. Steiner 
is beginning to slide surreptitiously into the 
saddle of his chosen horse. He has taken sides, 
though we may not recognise this until near the 
end; and henceforth the whole trend of his argu¬ 
ment will be more and more weighted against 
Tolstoy. 

Yet there iV, of course, a criticism to be made 
of Dostoevsky in the terms we were expecting. 
There are moments in these great but flawed 
novels when the characters leave the ground so 
far below them that we can no longer accept 
their reality—in any of the many senses of an 
ambiguous word. And equally it is true that 
there arc many moments in Tolstoy—moments, 
in particular, of extraordinary joy—when the 
nature of human experience is being explored 
in the profoundcst terms we can conceive of. It 
is true that Tolstoy’s politics were naive—but so 
were Dostoevsky’s. Yet Tolstoy’s are used 
against him by Mr. Steiner while Dostoevsky’s 
arc dismissed as irrelevant. And when Mr. 
Steiner finds immense and loaded significance 
in the fact that Soviet Russia has accepted 
Tolstoy and, until recendy, rejected Dostoevsky, 
he is really using the argument of guilt by 
association. (Not that popularity in modern 
Russia would seem to me to carry the least sug¬ 
gestion of inadequacy—or of merit either.) 

As for the first answer which I have suggested 
to the implied question of Mr. Steiner’s due, he 
seems to dismiss it in a single sentence. “The 
tenor of their respective greatness and its forms 
of being set them irremediably at odds.'* This 
implies that those merits whicn each writer ex¬ 
clusively possessed are by their nature incom¬ 
patible. But need we believe that this is so? 
Mustn’t we, in fact, believe that it need not be 
so, and that it has not invariably been so? There 
is, of course, a great deal of Dostoevsky which 
could never have appeared anywhere in Shake¬ 
speare. But in Timon, in Hamlet, in Lear and 
Troilus and Cressida there is as much of Dos¬ 
toevsky's unique perception as the period 
allowed. Just as there is much of the true great¬ 
ness of Tolstoy in Antony and Cleopatra, 
Othello, Henry the Fifth, and Twelfth Night. 

And even if this dubious appeal to the greatest 
authority should be rejected, it still remains true 
that there is nothing necessarily incompadble in 
the fundamental qualities of the two writers. 
Of course if one oelieves in ori^al sin one 


cannot simultaneously believe in human per* 
fectability (though the dramadc element in all 
great literature does not exclude this possibility 
so rigorously as the more litd-al-minacd cridcs 
might suppose). But if we are thinking in terms 
of epic and drama, of optimism and pessimism, 
of the world within and the world without, the 
ethical and the existential, then the incompad- 
bility lies only in the apparent limitadons ot the 
individual human tem^rament. But art can and 
does transcend the temperamental limitations of 
the artist. A reconciliation of these attitudes, or 
at least their meaningful juxtaposition, should 
be the object of every ambitious writer. 

Philip Toynhee 


The Messianic Heresy 

Political Mcssiamsm:The Romantic Phase. By 
J. L. Talmon. Sech^er & Warburg. 50s. 

P ROFESSOR Talmon’s Origins of Totali¬ 
tarian Democracy has become a landmark in 
the discussion of revolutionary movements. His 
new volume, a massive sequel to the earlier 
work, carries the story and the argument a step 
further. The Origins presented a critique of the 
radical ideas which came to the surface in the 
French Revolution, and an analysis of political 
tendencies inherent in the sects which sprang 
from the collapse of Jacobinism. Now we are 
given a picture of the Euiope that arose from 
die double impact of the industrial revolution 
and the French Revolution. This broadening of 
the canvas carries with it a shift from ideological 
to material considerations, but for the most part 
Dr. Talmon provides a history of ideas during 
the period under review—^roughly the years 
between Waterloo and the upheaval of 1848. 
Given the programmatic character of almost all 
polidcal thinking in this age, the emphasis on 
ideology is doubtless justified, but it leads to 
serme awkwardness when in a separate chapter 
the attempt is made to bring the industrial 
revolution into the picture. 

It is no criticism of Professor Talmon's earlier 
work to say that it had something to do with 
promoting the conservative oudook of the decade 
that lies behind us. The Western world in the 
1950's bore some resemblance to Europe in the 
1850’s—both had witnessed a revolutionary up¬ 
heaval and weae busy digesring the fruit. We 
are still pondering Uk outcome of the Russian 
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Revolution, whereas a century earlier it was a 
case of trying to come to grips simultaneously 
with the 1848 upheaval, and with the lessons 
of the earlier cataclysm in France. Such con¬ 
siderations arc not extraneous to Professor 
Talmon’s work, for it is his thesis that the 
revolutionary movements of our time are still 
dominated by the forces unleashed between 
1789 and 1848. This is not an altogether novel 
view, but it has never been documented quite 
sc exhaustively. For the period between 1815 and 
1848, at any rate, we now have what is likely to 
become a standard history of the movement of 
ideas which accompanied—and possibly deter¬ 
mined—the course of events from the Restora¬ 
tion to the democratic revolution. 

Here then is Geistesgeschichte in the Euro¬ 
pean manner, combined with the more orthodox 
political history taught in British and American 
universities. The fusion operates at a level which, 
whatever may be thought of the author’s con¬ 
clusions, is relevant to the ideas of his dramatis 
persons. If anything can render neo-conserva¬ 
tism intellectually respectable, it is writing of 
this kind, at once scholarly and frankly partisan. 
For it must be stressed that this book is, within 
the limits of academic objectivity and candour, 
a highly critical account of the Romantic epoch. 
Professor Talmon is in a tradition: that sug¬ 
gested by the names of Burke and Toequevilfe 
(his temper, fortunately, is Tocquevillc’s rather 
than Burke’s). Though scrupulously fair to ail 
the contending schools of thought—indeed 
almost excessively ready to expound at length 
the wild lucubrations of poets like Mickicwicz 
and muddled prosaists like Mazzini—he is out 
of sympathy with most of them. Except for Con¬ 
stant, Guizot, and Tocqucvillc (the apostles of 
French liberalism in this period), and Humboldt 
(its leading German defender), there are no 
deities in his pantheon. Almost all the other 
thinkers of the age, from the conservative 
nationalist Fichte, via the Catholic democrat 
Lamennais, to the early socialists, were, he 
thinks, touched by the Messianic heresy: believ¬ 
ing themselves to be in possession of infallible 
panaceas and unique revelations vouchsafed only 
to the elect, they were ready to wield the sword 
and make short work of infidels. And this aber¬ 
ration, which he believes to lie at the root of all 
political fanaticism. Professor Talmon finds it 
difficult to forgive. 

Now it could be argued that the only people 
who in actual fact conducted large-scale 
massacres, when finally given the opportunity in 
1848, were the highly conservative Austrian 
rulers, and in France the orthodox Republican 
Cavaignac and his fellow-liberals; wnile the 


Romantic revolutionaries for the most part con¬ 
tented themselves with stirring manifestos. But 
as Dr. Talmon is concerned with the ideology of 
revolution rather than with its reality—although 
the events of 1848-50 are analysed in a conclud¬ 
ing section—this objection would not meet the 
case. For there is no denying that on the eve 
of 1848, socialist and nationalist aims alike were 
formulated in utopian language by all the 
radical sects of the time. It took the debacle of 
1848-50 to bring about the collapse of political 
Romanticism, or in Dr. Talmon’s terminology, 
Messianism. (He has a valuable section on the 
Jewish ingredient in the Saint-Simrnist move¬ 
ment.) That being so, the case may be regarded 
as proved, though what exactly this has to do 
with the issue of totalitarianism is another 
matter. It has never been evident to all readers 
of Dr. Talmon that "totalitarian democracy’’ 
was more than a Rousscauist fantasy. In his new 
work, while he has brought to light a great many 
interesting quotations from the socialist and 
nationalist literature of the period, it is by no 
means easy to follow him in his insistence that 
the heirs of the jacobins were distinguished by 
a set of beliefs which was at once democratic— 
in the sense of stressing popular sovereignty— 
and totalitarian. If all anti-liberal tendencies are 
brought together under a single heading, it is 
indeed possible to establish some sort of unified 
pattern, but only at the cost of lumping together 
people and ideas that had little to do with each 
other: e.g., Fichte’s conservative authoritarian¬ 
ism and the radical utopianism of the early 
socialists. Many of the latter had a Catholic 
background, and totalitarianism was, so to 
speak, bred into their system, Fichte’s and 
Hegel’s state-worship on the other hand, though 
objectionable enough by modern liberal .stan¬ 
dards, can be described as totalitarian only by 
emptying the term of its meaning. As for Marx, 
he evidently occupies a kind of watershed 
between the Romantic age and its aftermath, 
and any assessment that ignores his later role 
must go seriously astray. 

On the whole, Professor Talmon’s best chapters 
are those on the Saint-Simonian movement, 
and on the Romantic democrats and nation¬ 
alists, from Michelet to Mazzini. He is 
more at home with the heirs of the French 
Revolution than with their opponents across the 
Rhine. It is a possible criticism of his work that 
he makes the Germans sound too much like 
Frenchmen, when in fact they were consciously 
dissociating themselves from Parisian models. 
With the Italians and Poles he has the simpler 
task of showing th 3 t their nationalism was fed 
by the secularisation of religion, and conse- 
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qucntly developed a Messianic strain. Mickie- 
wicz was quite sure that the restoration of 
Poland would help to resurrect other nations 
and benefit the world as a whole (he also thought 
that Napoleon was the precursor of the 
Messiah). For Mazzini, God and “the pcodc” 
were two sides of the same historical coin. The 
later Saint-Simonians, on the other hand, ex¬ 
pected salvation to come from the Orient, in the 
shape of a young woman. All this is very enter¬ 
taining, and makes it easier to understand the 
Paris of Balzac, in which George Sand and 
Victor Hugo were taken seriously as social 
prophets. But it docs not establish the case for 
“political Messianism” as an identifiable force 
dominating the age and shaping its conflicts, 
even when we arc told that 

the Salvationist scheme of political Messianism 
easily coalesced with the tradition of totalitarian 
dcmocr.icy bequeathed by the French Revolution. 
The postulates were the same, and the ultimate 
conclusions not dissimilar, though the terms of 
reference were different. 

What is indubitable is that the age witnessed the 
beginning of that secularisation of religion 
which later spread to Eastern Eurojx and has 
now become a world-wide phenomenon. But the 
particular problem of totalitarianism has to 
do with the role of the state in modern society, 
and on this point Profcs.sor Talmon’s analy.sis 
does not give enough weight to the difference 
between pre-liberal and post-liberal conditions. 

The jacobin experiment was wrecked, more 
than by anything else, by the clash between 
classical mythology and modern reality (or as 
Marx put it, by the Jacobin attempt to super¬ 
impose Roman costumes on bourgeois society), 
what saved the Bolsheviks from a similar fate 
was the pragmatic outlook which they uncon¬ 
sciously derived from the Victorian reaction 
against revolutionary Romanticism. But they 
were also the beneficiaries of a concurrent 
change in circumstances which for the first time 
made a planned “revolution from above” pos¬ 
sible. The ability to cope with this opportunity 
they owed to Marxism, which grew from the 
wreckage of utopia in 1848, although its 
originator had one foot in each camp and was 
motivated more than he knew by apocalyptic 
strains embedded in his heritage. Notwithstand¬ 
ing a tendency to make too much of this theme. 
Professor Talmon has produced a notable 
sequel to his earlier work, and raised a standard 
to which conservative liberals and liberal con¬ 
servatives can repair with equal confidence. 

G. L. Arnold 
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A Non-Communist Manifesto 

The Stages of Economic Growth: By W. W. 
Rostow. Cambridge University Press. 21s. 

T he lectures given by Professor Rostow, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in Cambridge in 1958, received a well-deserved 
publicity. Now, somewhat enlarged and revised, 
they arc made available to a wider public. 
Though the Cisatlantic reader may find at cer¬ 
tain times that Mr. Rostow’s use of the English 
language induces a certain literary indigestion, 
he should be grateful for the clarity and bold¬ 
ness of the thought. The argument and the his¬ 
torical examples arc always interesting, and there 
are valuable insights into economic and social 
processes. The third and fourth chapters, which 
discuss the concept of “take-off” and the neces¬ 
sary preconditions for it, arc especially valuable. 

Though Mr. Rostow is an economic historian, 
he intended to contribute to the understanding 
of a wider range of problems than the purely 
economic. His sub-title is “A non-Communist 
manifesto,” and in the last chapter he appears 
to wish to set up a theoretical alternative to 
Marxism. His criticisms of Marxian economic 
theory, though not very startling, arc certainly 
plausible. But Marxism, as he of course well 
knows, is more than an economic theory, and 
a “non-Communist manifesto" suggests more 
than economic criticism, indeed appears to 
promi.sc a new ideology. Whether the world 
nc*cds such a thing is a matter of opinion, but 
it can hardly be claimed that this book provides 
it. It is equally clear that Mr. Rostow is here 
concerned with more than economic history, 
that he is trying to give a broad survey and ex¬ 
planation of the whole process of the modernisa¬ 
tion of society in the industrial age, the process 
which began in 18th-century England and is 
now transforming most of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. This process has social, political, 
and military aspects, of which the author shows 
himself well aware. Yet even a brief survey of 
.such complex phenomena, affecting countries 
and societies or immensely different historical 
experience and cultural heritage, requires greater 
space, and above all more precisely defined ter¬ 
minology, than Mr. Rostow can offer his readers. 
The uneven treatment of the problems, and hap¬ 
hazard selection of examples, make a systematic 
review impossible. All that can here be 
attempted are some comments on some non¬ 
economic aspects. 

Probably the most widely discussed of Mr. 
Rostow’s points has been his claim that his 
fourth stage—the drive from take-off to maturity 
—has, in ail the cases examined, taken about the 
same length of time, about sixty years. He 
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devotes a special chapter to a comparison of the 
American and Russian cases. This would be 
more impressive if he had made clearer exactly 
what period of American history he is taking— 
whether it includes the Civil War, or the Great 
Depression, or both (in which case it would 
cover more than sixty years). It remains a strik¬ 
ing fact that in comparatively similar periods of 
time both countries achieved very similar results 
in industrial growth, though even the worst 
military and economic convulsions suffered by 
America fell immensely short of the catastrophes 
of revolution, civil war, collectivisation, famine, 
and five-year-plans through which Russia passed. 

Yet how much docs this similarity tell us? 
That modern industrialisation is a similar pro¬ 
cess wherever it takes place? But it docs not 
follow from this that industrialisation is the 
most important thing about modernisation. Mr. 
Rostow docs not say outright that it is, but the 
balance of his book seems to imply that he thinks 
so. Elsewhere he speaks of “reactive nationalism, 
as an engine of modernisation.” But it is equally 
arguable that nationalism is not the engine, but 
the occupant of the driver’s scat. Nationalists 
desire modernisation because it increases the 
power of the nation, and of themselves as the 
self-appointed ^lite of the nation. 

One may still conclude that the similarities of 
industrial development arc less important than 
the variety in the wider processes of modernisa¬ 
tion, and especially the variety of social or 
political forces that nave initiated modernisation. 
It may perhaps be possible to divide the latter 
into three main types; 

/. The first type arc unofficial entrepreneurs, 
both in business and in thought—Locke and 
Montesquieu no less than the merchants of 
Venice or Augsburg. They may have been pro¬ 
tected by kings, ministers, cardinals, or land¬ 
owners, but they traded or wrote according to 
their own judgment. This type can hardly be 
found outside that portion of the world which 
once owed spiritual allegiance to the Pope of 
Rome—including of course the new countries 
created by descendants of the Protestants who 
broke away from Rome, first among which is 
the U.S.A. Mr. Rostow gives less credit than is 
due to “the Protestant ethic,” which was, for 
better or worse, a product of medixval Catholic 
Europe. 

2. 1 he second type are imitative modernising 
rulers, who seek artificially to create conditions 
which they regard as a source of strength in 
other countries whose power they wish to 
emulate. The clearest example of this type Is 
Peter the Great, an autocrat by divine rignt, a 
monarch of a great dynasty. But this category 
also includes men who seized power by force 
from established rulers and single-mindedly used 


it to modernise their countries in order to Dudte 
them great and formidable. Obvious examples 
are the great Japanese reformers of the^ Meqi 
and Kemal Atatiirk. 

j. The third type arc ideological revolution¬ 
aries, who seize power primari^ not from pefr 
sonai ambition, or even in order to make their 
country great, but in order to create a new order, 
a reign of virtue, of which they alone possess the 
magic formula. The most obvious examples are 
the Russian Bolsheviks and Chinese Com¬ 
munists. But the leaders of the mass-nationalist 
movements of the Arab world and Africa have 
something of this quality. They ai/n at more 
than modernisation and national greatness: the 
Panarab and Panafrican dreams have a Messianic 
message for the whole human race. 

The differences in motivation of these three 
main types of modernisers lead to results so 
different that it is hardly possible to obtain any 
meaningful result by forcing them all into the 
framework of the same five stages of growth. 

Other critics have accused Mr. Rostow of 
leaving out the class struggle. This objection 
may be made from very different points of view, 
but it is on the whole just. One aspect of the 
class struggle, as it develops in under-developed 
societies, which Mr. Rostow barely mentions, is 
the role of the intelligentsia. This social group 
has provided and provides the leadership of 
virtually all revolutionary movements, whether 
communist or nationalist or fascist, in such 
societies. It is still far too little studied as a social 
group, distinct from other social groups (whether 
it should be called a “class” the Talmudic 
scholars of Marxism-Leninism may be allowed 
to decide for themselves). 

The disparity between standards of living in 
agrarian traditional societies and advanced in¬ 
dustrial societies, and the necessity for the latter 
to industrialise themselves, have long been a 
subject of newspaper cliches. Less attention is 
paid to the cultural gap which exists in all under¬ 
developed societies between the western-educated 
secular ^litc (without which modernisation can¬ 
not begin) and the masses. The existence of this 
gap is at least as important an aspect of the 
vulnerability of such societies, and a more im¬ 
portant cause of the addiction of their intelli¬ 
gentsias to revolutionary ideas, than the 
existence of the economic gap. Whether any 
given society will be able to pass through Mr. 
Rostow’s period of “drive to maturity” without 
revolutionary collapse (and its attendant dangers 
of minor or major wars), will depend as much 
as anything on the speed with wnich iu mien 
can narrow the cultural gap. The only way this 
can be done is by raising Uie cultural level of 
the masses upwartjji, that is, by developing 
primary and second^ education, ‘llie histodou 
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experience of Imperial Russia and Imperial 
Japan provides the classic examples respectively 
of what not to do and what to do. The differ¬ 
ence between Russia and Japan in this field had 
consequences no less important to both nations— 
and no less instructive for such Asian and 
African leaders as may be prepared to reduce 
their output of nationalist rhetoric for a time 
in order to study them—than the very striking 
similarities in the industrial policies favoured by 
the ministers of the last three Tsars and of the 
Kmperor Meiji. 

These barely connected comments would have 
been irrelevant in a review of a work of pure 
economic history. Because Mr. Rostow has burst 
the bonds of his official discipline, they arc not 
irrelevant. But the untidiness and vagueness 
into which this has sometimes led him arc a 
small price to pay for the intellectual stimulus 
which is to be found on almost every page of his 
short book. Let us hope that he will pursue his 
investigations in the vast borderlands that sur¬ 
round him, and that his courageous example 
will induce others to break free from the narrow 
specialisation which not only stultifies academic 
thought but undermines the foundations of free 
societies. 

Hugh Seton-Watson 
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' 1 am surprised, too, that Alastair Buchan should 

nrnfwygyney forgotten that Lord Acton, like one of his 

own heroes, Walter Bagehot, was ‘‘between sizes 
in politics,” decidedly a liberal with a difference. 
———- Gektrude Himmelfars 


John Buchan 

There is one aspect of Gertrude Himmclfarb’s in¬ 
teresting and sensitive note on my father ("John 
Buchan,” Encounter, September] which I should 
like to comment upon, and one with which I 
should like to take issue. As a point of comment, 
I tliink she has taken his writings, his fiction, and 
his biogsaphics, as too sure a guide to his personal 
opinions on a wide range of subjects. While it is 
true that he»did put a great deal of himself into 
his biographies, it is much less true of his novels— 
many of which he was not ashamed to call ‘‘pot¬ 
boilers.” Miss Himmclfarb might reflect on the 
dilemma of a serious man who, accidentally striking 
gold (The Thirty-nine Steps was written in a few 
weeks as distraction from a painful operation), finds 
himself the prisoner of a genre and a set of char¬ 
acters from whom he can depart only at the cost of 
failing to meet the demands of a cl.imorous public 
—let alone a growing and expensive family. To any¬ 
one who cares to read them, his speeches, botli in 
the Hou.se of Commons and elsewhere, show him 
to have both a more tentative and a more realistic 
outlook than one could deduce from his novels. 

The other point does not so much concern Miss 
llimmelfarb’s assessment of my father, as the un¬ 
reality of her concluding assertion on the contem¬ 
porary prevalence of the “liberal imagination.” In 
a restricted literary stnsc she may be right, but out¬ 
side the rather rarified intellectual circles which she 
and I inhabit in New York and London respec¬ 
tively, I can find very little evidence, as a political 
liberal, of “the predominance of liberal values.” 
I’he clue to her mistake must be, I feel, in her 
assertion that “the liberal celebrates the likeness of 
men rather than their differences” (an odd asser¬ 
tion for the biographer of Lord Acton to make), 
for this is to confuse liberal society with mass 
society, and liberal values with the synthetic warm¬ 
heartedness of the advertising copy writer who 
dominates the latter. Though I do not share my 
father’s political creed, I fee! that his writings can 
hardly be blamed for being out of tunc with that 
aspect of contemporary life which many modern 
intellectuals themselves find unpalatable, the need 
to mute strong feelings, the romantic imagination, 
whatever one calls it, in an increasingly crowded 
and conformist society. 

Waterloo House, Brill Alastair Buchan 

1 DID not take the Buchan novels to be high art; 

I did take them to be social documents expressing 
the temper of a man and his times. As such, "pot¬ 
boilers” and biographies that reveal casual, even 
unconscious, attitudes arc surely to the point. 

I am surprised that what I intended and cx- 
plicidy labelled as “an appreciation" Mr. Alastair 
Buchan took as criticism. I do not blame John 
Buchan for being out of tune with what I called 
the "liberal imagination;" I applaud him for it. 


A Reply to the Film Censor 

The most depressing aspect of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
reply [Encounter, September] is the comparatively 
slight attention he pays to the fundamental issue of 
whether adults should continue to tolerate more 
control of what they sec at the cinema than that 
provided by the common law. He suggests that 
there is no parallel in this issue with the freedom 
of the press because (a) the combination of vision 
and speech is more jxiwcrful than speech or the 
written word alone, and (b) the film is largely a 
medium of entertainment rather than of ideas. 

These assumptions show that he liclicves (a) that 
the cinema is potentially more inflammatory than 
any political pamphlet, more seductive than any 
novelette, more corrupting than any erotic maga¬ 
zine, and (b) that the press of this country is a 
medium of information rather than of entertain¬ 
ment. The second point is easily refuted, and not 
merely because the freedom which the press enjoys 
extends to magazines and books. The U.S. Supreme 
Court, in considering censorship practices, has 
recently discarded this theory of separate control of 
enlcrtammcnt and information as obsolete. 

Nevertheless, taken together these two arguments 
for censorship m.ikc the attitude of Mr. Trevelyan 
and the Board strikingly clear. It is because tncy 
recognise the intensity of experience which the 
cinema can offer that they believe in confining the 
cinema to entertainment. Thus when Mr. Trevelyan 
writes the apparently innocent sentence, “It is with 
this [entertainment], rather than with the expres¬ 
sion of ideas, that we must be concerned,” the record 
shows that he means exactly the opposite of what 
might be .supposed. He means that the film of ideas 
which cannot lx: banned or frustrated at the script 
stage must be reduced to entertainment by the 
removal of its most forceful and pertinent scenes. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s other points in favour of censor¬ 
ship for adults are rather less insidious. The com¬ 
mon law, he suggests, would allow too many border¬ 
line cases. Here he presumes to pre-judge the 
adequacy of the new Obscene Publications Act. He 
points out that scenes of sadistic violence which he 
believes “unhealthy and possibly dangerous” would 
be beyond the law. I happen to find many films 
granted certificates, such as those glorifying war 
and horror films dwelling on mutilation, to be “un¬ 
healthy and possibly dangerous.” But I wouldn’t 
have tnem banned—my prejudices arc no more uni¬ 
versal than those of Mr. Trevelyan and the Board. 
But their prejudices arc imposed on us all. 

The implication that the age of sixteen is too low 
for A’<ertificate films to be passed uncut suggests 
an obvious solution, though I have heard Mr. 
Trevelyan himself reply that, "What to-day’s teen¬ 
agers know at eighteen I’m sure they know at 
sixteen.” Any move to raise the X age limit to 
eighteen—as was recently done in France—would 
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meet the united opposition of the film industn. It 
would undoubteal]r reduce the number of X- 
certificate productions, but might be a considerable 
step towards ensuring that those that were produced 
were closer to Mr. Trevelyan’s description of the 
Board’s intentions in creating the certificate. 

Mr. Trevelyan believes that the abandonment of 
censorship would result in so much pornography on 
the screen that the him industry woula lose the 
high reputation it has always sought to retain with 
the public. But who does he think supplies what 
we see on the screen? The soap industry? 

It is sad not to be able to find one word in Mr. 
Trevelyan’s reply which suggests he is less than 
proud of his Board’s history. He writes that I “do 
not mention that some of the films originally 
banned have since received certificates ’’ (I did, in 
fact, write, “A number of initially rejected produc¬ 
tions I have referred to have later been given 
certificates.’’) Docs he think it right that a film of 
topical significance may lie delayed by the Board 
for twenty years (twenty-nine in the case of Battle¬ 
ship Potentf(in) before we arc allowed to sec it? 

The Board may now be prepared to pass banned 
films of the ’thirties, even the 'forties But to-day’s 
progressive film makers arc still firmly thwarted. 
Since my article appeared Leslie Stevens’ Private 
Property, described at Cannes as an exciting example 
of an American "new wave,’’ has been refused a 
certificate; and following Mr. Trevelyan’s declara¬ 
tion that he would not like to see the Japanese film 
Kagi, directed by Ichikawa {Burmese Harp, Con¬ 
flagration), given even a private club showing in 
this country, the distributors who had planned to 
release it here have dropped the film. 

I gather that Mr. Trevelyan’s account of the Board’s 
birth is culled from a history of the Board by the 
retiring President, Sir Sidney Harris, written at about 
the time the Board received proofs of my article. 
This may be no more of a coincidence than another 
unprecedented action—the meeting of the Critics 
Circle called by Mr. Trevelyan to listen to his account 
of the Board’s problems on the same day that the 
article was published. Whatever the reason, the 
sudden eagerness to illuminate the Board’s past and 
present is as welcome as it is overdue. 

Neither of the “significant" facts of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s account, which differs from mine in 
emphasis rather than in fact, conflicts with my 
conclusions. The present system of censorship was 
proposed by the industry, he insists, and was later 
preferred by the Government to State ccnsor.ship. 

I suggested that distributors regard it as the least 
of a host of possible evils. Mr. Trevelyan prefers 
to say that they welcome it as “it serves them well 
as a protection from external pressure.” But he says 
that this is the view of the whole industry, which 
suggests he is sadly out of touch with the feelings 
of producers, directors, and writers. Even the 
Association of Independent Cinemas has recently 
appealed to the Home Secretary for discussions on 
anomalies in the censorship of films and television. 

I state that the local authorities let the Board get on 
with the work while they reuin the real power. Mr. 
Trevelyan argues that few of them take a direct 
interest and only rarely act as courts of appeal, a 
point he repeats again and again. But I have ex¬ 


plained how the Board itself is able to keep these 
appeals to a minimum. Only rejected films usually go 
for appeal; and only eight or so are rejected a year. 
But 300 of the 550 features annually submitted are 
cut. I can only regret that Mr. Trevelyan does not 
understand my explanation of why the few appeals 
against cuts reflect lirtle credit on the Board. 

“The Board ... docs not consult Government 
Departments before taking its decisions." Here 
again. I’m afraid, I must dissent. I quoted instances 
where the Board consulted the War Office and 
Home Office, and others where the Board followed 
the advice of the Admiralty and the Foreign Office 
in refusing certificates. I hope Mr. Trevelyan means 
that these practices have now been discontinued; 
but he must not imply that they haVe never been 
the Board’s policy. 

Mr. Trevelyan complains of my reference to "the 
frequency with which the Board’s decisions are 
being amended all over the country," again arguing 
that there are few appeals. My point was that where 
there are appeals it is becoming increasingly rare 
for the Board’s ruling to be upheld. 

I showed that the L.C.C.’s decisions were at 
variance with the Board’s on more than sixty per 
cent of films submitted. Once again Mr. Trevelyan 
ignores the facts and .says, “The L.C.C. has for some 
time, with a few exceptions, supported the Board.” 
His argument that the reversal of die Board’s decision 
on nudist films by 285 out of 300 local authorities 
was welcomed “as a useful test of public opinion on 
a difficult point of policy” isjin almost awe-inspiring 
attempt at converting the ridicule which the Board 
earned into sage diplomacy. 

I did not say that "the majority of local 
authorities indicate that the Board’s decisions are 
still considered too rigorous.” 1 said thar this was 
indicated by their rulings-, and it is. I did not say 
that the Board has “prevented” British film pro¬ 
ducers from tackling social and political themes, 
merely that “its forty-six years of activity have 
played their part” in ensuring that such themes arc 
seldom attempted. Mr. Trevelyan believes many 
British film-makers would testify that this is not so. 
Why, then, is the Screenwriters’ Guild currently 
trying to form an arbitration committee, including 
writers and producers, with the power to over¬ 
ride the Board’s decisions? As for the suggestion 
about film critics acting as censors, my own com¬ 
ment was that "the current condition of film 
criticism scarcely suggests that such a panel would 
display much more enlightenment than the Board." 

"Absurd ... wildly inaccurate ... monstrous," says 
Mr. Trevelyan of the Board’s rulings I quote and the 
conclusions I draw, but corrections, alas, would be "a 
breach of confidence and wearisome to readers... 
tedious and unprofitable." At this point comment 
becomes superfluous and argument impossible. 

Mr. Watkins is at least prepared to be specific. 
But far from suggesting any base motive in hb 
acceptance of the B.F.P.A. post, I hinted at my 
admiration of the swift enlightenment which won 
him the Presidency of a body which only three years 
earlier had been planning how to protect itself from 
his policies. 

My point about'^he four X-filmt has been some¬ 
what distorted. The Board claimed that in the < 
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of these pardculac films, censorship was non-existent 
Now Mr. Watkins bouts that only Gert/aise was 
cut, wh^ means that the Board’s statement was 
all of three-quarters true. 

Mr. Watkins’ remarks on Sparf the Rod have 
recently been the subject of a lengthy letter from 
Mr. Michael Croft in the New Statesman, in which 
he explained that he recorded them in his notebook 
within an hour of a discussion between Mr. Watkins 
and Mr. Ronald Neame, who was to have directed 
the film. Mr. Croft agreed that “there is only my 
word for what Mr. Watkins actually said at the 
time,’’ but he was able to quote very similar re¬ 
marks mtlde by Mr. Watkins on this script in 
separate interviews with the News Chronicle, the 
Nottingham Evening Post, and Truth. 

Unfortunately the Board's furtive methods of 
operation have always encouraged this kind of— 
what? contradiction? coincidence of misreporting? 
I experienced an instance only a few days ago when 
Mr. Trevelyan told me that although he had been 
willing to give The Entertainer an / 4 <crtificatc the 
distributors had been eager for an X —an interpre¬ 
tation of the situation which is hardly supported 
by the letters from Mr. Osborne and Mr. Richard¬ 
son in Encounter’s September issue. 

Mr. Trevelyan also boasted that he had granted 
an .?f-certificate to Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning without making a single cut. Rut it was 
Mr. Trevelyan who rejected the original script and 
advised the producers that the successful alwrtion 
in Alan Sillitoe’s novel could not be allowed on 
the screen. Thus the film has been amended, but 
the Board can claim not to have touched it, just 
as Kagi remains unseen in this country although 
the Board has never officially considered it. Mr. 
Trevelyan, currently “wondering” about Fellini's 
La Dolce Vita and “worried” about Bergman’s 
The Virgin Spring, goes to Hollywood in October 
to discuss his censorship techniques with the 
director of the Production Code Administration. 
It seems that our Board’s pre-production influence 
may soon not be confined to the British film. 

Derek Hill 

London 

. . And Other Views” 

In our issue for September we published under 
this title an article by Mr. John Osborne following 
upon Mr. Derek Hill’s article on film censorship 
which appeared in our July issue. In Mr. Hill’s 
article a statement was attributed to Mr. Trevelyan 
that the film censorship board is paid to have 
dirty minds. Mr. Trevelyan in fact was not the 
author of any such statement, and unfortunately 
this misquotation was left in Mr. Hill’s article in 
error. 

The misquotation was repeated by Mr. Osborne, 
who added: “There is no question that its members 
must have been hand-picked by a professional or 
semi-official pornograpner.” 

We have already apologised personally to Mr. 
Trevelyan for misquoting mm in this way, and for 
the following comment, which we now recognise 
was quite unjustifiable. We also wish to take this 
opportunity to express our sincere regret to him 
and his colleagues. 
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Rebellion and Surrender 

In his stimulating and sympathetic review of The 
Rebels, C. M. Wc^house [Encountbr, September] 
credits me with the pioneering of a new sodal 
science and suggests “stasiology” as a name for it. 
I am not qualified to join issue with him on classical 
ground, but my untutored meanderings through a 
Greek lexicon suggest that a more appropriate 
coinage would be “apostasiology.” Admittedly, it 
would be a bigger mouthful. 

As a pioneering apostasiologist, I feel I am on 
slightly stronger ground in challenging Mr. Wood- 
house's view that "the science of preventing rebel¬ 
lions, except by surrender, will never be devised.” 
Surely Mr. Attlee in India and M. Mendcs-Prance 
and Edgar Faure in Tunisia and Morocco did pre¬ 
vent rebellions. Were these really surrenders? 

Brian Crozibr 

London 

As A matter of pure pedantry, the correct term 
would probably be “epanasusiology,” which is a 
bigger mouthful still. “Apostates” are a rather 
special kind of rebel. I chose “stasiology” advisedly; 
and quite by the way, “stasis” happens also to be 
the modern Greek for a bus-stop. 

As to Mr. Crozier’s last point, I cannot help 
feeling that all the cases he mentions were in fact 
surrenders. And in the case of India, at least, was 
the rebellion really prevented? 

C. M. WOODHOUSX 

House of Commons 


Lone Voices 

Mr. Kincsut Amis in your July number honours 
me by quoting my unacademic speech in the House 
of Lords on university education. He disapproves 
of me, for wanting the net spread ever wider over 
our bored and uncultivated population. “More will 
mean worse,” he says. It is the old Tory argument 
used in the 19th century against primary education. 
Why teach people to read and write who will never 
read or write anything worth a row of pins. “More 
will mean worse.” A statement but not a fatt. The 
1,000 unacademic Oppidans in Eton have never 
lowered the standard of the Collegers. My son was 
Captain of the School at Eton, took a scholarship 
at New College and then a first. But what about 
me, who couldn’t get into First Hundred? Why 
should I be deprived of my years of University life? 
Mr. Amis does not understand what I am after, on 
behalf of ordinary minds. It is not the right to 
compete with the clever fellows. Keep selected uni¬ 
versities for them if you like. It is the right to lead 
the questing, eager university life, rubbing against 
the ideas and problems of one’s generation, getting 
what the Oppidan used to get at Eton, developing 
gifts and character that are independent of the 
capacity for passing examinations. This is what I 
demand and what Mr. Amis would deny, for all 
those who have within them the idea of a uni¬ 
versity. 

Eshir 

Henley-on-Thomes 



Revision on the Left 


2 UITE the best of Encoontek’s series "The 
Future of the Left" is the most recent 
possibly the last, as the Ixft may have 
decided its own future by this time next month, 
or burst in the attempt) by C. A. R. Crosland. 
It is the most effective demolition yet done of 
the Crossman line, particularly in its use 
of the old "Socialism-cannot-and'should-not- 
be ' based ■ on-any - particular-theory" Crossman 
against the new. This technique can be used 
simply as a method of chalking up debating 
points; but Mr. Crosland has exploited it more 
shrewdly to demonstrate not just that there are 
contradictions in the traditionalist Left—there 
are in every body of political opinion--but that 
the contraaictions mal{e nonsense of the claim it 
so often maf{es to be the sole repository of true 
Socialism. It is a claim no more nor less absurd 
than that of any believers to hold the one true 
faith—but made to loo\ foolish by the fact that 
the inconsistencies are so obvious. Mr. Cross¬ 
man's new thesis is: 

H V fan prfdirt 9‘tth mathftnatual ftrlamty that, as lim% at tht fmhVu 
utter rf’njmt the minontp teetor tbrauf^^ni the VTettem we 

art hound to be deflated in rrery kmd of faiitful compettit n wbuh 
we undertake with the \K.Met*atkt. 

Mr. Crosland argues convincingly that this is 
untrue, and that in any case, if the Russians are 
expanding their economy faster than the West, 
they are doing it by methods which Mr. Cross¬ 
man has himself condemned as antiSocialist. 
But there is another point which Mr. Crosland 
does not ma^c and which needs to be made, 
liven if it is assumed that the Russians can, and 
will, vvertal^e the West in productivity in X 
years, and in living standards in Y years' time — 
what then? All it will mean is that Russia will 
face the problems that we now face, of the 
affluent society. It can hardly be argued that 
they are better equipped to deal with them 
than the We.(t. The class divisions in Russia, 
though they do not fall into the same pattern, 
are just as striding; still more so are the dis¬ 
crepancies in income; and as for the uses of 
leisure, for all but a small minority of Russians 
the problem of what to do with spare time has 
hardly arisen. 

The current campaign, designed to scare 
people into traditionalist Socialism by the threat 
of Russian economic superiority, can be justified 
only as a reminder to the West of the impor¬ 
tance of the undeveloped and uncommitted 
countries. There is a risl^, a real one, that the 
Russians may harness their productive capacity 
not to promote affluence at home but to gain 
control in Africa and Asia. Still, how much less 
serious that ris\ is than it has been made to 
sound has been revealed by the events of the 
past jew days; for all the Soviet's propaganda 
and promises, the uncommitted countries are 
showing that they are aware of where the real 
danger to their future lies, 

THE SPECTATOR, 2 ^ September. 


Dear Tony Crosland — Than\ you for your 
article in the current issue of ENCOUNTERr The 
whole Labour movement should be grateful to 
you for it—as I certainly am, even though you 
(no doubt unintentionally) misrepresent my 
point of view in it. At last we Ijnow, clearly and 
precisely, what Labour would stand for if it 
went "revisionist." ... 

Now let me put the "fundamentalist” side of 
the argument. You enjoy yourself hugely at our 
expense. We are, you say, smug, priggish, and 
self-righteous because we attack^ the affluent 
society. But you can mal^e this point onh by 
starting with a fallacy — namely, that the affluent 
society is synonymous with a prosperous one. 
But of course it isn't. Every Socialist must 
rejoice when the wor\ing class at last gets a 
whiff of material prosperity—that is what we 
have been fighting for all our political lives. We 
applaud the rising standard of life, even though 
it maftes Labour's political tas]{ more difficult. 
When we fundamentalists attach the affluent 
society we are using the word in the sense 
intended by the man who coined it — namely, a 
society dependent on stimulating the demand for 
more and more consumer goods at the expense 
of more important national developments li\e 
longer term investment—not least investment in 
people, their education, housing, and so on. It is 
a society with the wrong values and the wrong 
priorities. Worse still, it is inevitably so because 
of the forces by which it is controlled. You 
don't even begin to face up to this argument. 

On the contrary you base your whole case on 
the opposite assumption: namely that you can 
achieve all the reforms you want to see witliout 
any fundamental change in the structure of our 
economy. Of course we all agree on many of 
your aims. In your article you set them out in 
a precise programme.... But your main purpose 
is to destroy "middle-aged conservatism" which, 
you say, is cholffng every artery of our national 
life.... 

The basis on which you make your claim is a 
narrow one: namely, your belief that there is no 
connection between the ownership of industry 
and the rate of growth in a country's economy. 
But you never tackle this other point: whether 
a privately owned economy can ever have the 
right priorities... you still have to show that 
they can combine both a high rate of industrial 
investment and a radical redistribution of wealth 
without disturbing their present pattern of 
capitalist ownership.... 

As Andrew Shonfield has pointed out in 
another issue of Encounter, the total expendi¬ 
ture on research in Britain amounts to no more 
than industry is spending on advertising the 
affluent society. Even so, the taxpayer is carry¬ 
ing Go per cent of the burden. And he believes 
this maladjustment will never be corrected with¬ 
out a vast extension of public enterprise..,. 

No, Tony, I don’t believe there is any easy 
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way out of the dilemma facing the Labour 
Partyt If we run away from the meant we shall 
inevitably be forced to water down the ends. 
We can't be a radical f/arty unless we realise 
that the whole nature of a society is dictated 
by the methods by which it earns—and shares — 
its bread. Ownership may or may not be irrele¬ 
vant to the rate of growth; it is not irrelevant 
to the way in which society distributes its 
rewards and plans its priorities. I am a Socialist 
because I believe the good society is rooted in 
just affd healthy economic relations. I am a 
“fundamentalist" because the Labour Party has 
now got t<i start the second stage of its historic 
tasl{ as it started the first stage—at the bottom, 
doing the spadewor^ of educating people in 
some basic truths.... 

It won’t be easy to bring these truths home 
to ordinary men and women but I believe they 
are more ready to listen than we thin\.... We 
shall never mobilise opinion on these issues 
through the timid compromises which you offer 
us. That is why I hope that your philosophy of 
“revisionism" will be soundly beaten.... 

BARBARA CASTLE in NEW STATESMAN, 
24 September. 

Mr. Jo Grimond and Mr. C. A. R. Crosland 
belong to different political parties—but, as their 
latest writings show, their political views are 
not far apart.... Mr. Grimond puts forward a 
programme for which he believes there is wide 
support. Its points include the expansion and 
improvement of education; reform of our 
political and economic methods; industrial 
growth; town and country planning; legal 
reform; new attitudes to Europe, to the United 
Nations, and to world help. These are not so 
much a fighting programme as a basis for one. 
When elaborated in detail, the points may 
reveal differences between Mr. Grimond and 
the moderate wing of the Labour Party. In out¬ 
line, however, Mr. Grimond's suggestions are 
remarkably similar in context, arid even more 
similar in tone, to those put forward in Mr. 
Crosland’s article in the October issue of 
Encounter. 

Mr. Crosland's article lists eleven points for 
which a "revisionist" Labour Party might stand. 
His list includes more generous provision for 
social welfare, and more equal distribution of 
wealth by means of a capital gains tax and 
higher legacy duties. Most of the items on his 
list are, however, concerned less with purely 
economic equality than with the traditional 
Radical goals of social democracy and personal 
liberty. Mr. Crosland advocates a democratic 
reform of the public schools, protection of the 
consumer against public and private monopoly, 
and libertarian reform of the laws on capital 
punishment, police powers, and homosexuality. 
At the same time, he urges a much higher allo¬ 


cation of resources to the public sector, and 
higher capital investment to secure an increased 
rate of economic growth. Public ownership is 
not even mentioned—yet if that list were trans¬ 
lated into law, by a Government determined to 
enforce it, the results would be revolutionary. 
Mr. Crosland has proved that there is nothing 
timid or conservative about revisionism; that it 
IS possible to advocate changes almost as radical 
as those achieved by the great Liberal and 
Ijobour ministries of igo6 and 1^4$, without 
bowing down to a single dogma of the pseudo- 
Left. 

Unfortunately, however, the pseudo-Left has 
entrenched itself in the commanding heights of 
the Labour movement. Mr. Crosland's pro¬ 
gramme might win the next election. It would 
almost certainly please even the existing Labour 
voters far more than the apocalyptic visions of 
Mr. Crossman or the blea\ dogmatism of Mr. 
Cousins. But Labour voters have no voice in 
the making of Labour policy; even the moderate 
members of constituency parties are usually 
under-represented at party conferences. Power 
in the Labour Party is divided between a hand¬ 
ful of intolerant zealots in the constituency 
parties, a handful of inevitably bureaucratic 
officials in the trade unions, and a handful of 
politicians manoeuvring uneasily between them. 
Can such a party reasonably be expected to 
embrace a programme which is at the same 
time Radical, and up-to-date? As Mr. Crosland 
puts it: "half the leadership is radical but not 
contemporary—it is discontented, but with a 
society which no longer exists; while the other 
half is contemporary but not radical—it realises 
that society has changed, but perfectly enjoys 
the present one." 

The implication of Mr. Crosland's article is 
that the Labour Party must reform itself or split 
—or continue its slow decline into futility. No 
one can tell which course it will adopt. Labour 
may come to its senses: death-bed conversions 
are not unknown in politics. At present, how¬ 
ever, a death-bed conversion seems unlikely, for 
a large section of the party seems determined 
on suicide. Assuming that no conversion takes 
place, the future of moderate members of the 
Labour Party is bound to be closely involved 
with the future of the Liberals. If the Labour 
Party splits down the middle, the moderate 
wing--however reluctantly—will have to find 
allies, and it may look *fie Liberals. Or if 
Labour remains locked in inertia, and continues 
to lose votes at every election, its moderate 
members may come to feel that they have a 
better future elsewhere. The IJberal Party, if 
itself revived, could become their home. At this 
stage the trend of events cannot he foreseen 
with certainty; but the common ground between 
Mr. Crosland and Mr. Grimond is worth 
observing. 

THE GUARDIAN, iq September. 



AUTHORS 


Anthony Carson, whose "Oil to Sicily” in our 
Scptcmb^ number was the first in his series of 
contributions to Encounte*, has recently published 
A Rose by Any Other Name. In a review in the 
Observer Colin Machines remarked that “it is now 
so apparent that the 'entertainer' we have perhaps 
allowed ourselves to think him is really one of the 
few great English humorous writers of the cen¬ 
tury. ..And in an appreciation which was pub¬ 
lished in The London Magazine, Evelyn Waugh 
has written: "...If we arc to take the narrative 
literally, the author is by origin a German noble¬ 
man named von Falkcnhausen, whose parents 
became American. He was educated at Marl¬ 
borough, failed to get into the University (a rare 
occurrence in his day), was sent to New 2 >aland 
(a common solution), and from there wandered 
about Australia and the Pacific, returned to Europe, 
did not greatly like England but found deep enjoy¬ 
ment in France, Italy, and Spain.... Wherever he 
went he met the most singular eccentrics. Love- 
affairs and drinking sprees beguiled his leisure— 
and, indeed, his working hours. Always he 
described himself as ‘a writer,’ and the least credible 
feature of his narrative is that his talents should 
have passed for so long unrecognised. He seems 
always to have been nard-up while lesser men 
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were making rotations and incomes. He speaks 
of hundreds of editorial 'rejection slips.' Who 
can these obtuse editors have been? Or is it 
only in middle-aTC that he has found his mdtieri 
... How many of the characters are portraits from 
the life? There are pounds for libel action on 
almost every page urilcss his cast is fictitious or 
unrecognisably disguised. Perhaps the whole work 
is the fruit of an exquisitely agile imagination. 
Fantasy and mystery surrouno him, but he stands 
clear as his own creation, a writer to rejoice in....” 

Few magazine articles in recent years, certainly 
none of our own, have created such a stir in public 
opinion as C. A. R. C!rosland’s "Qn the Left 
Again," published in the October Encounter. We 
excerpt a few noteworthy critical opinions else¬ 
where in this number (pages 86, 87), but readers 
will also be interested to know that most of the 
British press (and not a few Continental papers), 
from Tne Times, Telegraph, and Guardian, to the 
Herald, News Chroniae, and Daily Worl{er, gave 
extensive summaries of Crosland's polemical article 
in their news columns.... 

Virgil Thoimon is the well-known American 
composer and critic. His article, "Ending the Great 
Tradition," appeared in Encounter, January, 1959. 

Bernard Willianu is lecturer in philosophy at the 
University of London. His most recent contribu¬ 
tion was a discussion of contemporary advertising, 
"Sages and Hucksters,” in the July Encounter. 

Arland Unher, distinguished Irish writer, is the 
autiior of Shaw, Yeats, Joyce, and a study of Jewry 
called The Magic People _ 

Correction 

Owing to an editorial oversight, we did not make 
it clear that the article "In the Suburban Home” 
by Peter Willmott and Michael Young in the 
October issue of Encounter was an extract from 
their book Family and Class in a London Suburb, 
shortly to be published by Routicdge. The earlier 
research referred to was reported m Family and 
Kinship in East London by Michael Young and 
Peter Willmott. 
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Arthur Schlesinger Jr 


On Heroic Leadership 

and the Dilemma of Strong Men and Weak Peoples 


P OLITICAL lit’e in the 20th century has 
been marked by a certain tendency 
towards one-man rule. This tendency has 
experienced setbacks and even reverses, and one 
is by no means justified in concluding an 
irresistible drive towards Caesarism. Nonetheless 
the resort to the heroic leader has become a suffi¬ 
ciently common phenomenon to deserve thought¬ 
ful consideration. Such resort has taken place in 
the new nations, where the thrust towards 
modernisation has often seemed to require 
national discipline of a sort best stimulated and 
enforced by a powerful personality: one need 
only mention Egypt, Thailand, Pakistan, Burma, 
Iraq, the Sudan, Tunisia, Lebanon, Indonesia, 
Cuba, Ghana, Guinea. Such resort has also taken 
place in older nations where strong personal 
leadership has seemed the only way to suspend 
divisive conflicts, and avert social disintegration: 
for example, France. 

The question incvit.ably arises of the implica¬ 
tions for democracy of this reliance on the heroic 
(or pseudo-heroic) individual. How far is heroic 
leadership necessary and under what conditions? 
How far legitimate? Is it compatible with 
democracy? At what stage does it become a 
menace? How can one distinguish heroic leader¬ 
ship which supports democracy from that which 
threatens democracy? In what circumstances, in 
short, if any, can believers in democracy accept 
the heroic leader? 

I should like to examine these questions by 
discussing (i) the place of the heroic leader in 
classical democratic tlicory; (2) the problem of 
heroic leadership in the 20th century; and (3) the 

^ Locke, Second Treatise of Civil Government. 


criteria for reconciling heroic leadership and 
democracy. 

From Locke to Lincoln 

H E heroic leader has always constituted an 
anomaly in democratic theory. Since demo¬ 
cratic theory arose historically as a protest 
against theses of the “divine right” of particular 
personalities, its early proponents naturally put 
their major emphasis on the sufficiency of the 
people (or a majority thereof) as against the need 
for heroic leadership. Most democratic theory 
derives from Locke; and, in Locke’s account, 
the people assert their rightful control over the 
state through a process essentially of spon¬ 
taneous combustion. 

The jicople, [he wrote] generally ill-treated 
and contrary to right, will be ready upon any 
occasion to case themselves of a burden that sits 
lieavy upon them. They will wish and seek for 
the op|X)rtunity, which in the change, weakness, 
and accidents of humane .affairs, seldom delays 
long to offer itself.* 

This analysis of the requirements of a revolu¬ 
tionary situation proposed no special role for 
leadership; it stands in marked contrast to, for 
example, the writings of Blanqui or to Lenin in 
What Is To Be Done? The Lockian assumption 
was that the people were endowed with suffi¬ 
cient purpose and intelligence to produce out of 
themselves, so to speak, the initiatives necessary 
both for successful revolution and for effective 
government thereafter. 

Conventional democratic theory has accepted 
the Lockian bias on this matter ever since. If 
one defines democracy as a system in which the 
majority under constitutional procedures freely 
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chooses among competing persons for limited- 
term control of the state, then the inescapable 
drift of democratic theory is against investing 
too much significance in any particular com¬ 
petitor. 

Other inherent factors have reinforced this 
tendency to minimise the problem of leadership. 
Thus democratic theory has resisted emphasis 
on leadership for ideological reasons—because 
this emphasis has seemed to imply that some 
men should lead and others should follow, a 
proposition which clashes with the traditional 
democratic commitment to equality and to 
majoritarianism. It has resisted this emphasis on 
moral grounds—because it has seemed to over¬ 
look the dcmcKraiic conviction that power cor¬ 
rupts. It has resisted this emphasis on emotional 
grounds—because it irritates that populist strain 
in democracy which often includes an envy of 
superior persons. 

Most important of all, it has resisted this em¬ 
phasis on compelling practical grounds— 
because it has seemed to encourage the erosion 
of democracy. Since Lockian theory assumed 
the omnicornpctencc of majorities, most post- 
Lockian attempts to rehabilitate the idea of 
leadership have begun preci,sely by asserting the 
incompetence of majorities. Rousseau, it is true, 
argued the ease for heroic pro-demtjcratic leader¬ 
ship in the instances of the Legislator, who was 
to constitute the state, and the Dictator, who 
might be called upon to save it; but these were 
both emergency functions, and his theory made 
no provision for leadership as a continuing 
feature of democratic society.^ In any event, his 
limited vindication of leader.ship .seemed only 
further evidence of the perils of leadership theory 
since his whole system led so easily towards 
totalitarian democracy. And most ideologists of 
leadership have Iktii, like Carlyle and Lenin, 
polemicists against democracy: they have in¬ 
voked the supposed ignorance, fecklessncss, and 
insMbility of the crowd as a chief reason for 
according special respect to leaders. Historically, 
the idea of leadership has thus become associated 
with elitist philosophies; leadership theory has 
seemed a weapon to be employed by reaction¬ 
aries or revolutionaries against Lockian demo¬ 
cracy. And history seems fully to have cor¬ 
roborated this supposed association. The Fuhrer- 
prinzip, the cult of personality, the rituals of 
hero-worship, have too often led to the suppres- 

*Cf. The Social Contract, Book II (chap. 7) and 
Book IV (chap. 6). 


sion of freedom, the establishment of authori¬ 
tarianism, and the destruction of democracy. 

All these considerations, both inherent and 
historical, have thus produced the implicit 
assumption in classical democratic theory that 
numerical majorities provide a substitute for 
heroic leadership, and that too much speculation 
about the need for leadership may be subversive 
of democracy. 

I T 1 s evident that one confronts here a curious 
discrepancy between democratic, theory and 
democratic practice, because in practice demo¬ 
cracy as a form of government has accepted— 
indeed, has regularly required and demanded 
and produced—heroic leaders. There are several 
rca.sons why democracy has employed in prac¬ 
tice what it has rejected in principle. 

For one tiling, democracy involves a junctional 
need for strong leadership. When one gives 
political power to the masses, one risks the hope¬ 
less diffusion of decision and purpo.se—unless 
leadership arises to offset the centrifugal effects 
of the dispersion of political power. From the 
.start, democracies have been able to concert 
their energies and fiKus their aspirations only 
as strong individuals embodied and clarified 
the tendencies of their people. This functional 
need for strong leadership is distinct from the 
technical need for expertise produced by the 
growing complexities of industrial society. Thus 
Andrew Jackson was a strong President of the 
United States at a time when the administrative 
problems of government were sufficiently easy 
that he could plausibly describe official duties as 
“so plain and simple that men of intelligence 
may readily qualify themselves for their per¬ 
formance.” When times moved beyond that 
state of beatitude imagined by William Jennings 
Bryan where any man of good heart could write 
a currency law, the problem of democratic 
leadership became more specialised and more 
urgent; but it did not essentially change. 

D emocracy’s functional need for leader¬ 
ship was recognised at an early point in 
the United States. In the 70th Federalist paper, 
Alexander Hamilton addressed himself to this 
issue with characteristic cogency, setting forth 
an argument which was not inconsistent with 
Locke—with which, indeed, Locke might have 
agreed—but which Locke never made. Hamilton 
began by citing, as “not without its advocates,” 
the idea that “a vigorous Executive is incon- 
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sistcnt with the genius of Republican govern¬ 
ment.” This seemed to him wrong; more than 
that,# he continued, believers in republican 
government (by which Hamilton meant repre¬ 
sentative government controlled by the majority) 
could not admit the truth of this idea “without 
at the same time admitting the condemnation of 
their own principles.” After all, Hamilton said, 
“a feeble Executive implies a feeble execution of 
the government. A feeble execution is but 
another phrase for a bad execution; and a govern¬ 
ment ill executed, whatever it may be in theory, 
must be, »in practice, a bad government.” If 
people really believed in republican government, 
they must surely wish that government to be 
efficiently executed. Therefore, “energy in the 
Executive is a leading character in the definition 
of good government.” 

It is essential to the protection of the com¬ 
munity ag.iinst foreign attacks; it is not less essen¬ 
tial to the steady administration of the laws; to 
the protection of property against those irregular 
and high-handed combinations which sometimes 
interrupt the ordinary course of justice; to the 
security of liberty against the enterprises and 
assaults of ambition, of faction, and of anarchy. 

The way to preserve freedom, Hamilton wrote, 
was not to cp^eeblc the executive but to 
strengthen the residual power of the people 
against the executive. 

If any are disposed to reject the testimony of 
Hamilton because of incipient traces of elitism 
in his thought, it .should be noted that, on this 
point, he and Thomas Jefferson were in sub¬ 
stantial agreement.® As Jefferson wrote to John 
Adams in 1813, “There is a natural aristocracy 
among men. The grounds for this arc virtue and 
talents. The natural aristocracy I consider to be 
the most precious gift of nature, for the instruc¬ 
tion, the trusts, and the government of society." 
Jcffcr.son added: “May we not even say, that 
form of government is best, which provides the 
most effectually for a pure selection of the 
natural ‘aristoi' into the offices of government?” 
Lincoln, too, faced the question when he asked 
whether all republics must necessarily have “this 
inherent and fatal weakness.” “Must a govern¬ 
ment,” he asked, “of necessity be too strong for 
the liberties of its people, or too weak to main¬ 
tain its own existence?”* His own administra¬ 
tion gave that question an effective answer. 

It can be further contended that democracy 

’ Hamilton, Federalist No. 70; Jefferson to Adams, 
October 28th, 1813. 

* Lincoln, Message to Congress, July 4th, 1861. 
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involves not only a functional but a moral need 
for strong leadership. The Lockian bias in favour 
of the people as against the leaders implied a 
certain denigration of the role of the individual 
in history; and subsequent defenders of demo¬ 
cracy rashly reduced the role to the point where 
the individual no longer mattered and where 
impersonal forces, working through the masses, 
took control of human events. In Tolstoy, for 
example, the heroic leader became no more than 
“the slave of history” {War and Peace). 

Yet this line of argument ends up in an his¬ 
torical determinism which deprives history of its 
moral dimension by depriving the individual of 
accountability for his acts. No historical philo- 
.Sophy, in its ultimate implications, could more 
profoundly contradict the democratic faith in the 
freedom, dignity, and responsibility of man. A 
convinced democrat must therefore make the 
case against fatalism; but to do .so, to restore the 
moral dimension to history, one must contend 
for the potency of human choice: individual 
decisions have to make a difference to history 
after all. This docs not mean the decisions of all 
individuals; but it docs mean those of some", and 
those individuals who <lo make a difference 
become the emblems and proof of man’s free¬ 
dom. As Emerson said in Representative Men, 
his astute Yankee response to the romantic brag¬ 
gadocio of Heroes and Hero-Worship, “Great 
men exist that there may be greater men.” The 
heroic leader has the Promethean responsibility 
to affirm human freedom against the supposed 
inevitabilities of history. As he docs this, he 
combats the infection of fatalism which might 
otherwise paralyse mass democracy. Without 
heroic leaders, a society would tend to acquiesce 
in the drift of history. Such acquiescence is easy 
enough; the great appeal of fatalism, indeed, is 
as a refuge from the terrors of responsibility. A 
purposeful and vital democracy must rest on a 
belief in the potency of choice—on the conviction 
that individual decisions do affect the course of 
events. 

Hamilton and Emerson thus modified the 
classical theory to assign a positive role to leader¬ 
ship. In so doing, they correctly interpreted the 
experience of democracy in the United States. 
The American political system, though mis¬ 
conceived by some as made up of three co¬ 
ordinate branches of equal powers, has worked 
best as a presidential system. Only strong Presi¬ 
dents have been able to overcome the tendencies 
towards inertia inherent in a structure so cun¬ 
ningly composed of checks and balances. Great 
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Britain, too, has tempered pure Lockianism by 
an implicit recognition of the role of positive 
leadership, though in the main the presidential 
system seems better designed than the parlia¬ 
mentary system to give force to the Hamilton 
conception of leadership. 

The United States and Britain, being empirical 
nations, were thus prepared to grant some recog¬ 
nition to the role of leadership. On the other 
hand, being empirical nations, they were not 
concerned with incorporating their deviations 
into a basic reconstruction of democratic theory. 
And on the continent of Europe, where people 
cared about ideology and the conventional 
democratic view lingered in its purity, democrats 
continued to cling to multi-party parliamcn- 
tarianism, to mistrust leadership and to 
feel that dominant personalities imperilled free 
institutions. 

For a long time, the relationship between 
democracy and leadership was a question of 
political philosophy. But towards the end of the 
lylh century the sociology of politics began to 
displace political theory as the means of getting 
at political truth; and the discussion of leader¬ 
ship entered a new phase. Pareto and Mosca 
contended for the pivotal role of elites in his¬ 
tory; Michels set forth the iron law of oligarchy 
in the belief that he was demonstrating scientifi¬ 
cally that “every system of leadership is incom¬ 
patible with the most essential postulates of 
democracy;”* and, in particular, Max Weber 
proposed a theory of authority which has had a 
hypnotic effect on subsequent analysis. 

W eber’s contention, of course, was that 
there were three pure types of legitimate 
authority: traditional, as in a tribe; rational, as 
in a bureaucracy; and charismatic, as under a 
spell. As a student of history, I must confess to 
a certain uneasiness at this attempt to conduct 
historical enquiries in terms of “ideal types;” 
and, as an observer of politics, I am bound to 
protest against the extent to which Weber’s 
types seem to have pre-empted the discussion of 
leadership. For Weber’s typology neither derives 
from nor applies to a study of democratic society. 
Most authority in a democracy rests neither on 
traditional nor on rational nor on charismatic 
bases. No doubt the exercise of authority in a 
democracy often contains traces of all elements 
in Weber’s triad; but, in essence, the political 
leader in a democracy behaves neither like the 

Robert Michels, Political Parties, p. 400. 


tribal chieftain, who confines himself to a repeti¬ 
tion of practices sanctioned by immemorial 
custom; nor like the bureaucrat, who dwells in 
a world of strict and rational routines and rules; 
nor like the charismatic leader, who demands 
and receives unconditional assent and dxdience. 
The grounds of the democratic leader’s authority 
rest characteristically on his capacity to gain con¬ 
ditional support from enough interests and 
people to put together a temporary majority; 
his method is characteristically a pragmatic 
balancing of forces, appeals, and policies: none 
of this finds room in Weber’s system. For this 
reason the Weberian categories have reinforced 
the European inability to cope intellectually with 
the problems of democratic leadership. 

The concept of charisma is perhaps the most 
mischievous of Weber’s contributions to the 
study of authority. For Weber charisma, in its 
purity, is clearly a pre-industrial concept: “the 
further back we look in history, the more we 
find this [charismatic basis for authority] to be 
the case.” On one occasion, he referred to 
Robespierre’s glorification of reason as “the last 
form which charisma has assumed in its long 
road of varied and rich destinies; and, in the 
main, charisma is for him a specific feature of 
the world of myth and sorcery. Weber writes: 

The legitimacy of charismatic rule thus rests 
upon the belief in m.igical powers, revelations, 
and hero worship The source of these beliefs 
IS the “proving” of the charismatic quality 
through miracles, through victories, and other 
suLLCSscs.... Such beliefs and the claimed 
authority resting on them therefore disappear... 
as soon as the chansmatically qualified person 
appears to be devoid of his magical power or for¬ 
saken by his god. 

The particular characteristics of charismatic 
authority, as defined by Weber, further empha¬ 
sise its irrelevance to the modern technical world. 
Thus charismatic authority has nothing to do 
with day-to-day administration. It is 

.specifically outside the realm of everyday routine 
and the profane sphere.... Both rational and 
traditional authority arc specifically forms of 
everyday routine control of action, while the 
charismatic type is the direct antithesis of this. 
Bureaucratic authority is specifically rational, in 
the sense of being bound to intellectually 
analysablc rules; while charismatic authority is 
specifically irrational in the sense of being foreign 
to all rules. 

Charisma is equally “foreign to economic con¬ 
siderations.” The staff of a charismatic leader 
has no structure or allocation of responsibility. 
“There is no such thing as ‘appointment’ or 
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‘dismissal,’ no carwr, no promotion.... There is 
no hierarchy.... There is no such thing as a 
dclinil^ sphere of authority and of competence.” 
Charisma, in short, is prophetic, mystical, un¬ 
stable, irrational, and, by Weber’s definition, in¬ 
capable of dealing with the realities of modern 
industrial society.* 

Weber docs make a vague effort to rescue the 
concept of charisma for modern purposes by 
describing a process which he calls the “routin- 
isation of charisma”— i.e., the acceptance by 
charismatic leaders of everyday administrative 
necessities. .But the effect of the routinisation 
process is evidently to transform charisma into 
traditionalism or into bureaucratic rationalism— 
into the forms of authority, in short, which 
Weber had previously defined as the “specific” 
antithesis of charisma. As soon as charisma 
becomes organised and rationalised, it ceases— 
by Weber’s admission—to be charismatic and 
becomes its opposite. If this is so, it only demon¬ 
strates the more conclusively the uselessness of 
charisma as a concept with which to analyse 
leadership in more complicated cases than those 
of medicine men, warrior chieftains, and re¬ 
ligious prophets. 

I T I s worthwhile, to argue this point at length 
because of the role the concept of charisma 
continues to play in discussions of leadership. 
Surely the only western leader since Robespierre 
who qualifies as charismatic in Weber’s full sense 
is Hitler. Perhaps cases could be made out for 
Napoleon, Mussolini, Lenin, or Stalin—though, 
even if these men had charisma for certain 
associates or followers, their c.s.sential success was 
not due to divine afflatus of a charismatic— i.e., 
compulsive, thaurnaturgic, unorganised, irra¬ 
tional—sort but precisely to highly conscious 
and rational organisation. And to apply the 
adjective to leaders in a democracy—to Glad¬ 
stone or Lloyd George or Churchill or Wilson 
or Roosevelt or even to Bismarck or dc Gaulle— 
is to drain the concept of all meaning. 

Most contemporary usage of the word chari.s- 
matic (outside parts of Africa and Asia, where 
Weber’s strict definition still applies) is meta¬ 
phorical; the word has become a chic synonym 
for “heroic” or for “demagogic” or even just 
for “popular.” Indeed, so far as Weber was con¬ 
cerned, individual leadership itself was a vanish¬ 
ing factor in a world increasingly dominated 

*Gerth & Mills, From Max Weber, pp. 267, 272, 
296; and Weber, The Theory of Social and Econo¬ 
mic Organisation, pp. 360-2. 
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by the remorseless “march of bureaucracy.” 
Charisma, which .stood for individual spontaneity 
in his system, was losing out inexorably in the 
contest with bureaucratisation; in Weber’s vision 
of the future, the methodical rationalisation of 
life decreed that heroic leaders be replaced by 
anonymous administrators. This thesis of bureau¬ 
cratic determinism has great value in directing 
our attention to certain features common to all 
industrial societies, whatever their ideological 
disagreements; but it obviously greatly under¬ 
rates the persistence of politics, even in the most 
advanced bureaucratic states; and it has little 
relevance at all to the question of leadership in 
a democracy. 

To sum up: the original political theory of 
democracy minimised the role of heroic leader¬ 
ship. In the United States and Great Britain, 
empirical considerations modified classical 
democratic ideology in the direction of an accep¬ 
tance of leadership as an organic part of the 
democratic process; but no new grand synthesis 
appeared to sufTersede the earlier, anti-leadership 
formulations of the democratic position. On the 
continent of Europe, the conventional ideology, 
crystallised in the parliamentary system and un¬ 
modified by experience, continued to inculcate a 
distrust of heroic leadership. In the meantime, 
leadership theory had become, in Europe at 
least, identified with anti-democratic social 
philosophies. 

As a consequence, the conventional political 
theory of democracy remained unprepared to 
deal with the problems of leadership. And the 
intellectual position of defenders of democracy 
was further demoralised by the Weberian 
.analysis of authority in terms which excluded 
democratic leadership and by the Weberian 
vision of a future in which individual leadership 
wouldn’t matter much anyway. 

To-day, therefore, in spite of the insights of 
Hamilton and Emerson and of the examples of 
a score of statesmen from Washington to 
Churchill, democratic theory still stands baffled 
and irresolute before the phenomenon of leader¬ 
ship. It remains unprepared to explain the neces¬ 
sities of heroic leadership; and it can thus provide 
little guidance to countries which sec no alterna¬ 
tive but resort to such leadership. 

The Coming Cxsan ? 

H E problem of heroic leadership appears 
most urgent in the .soollcd under-developed 
countries seeking to compress centuries of social 
experience into a single generation and to 
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advance from the ox-cart to the steel-mill in a 
single leap. The passion for forced-draft 
modernisation imposes on these nations an ex- 
excccdingly difficult and tangible economic prob¬ 
lem: that is, to produce as much as possible and 
consume as little as possible so there will be 
savings enough to maintain a high rate of capital 
investment. It imposes on them also a less tan¬ 
gible but equally difficult social problem: that 
is, to revolutionise ways of work and life hard¬ 
ened in centuries of custom without at the same 
time inciting anxieties or releasing ambitions 
which will destroy national cohesion. The need 
in these new nations, in short, is for social dis¬ 
cipline which will see traditional societies 
through the ordeal and tumult of transition into 
relatively modern industrial states. 

What political system is best adapted to bring 
about the necessary combination of discipline 
and progress.? In countries like Britain and the 
United States, with plenty of time and resources, 
with traditions of education and self-govern¬ 
ment, without major population problems, and 
with a belief in strong leadership, multi-party 
democracy was able to do the job—though even 
in these countries the suffrage, for example, was 
extended slowly (if far more slowly than neces¬ 
sary) and did not become universal for adults 
until after World War I. But few of the new 
nations of the mid-20th century arc comparably 
blessed: they arc desperately in a hurry, their 
resources arc inadequate compared to their popu¬ 
lations, their level of education is low, their civic 
traditions are feeble, and modernisation 
threatens nearly all the traditional institutions 
which hold society together. In such conditions, 
it is hardly surprising that heroic leadership 
should seem the most effective means of 
charging semi-literate people with a sense of 
national and social purpose. 

The real division in these countries is not 
between left and right; it is between hard and 
soft—between leadership which has the will to 
do what must be done to lay the foundations for 
economic growth, and leadership which falters 
before the vested interests of traditional society 
or the peremptory challenges of rising social 
groups. This desire for effectiveness accounts, of 
course, for the vast appeal of Communism to 
the peoples of under-developed countries. (Ironi¬ 
cally Communism’s historic destiny, despite the 
expectations of Marx, appears to be a a technique 
for rapid modernisation in the agrarian world, 
not as a guarantee of millennium in the indus¬ 
trial world.) For similar reasons, non-Com¬ 


munist countries seeking modernisation have 
recourse to dominating personalities—Kemal, 
Diem, Sukarno, Ayub, Bourguiba, Nk^jumah, 
Magsaysay, Munoz, Nyererc, Mboya; and 
Nasser, Castro, Mao. Even in a nation like 
India, which has made an extraordinary effort 
to establish and use representative institutions, 
one feels that democracy would not have had its 
relative success if it had not been for the personal 
authority of Nehru. The use of the heroic leader 
as a focus for purpose in the epoch of transition 
is an obvious convenience for a new nation. The 
question is whether it can be reconciled to the 
theory and practice of democracy. 

And, as I have already noted at the start, the 
resort to heroic leadership is not just a pheno¬ 
menon of the new nations. European nations, 
struggling with problems beyond their control, 
watching national energies dissipate in the 
merry-go-round of multi-party democracy, have 
sought discipline and purpose in the strong 
leader. Dc Gaulle’s return to power in France 
is only the most spectacular example of a mood 
which has found milder expression in Adenauer 
of Germany, in the confusion which has over¬ 
taken Italy since the death of de Gasperi, and 
even—it is solemnly argued—in the benign 
‘‘father image” of Eisenhower in the United 
States. 

T his rush to heroic leadership docs obvious 
damage to the classical theory of demo¬ 
cracy. Some writers have concluded from it that 
democracy as a system of government is mori¬ 
bund. Amaury de Riencourt has thus contended 
in The Coming Ctesars that expanding demo¬ 
cracy leads to imperialism and that imperialism 
inevitably ends in the destruction of democracy; 
further that, as society grows more equalitarian, 
it tends increasingly to vest absolute power in 
the hands of a leader. 

Cafsarism is therefore die logical outcome of a 
double current... the growth of a world empire 
that cannot be ruled by republican institutions, 
and the gradual extension of mass democracy, 
which ends in tiie destruction of freedom and in 
the concentration of supreme power in the hands 
of one man. 

And even those who sec no massive historic in¬ 
evitabilities in these tendencies can legitimately 
wonder whether powerful leaders or Elites are 
ever likely to relinquish their power peaceably; 
and how pcopl* arc supposed to qualify them¬ 
selves for self-government in any other way than 
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through undergoing the experience of governing 
themselves. 

“Tl^e attempt to make dictatorship serve the 
ends of democracy,” wrote Michels, “is tanta¬ 
mount to the endeavour to utilise war as the 
most efficient means for the defence of peace, 
or to employ alcohol in the struggle against 
alcoholism.” 

Yet is the situation so truly hopeless? Docs 
the contemporary resort to heroic leadership 
signify the existence of irresistible social ten¬ 
dencies* with which democracy cannot cope and 
which wiH surely destroy it? Or is it possible 
to reconcile the existing situation to some degree 
at least with democratic theory and propose 
criteria by which heroic leadership which helps 
democracy can be distinguished from that which 
hurts it? 

I.ct me return for a moment to Rousseau; for 
his discussions of the Legislator and the Dictator 
cover precisely the two cases of one-man rule 
dcscril^ed in the previous section. The founding 
of a state, Rousseau wrote in his Contrat Social, 
required a Law-giver, “an extraordinary figure 
in the State,” a person of superior intelligence 
and character who could, if necessary, claim 
divine sanction for his recommendations. His 
mission was to constitute the state and was over 
as soon as the state became a going concern; 
but for that period he was indispensable, and his 
personal role was thus legitimate. This was 
Rousseau’s first defence of dramatic individual 
intervention into the democratic process; the 
second came about because the Legislator, how¬ 
ever wise, could not provide for everything in 
advance; “the ability to foresee that some things 
cannot be foreseen is a very necessary quality.” 
While only the gravest danger could justify any 
fundamental change in public order, Rousseau 
wrote, still it would be an error to make laws 
and institutions so rigid that dicy could never 
be suspended. Every society may confront the 
need for a Dictator. 

Where the peril is of such proportions that the 
machinery of law is an actual obstacle in dealing 
with it, then a single ruler must be appointed 
who can reduce all law to silence and temporarily 
suspend the sovereign authority.... It is obvious 
that the People’s first concern must be to sec that 
the State shall not perish. Thus, the suspension 
of legal authority does not imply its abolition. 

Jacques Maritain generalises the Legislator- 

'Maritain, Man and the State, p. 140. 

* For a thoughtful discussion sec Clinton Rossitcr, 
Constitutional Dictatorship. 
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Dictator argument: “It is in period of crisis, 
birth, or basic transformation that the role of the 
inspired servants, the prophets of the people, 
takes on full importance.”’ 

This is a somewhat limiting doctrine since it 
views leadership as an emergency function, to 
come to an end once the state is established or 
saved. 

Y et, even within these limits, how can one 
know? How can one be sure whether a 
heroic constitutional lender might not use his 
exceptional authority to abolish the constitution? 
How can one be sure that the Legislator will 
content himself with the giving of the laws and 
will not seize power to serve his own interests? 
that the Dictator will turn back the authority 
confided him? that the suspension of legal 
authority does not imply its abolition? 

There is no guaranteed answer to any of these 
questions. But one can perhaps suggest certain 
things to watch which might enable a society 
to judge whether strong leadership is lx:ing em¬ 
ployed to establish democracy or to establish 
itself. 

Here the situation differs as between old and 
new nations. In a country with functioning 
representative institutions, the contraction of in¬ 
dividual rights and freedoms is justified only 
under the direst necessity. While the executive 
should wield all his powers under the constitu¬ 
tion with energy, he should not be able to abro¬ 
gate the constitution except in face of war, 
revolution, or economic chaos. If crisis can be 
met no other way, it must be met that way; but 
his extraordinary authority must be confined to 
what is necessary to meet the crisis, and, once 
the crisis is met, then that extraordinary 
authority must disappear. Above all, the assump¬ 
tion of exceptional powers must not be made too 
easy; provisions like Article 48 in the Weimar 
constitution can Itccomc an invitation to dictator¬ 
ship (which is not to suggest, of course, that the 
absence of Article 48 would have prevented 
Hitler from coming to power). Even if the power 
of the national parliament is diminished for the 
duration of the crisis, parliament should con¬ 
tinue to sit, to watch, and to register its views. 
Great Britain or the United States in wartime 
suggest that ihis temporary devolution of power 
can take place without permanent harm to 
democratic institutions.® 

The problem of the new countries is more 
complex. For what makes short-run authori¬ 
tarianism possible in Britain and the United 
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States is precisely the strength of the antecedent 
tradition of liberty. Such nations can risk an 
interlude of crisis because the great preponder¬ 
ance of national values and institutions can be 
relied on to require reversion once the crisis is 
over. A nation without an antecedent tradition 
of liberty is obviously far nniorc vulnerable to the 
encroachments of tyranny. In such countries, 
therefore, one must examine rigorously and 
vigilantly both the ideology and the acts of the 
leadership. 

The Ends of Ideology 
DEOLOG Y inclutles both the explicit commit¬ 
ments of the regime and the values implied 
by its performance. If the avowed philosophy of 
the regime, for example, is purposefully authori¬ 
tarian, if the regime takes every opportunity to 
decry democracy, individual freedom, and free 
institutions, then there seems little hojx: that its 
ultimate impact may Ik' democratic. Of course, 
pro-democratic slogans arc no guarantee of pro- 
democratic actions; yet an ideology which ex¬ 
plicitly identifies itself, however nominally, with 
values of law and of individual frccilom and 
dignity may plant seeds which could ultimately 
ripen among the people into demands that the 
regime honour its public professions. 

The question of implicit ideology revolves 
around the relationship between the leader and 
his people. A leader can embody democratic or 
totalitarian values in his personal style. The 
essence of the totalitarian leader is the demand 
for absolute obedience. He regards the members 
of his society as means to an end, and the end 
his own aggrandisement and glorification. The 
dem<x:ratic leader, on the other hand, must 
strive to regard the members of his society as 
ends in themselves. Their compliance with his 
proposals should come, not through fear or 
through faith, but through free and rational 
choice. “The instructed few may not be safe 
leaders,” said Woodrow Wilson, “except in so 
far as they have communicated their instruction 
to the many, except in so far as they have trans¬ 
muted their thought into a common, a popular 
thought... .The dynamics of [democratic] 
leadership lie in persuasion.” Persuasion—not 
manipulation; or, as Maritain puts it, “The 
question is: are the people to be au/a^cned or to 
be used}"^ The emergence of a cult of person¬ 
ality, for example, is an obvious danger sign. 

' Woodrow Wilson, Leaders of Men, pp. 41-2, 59; 
Maritain, Man and the State, p. 142. 


The first rule of democracy is to distrust all 
leaders who begin to believe their own publicity. 

One way in certain instances to redu(Ce the 
chances of personal tyranny is to vest power not 
in an individual but in a party. This may seem 
a frail hope in a century when parties have 
shown themselves as cruel and impbcable—and 
far longer-lived—than individuals. Yet the 
broadly-based party or coalition of parties may 
become a means by which a wide variety of 
people find opportunity for and access to power 
within an ostensibly authoritarian society. The 
example of the Partido Revoluciopcirio Insti- 
tucional in Mexico is instructive. The PRI was 
the party of the Mexican Revolution; for all 
practical purposes, it remains to-day the only 
political party in Mexico. Yet Mexico as a nation 
has gradually acquired free institutions and in¬ 
dividual liberties. These include the liberties of 
political opposition. But the opposition parties 
never get anywhere; somehow the major in¬ 
terests in society have found satisfactory 
representation within the PRI itself. The Con¬ 
gress Party in India seems to be playing a 
comparable role. F'or nations which need 
stability as well as freedom, the .solution of a 
loose and capacious “central” party may offer 
the best hope. To those, like myself, who believe 
a two-party system offers far better guarantees 
of freedom, this solution will not lx: adequate. 
Yet we would all be more than happy if the new 
nations all enjoyed the measure of freedom 
which exists under this system in Mexico or 
India. Every nation has to work out forms of 
freedom consistent with its own culture and 
conditions. 

The ideology of the regime, both explicit and 
implicit, is thus of first importance. The acts 
of the rcfgime, of course, are almost as impor¬ 
tant. “When societies first come to birth,” said 
Montesquieu, “it is the leaders who produce the 
institutions of the republic. Later, it is the insti¬ 
tutions which produce the leaders.” A regime 
genuinely desirous of moving in a democratic 
direction will concentrate on developing appro¬ 
priate institutions. It will increase both the quan¬ 
tity and the quality of education. It will work 
for an equitable distribution of income and 
rising mass living standards. It will demand the 
emancipation of women and children. It will 
encourage a free and honest press. It will train 
public administrators. It will eliminate graft 
and corruption. It will pull men of talent and 
vigour from cvefy class of the population into 
the governing process. It will begin to offset 
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the executive power by building responsible and 
representative governmental institutions, starting 
with ai national legislature. It will work to estab¬ 
lish the supremacy of law and to strengthen the 
mechanisms of political opposition. 

Many of these things, of course, are required 
bv a policy of modernisation, whether the 
leadership is trying to build a democratic or an 
authoritarian regime. That is why, in the end, 
the question of ideology has its special signifi¬ 
cance. For in spite of the determinists, whether 
Weberians or Marxists, the modern high- 
technology society will probably not generate a 
determinate and uniform political structure. It 
will probably assume a variety of political forms 
and support a variety of political institutions. 
Because this is so, it means that a nation will 
retain a certain freedom of choice. That free¬ 
dom is, of course, severely limited by the tradi¬ 
tions of the nation, by its economic and 
strategic situation, and by manifold other cir¬ 
cumstances. Yet a precious margin remains for 
human decision. 

T he future remains indeterminate. Heroic 
leadership can lead towards democracy or 
away from it—depending on what the leader 
does with his pow^r, and what his people per¬ 
mit or encourage him to do. What is plainly 
required is a reconstruction of democratic theory 
to enable us to come to terms with the problem 
of leadership—to enable us to decide which styles 
of leadership demcKrats can use and which they 
must fight. The classical democratic ideology 
nourishes us all; but, maintained in rigid purity, 
it has been an abundant source of trouble. By 
denying positive leadership a role within the 
democratic frame, it has tied the hands of demo¬ 
cratic societies; by discouraging leadership, it has 
encouraged crisis. As Raymond Aron has said 

'“See M. B. Levin, The Alienated Voter, a most 
illuminating study of political alienation in Boston, 
jMassachusetts. 
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of France, “The Republic was so afraid of great 
men that it was forced, from time to time, to 
have recourse to saviours.” And the classical 
ideology has misled people not only about their 
leaders but about themselves. The citizen in a 
democracy simply cannot play the role in which 
the classical philosophy has cast him. In particu¬ 
lar, it has assigned him a power and initiative 
in theory which he cannot achieve in practice; 
and the consequent gap between expectations 
and actualities unquestionably contributes to the 
political frustration and estrangement pervad¬ 
ing modern democracies.’® Political alienation 
becomes another emotion driving the masses to 
saviours. 

Thus the classical ideology generates frustra¬ 
tions which threaten democracy itself. To escape 
this, democratic theory must be revised to accept 
the theoretical insights of Hamilton and 
Emerson, which means to incorporate the prac¬ 
tical experience of all working democracies. An 
adequate democratic theory will recognise that 
democracy is not self-executing; that leadership 
is not the enemy of self-government but the 
means by which it can be made to work; and 
that Casarism has been more often produced by 
the failure of weak government than by the suc¬ 
cess of strong ones. Thurman Arnold once spoke 
of “the absurd idea that dictatorships are the 
result of a long series of small seizures of power 
on the p.trt of a central government.” The exact 
opposite was true: “every dictatorship which we 
know flowed into power like air into a vacuum 
because the central government, in the face of a 
real difficulty, declined to exercise authority.” 
So, too, Plato saw tyranny as the consequence, 
not of responsible authority, but of anarchy. As 
democracy it.sclf develops a realistic conception 
of the indis{xnsiible place of leadership in the 
democratic process—the indispensable role of 
leadership as witness to man’s freedom—it will 
be in a better p}sition to judge the pretensions 
of heroic leaders, and it will probably experience 
far less need for them. 
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A Bicycle Built for Two 


T H P' problem to be faced by a 
Siamese twin,” Arthur would say 
in his lectures, “is not, as is com¬ 
monly supposed, his adherence to his brother, 
but his separateness from him—a point to 
which I return again and again.” Then, after 
Arthur, resting one hand on his and Gino’s 
hip, had given examples of how far apart 
they were: “I think,” he would add to his 
audience (professional men, mostly: doctors, 
sociologists, an advanced canon or two), “I 
think this awareness of our separateness came 
at the very moment when my brother and I 
became aware of our jointure—which is to 
say, our recognition of indefeasible bond was 
simultaneous with that of insuperable apart¬ 
ness.” 

Now, here we have a statement on which 
somebody has spent a lot of effort and which 
sounds not only true, but profoundly true. 
Yet should we not carry it to the window and 
examine it carefully, to see if it is not rubbish.? 
We shall never be the sort of philosopher that 
insists on every word meaning something, 
because our heart is without the sentimental 
and religious sweetness necessary to so pas¬ 
sionate a faith in the promise of mere words. 
But we do ask of true statements, and par¬ 
ticularly of profoundly-true ones, that they be 
not more than about 49 per cent inaccurate— 
and it is with this in mind that we raise the 
following objections to Arthur’s words: 

I. Gino and Arthur realised they were 
joined at the hip when they were three (or, 
at mostf four) years old. Could boys of that 
age have had sufficient intellectual training 
to conclude that their misfortune was neces¬ 
sarily the opposite of what it was? 


2. When Gino and Arthur were three (or, 
at most, four), nobody was talking about “the 
isolation of the individual” and “the break¬ 
down of communication,” etc., etc. Conse¬ 
quently, if each did, in fact, recognise his 
solitariness at that time, he was thinking what 
we arc thinking now, but doing .so nearly 
twenty-five yc.irs before we did. Is this likely? 

3. Gino could .see, feel, and hear as well as 
die next man, but he was never “aware” of 
anything. Even as a grown man, when 
he heard Arthur mention “isolation” he 
associated it with measles, while “breakdown 
of communication” brought to his mind only 
telegraph wires under snow and confusion in 
a post-office. If .so limited as an adult, what 
must he have been when three (or, at most, 
four)? 

If these arguments stand up, it means that 
Arthur repeatedly made a mi.slcading state¬ 
ment about his and Gino’s condition, and that 
he did so because he based his conclusions on 
what was current in the thinking of his 
maturity, instead of on what had been clearly 
apparent even in his infancy. And yet, the 
doctors and sociologists always used to note 
down that part of his lecture as if it were 
gospel, coming, as it did, from one who was 
in a position to knots/. Well, it will be one of 
our aims here to show that whatever position 
Arthur was in, he inclined to fancy himself 
in quite another one. Lucky man I If, for gen¬ 
eral purposes, there is any more-rewarding 
inclination, we shall be grateful to have its 
address. 

Any discomfort in the situation, really, 
arose from Arthur’s being joined to a person 
like Gino. For there is no doubt at all that 
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Gino was not a thinker’s twin. His ruling 
passions—golf and gambling—turned him 
into o man of the world and completely 
stunted his thoughtful side. On a radio pro¬ 
gramme, yes: Gino could recount correctly, 
hole for hole, every leading game of golf since 
1900; but one knows a dozen historians and 
h.'>bcrdashers who can reel off lists like that. 
Arthur, on the other hand, had rather a short 
memory: like most thinkers, he identified 
himself with whatever he happened to be 
thinking at the moment, supposing it to be 
an advance on whatever he may have thought 
before. Other differences between the twins 
were that Gino, like most sportsmen, had a 
good eye, a short temper, and a cheery heart, 
while Arthur was short-sighted and could 
cope with the problem of being joined at the 
hip only by bringing his mind heavily to bear 
on it and acquiring patience by long study 
of the proper literature. Gino, moreover, did 
his best to ignore his tie to Arthur; he tried 
to go through life as if he were exactly the 
same as any other golfer or gambler. Arthur, 
however, quite doted on their tic and made 
it his centre of interest—not in a morbid way, 
not even in a pleased way, but simply as the 
platform from which all his trains pulled out. 
The best way to illustrate the general condi¬ 
tion these differences made is to give 
absurdly exaggerated examples and suppose 
Leopardi attached permanently to W. G. 
Grace, or Jung to P. G. Wodehouse. Now, 
imagine the sharp edges of these bondsmen’s 
characters being rubbed away, yet gently 
cemented, by years of unsparing propinquity, 
and the actual situation of Gino and Arthur 
emerges in rough outline, like bumping ships 
on a radar screen. 

T h E R E is no doubt at all that the more 
liveable characteristics were Gino’s—as 
can be proved simply by pointing to his num¬ 
berless hon. memberships in sporting clubs 
and gaming societies. But this should not 
prejudice us when judging Arthur. If our 
culture is to bed down comfortably, then 
studious patience, painfully developed in 
libraries, must be respected as much as the 
spontaneous warm-heartedness of the club¬ 


house. Intense self-interest (in the scholarly 
sense) must be saluted by as many cannons 
as thoughtless self-forgetfulness, and the 
arts of the brain, however misused, must rate 
as many salaams as games of skill. If anyone 
doubts this argument, let him pause to com¬ 
pare the respective burdens of Gino and 
Arthur. Good-natured Gino must traipse 
willy nilly from one lecture-hall to another 
and let Arthur bore the pants off him with 
dreary variations on the theme of personal 
isolation. He must get used to hearing in¬ 
cessant references to the very nuisance he tries 
hardest to forget; he must attend Lady 
Beaune’s literary “Wcdnc.sdays” and learn to 
go to sleep while Arthur reads with the light 
on. But patient Arthur must follow Gino 
into the bunkers and roughs of the world’s 
golf-courses; he must stand in wet paddocks 
wearing a grey hat, stomach the conversation 
of club-bars, sit patiently at baccarat tables 
.and tolerate the filling-up of the home mantel¬ 
piece with row upon row of silver-plated 
tournament cups. Personally, we cannot feel 
so much as a cigarette paper of difference 
between the respective Crosses listed above, 
and wc believe that if the rest of the world 
could be as just as we are in such matters, 
communication would not keep on breaking 
down. 

Now, since wc arc on the subject of credit, 
and trying to apportion it in a magnanimous 
way, let us pitchfork some in the direction 
of the English people. Let us say that their 
attitude to Gino and Arthur was extraordi¬ 
narily nice and sensible, and goes to show 
that the English way of dealing with what is 
out of the ordinary is in no way as stringent 
and churlish as many people complain it is. 
The twins’ courage was recognised long 
before they came of age: all through their 
law-suit, as minors, to free themselves from 
Gammon’s Circus, public opinion was on 
their side and Mr. Gammon was booed, and 
almost pelted, in the Strand. The ambitious- 
ness of their characters—-their near-Scots 
determination to go far in London—was 
acclaimed immediately as English: indeed, 
they got along so well that they soon reached 
the stage where there was a sort of pause in 
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public enthusiasm—as if responsible heads of 
families were asking each other: “But will 
they be modest, too?” And once Gino and 
Arthur had shown modesty—Gino, by attri¬ 
buting his first big golfing victory to favour¬ 
able winds; Arthur, by adopting in his first 
book a manner so quiet as to be nearly mute— 
they received unfailingly the treatment that 
suited them best—which is to say, people 
shook hands with them, and argued with 
them, and joked, and olTercd to stand the 
next round, etc., etc., precisely as if the two 
were any separate Britons. Indeed, to drive 
home the general niceness of English be¬ 
haviour, let us again exaggerate absurdly and 
instance the decency of the newspapers. It 
was not only the excellent Times photo¬ 
graphers and their maltcr-uf-fact caption 
writers (“Mr. Gino Fawcett, the holder, play¬ 
ing himself out of a tricky position in the 
first round of the Twcesdalc Cup”) that were 
commendable, but akso the papers you find in 
barbers’ .sho|is: these were so self-restrained 
about the brothers as to be in the position, 
once a year or so, to write a short editorial 
eloquently saluting their own silence. This 
may not seem much of a feat to the man in 
the street; but to anyone who has been close 
to the Press and knows that a newspaper 
proprietor’s first ambition is to sell astonish¬ 
ing facts and photographs to the public in 
order to buy bread for the men and women 
on his staff, the decency shown to Gino and 
Arthur must seem so unbusinesslike as to be 
nearly defective in professional loyalty. But 
this is a tricky point that always arises when 
a cultural Prince, forgetting his immediate 
responsibilities, becomes over-sensitive to the 
suffering and deformity of persons who are 
not on his pay roll. 

11 

S o, T A K E it all in all, and here is a very 
happy situation indeed. Two people with 
one serious di.sadvantage have won a difficult 
struggle to fit in and feel a great deal of pride 
(modest pride) at having done so. The Eng¬ 
lish traffic which, instead of squeezing up 
has halted and waved the twins in from their 
curious little secondary road, also feels a great 
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deal of pride (modest pride) at having 
reached a certain stage of civilised behaviour. 
We shall now give individual examples of 
this modest pride; but to save ourselves the 
trouble of writing “modest” each time, we 
ask the reader to do the job for us by exciting 
modest emotions in himself whenever our 
text makes a reference to pride. 

The judge who directed the jury to find 
against Mr. Gammon still recalls with pride 
how careful he was, to leave them no loop¬ 
hole to the contrary—and, of course, the jury¬ 
men will proudly remember forever how 
readily they swung into line. The National 
Health authorities take pride in giving Gino 
and Arthur separate cards for stamping at 
the self-employed rate; the Marylcbone 
Council is as proud to renew Gino’s driving 
licence (Arthur does not drive) as is the Vest¬ 
ments Insurance Company to renew the 
annual cover and allow the 30 per cent, no¬ 
claim premium bonus. The Press lord can say 
to himself proudly at night: “Well, even if 
it has meant giving poor old Joe the sack, my 
restraint has saved tho,se two stout chaps from 
pain;” and the good-hearted rozzer who 
shouts “Good luck, Mr. Fawcett!” as Gino 
speeds down the Dover Road to tlic links at 
Sandwich, feels better and luckier himself, as 
if he had turned over a sixpence when the 
young moon rose. There is pride for the 
brothers’ bank manager, who watches their 
separate balances climb year by year and can 
claim to have guided these two brave and 
famous men ever since they left Mr. 
Gammon. There is the profoundcst sort of 
pride (to which the depth of modesty must 
be proportionate) for Gino’s and Arthur’s 
different sets of friend.s—the sporting ones, 
who tolerantly overlook Gino’s peculiar con¬ 
nection with pedantry, and the intellectual 
ones, who forgive, as purely circumstantial, 
Arthur’s tie-up with a Surrey sort of man. 
Finally, there is pride for the local tax- 
collector, who demands just as much from 
each brother as he docs from ordinary 
brothers—and here lies the key to civilised 
tact and help for the disabled: they must not 
be favoured too much, or they will become 
self-conscious, and then by degrees indignant, 
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and all the good undone. So Arthur and Gino 
arc dunned for bills just like evefyonc else; 
no clyb ever gives Gino one inch of privilege 
in the rules of the game; and the editor who 
has scribbled a note to “My Dear Arthur" 
asking him to review a new book about com¬ 
munication by some Anglican or Zen man, 
will always tell him if the review is too long. 
It is hard to think of any other country that 
could balance help and self-help so neatly— 
and perhaps we may remark here, without 
meaning tp be at all insular or patriotic, that 
had Gino and Arthur grown up in California 
or Manhattan, they would have been .sadly 
retarded by excessive kindness. More and 
more young people in America arc entering 
monasteries nowadays, and it seems that they 
arc doing so precisely to find just that lick of 
roughage which we, in our harsher culture, 
can enjoy without ever resorting to faith or 
celibacy. 

Ill 

I N o and Arthur arc in their late ’thirties 
and a situation of remarkable balance 
has been achievtj. Each is at one witli the 
oddness of the other, and the English are at 
one with the oddness of both: three clumsy 
facts have formed one handsome dream. Nor 
IS it our intention to send the dream-ship to 
the bottom by overloading it with heavy 
sentimentalities —of course, the situation is 
not perfect, of course there are spats and diffi¬ 
culties and moments of bad temper and 
resentment; and there arc times when tact 
breaks down and some one of the three 
parties puts a foot wrong, or over-reaches. 
But such defects arc trifles, for modest pride 
is carrying the threesome along with remark¬ 
able sturdiness and none of them, one would 
think, is going to go too far wrong if only 
for fear of losing face—a motive usually 
attributed to the Japanese. Gino and Arthur 
have not reached the ultimate state of loving 
their fate, nor have the English so scoured 
away their brutishness as not to feel, every 
now and then, that they are crying “Ctao!" 
to a pair of monsters. On this point we shall 
only remark impatiently that if the situation, 
on all sides, were that much better, it would 


be a sign that all three parties were ripe either 
for sanctity or certification. It is sentimental 
enough, as we remarked earlier, to expect 
people always to use the right words; but to 
expect them always to enjoy the right senti¬ 
ments is pedantry of the wettest sort. 

Instead, the proudly-pitched situation con¬ 
tinues through the years, and one can see no 
reason why it should not sec Gino and Arthur 
safely into their grave, complete with 
Olympic medals and a Fellowship of All 
Souls. Unfortunately, one forgets that a well- 
balanced condition is an awful breeder of 
sheer boredom and that even the proudest 
person can become fed up with his own 
modesty. The brothers’ bank manager, for in¬ 
stance, really docs, after so many years, 
become sated with his own happiness at his 
own goodness; the Press lord wearies of his 
magnanimity and even stops running his 
annual announcement of it. Bar-tenders and 
policemen actually do reach the stage of 
hardly noticing the brothers, and the few 
funny stories that have been invented about 
them by catty wits have gone the rounds so 
often that they could not bear repeating even 
at a large banquet. Now, this sort of boredom 
is a consequence of highly-civilised behaviour, 
and it is our personal conviction that people 
who sufTer from it should try their best not 
to turn disruptive and ugly: if sufferance of 
boredom is not the very test of civilisation, 
what is.? So we lay it down that a boring 
banquet is a sign of far greater excellence than 
is an excitable mi-ssionary, and, like any 
savage, we think the latter should be made 
into the former whenever the peace of the 
long, dull days is threatened by agitation. 

In the present case, it is Arthur, unfortu¬ 
nately, who begins to resent the boredom 
most. The disease starts slowly and. like 
hallucinations, is at first dismissed by Arthur 
as silly, extraneous, and dyspeptic. Then it 
starts coming back for more. It informs 
Arthur that his life is dull, partly because he 
has made it orderly and benevolent, and 
partly because people don’t notice him very 
much. Where once, for example, his lecture- 
audiences sat bolt upright, drinking Arthur 
in, they now doodle, and even doze, as if 
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Arthur, even with Gino attached, were just 
another one of the many people who make 
a career out of addressing other people. When 
he speaks on the radio, no letters pour in: 
there is only one, from a kindly old lady who 
has taken twenty years to discover how handi¬ 
capped Arthur is. When this starts happen¬ 
ing, a man knows that society really has 
opened all its doors to him, and, staring 
glumly through the empty frames at the 
drowsy figures beyond, he pines for some 
heavy obstruction that will take hammer and 
nails and a manifesto or two. 

Unfortunately, this appreciation of the 
situation—which is a quite ordinary, common 
one—docs not reach Arthur in the clear and 
meaningful language we have used above. It 
arrives in code, and when Arthur has un¬ 
scrambled it, the intelligence reads very 
differently. “Arc you pursuing life with 
Integrity?” it asks, “and if so, why are you 
not suffering more?” The message implies 
that Arthur is a shirker who, having over¬ 
come a serious handicap, should now be pur¬ 
suing a worse one. But this implication is too 
garbled to be read plainly: Integrity is the 
only whisper that is always easy to catch, and 
Arthur wakes up with it in the morning and 
feels ashamed when the misty London sun 
shines through the window on to all the good 
furniture and silver cups. Somewhere in 
Pimlico, he knows, a young hop-picker is 
putting on a play named Integrity, with a 
black baby and real hop-poles in it, for two 
nights and a matinee. 

B eside Arthur, Gino sleeps on deeply, 
his hairy, muscular arms outside the 
bed-clothes, his barrel-chest rising and falling 
like an efficient buoy. His game is not what 
it used to be, and a bit of a problem is going 
to come up over die application he has made 
to become the resident pro of a Kent club. 
Gino is at an age when he would enjoy the 
security of a regular salary; but how can he 
get the job, with Arthur in tow? So Gino is 
worried, but not too much, because he knows 
how decent English committees arc and how 
ready to fix up some compromise when they 
sec that one is necessary. He also takes for 
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granted that one’s game falls off as the years 
pile up; that there is more fat and double¬ 
whiskies and a bluer red to the nose. 'JThis is 
such a truthful view of life that integrity has 
no place in it. 

But it is Gino who, quite innocently, gets 
Arthur started on the new quick-step. 
Arthur’s worry about the growing empdness 
of things has been piling up for months; all 
he needs to get him going is some sort of 
sign-post, as he has no idea where ter find a 
fuller life. He has b&n reading books which 
contain information on this subject and has 
underlined a good many passages which con¬ 
tain the gist of fullness. But by next morning 
they have all seemed disappointing: sanctity, 
it seems, can ring hollow just as quickly as 
success can. What Arthur needs is a sugges¬ 
tion that will catch his particular imagination: 
integrity and suffering will follow without 
much trouble. 

The moment comes when they are driving 
home from one of Gino’s tournaments. Gino, 
rather smelling of whisky, is enjoying him¬ 
self, as always, with the gear-box of the A.C. 
and playing the whole tournament over, hole 
by hole, out loud. The radio is on. Arthur 
is sitting with the new cup in his lap, bearing 
with the awful music on the radio and giving 
a proper grunt every fifteen seconds as Gino 
rattles on; but of course his brain-box is 
entirely elsewhere, playing backgammon 
with integrity. “I often think,” says Gino 
suddenly, laughing, “that my game owes 
everything to you. An extra body and two 
more legs—the stability’s absolutely terrific, 
you know.” 

Arthur grins as well as grunts, but Gino’s 
words trickle into his body and begin to work 
like fury. His first thought is: Why didn’t I 
think of this myself? In fact, he has thought 
of things like this for very many years: for 
instance, he has known for ages that handi¬ 
caps can be turned into advantages and that 
his wide reading and almost courtly patience 
have been built out of the dreadful limitations 
imposed on him by Nature. But this is the 
first time that a piece of his theory has had 
practical Gino to support it, and it is as if 
what had been a mere thought, rattling about 
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with many others in Arthur’s skull, like bolts 
in a cardboard box, had suddenly been ham* 
mcre4 into an arrow, all ready to be fired at 
the lofty target of Integrity. We, ourselves, of 
course, can think of a dozen targets that arc 
closer to the ground and easier to hit, but 
that is because we lack the parabolic vision 
th^t inspires bowmen of Arthur’s sort. 

That night, after Gino is asleep, Arthur 
starts shooting. He decides, to begin with, 
that thfe lack of integrity in his life is due to 
the fact th^t although he has known the truth, 
he has refused to follow it. He has coasted 
along, taking things the easy way, making 
himself popular, helping society to preen its 
civilised feathers. He has not told the truth 
for fear of being thought boastful—and the 
truth, as he has always known, is that most 
human beings arc a thoroughly ugly and 
deformed lot. They are to be pitied for this, 
not punished, because their deformity is not 
of their making; they were so born into the 
world, completely detached from one another 
and quite without what Gino has called “the 
terrific stability’’ of Siamese twins. The world 
of health is thuc. a world of illusion—and 
Arthur, who should have been the first to 
say so, has instead only helped to magnify 
the illusion. The world of civilised decency, 
too, is nothing but a corrupt nonsense—just a 
long, long lie—and one outstanding example 
comes instantly to Arthur’s mind: the dis¬ 
honest decision against Mr, Gammon. The 
judge who directed it, sketched the lie; the 
jury painted it in; the public applauded the 
finished picture and gave it their varnish. 
Arthur and Gino have always known that 
their victory was dishonourable—and they 
have always thanked the society that gave it 
to them. Indeed, the grosser the lie, the more 
thanks they have given. They have thanked 
the authorities who have pretended that they 
were separate persons. They have thanked the 
friends who pretended not to notice. They 
have reached the stage where they scarcely 
notice themselves. No wonder civilisation 
looks like a whopping white lie; no wonder 
the progressive dramatists are hitting back 
with black babies. 

Arthur sees immediately that he must make 


contact with reality (this is dte way he 
phrases it) without the least delay. He must 
announce; “I am what I am—and you are 
what you arc” without fear of pain or un¬ 
popularity. He must be brave enough to pull 
the house down, and, if it lands on his head, 
this can only bring out the best in him. 

T h e only nuisance here, is his wretched 
attachment to Gino. Men who live for 
the casino and the links detest dismantling 
operations of any kind: in their way, they 
are as daring as any thinker, but they like 
to jump off from a steady position and to 
recognise old faces and places as they race 
out and home again. By now, Gino is used 
to Arthur’s intellectual friends; he has even 
grown to like two or three of them. The 
thought of lecture-halls still makes him groan, 
and yet, he has learnt to like some lecture- 
halls better than others—and even to like 
some lectures better than others. Being tied 
to Arthur has given him even more stability 
than he realises; he has even caught, in a 
curious way, a certain reflected reputation 
from his brainy twin, Arthur knows this and 
realises how enormously difficult it will be 
to carry Gino into paths of deeper integrity. 
Indeed, as he is fond of his brother, he decides 
that rather than hurt him, he had better just 
suffer from boredom and emptiness after all, 
leaving the set-up just as it is. 

This is a kind, generous decision; but 
Arthur soon starts making a hash of it. He 
turns to reading painful books, written by 
damned people who have been born with no 
legs, or only grown to a few feet, or with 
hermaphrodite parts. He has read these books 
before out of a fellow-feeling for other mon¬ 
strosities and interest in the ways they have 
coped with their peculiarities; but now he 
docs so with a feeling—that grows stronger 
all the time-that these creatures were on to 
a good thing, that they had something extra, 
that they knew what integrity was, that their 
deformity was the truest sort of beauty. 

The trouble is that these monstrous pre¬ 
decessors have all reached the same con¬ 
clusions as Arthur. The health of tuber¬ 
culosis, the mobilities of paralysis, the 
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radiance of having no eyes, the harmonies of 
total deafness, the fertility of impotence—all 
these are very old saws by now, and Arthur 
is not going to increase his integrity much by 
sawing them again. Is there, then, no way in 
which he can improve on the earlier 
tragedians? 

Most of the above not only arrives in code, 
but stays in it. Arthur gets nothing but attrac¬ 
tive impulses, which drag him slowly towards 
a solution. This arrives quite miraculously 
and en clair one evening, when he and Gino 
are cleaning their teeth. It states: 

YOWR TRACtDY IS UNIQUE. BEING BOUND TO GINO 
HAS GIVEN YOU SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF INSIGHT 
AND WISDOM. BUT YOU CAN NEVER USE THESE 
ADVANTAGES—BECAUSE YOU ARE BOUND TO GINO. 

This is an extraordinary bit of news, and 
far more exciting than anything Arthur had 
expected. But as he is still resolved not to 
hurt Gino’s feelings—which would also spoil 
the whole tragedy—he cannot go feverishly to 
work and express it all in book form. But he 
docs have one or two close friends to whom 
he is able to unburden privately, and here 
are extracts from a couple of letters he writes 
to them: 

A/y Dear Lady Beaune, 

Alas! I fear I can’t accept your charming 
offer of Folly Cottage for .September—too far 
from Deal, where Gmo is playing in both the 
singles and the mixed foursomes. Or, should I 
say, in strict truth, where I am playing in both 
the singles and the mixed foursomes? Tell me, 
Boncy dear, did any monster ever have so curious 
a destiny? I long to be a fortress of Bohemia, 
but must remain a villa, semi-detached. I am 
beckoned to the solitude of Alps—and must drive 
to Deal I Ah! What your understanding means .., 
etc. 

Dear Renfrew, 

Of course, you arc quite right, but con¬ 
sider my side of the question. Here I have spent 
all my adult life (ever since we got away from 
Gammon, in fact) stressing my utter apartness. 
Now, I find that this was an illusion. I am joined 
to Gino —and in ways that would never occur to 
someone who wasn’t. For instance, if I shot a 
policeman, 7 could not be hanged, because Gino 
would be innocent—could anything be more de¬ 
grading? And the same injustice applies to 
martyrdom—I must always be denied the grid¬ 
iron and the Cross, because nobody in his right 
mind would dream of crucifying the bourgeois 
Gino. In brief, the norm must always cling to 
my side—I cannot be an outsider. To make tmngs 
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worse, 1 can’t make up my mind whedier my 
dilemma is almost umque, or whether desdny 
has chosen me to symbolise the predicament of 
all thinkers. 1 mean, is Gino, to me, what the 
dead weight of public ignorance is to intellectuals 
in gencr^? And, if so, how can we escape? 
Suicide, you answer courageously. But there is 
no suicide for a Siamese twin. If I kill myself, 
I murder my brother—whose only crime is a pre¬ 
ference for golf. . . . 

Renfrew, of course, writes a profoundly 
true letter back, saying that he has often been 
in much the same sort of pickle himself: if 
his reply is a bit off-Iiand, this is oply because 
there is always a little jealousy among 
tragedians. But Arthur, who knows that his 
particular wound is deeper than Renfrew’s 
(which is u/hy there is always a litde jealousy 
among tragedians) has reached the point 
where he must do something to break step 
with normalcy and has decided, as tragedians 
always do, that his closest friends must be 
the first to suffer from it. He writes curdy to 
Lady Beaune, saying that he won’t come to 
her “Wednesdays” any more because he finds 
the atmosphere of her sfiloft “moneyed, insin¬ 
cere, and stifling.” In a book-review, he 
makes a brutally clear reference to poor Ren¬ 
frew’s distressing sexual handicap. Then, 
widening his field, he suggests in an article 
that kindnesses shown by civilised people to 
monstrosities arc just a lie invented by these 
people to hide their own monstrousness. This 
offends even people who are not his friends. 

Gino, of course, knows nothing of the in¬ 
dignation that is provoked by his brother’s 
latest writings: he only knows that instead of 
going to Beaune House on Wednesday, 
Arthur takes him to Wapping, and that 
addicted Chinamen and diseased sailors seem 
to be taking the place of evenings with 
Renfrew. Knowing that Arthur’s bent has 
always been rather towards the morbid, good- 
natured Gino just tags along, drinking a bit 
more whisky and comforting himself with 
the thought that this time to-morrow he will 
be dragging Arthur to the Players’ Annual 
Dinner at Broadstairs. 

B u T, a few mornings later, a letter comes 
for Gino^He reads it and says nothing, 
but his face pales and he twists his big fingers. 
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Arthur, too, has something on his mind, but 
he, like Gino, says nothing. After breakfast, 
very silent, the brothers sit down to their desk. 
Arthur writes letters to a couple of friends, 
keeping them up-to-date with his wound. 
Gino studies his racing paper and places a bet 
or two over the telephone. They rise for 
lunch. Neither speaks his mind. In the after¬ 
noon, Gino finds that none of his horses has 
come in. Pleading a headache, he opens the 
whisky bottle. Soon, Gino’s whisky gives 
Arthur courage, and he confesses to Gino 
that he feels an irresistible impulse to go to 
a circus that evening. 

The brothers have their worst quarrel for 
years. Both have been patrons of the Free 
Captive Animals Association ever since they 
left Mr. Gammon: to many, the mere men¬ 
tion of the name “Fawcett” suggests the 
bcasdiness of the sawdust ring and the whip 
of the unspeakable tamer. How can poor, 
stupid Gino understand that his brother has 
reached the stage where the nastiest thing 
imaginable seems, after all, to be the most 
honourable and most beautiful? What’s more, 
Gino has drunk ualf a bottle of whisky, and 
Arthur, suddenly observing him closely, 
realises that his low-brow twin is in a bad 
way. He asks why—and Gino goes off like a 
geyser. 

He tells Arthur that he is losing his eye. 
His game is falling off. All his bets have 
begun to go wrong. He has been drawing on 
his capital. The letter that came this morning 
said that the job at the Kent club had been 
given to someone else. The letter confirms his 
fears: he is going downhill and can’t stop. 

Arthur is quite astounded. If there is one 
thing he had never imagined, it is that brain¬ 
lessness has its own instabilities and perversi¬ 
ties and cannot be relied on to play the part 
of Plain Jane while better minds are starring 
in grand tragedy. Now, he looks at the face 
beside him and wonders how on earth he 
never noticed the baleful signs of sportsman’s 
puffiness and gamester’s eye. He is dreadfully 
alarmed (how Lady Beaune would laugh!) 
by Gino’s reference to spending capital; he 
asks for more details, but Gino only pours 
himsdf another shot and dries up. Now, 


Arthur’s old patience reappears and he talks 
sensibly and consolingly to Gino. He says that 
at forty, things often seem to be going hope¬ 
lessly wrong. He recites with a show of pride 
all Gino’s recent successes on the links and 
at the tables, and by the time he has finished 
they arc pretty good friends again. Nothing, 
more is said about going to the circus, of 
course, Arthur just puts Gino to bed and, to 
the accompaniment of his drunken wheezing, 
writes a letter to Renfrew: he has written a 
whole page before he remembers that Ren¬ 
frew will never sp>cak to him again. 

Three days later, Arthur is addressing a 
group of Swiss social workers who arc visit¬ 
ing London. Suddenly, his words are inter¬ 
rupted by a loud snore. Gino has fallen asleep. 
He must be woken up, before Arthur can 
go on. Even the Swiss arc embarrassed by 
this. Afterwards, Arthur is not invited to 
Zurich. 

Next day, Gino is playing in a tournament 
at Southampton. Because he has a hangover, 
he fails to turn up on time, disappointing a 
large crowd. Amid loud boos, Gino marches 
into the club-house and starts talking in a 
loud voice. He speaks sarcastically of the 
Secretary, a non-player. Then he impugns 
the Treasurer’s probity, and finally, starts 
boasting about his own feats on the course. 
Arthur is tapped politely on the shoulder and 
asked to take Gino away. 

A week later, much the same thing happens 
all over again. But this time, Gino makes 
matters much worse by exceeding the speed- 
limit all the way home. A constable stops 
him at Barnes. His breath is smelt. He is 
booked. The magistrate says: “You were the 
idol of hundreds of handicapped young 
people. You have betrayed the trust that 
society reposed in you. I shall have to dis¬ 
qualify you for six months.” 

The newspapers, bitter as only betrayed 
newspapers can be, break silence and report 
the whole case, twin bethays trust, they say. 
Photographs are taken, showing Gino and 
Arthur leaving Barnes Magistrates’ Court 
After one glance at them, three clubs, two in 
Lancashire and one in Carmarthenshire, 
strike Gino off their hon. membership rolls. 
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The judge who freed the twins from Mr, 
Gammon sets his lips hard and drops his 
paper on the cat. Renfrew goes about telling 
people that Arthur is the criminal and Gino 
perfectly innocent (he has letters to prove it). 
Lady Beaune tells reporters that she has never 
seen Arthur in her life. Suddenly, London 
is full of disappointed policemen, barking at 
innocent people. 

All this results in dreadful quarrels between 
the brothers. Gino starts shaving sporadically, 
so Arthur must appear on platforms accom¬ 
panied by a hairy oaf. His speaking-appoint¬ 
ments fall off. One night, Gino gets so dru n k 
that Arthur, who is not strong, has to carry 
him home. It is while doing so that Arthur 
secs clearly what his fate is. Far from being 
joined inseparably to the norm, he is having 
to support the sub-norm. When he looks back 
on his earlier conclusions, they seem con¬ 
trived, even dishonest. Tragedy—real tragedy 
—is not a conclusion at all. It is what 
happens. 

The one advantage of this situation is that 
since Gino is no longer an innocent good 
fellow, Arthur need not have regard for his 
feelings and may speak his own mind frankly 
on the subject of corrupted civilisation, var¬ 
nished dishonesty, and so on. Unfortunately, 
they arc both becoming so unpopular that 
Arthur has fewer and fewer opportunities of 
speaking at all. He has talked for years about 
“the breakdown of communication.” Now, 
he realises that this means being unable to 
talk about it. 

At Michaelmas, comes their most terrible 
quarrel. The matter of rent comes up, and 
Gino confesses that he hasn’t a penny in the 
bank. It’s the old story, of course—the small 
losses piling up, the growing worry, the 
sudden attempt to recoup cverything-and- 
morc in one stupendous bet. Neither brother 
has shaved, both arc furious; they glare into 
each other’s faces shouting horrible insults. 
Gino pours out twenty years of hatred for 
Arthur’s diseased, pale-faced, self-centred, 
stinking, intellectual world; Arthur, more 
poised and surgical, caricatures acidly Gino’s 
brainless, muscle-bound, pink-faced partners 
in sport. At this, Gino takes Arthur by the 


throat and shakes him: Arthur’s bud cry is 
quite drowned by Gino’s awful bellowing. 
The door-bell rings at this moment, but: both 
brothers ignore it: Gino is out to murder 
Arthur, and Arthur, alive to strangulation’s 
tragical advantages, is only too ready to die. 
But when the ring is repeated, both brothers 
become irresolute. Gino slackens his grip. 
Arthur fights for breath. Then, without a 
word, they pull their clothes into some sort 
of order, go to the door, open it, and put 
their hairy faces to'the crack. W|io knows? 
Perhaps some golf-club needs a pro? Perhaps 
some body needs a lecture? 

IV 

B ut it is only Mr. Gammon. The 
astonished brothers step back two paces 
—and Mr. Gammon slips inside easily, like 
a tamer into a cage of beasts. His hair, all 
golden when he stood in the witness-box, is 
silver now; but otherwise he is just the same, 
dressed in a grey suit and wearing socks with 
clocks. His face is marked with the old quiet, 
humorous amiability, and yet, it is still the 
firmish face of one who must deal daily with 
midgets, trick-cyclists, elephant-boys, sword- 
swallowers, and conjurers—and as he filters 
across the room, a low, consoling run of 
words issues from his mouth in a musical 
murmur, like a smiling fountain in a little 
court. Finding himself a chair, and standing 
up his polished brief-case with well-groomed 
fingers, Mr. Gammon bubbles on—a shock¬ 
ing intrusion, he knows, but after so long, 
such a pleasure!—oh, how often he has 
wanted to tell them how admiringly he has 
followed their lives—himself, of course, 
neither a golfer nor a thinker, only a sort of 
family man with lots of dependents—hence, 
doubtless, the feeling he has had recently that 
this might just be a time when he could be 
of help in a very small way to two persons 
whom he has always remembered with pro¬ 
found affection (all this without pausing for 
breath). That the world has its ups and 
downs, Mr. Gammon (continuing) does not 
doubt; yet he has nothing to complain of— 
these arc good times, as good as any he can 
remember—and who but a fool would com- 
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plain of good times?—^and yet, he has known 
some to do so, and by no means fools at that, 
as if good times were somehow deplorable or 
dangerous—but never mind! is he not 
digressing, when what he really wants to say 
is houf right they were to strike out on their 
own twenty years ago—ah I would that then 
he had had the better judgment and flexi¬ 
bility which he has since (he hopes) de¬ 
veloped I—oh I what suffering and discord arc 
bred by hard-handedness I—well, well, well, 
those ol<J days are over now, and only the 
lady-acrobats remain a problem that he will 
go to his grave without mastering. Do they 
remember Sylvia and Cynthia?—why no, 
why should they?—really, he must not 
reminisce—he must say why he has intruded 
on his old friends so rudely—and if he may 
do so in a roundabout way, may he say that 
the modern circus is changed amazingly from 
the old-fashioned one they knew? It has a 
cleanliness, a polish, an ease, a stream-lined 
look and way-of-life that would have horrified 
his father but is perfectly in tune with the 
times. And there, alas! is Mr. Gammon’s 
very problem. T le has the advanced, progres¬ 
sive ideas—but where is he to find ladies and 
gentlemen who can practise them? It is not 
enough to set a smart top-hat on a tamer’s 
head and a polished whip in his hand—it is 
the man himself that must exude the elegant, 
accomplished air—and Mr. Gammon, drop¬ 
ping his white fingers, strokes the clocks of 
his socks and draws his second breath. Ahl 
he knows it is useless to ask the brothers if 
they could put him in the way of one or two 
up-to-date recruits—and yet, and yet, they 
are both men of the world, both at the top 
of the tree, each in his own way—oh 1 to put 
it bluntly, which one must do eventually, 
what would Mr. Gammon not give to have 
the two of them in his troupe again!—and 
he immediately states how much he would 
give (it is a lot of money) and then, looking 
very serious, says what an immense boon to 
the public the brothers’ return would be. For 
it is not enough, to-day, Mr, Gammon ex¬ 
plains, for people merely to read the works 
of great intellects like Arthur, or even to see 
and hear them on a professional platform— 


what they want is to see, in natural surround¬ 
ings and close up, the very temples of the 
master-mind, the beats of the feeling heart in 
its search for compassion, even the pain on 
the lined forehead when it runs into disaster 
or disgrace: this is a personal age. As for a 
man like Gino, who has made a glorious 
name in a glorious sport, oh 1 could the public 
ask more than to see that skill displayed close- 
up—that mature, ineffable skill of the body 
which the man-in-the-street loves best of all? 

A t T H I s point, Mr. Gammon suddenly 
. stops speaking and stares deep into 
Gino’s eyes as one absorbed in a vision: this is 
an old trick of his, with animals. His trance 
lasts fifteen seconds, and at the end of it, not 
having been scratched to pieces by either 
brother, Mr. Gammon opens his brief-case 
and whips out a glossy folder: it shows a 
large, modern caravan, resembling a comfort¬ 
able little house. This would be their home— 
and now Mr. Gammon starts talking briskly 
again, repeating the salary he mentioned 
before, stressing the long vacations and the 
easy hours—and, by the way, have they a 
debt or two unpaid?—pray, leave that to me 
—complete privacy assured them, of course, 
out of working hours and all refreshments 
on the house (a most tactful way of saying 
that Gino will not want for whisky, nor Mr, 
Gammon for control of the consumption of 
it). Finally, Mr. Gammon .says he simply 
wont pretend that there arc no disadvan¬ 
tages, no embarrassments involved—there are, 
as in every job. The nuisance of this particu¬ 
lar job is due simply to the special temper of 
nowadays, which every circus must take into 
account. He means, he explains, that in 
everyday life, the normal person is beginning 
to feel that he cannot compete with the de¬ 
formed and the abnormal, and must become 
more like them if he is to hold his own in the 
rat-race. Now, says Mr. Gammon (rather 
triumphantly), a circus already has all the 
abnormality and deformity imaginable—and 
thus, its function is to show monstrosity 
struggling to behave normally—the very 
opposite of what is going on outside. To give 
an example: in his father’s day, an unfrocked 
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parson was exhibited naked in a circus 
barrel: but to^ay, the same unfortunate 
would be painstakingly dressed-up in his full 
canonicals and shown conducting a normal 
"service” in a normal "church” as if there 
were nothing odd about him at all—and the 
audience, of course, would become his "con¬ 
gregation.” So, the attraction of Gino and 
Arthur would be, like the parson’s, their 
affectation of ordinariness—the public will see 
them dressed very correctly, talking very cor¬ 
rectly, doing a little punting or putting very 
correctly, and lecturing very correctly—all, 
in fact, as if the two were perfectly ordinary 
people. Personally, Mr. Gammon would pay 
a very big bonus indeed for special acts that 
would drive home this point: for instance, 
Gino and Arthur might invite Mr. and Mrs. 
Clump, the midgets, to cocktails with them, 
and all four would drink and discuss politics 
as if there were nothing the matter with 
them. But never mind 1—this sort of thing 
is just a showman’s dream—just a perfec¬ 
tionist’s fancy (though the bonus is real 
enough)—what matters is that Mr. Gammon 
happens to have a provisional contract with 
him—keep it as long as you like, he insists— 
and only binding for one year—after that, 
who knows.? 

It is Gino, thinking only of the steady 
salary and the whisky, who signs first. But 
Arthur, the great tragedian, is not slow to 
draw his pen. 

V 

A t T H E beginning of this story, we gave 
. credit to all the people who .seemed to 
deserve some—largely because the narrative¬ 
line needed it, but partly because we wanted 
to put ourselves in the clear and not be found 
wanting in the compassion which is so much 
demanded of authors nowadays, if not of 
lorry-drivers or Members of Parliament. 
Now, we should like to end this story in the 
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same mood of generosity, and we can think 
of no better way of doing so than to hand 
out another little dole of credit—diis tiiQe, to 
Mr. Gammon. 

Here is a man who was treated incredibly 
shabbily twenty years ago by two very impor¬ 
tant members of his circus, who ruthlessly 
broke the long-term contract entered into by 
their parents. When Mr. Gammon stood up 
for his rights, both judge and jury swung 
into action against him, while the public 
howled and screamed at him in the streets. 
It would mark most of us for life; but it has 
had no effect on Mr. Gammon at all. Unlike 
the sporting fraternity, the bank manager, 
the Press lord, Lady Beaune, the Barnes 
magistrate, and numerous policemen and 
responsible heads of families, Mr. Gammon 
has never once uttered the word "betrayal,” 
never so much as suggested that his trust 
was repaid with ingratitude. Where the so- 
called civilised world have turned their backs 
in sulky disappintment, Mr. Gammon, for¬ 
giving and forgetting,, has returned to the 
scene when he was most needed, offering the 
only practical solution to a very ugly prob¬ 
lem. And let it not be argued that he himself 
stands to gain by stepping in: to how many 
would we be able to apprtion a dole of 
credit, if we were first to demand a means- 
test? 

Wc are inclined, therefore, to conclude that 
men like Mr. Gammon really understand 
the nature of our times much better than the 
rest of us do and can deal with their more 
awkward manifestations more patiently and 
tolerantly than we can. Let us, then, put aside 
our indignations and prejudices, and give 
him our hand, as Gammon’s Circus moves 
off to the north with Gino and Arthur— 
departing, amusingly enough, on the very 
evening that Integrity, after drawing packed 
houses in Pimlico, opens to a blaze of jewels 
in the West End. 
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The Strangled Cry 


IV. Russia 

H E culminating expression of the literature 
under discussion has come out of Russia 
itself. In Pasternak's Dr. Zhivago we hear again 
the characteristic strangled cry. How could it 
be otherwise when the work could not be pub¬ 
lished in its own country, the manuscript was 
probably in danger, and the book had to be 
smuggled abroad in equivocal circumstances? 

The apparition of this Russian novel of the 
classical tradition, escaping from the Soviet 
Union of the nineteen-fifties, has made an extra¬ 
ordinary impression upon the world. Not that 
this has been an advantage; on the contrary, the 
passions, prejudices, and vulgar propaganda 
which these events have aroused in the West 
have done nothing but harm to the book. They 
have obscured the message which it sought to 
send to us, and confused judgment upon its 
merits. 

For that matter it is none of my business to 
discuss the book’s literary quality: it has been 
over-discussed already. As to that an opinion may 
be quoted rather than asserted. Mr. Edmund 
Wilson, perhaps the most authoritative critic 
now using the English language, has written: 
"Dr. Zhivago will, I believe, come to stand as 
one of the great events in man’s literary and 
moral history.” 

One could hardly put it higher than that! But 
it would be hasty to conclude that Wilson is 
necessarily wrong. Such a book has a hundred 
aspects, with many of which these pages have 
no concern. Indeed, Dr. Zhivago contains rela¬ 
tively little overt criticism cither of rationalism 
in general or Communism in particular. It is a 
positive book; it is an assertion, almost a cele¬ 
bration. “In it,” Wilson writes: “positive values 
—Christianity and love and art—arc presented 
with such overwhelming power that the bar* 


baritics against which they must assert them¬ 
selves seem lacking in long-range importance.” 
The trinity of values is broadly conceived. It is 
not only love, in the sense of the passion of a 
man and woman for each other, but the whole 
skein of personal relations, which is celebrated. 
It is a mysterious, unnamed something, the 
crcativcncss of which is flcetingly revealed in 
art, rather than art itself, which is extolled. And 
it is religion, in the form of the Christianity of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, but yet religion 
as an historical phenomenon, which is wor¬ 
shipped. There is bitter criticism of 20th-century 
values, Communist and Capitalist alike, in all 
this; but it emerges only incidentally, and, so to 
say unavoidably. It emerges because 20th<entury 
thought and feeling have disastrously dis¬ 
regarded the things which Pasternak believed to 
be above all important. It is not his fault if his 
assertion becomes a condemnation. 

I N 0 N E of its aspects Zhivago is a simple love 
story, as straightforward and tragic as Romeo 
and Juliet or Anna Karenina. As in a million 
other such stories, the hero and heroine, Yury 
and Lara, meet, love, are parted, suffer, come 
together again, and arc finally destroyed by 
remorseless fate. What has this sort of thing to 
do with the reaction against a rationalistic view 
of the world? Yury and Lara could have loved 
and lost anywhere, at any time. At the heart of 
the conflict which racks them is a private situa¬ 
tion; it is simply that they are each married to 
other people, whom both of them also love; in 
this respect their tragedy could have happened 
in Bayswater as easily as in Siberia. 

Nevertheless, the love story in Zhivago is, 
from the Russian Government’s—and most other 
governments’—point of view, profoundly sub* 
versive. It is subversive in the sense that Julia’s 
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love of Winston Smith was subversive. Of course 
no one would have worried if Pasternak had just 
told us that some character of his called Yury 
was in love with another character called Lara. 
Such statements arc fully permissible even on 
the standards of the Union of Soviet Writers. 
But Pasternak has done a great deal more than 
that. He has somehow conveyed to us the force 
of their love: he has shown its intolerant power 
in action. And that was not easily to be forgiven 
him, for he has asserted that this relationship is 
in some respects more important than anything 
else: more important perhaps—and here was his 
blasphemy—than “the revolution” itself. This 
part of the book is a hymn to “weeping anarchic 
Aphrodite.” The political, or rather anti¬ 
political, impact of the book will be lost unless 
the force of the love story is recalled. 

At the climax of the book, Lara and Yury 
become acutely threatened by the revolution. In 
a desperate purge before the introduction of the 
N.E.P., the local Communist authorities arc 
rounding up everybody who might be expected 
to be nonconformist, whether in fact they arc 
or not, all people with questionable pasts, ex- 
bourgeois and the like. Lara, because her hus¬ 
band (though he has been a famous Red Com¬ 
missar) has by now been himself purged and is 
on the run, and Yury because he is so far from 
being a Communist, are in particular danger. 
Knowing it is really no good—in order to take 
advantage of their remaining days in their own 
way, in order to use them up “saying good-bye 
to life"—they go to hide in an abandoned, half- 
ruined house in the Siberian countryside. It is 
deep winter. They arc together there with Lara’s 
little girl for less than three weeks. At this point 
two of the book’s main themes, namely the ex¬ 
altation of physical creation by love, and of 
aesthetic creation by, in this case, poetry, come 
together and fuse. Wilson has written that this 
chapter is “like nothing else in the whole of 
fiction.” They feel ecstasy in being together in 
isolation. The fearfully hard manual work they 
have to do to survive in the abandoned house 
in the Siberian winter is sanctiBed. 

In the rush of some task or other their hands 
would meet and join and then they set down 
whatever they were carrying, weak and giddy, 
all thoughts driven from their heads. And the 
moments went by until it was late and, horrified, 
they both remembered that Katya had been left 

• See Manya Harari, Encountek, May, 1959, and 
Edmund Wilson’s reply. Encounter, June, 1959. 


on her own much too long or that the horse was 

unwatered and unfed, ana rushed off, conscience- 

stricken, to make up for lost time and make good 

what they had left undone. * 

(It must be recalled that we are hearing Paster¬ 
nak’s voice muffled and confused by transla¬ 
tion.* For example, Wilson writes that the 
Russian of this last sentence is far richer—“the 
minutes run into hours.” One may sympathise 
with the translators in their almost insuperable 
task but one may also mourn this immense im¬ 
poverishment of language. The impact of the 
work in Russian muSt be of a different order of 
magnitude.) 

And now Yury’s other passion, his passion for 
xsthetic creation, takes possession of him with 
a grip more ferocious even than his passion for 
Lara. He sits alone far into the night writing 
poetry in a way more absorbed than ever before 
or after. In all this ecstasy, desperation, and 
grinding physical work by day, “his greatest 
torment was his impatience for the night, his 
longing so to express his anguish that others 
should weep.” 

The themes intersect. The writer’s instinct to 
communicate so “that others should weep” takes 
priority. There follows ‘a consummate descrip¬ 
tion of the poetic process itself. For an instant, 
in the beleaguered house, the flame of creation 
in both its forms has towered up. We are made 
to feel that such a force must be omnipotent: that 
its action although “no stronger than a flower” 
will indeed “raise the wreckful siege of batter¬ 
ing days.” Then Yury, disturbed by a strange 
sound, looks out of the window: 

He was dazzled by the white flame playing on 
the shadowless, moonlit snow, and could at first 
sec nothing. Then the long, whimpering, deep- 
bcllicd baying sounded again, muffled by the dis¬ 
tance, and he noticed four long shadows, no 
thicker than pencil strokes, on the edge of the 
snow-field just beyond the gully. 

The wolves stood in a row, their heads raised 
and their muzzles pointing towards the house, 
baying at the moon or at its silver reflection on 
the windows. 

All we can say is that those four pencil strokes 
have now been indelibly drawn upon the sheet 
of world literature. The miracle of black ink has 
had its might. In one of the ways that is possible, 
immortality, which, Pasternak writes, is “only 
a stronger word for life,” has asserted itself 
against death and corruption. 

But in the wom-d of things the wolves immedi¬ 
ately close in. In Pasternak’s scrupulously un- 
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extenuating narrative, Yury and Lara are parted, 
separately crushed and degraded, and their dead 
bodies thrown upon the garbage heap. Yury gets 
back to Moscow only to go to seed, “gradually 
losing his knowledge and skill as a doctor and 
a writer,” to die pointlessly of a worn-out heart 
muscle in a broken-down Moscow tram. Lara’s 
fate is worse. After the most subtle agonies that 
Pasternak can devise for her, she is still “a 
casually beautiful woman,” still capable of rising 
to the heights of poetic and emotional imagina¬ 
tion. S*Ke gets back to Moscow in time to attend 
Yury’s funeral. She is invited by Yury’s half- 
brother, who is a high Communist functionary, 
but who has appreciated him, to help edit the 
poems he has left. Then Pasternak makes one 
of his few violent (although still oblique) com¬ 
ments upon the regime. He kills his marvellous 
heroine, exquisite and strong, on whom he has 
lavished his creative powers, in two dreadful, 
icy, off-hand .sentences; 

One day Lara went out and did not come back. 
She must have been arrested in the street, as so 
often happened in those days, and she died or 
vanished somewhere, forgotten as a nameless 
number on a list which later was mislaid, in one 
of the innumerable mixed or women’s concen¬ 
tration camps in the north. 

T his relentless picture of the degradation 
and destruction of Yury and Lara’s kind of 
people by war and revolution raises the issue of 
whether or not the Yurys and Laras were, after 
all, feeble sentimentalists—were, to use the 
inimitable English schoolboy’s expression, “drip¬ 
ping wet.” This indeed is what the Russian 
literary officials reiterate. 

There are, surely, two things to say about that. 
In the first place it is perfectly true that men 
possessed of the highest creative powers arc un¬ 
usually vulnerable. A man simply cannot have 
it both ways: if he possesses the immensely 
heightened sensibilities of a poet, he cannot be 
as hard as nails at the same time. It is quite true 
that Yury was “too soft” to survive intact the 
First World War, the two revolutions, the 
famine, and the three years’ civil war. If he had 
not been he could not possibly have been the in¬ 
carnation of the creative process. No one can 
give birth while clad in armour. 

On the other hand, for us in the West to 
accuse Yury of being “a weakling” is to make 
ourselves ridiculous. Are we pretending that we 
possess the physical toughness to go through a 
tenth of what Yury went through before he 
cracked? After all, hie was a thoroughly efficient 
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doctor who served in the First World War, was 
wounded, took part in local administration 
during the February Revolution, went back to 
his hospital job in Moscow, stuck to it through 
the October Revolution when most of his col¬ 
leagues refused to go on working, survived two 
Moscow winters of famine, had typhus, got his 
family out to Siberia, survived two years in the 
Siberian tayga as the medical officer of the 
Partisans, and walked back to Moscow through 
the starving countryside. Are we then to rise 
sternly from our desks in our centrally-heated 
rooms and accuse him of weakness? 

The really staggering thing is how a Yury can 
have survived as long as he did. And of course 
when we ask that question we are really ask¬ 
ing the question of how Pasternak survived. 
We do not know enough of the facts to be able 
to answer, but we may be sure that his survival 
could not have been accomplished without both 
an immense initial vitality and without extra¬ 
ordinary resilience, skill, and flexibility. Of the 
initial vitality I can, as it happens, bear witness. 

I met Pasternak at a Writers Congress in Paris 
some twenty-five years ago. I knew no more of 
him than that he was a famous Russian poet, 
and I could not really communicate with him 
across the language barrier. But I have never 
forgotten the sense of incomparable aliveness in 
the man. He w.is possessed with immortality in 
his sense of “only a stronger word for life.” Of 
his survival through the darkest times of all in 
the nineteen-thirties little is, 1 think, known. 
There is one anecdote. In one of the very worst 
years an English visitor to Moscow is said to 
have somehow got hold of his telephone number 
and rung him up. Pasternak replied; “Oh, but 
my dear fellow, didn’t you know? I died some 
years ago.” All we can say is that by some extra¬ 
ordinary grace, this most vulnerable and most 
provocative of the creative minds of Russia lived 
on right through it all, into the nineteen-sbeties; 
and just before he died sent us his genius. 

“•pjERSONAL relations for ever and ever,” as 
Jl E. M. Forster extolled them: even personal 
relations raised to the point of passionate love, 
arc far indeed from being Pasternak’s be-all and 
end-all. We saw that at the very climax of his 
passion, it was not for Lara that Yury could 
hardly contain his impatience for the night: it 
was for his desk I One of the things which 
Pasternak’s whole book extols as an ultimate 
value in life is aesthetic creation. This whole 
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aspect of his book is highly relevant to our 
theme. 

Pasternak makes only one or two overt state¬ 
ments on the subject of aesthetics: 

1 have always thought that art is not a cate¬ 
gory, not a realm in which there arc innumerable 
concepts and varied phenomena, but that, on the 
contrary, it is something concentrated, strictly 
limited. It is a principle which comes into every 
work of art, a force applied to it and a truth 
worked out in it. And I have never seen it as a 
form but rather as a hidden, secret part of con¬ 
tent. Alt this is as clear to me as daylight. I feel 
it in every bone of my body, but it’s terribly diffi¬ 
cult to express or to define it. 

A work of art can appeal to us in all sorts of 
ways—by its theme, subject, situations, char¬ 
acters. But above all it appeals to us by the 
rcscncc in it of art. One is much more shaken 
y the presence of art in Crime and Punishment 
than by Raskolnikov’s crime. 

There is no plurality in art. Primitive art, the 
art of Egypt, Greece, our own—it is all, I think, 
one and the same art throughout, an art which 
remains itself through thousands of years. You 
can call it an idea, a statement about life, so all- 
embracing that it can’t be split up into separate 
words; and if there is so much as a particle of it 
in any work which includes other things as well, 
it outweighs all the other ingredients in signifi¬ 
cance and turns out to be the essence, the heart 
and soul of the work. 

Pasternak docs not know, any more than any¬ 
one else does, what this “it” is. But at the crisis 
of the book he comes nearer to giving an insight 
into the process of xsthetic creation than perhaps 
anyone else has succeeded in doing. In a passage 
which has already become famous he describes 
how Yury felt (just before he saw the wolves) 
when he really got going that night in the be¬ 
leaguered house: 

After two or three stanzas and several images 
by which he was himself astonished, his work 
took posse.ssion of him and he ex|)cricnced the 
approach of what is called inspiration. At such 
moments the correlation of the forces controlling 
the artist is, as it were, stood on its head. The 
ascendancy is no longer with the artist or the 
state of mind which he is trying to express, but 
with language, his instrument of expression. 
Language, the home and dwelling of beauty and 
meaning, itself begins to think and speak for man 
and turns wholly into music, not in the sense of 
outward, audible sounds, but by virtue of the 
power and momentum of its inward flow. Then, 
like the current of a mighty river polishing stones 
and turning wheels by its very movement the 
flow of speech creates in passing, by the force of 
its own laws, rhyme and rhythm and countless 
other forms and formations, still more important 
and until now undiscovered, unconsidereid, and 
unnamed. 


At such moments Yury felt that the main part 
of his work was not being done by him but by 
something which was above him and controlling 
him; the thought and poetry of the world as it 
was at that moment and as it would be in the 
future. He was controlled by the next step it was 
to take in the order of its historical development; 
and he felt himself to be only the pretext and the 
pivot setting it in motion. 

It will be seen that the process of inspiration‘’is 
quite unmystically described. There is nothing 
supernatural “above him and controlling him:’’ 
it is “the thought and poetry of the world as it 
was at that moment and as it would be in the 
future.” He was “the next step it was to take in 
the order of its historical development.” Again, 
it is interesting to notice that this passage is not 
only highly dialectical but echoes a specifically 
Marxist concept. Just as Marx said that the 
Hegelian dialectic was standing on its head and 
that he had turned it right side up, so Pasternak 
says that in the most intense moments of crea¬ 
tion, the correlation of forces controlling the 
artist is stood on its head: language, the mere 
instrument of expression, becomes the originating 
force, and makes the poet its instrument. 
Pasternak, steeped in Hegelianism at Marburg 
under Professor Cohen was, whether he liked it 
or not, the co-heir of Marx in this whole way 
of thinking. 

There are not many other passages in the 
book which discuss xsthetic creation. But there 
arc a hundred which exemplify it. The book is 
saturated with nature poetry, and it ends, 
uniquely, in a scries of poems. These arc almost 
inaccessible to us in translation, but we can 
faintly glimpse their indispensability to the text. 
In this specifically xsthetic aspect of the book, 
Pasternak is surely saying the same thing as he 
is saying in his love story. He is saying that if 
you think that either personal relations or 
xsthetic creation are all very well in their way, 
but that just now you haven’t time for such 
frills; that you’re too busy waging the class war, 
or making money, or winning national wars, or 
running an empire, and things of that sort, well 
so be it. Only at the end of the day you will 
make the unpleasant discovery that life is not 
worth living. No one knows why—at any rate 
no one can put it into so many words—but these 
things are aspects of the point and purpose of 
life. Take them away and nothing is left. 

F ox PASTERNAK, physical creation through 
love and aS^thetic creation through art are 
subsumed in the religious conception of the 
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rcsurrecdoa. Scattered through the book, yet an 
integral part of it, are a whole series of passages 
which if they were brought together would give 
us Pasternak's cosmology, or his theology if one 
prefers to call it so. Indeed art, love, and religion 
are for Pasternak barely separable concepts. 
“Art,” he writes, “has two constant, unending 
preoccupations: it is always meditating upon 
death and it is always thereby creating life.” 
Thus the whole book is in many respects an un¬ 
interrupted meditation upon death and resurrec¬ 
tion. Love is the resurrection of the body. Art 
is tlie resiyrection of the spirit. The agonies 
and disasters of his characters, their moments 
of glory and creation, are all, in one of their 
aspects, incidents in a parable of death and 
resurrection. 

This is for Pasternak the central aspect of 
religion. But he describes also a whole religious 
view of history, or as it can equally well be 
called, an historical view of religion. At the very 
beginning of the book Yury’s uncle Kolya, who 
is his main intellectual influence, explains his 
religious position: 

As 1 was saying, one must be true to Christ. 
I'll explain. What you don’t understand is that 
it is possible to be an atheist, it is possible not to 
know if God exists or why he should, and yet 
to believe that man does not live in a state of 
nature but in history, and that history as we 
know it now began with Christ, it was founded 
by Him on the Gospels. Now what is history? 
Its beginning is that of the centuries of systematic 
work devoted to the solution of the enigma of 
death, so that death itself may eventually be 
overcome. That is why ftcople write .symphonies, 
and why they discover mathematical infinity and 
electro-magnetic waves. Now, you can’t advance 
in this direction without a certain upsurge of 
spirit. You can’t make such discoveries without 
spiritual equipment, and for this, everything 
necessary has been given us in the Gospels. What 
is it? Firstly the love of one’s neighbour—the 
supreme form of living energy. Once it fills the 
heart of man it has to overflow and spend itself. 
And secondly, the two concepts which arc the 
main part of the make-up of modern man— 
without them he is inconceivable—the ideas of 
free personality and of life regarded as sacrifice. 
Mind you, ail this is still quite new. 

At the start then, love and art, and for that 
matter science, are tied up in a bundle labelled 
religion. (In this passage it is labelled “The 
Christian Religion,” which will sound rather 
parochial to many an Indian, Chinese, or 
Japanese reader.) Pasternak believed, so far as I 
can see, in a completely unsupernatural religion 
—if that is not a contradiction in terms. The 
atheist, Uncle Kolya says, can be a perfectly 
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good Christian, if he recognises that the Gospels 
made the basic ethical discovery upon which 
everything else hangs. Pasternak's religion, 
while saturated with the poetry, the ritual, die 
forms of communication, of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, which he loved, seems to be at 
bottom, an ethical doctrine, unmystical, un- 
transcendcntal. 

This impression is confirmed by what Uncle 
Kolya goes on to say. Christianity to him is essen¬ 
tially an enlargement, an intensification of man's 
consciousness. He goes so far as to declare that 
before Christianity there was “no history.” This 
seems to be a sort of religious equivalent to 
Engel’s view that everything so far has been 
social pre-history: that human history proper 
will only begin with socialism, when man m.ikes 
his “leap from the kingdom of necessity to the 
kingdom of freedom.” Uncle Kolya says that 
the classical world was all 

blood and beastliness and cruelty and pock¬ 
marked Caligulas untroubled by the suspicion 
that any man who enslaved others is inevitably 
second-rate ... heavy spokeless wheels, eyes sunk 
in fat, bcstialism, double chins, illiterate em¬ 
perors, fish fed on the flesh of learned slaves. 
Beastliness convoluted in a triple knot like guts. 
There were more people in the world than there 
have ever been since, all crammed into the pas¬ 
sages of the (Coliseum and all wretched. 

And then into this tasteless heap of gold and 
marble. He came, light-footed and clothed in 
light, with his marked humanity, his deliberate 
Galilean provincialism, and from that moment 
there were neither gods nor peoples, there was 
only man—man the carjtenter, man the plough¬ 
man, man the shepherd with his flock of sheep 
at sunset whose name docs not sound in the least 
proud f Reference to Gorky’s famous saying, 
“Man whose name has .so proud a -sound.”] but 
who is sung in lullabies and {xirtraycd in picture 
galleries the world over. 

It is marvellous stuff, but is it true? No doubt 
you can interpret the message of the Gospels, as 
Pasternak docs here, simply as humanism: as a 
sort of extreme, mystical, anarchic individualism, 
which is intolerant of all social groups: of nation, 
of class, of anything outside the supreme in¬ 
dividual. (Pasternak makes it clear in other 
passages that this is indeed his meaning.) But 
the Gospels have not always been so interpreted, 
to put it mildly. Again, can this extreme contrast 
between the Christian and pre-Christian world 
really be sustained? Could not some of Uncle 
Kolya’s denunciations of the Roman Imperial 
court apply just as well to tiie courts of, say, the 
Renaissance Popes? It may be replied that after 
Christ there was always an ideal to be betrayed. 
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while before him there was “no suspicion” that 
there was anything wrong with beastliness. But 
that ignores the existence of all the great pre- 
Christian and non-Christian moralists, prophets, 
philosophers, teachers, and artists. Pasternak’s 
strictures on the courts of the Roman emperors 
do not apply very well to the great centuries of 
Athens, to say the least of it I Socrates and 
Sophocles, Pythagoras and Pheidias, Pericles and 
Thucydides and, in Asia, Confucius and 
Buddha, Lao Tze and Asoka, have all clean dis¬ 
appeared from his history of humanity I This is 
surely downright naive? Even if we can agree 
that there has been an advance in ethical stan¬ 
dards over the last two millennia, it must surely 
be attributed not only to Christianity, but to each 
of the higher religions, and for that matter to 
all the major philosophers, teachers, and exem¬ 
plars of mankind. And when we have admitted 
that, have we not come pretty near saying that 
there has licen, over the millennia, an all-round 
process of development, of which the creation of 
higher ethical st.indards is a part and an ex¬ 
pression? C-an it be denied, for instance, that 
the abolition of, say, chattel slavery, accompany¬ 
ing and made possible by the rise in productive 
technique, has been a part of that development? 
And when we have .said that, are we not back 
quite close to that view of universal history 
which Pasternak so dislikes? 

Pasternak’s religion must be judged, ofcour.se, 
not by this or that example, but from the book 
as a whole, since the book is in one way an 
enormous parable. It may be too soon to attempt 
that. But I have the impression that in spite of 
all his peculiarities and historical naiveties, wc 
have here a religious statement much richer than 
other such contemporary attempts. It is a state¬ 
ment full of all the Byzantine mysticism of the 
Greek Church, yet it appears to be in essence 
simply a particular view of universal history: a 
view independent of supcrnaturalism or of 
authoritarian revelation. It is therefore in no 
ultimate conflict with inductive reason. Paster¬ 
nak is simply putting up a great warning sign 
to contemporary reason that there arc still whole 
vast areas of human life—the essential areas at 
that—which cannot be fruitfully approached by 
any rationalism which is not much more humble 
and cautious, and so, much more truly scientific, 
than heretofore. But Pasternak docs not specifi¬ 
cally assert that these areas of consciousness can 
never be approached empirically and rationally. 
And unless and until a writer does that he has 
not joined the retreat from reason. 


W HAT does all this come to politically? 

The priority of the love of human 
beings for each other, of aesthetic creation, and 
of religious meditation are each asserfed, as 
Wilson says, with immense power. In a sense 
this triple assertion is Pasternak’s political pro¬ 
gramme. For good or ill, however (but no doubt 
inevitably), he has by no means left it at that. 
Tile book has a whole specifically politicalf or, 
if you will, anti-political aspect, and it is this 
aspect about which there has been all the trouble. 
What the Soviet authorities could not stand, I 
suspect, was that J*astcrnak’s attitude to them 
(although not to the revolution) is simply con¬ 
temptuous. Is this contempt justified? 

For the revolution itself, even in its second 
Communist aspect, Pasternak has comprehen¬ 
sion, although not acceptance. He makes Pasha 
—Lara’s husband—at the very climax of the 
book, when Pasha comes in flight to the be¬ 
leaguered house, a few hours after Yury and 
Lara have been parted, and a few hours before 
Pasha shoots himself to evade his Chekist pur¬ 
suers—he makes Pasha attack Yury for his re¬ 
actionary attitudes. He explains how Lara, who 
in youth had been seduced by a rich lawyer, was 
for him the symbol of everything that was being 
outraged, trampled upon, degraded by capital¬ 
ism—“you could indict the century in her name, 
out of her mouth. It was no trifling matter, you 
must agree.’’ Yury replies: “How well you speak 
of her. I too saw her in those days, just as you 
have described her... I still remember her....’’ 

Pasha: “You saw and you remembered? And 
what did you do about it?” It is the fierce Com¬ 
munist accusation against the monumental com¬ 
placency of the world: against the feebleness, as 
it seems to them, of all the Yurys who deplore 
and do nothing. 

At the time Yury merely answers: “That’s 
another story altogether.” 

But Pasternak’s answer in the book as a whole 
is, I suppose, Simone Weil’s answer to the same 
question: “It is better to fail than to succeed in 
doing harm.” Pasha and the Bolsheviks were 
splendidly virile, effective, robust, compared to 
the rest of us. But “life is not as simple as to 
cross a field.” (A Russian proverb quoted by 
Pasternak in one of his poems.) A little less 
vigour, and a little more insight might have got 
them further in the end; on the whole they have 
probably done a little worse, even, than our appar¬ 
ently so ineffective and muddled democracies. 

But Pasha rushes on to give a magnificent 
speech on whaf the revolution has meant to him: 
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Yes. Well. So you see, the whole of this nine¬ 
teenth century—-its revolutions in Paris, its genet' 
ations of Russian emigrants starting with Herzen, 
its jssassinations of Tsars, some only plotted, 
others carried out, the whole of the workers' 
movements of the world, the whole of Marxism 
in the parliaments and universities of Europe, the 
whole of this new system of ideas with its 
novelty, the swiftness of its conclusions, its irony, 
and its pitiless remedies invented in the name pity 
*-all of this was absorbed into Lenin, to be ex¬ 
pressed and personified by him and to fall upon 
the old world as retribution for its deeds. 

And side by side with him there arose before 
the eyes of the world the immeasurably vast 
figure of Russia, bursting into flames like a light 
of redemption for all the sorrow and mis¬ 
fortunes of mankind. But why do I tell you all 
this ? To you it must be so much empty noise.... 

(Incidentally the last sentence hits off perfectly 
the Communist’s maddening as.sumption that no 
one but he has the faintest clue to what every¬ 
thing is about. Yury-Pasternak, who has thought 
about all this, up, down, and sideways, a thou¬ 
sand times, is told that it must be so much empty 
noise to him.) Nevertheless the passage as a 
whole shows a commanding realisation of the 
grandeur of the Russian event. After this, and 
after several other important passages in the 
book (for instance, Yury’s thrilled reaction to the 
first Bolshevik proclamations on the seizure of 
power: “...what splendid surgery! You take a 
knife and you cut out all the old stinking 

sores_’’) it is merely .silly to say that Pasternak 

never understood the revolution. The whole 
gravity of his offence to his government is that 
he understood it and has rejected it. 

That rejection is, however, in many respects 
a measured one. It seems to have been widely 
overlooked that Lara is made on balance to 
accept the revolution, while Yury on balance 
rejects it. Lara says that she accepts the revolu¬ 
tion because she saw much more poverty in her 
youth than he did: 

I mustn’t let myself lie influenced by your way 
of looking at things. You and I don’t really think 
alike. There is something intangible, marginal, 
we both understand and feel in the .same way. 
But on the wide issues, in our philosophy of life, 
it’s better for us to stay on different sides. 

There is subdety in this recognition that what 
matters between two people politically is usually 
not which side they ceme down on, which with 
intelligent people mu.st be a question of balance, 
of “on the whole.’’ What really matters is the 
way in which they champion this or that political 
cause, attitude, or party. Any politically experi¬ 
enced person knows that he will know people 
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with whom he has much in common on the 
other side, and people with whom he has not 
much in common on his own side. But that does 
not mean that he will not work wholeheartedly 
with all the people on his own side or that he 
will not work wholeheartedly against aU the 
people on the other side. For this is the way in 
which politics must be conducted, the only way 
in which, out of their dialectic, a workable 
system of governing a country can emerge. 

Perhaps it was not only the fact that Yury- 
Pasternak comes down against the revolution 
which proved so galling to the Soviet authorities 
when they received the manuscript of Zhivago. 
It may have been even more the way in which 
the rejection was put. In the course of the above 
conversation between Yury and Lara, which 
takes place when they first meet again in Siberia 
after several years of separation, Lara notices his 
changing attitude. He replies that, yes, he has 
changed: in all this time something definite 
should have been achieved. “Why haven’t the 
Communists done better? It’s becau.se they 
haven’t any real capacities, they arc ungifted.’’ 
Probably they minded that comment a good 
deal more than if they had been vulgarly and 
foolishly denounced as robbers and murderers. 
After all, in war, revolution and civil war, we 
arc all robbers and murderers; such terms lose 
their meaning. But it is depressing to be shown 
to be ungifted robbers and murderers. For then 
it is all for nothing. 

T h e Communists, of course, have a compre¬ 
hensive answer to all this. For them Paster¬ 
nak’s, or anyone clsc’s, “rejection of the revolu¬ 
tion,” when it is not simply a disguised way of 
fighting for the counter-revolution—that they 
understand—is simply irrelevant and ridiculous. 
They see the revolution as an absolute historical 
necessity. The sufferings it inflicted on the Rus¬ 
sian people, the damage it did to Russian 
civilisation, are simply the price that had to be 
paid for survival into a new epoch of human 
development. In so far as there is any point in 
blaming anyone for performing their inevitable 
historical role in such events, the entire blame 
for all the suffering and social damage lies on 
those who resisted the revolution or failed 
wholeheartedly to support it. Pasternak, in their 
scheme of things, is just a sentimentalist, 
whining about the necessities of the historical 
epoch into which he was born. 

History, however, has shown that this is an 
insufficient answer. A revolution was no doubt 
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indispensable in Russia. But the full Communist 
theory of class-war-to-a-finish, as the sole reality 
of social life, has proved to have been a mono¬ 
mania. Pasternak is doing an immense service 
to the Russians of the mid-20th century by re¬ 
asserting the truth, that men and women are not 
only workers, peasants, intellectuals, capitalists, 
or aristocrats, but also men and women. Is not 
this becoming “the truth”—becoming, that is to 
say, the relevant, needed, appropriate approach 
—for Russia also—with every year that passes? 
While any claim that Russia is, on balance, more 
classless than the West can hardly be sustained, 
yet what can be said of Russia is that there, as 
in the West, the general merging and melting 
of classes is taking place. Therefore the Com¬ 
munist theory of total class conflict will become 
less and less relevant. The Russians will inevit¬ 
ably wake up to find that what matters to them 
are, precisely, Pasternak’s “values:” that their 
happiness or misery is being determined by their 
personal relations, their asthctic powers, and 
their religious capacity, rather than by their 
class relations. 

There is something else in the book to which 
the Soviet authorities were bound to object in¬ 
tensely. And that is, not its anti-Communism, 
but the contempt for politics of any kind which 
Pasternak sometimes, though not always, ex¬ 
presses. It is true that in some passages there is a 
recognition of the practical achievements of the 
revolution: but even in them there is a total 
dismissal of the philosophy on which it is 
founded. For example, Sima, a religious friend 
of Lara’s, is made to say: 

In everything to do with the care of the 
workers, the protection of the mother, the 
struggle against the {X>wcr of money, our revolu¬ 
tionary era is a wonderful era of new, lasting, 
permanent achievements. But as to its interpreta¬ 
tion of life and the philosophy of happiness which 
it prc.Tches—it’s simply impo.ssiblc to believe that 
it is meant to be taken seriously, it's such a 
comical remnant of the past. 

Moreover, more often than not even this tribute 
to the practical aims and achievements of the 
revolution is left out. Yury attacks Marxism to 
an endlessly kind and good Communist, who 
goes to infinite trouble to help him: 

Marxism a science? Well, it’s taking a risk to 
say the least, to argue about that with a man one 
hardly knows, but all the same Marxism is not 
sufficiently master of itself to be a science. Science 
is more balanced. You talk about Marxism and 
objectivity. I don’t know of any teaching more 
self-centred and further from the facts than 


Marxism. Ordinarily, people are anxious to test 
their theories in practice, to learn from experi¬ 
ence, but those who wield power are so anxious 
to establish the myth of their own infallibility 
that they turn their back on truth as squarely as 
they can. Politics mean nothing to me. 1 don’t 
like people who arc indifferent to the truth. 

There arc two objections to this. First, although 
the criticism of the rigidity of the Communists 
is fully justified, yet it is a non sequitur to say 
that this proves that Marxism is not a science. 
You might as well say that Einstein’s demon¬ 
strations that physical theory up till then had 
been false, in the sense that it did npt cover all 
the facts, proved that physics was not science. 
Marxism is an attempt at a social science. It is a 
very early attempt, and in the hundred years 
which it has now existed it has already been 
shown that it cannot cover some very important 
social facts. But the trouble is that no one has 
come along and given us a comprehensive hypo¬ 
thesis which can cover all the social facts, and 
until someone has done that we had better be 
very careful about calling Marxism unscientific. 
So it may be, but it is not nearly so unscientific 
as an incoherent jumble of social prejudices with¬ 
out any guiding hypothesis of any kind; and that 
is only loo often the only possession of the critics 
of Marxism. 

Second, if politics really mean nothing to 
Yury-Pasternak, then it is a pity that he writes 
about them at all! And this is an issue which 
Pasternak never faces. He never faces the fact 
that “anti-politicism” is simply the politics of 
social despair. Again and again he writes as if 
decent, .sensitive, cultivated men and women 
should have nothing to do with this dirty busi¬ 
ness. With respect, this is a vulgar attitude. We 
arc familiar with it all over the world. It is as 
if the crew of a ship in a storm suddenly 
remarked that navigation and seamanship gen¬ 
erally were a very boring, wet, cold, and dis¬ 
agreeable business, which should be given up 
immediately. Ships, however, do not sail them¬ 
selves, and the sole effect of the crew going on 
strike is to hand her over to the first gang of 
toughs who come along. They will sail her all 
right: but they will sail her entirely in their own 
interests. The crew will soon be working again, 
but not for themselves. 

Even the well-known speech of Yury on “the 
re-shaping of life” seems to me open to this 
criticism: 

When I hear people speak of re-shaping life it 
makes me loseitmy scIf<oatroI and 1 foil into 
despair. 
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Re^aping lif^i Pwple who can say that have 
never understood a tmng about lifor-they have 
never felt its breath, its heart—however much 
they •have seen or dotw. They look on it as a 
lump of raw material which needs to be processed 
by tnem, to be ennobled by their touch. But life 
is never a material, a substance to be moulded. 
If you want to know, life is the principle of self¬ 
renewal, it is constantly renewing and re-making 
and changing and transhguring itself, it is in¬ 
finitely beyond your or my theories about it. 

Well, admittedly the G>mmunist attempt at 
there-shaping of life has proved extremely crude. 
But life—social life—does not just go on auto¬ 
matically “renewing and re-making and chang¬ 
ing and transfiguring itself.” Someone or other, 
representing some social, economic, or political 
interest, is constantly rc-shaping it whether we 
like it or not. If we do not attempt to do the job 
consciously then it will be done uncon.sciously, 
and totally without regard for us. It is the glory, 
as well as the guilt, of the Communists th-at 
they attempted to re-shape social life consciously. 
They did it so badly that the results have been 
worse instead of better, on the whole, than the 
results of our Western semi-conscious, piecemeal, 
empirical efforts. But that docs not alter the fact 
that the supreme challenge to the human race 
to-day is precisely to achieve a far higher degree 
of consciousness in the inevitable process of the 
continual rc-shaping of social life. 

At the very end of the book Lara is made to 
say the same thing, in the midst of her exquisite 
lament over Yury’s bier. 

The riddle of life, the riddle of death, the 
beauty of genius, the beauty of loving—that, yes, 
that we understood. As for such petty trifles as re¬ 
shaping the world—these things, no thank you, 
they arc not for us. 

This is exceedingly arrogant I To achieve a toler¬ 
able social system which will allow geniu.scs such 
as “Yury-Pasternak-Lara” to live, love, and 
create is not a petty trifle. The work may be 
too rough for them, but they really need not 
scoff at the honest journeymen who attempt it. 

It will be seen that on this issue of “anti- 
politicism" which I understood was, unofficially 
at least, the Soviet authorities’ greatest objection 
to the book, my opinion is that those authorities 
were right and Pasternak wrong. Moreover, the 
concern of the Russian authorities on this issue 
is understandable. “Anti-politicism” is an old 
Russian disease, to which the intelligentsia have 
always been prone. Dostoevsky is its other 
spokesman of genius. It is the strangled cry of 
the Russian people, when their government 
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seems to them too hopelessly evil to have any* 
thing to do with. It is the inevitable result of the 
lack, alike under the Tsars and the Communists, 
of institutions by means of which the people, or 
even the politically conscious section of the 
people, can influence their government. It is the 
result of the gulf which has always stretched in 
Ru$.sia between the Government and the 
governed. It is understandable that the Soviet 
authorities should have been dismayed when the 
first spontaneous, enormously powerful, work 
which came to them after the relaxation of the 
censorship turned out to be supercharged with 
this tendency. 

It should be needless to say that this is no justi¬ 
fication for the Soviet authorities’ suppression of 
the book. On the contrary, it is pitiable that this 
vast, apparently omnipotent government, mono¬ 
polising the means of expression, has cowered 
back in terror before one man with a pen. Of 
course they ought to have published Zhivago 
.and then stood up for themselves against it like 
men. For against what they perhaps most fear in 
it, namely Pasternak’s “anti-politicism,” they 
have a convincing answer. Moreover, it is an 
answer which would allosv them to by-pass all 
Pasternak’s other accusations. Even if they were 
driven to admit them all, they would .still be a 
thousand times right to contend that, however 
bad they were and are, the more, not the less 
urgent it is that the Russian people should par¬ 
ticipate in political life. It was I.a:nin himself 
who said that the object of the revolution was to 
enable every cook to take part in the government 
of Russia. Why on earth haven’t the Soviet 
authorities the guts to publish Zhivago and to 
answer it with arguments from their own 
classics, instead of making the pitiful pretence 
that the book would “interest no one in Russia?” 
No doubt the true reason for the members of the 
Russian literary establishment behaving like 
poltroons before the phenomenon of Zhivago, is 
that to Pasternak’s other accusations they have 
no reply. Or rather they have a reply, and one 
which has much practical force; but it has im¬ 
plications so humiliating to themselves as to be 
unu.sablc. In the face of the book’s description 
of the dreadful con.scqucnces for, above all, the 
ordinary Russian people, of fighting out the class 
war to a finish, they can say nothing—except that 
all that is over and done with now. It is not an 
elevated plea, but it is a familiar one: 

"Thou hast committed .. 

"Fornication? But that was in another country: 
And besides, the wench is dead." 
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It was not in another country, but it was a good 
many years ago now. Some of it was forty years, 
some of it twenty years, ago. Did it kill “the 
wench?” If by the wench we understand the 
Russian people, then of course it did not kill 
them. This massive and marvellous race sur¬ 
vived, and will survive, as one of the very great 
peoples of the earth. But if we mean by “the 
wench" the poetry and genius—the Yury-Lara 
element—in the Russian people, then we must 
answer that we do not yet know whether that 
has been killed or no. For a time it seemed that 
it had liecn. And if now, and as by a miracle, 
the moral and jesthetic genius of Russia seems to 
have been resurrected, that is partly because of 
the heroic survival of Boris Pasternak until he 
had written his book. 

V. Quarrelling with History 

HERE they arc, the colossi, the giant 
powers. They seem almost omnipotent and 
yet, because they suppose themselves to be anti¬ 
thetical, they are almost powerless, stalemated in 
a balance of mutual terror. 

There is something moving about these two 
huge communities, each so unfitted to rule the 
world, which yet each feel that they must How 
will it end? It might end any day, of course, in 
a full-scale thermo-nuclear exchange—1,500 
missiles in the megaton range each way, and that 
would be that. But on the whole, “the nuclear 
ending” seems decreasingly probable. At any 
rate it is necessary to assume that it is im¬ 
probable, or all speculation—and everything else 
for that matter—becomes futile. 

There is something extraordinary about the 
contemporary British relationship to America 
and to Russia respectively. On the level of daily 
life we know America a thousand times the 
better. Without barrier of language, with a hun¬ 
dred interlacing tics between our economies; 
with large-scale, long-continued migration from 
Britain to America; with frequent and free inter¬ 
marriage; with political systems which arc differ¬ 
ent enough to be mutually interesting, but 
which, when compared to a party dictatorship, 
are fundamentally similar, we are not quite 
foreign countries to each other. True, our very 
nearness produces intense friction: the degree of 
mutual irritation frequently rises to remarkable 
heights. British jealousy, American hubris, the 
memory of past wars, a thousand things, makes 
this a relationship as restless as it is close. 


But close the relationship is, whether we like 
it or not. You may measure its closeness by a 
simple contemporary test. No one in Britain, 
not even the most anti-American Britons—especi¬ 
ally them, for otherwise they would not care to 
indulge their feelings so freely—is frightened of 
America. And that is a remarkable thing. For 
after all, the American Strategic Air Force could 
render the British Isles totally unhabitable any 
afternoon, with only a chance of relatively minor 
retaliation on the United States; and it is a new 
thing for the British to live completely* within 
the power of a foreign government. But the fact 
is that none of us gives the matter a thought! 
We quite simply know that the Americans will 
not do it. They are not quite a foreign govern¬ 
ment to us, at least in this crucial respect. There 
is no way of proving that we are right. But the 
mere fact that we really arc not frightened of 
them probably means that we are right. For if 
you arc genuinely unfrightened of someone, you 
can usually get along with him in one way or 
another. 

Compared to all this, Russia is for us still in 
many ways a terra incognita. Her language is too 
difficult, her national traditions too strange, the 
intercourse between us too slight, her political 
system and her conduct too alarming for, one 
would have thought, there to be any comparison 
in the intimacy of our relationship. And yet there 
is one factor to be put upon the other side. Many 
people may say that it is too slender even to 
mention in the same breath with the solid ties 
which unite us with America; but this may be 
a hasty judgment. This counterbalancing factor is 
simply the works of the great Russian novelists. 
Every educated Briton has read Tolstoy, Dostoev¬ 
sky, Turgenev, Chekhov, and now Pasternak. 
By means of the genius of these “master story¬ 
tellers, master moralists” (Edmund Wilson) we 
know what the Russians arc like; we actually 
know them better in many respects than we know 
even our personal friends in America. The Rus¬ 
sians have found interpreters more eloquent than 
any the world has known. Thus there is a respect 
in which we in Britain are undeniably closer to 
the Russians than to the Americans, for we sec 
in the classic Russian literary tradition a flower¬ 
ing of the culture of all Europe. 

It may be objected that this tradition no longer 
corresponds to any living reality in present-day 
Russia. Was not Pasternak, in particular, writ¬ 
ing of an extinct race, battered to death by the 
terrible forty years since the revolution? Paster- 
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oak’s own view on diis desperate question 
appears to be undecided. On the one hand, be 
ends his novel with the agonising fable of 
yury ’2 and Lara’s abandoned child, Tanya. He 
decides, both through this fable, and in so 
many words, that everything has been coarsened 
and debased. 

After Yury and Lara have been parted, Lara 
bears a child to him while she is wandering with 
her protector and ex-seducer in the Far Eastern 
emigration. During these wanderings, the child, 
Tanya,‘gets abandoned and is brought up by 
some Siberian peasants. After a ghastly episode 
of robbery and murder, she has to fly from the 
house and become one of the child vagrants 
who roamed Russia in those years. However she 
is from time to time put into “homes,” given a 
little elementary education and, during the 
Second World War, turns up as a regimental 
laundress. Here two of Yury’s old friends, and 
his mysterious half-brother, Yevgraf, now a 
Soviet general, both hear her story and recognise 
who she is. She is a nice, tough, simple sort of 
girl: she has become the sort of girl she has had 
to become to survive such a childhood. After 
hearing her story, one of Yury’s surviving 
friends comments: 

This has happe: cd several times in the course 
of history. A thing which has been conceived in 
a lofty, ideal manner becomes coarse and material. 
Thus Rome came out of Greece and the Russian 
Revolution came out of the Russian enlighten¬ 
ment. Take that line of Blok’s, "We, the children 
of Russia's terrible years:" you can see the differ¬ 
ence of period at once. In his time, when he said 
it, he meant it figuratively, metaphorically. The 
children were not children, but the sons, the heirs 
of the intelligentsia, and the terrors were not ter¬ 
rible, but apocalyptic; that's quite different. Now 
the figurative has become literal, children are 
children and the terrors are terrible. There you 
have the difference. 

This is Pasternak at his most remorselessly 
realistic. If you break society to pieces, so that, 
in particular, half the next generation are 
dragged up without homes or parents, the price 
is an immense debasement. The child of the 
marvellous Yury and Lara is merely poor Tanya. 
But this is not Pasternak's last word. “Five or 
ten years later,” the surviving friends are reading 
one of Yury’s books: 

Although the enlightenment and liberation 
which had been expated to come after the war 
had not come with victory, a presage of freedom 
was in the air throughout these post-war years, 
and it was their only historical meaning. 

To the two ageing friends ntting by the win- 
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dow it seemed that this freedom of the spuit wM 
there, that on that evening the future iuo beemne 
almost tangible In the meets below, and that they 
had themselves entered that future and would, 
from now on, be part of it. 

Pasternak is no doubt identifying himself par¬ 
ticularly closely with Yury in these passages. He 
is really writing about his own survival and the 
survival of his book. He is thinking about the 
possibility of it reaching the Russian people. He 
wonders, no doubt, whether it will be suppressed 
by the government, but more anxiously still he 
wonders whether the forty terrible years may 
have rendered the Russians unable to hear such 
a message as his. But he was hopeful, I think, 
on both counts. 

Nor does it seem that his hopes need be unjusti¬ 
fied. On the first and simpler issue of whether 
the Russian Government will in fact be able to 
keep Zhivago from the Russian people, the 
evidence seems encouraging. Informed observers 
who have recently been in Russia report that in 
the circles of the now rapidly growing educated 
cla.sses in Russia, “everyone” is talking of the 
book. Moreover, “everyone” is claiming to have 
read it, or parts of it. For it is in clandestine 
circulation, in whole or in part, by means of an 
ingenious method which it is more discreet to 
refrain from mentioning. It is “the done thing” 
to have read, or at least to claim to have read, 
it, and that is surely extremely significant. 

Nor do the risks and penalties seem to be par¬ 
ticularly grave. Khrushchev’s Russia is evidently 
a genuinely different place from Stalin’s. No 
doubt Stalin’s degree of totalitarianism could 
have effectively suppressed the book and would 
probably have physically destroyed Pasternak 
for writing it and for publishing it abroad. 
There is no denying the terrible efficacy of sup¬ 
pression and persecution pushed through to 
their logical conclusion. But once, for any 
reason, suppression and persecution are modified 
and moderated: once a limit is set to them, they 
become ineffective. Then they may actually 
become self-defeating by awaking an irresistible 
appetite for the forbidden fruit. 

But is there still in existence a Russian public 
which can understand and appreciate Zhivago} 
The evidence of an intense interest in a for¬ 
bidden book is in itself inconclusive. It may be 
argued that if the Russian Government had had 
the nerve to publish a legal edition of Zhivago, 
the book would have proved to be too far from 
anything which the present generation of 
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Russians had ever heard of to make any impact. 
A generation of "Tanyas” could not be expected 
to make much of Yury and Lara, even if they 
were their own mothers and fathers. And indeed 
so well-informed a Sovietologist as Mr. Wolf¬ 
gang Leonard, himself a graduate of the Lenin 
School, takes the view that Zhivago is too far 
from anything which the young Communist 
students in the advanced party academics have 
ever heard of for them to be able to make head 
or tail of it. Again Mr. Isaac Dcutscher has 
called Pasternak “a voice from the dead.” For 
the more highly<onditioncd members of the 
present Russian generation this may be so, but 
will it prove so for cither the earlier or the 
coming generation? A voice from the dead may 
speak with tongues to the new-born. Rex quon¬ 
dam. Rex futurus. Moreover the opinions of such 
highly-trained cx-Communists as Mr. Leonard 
and Mr. Dcutscher do not prove that there is not 
deep appreciation of Zhivago even amongst the 
present generation of Russians. After all the 
graduates of the party schools are a very small 
proportion of the educated classes in present- 
day Russia. The rest of these classes have no 
doubt been fairly severely conditioned: but not to 
the same extent. It seems possible to believe that 
Edmund Wilson was right when he ended his 
review of Zhivago with these words: 

As for his [Pasternak's] enemies in liis father¬ 
land I predict that the children, over their vodka 
and tea, will be t.)Iking about the relations 
between Larissa Fyodorovich (Lara) and Pasha 
and Yury Andrcycvich, as their parents, as I don’t 
doubt they themselves, have talked about Tatiana 
and Lensky and Eugene Onegin, and Natasha 
and Prince Andre and Pierre. 

If Wilson is wrong, and there no longer exists 
in Russia a generation capable of hearing Paster¬ 
nak’s voice, then the prognosis for their society, 
and so for the world, must be grave. Not all 
their physics, their “years of economic triumph,” 
their military might, their rising standard of life, 
will, unfortunately, avail them in the end. They 
may annex the barren moon and probe the 
galaxies for all 1 know: they may produce "fan¬ 
tastic” weapons and terrorise the world: they 
may “overtake and surpass” America in produc¬ 
tion, so that Ivan has ten times as many tele¬ 
vision sets and motor cars and refrigerators as 
he can use, while Sam has only twice as many. 

It will not be enough. But if Wilson is right, 
it will mean that one man, possessed of a courage 

• The full text is printed in Mr. Edward Crank- 
shaw’s Khrushchev’s Russia (Penguin, 1959). 


and pertinacity of the rarest kind, has preserved 
across the forty years those things which give 
meaning to life. ^ 

I T w 0 uLD be wrong indeed to suggest that it 
is particularly in Russia that Pasternak 
should be heeded. In many respects his old- 
fashioned warning that neglect of the unseen 
things leads only to dust and disaster, is more 
needed for us in the West than for Russia. A 
materialism, more crass than Russia’s, 'because 
unilluminated by Copimunism’s messianic faith, 
menaces above all the more successful Western 
societies, such as America and Britain. It would 
be ignorant and arrogant in the extreme to sug¬ 
gest that Britain, in particular, was exempt 
from this menace. In some ways she is especi¬ 
ally vulnerable to it. Nevertheless there is one 
respect in which we British may perhaps pre¬ 
sume to preach: and that is to preach against 
the unification of preaching. It is perhaps a fair 
claim that we in Britain value especially highly 
the .spontaneous individual dissenting opinion: 
that we value it even when it seems to be 
manifestly mistaken: that we value spontaneity 
for its own sake and pven when it leads to 
opinions which seem to have little relation to 
reality. 

For Britain is the traditional land of dissent: 
of dissent not only in its original religious conno¬ 
tation but of dissent itself: of—if you will—dis¬ 
sent for dissent’s sake. In this respect there seems 
a persisting difference between the mental 
climates of Britain on the one hand, and Russia 
and America on the other. It has been well said 
that both Russia and America are “unanimous 
countries.” The consensus of opinion at any one 
time is so strong in each of them that it is diffi¬ 
cult indeed for an individual to swim against it. 
For Russia this is well shown by the letter sent 
by the editors of Novy Mir, a “highbrow” 
literary magazine, to Pasternak rejecting the 
manuscript of Zhivago.* It is quite an able, care¬ 
ful, and well-reasoned letter, but its essential 
sense could have been expressed in two of its 
sentences. The first is: “The spirit of your novel 
is that of non-acceptance of the socialist revolu¬ 
tion.” There follow several thousand words 
establishing this proposition, which, for that 
matter, a backward child of ten could find out 
for himself by glancing through the book. And 
then comes the conclusion: 

As people whose standpoint is diametrically 
opposite to yours, we, naturally, believe that the 
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publicadoa of your novel in the columns of this 

magazine Novy Mir is out of the question. 

It i^ as simple as that The idea that it might 
be useful, forty years after, to hear a dissenting 
voice does not so much as enter their heads! 
There is something both barbarous and panicky 
about the persistence of such attitudes. When 
will the Russian authorities get the self-assurance 
toTjc civilised? 

There is some force in the accusation that the 
relative mildness of the enforcement of the 
American consensus is merely a reflection of its 
overwhelming power, so that there is no need 
of relatively clumsy compulsions. But what, it 
may be objected, is wrong with such an, in a 
sense, voluntary consensus? If a consensus is self- 
enforced by a voeiferous, but yet genuinely spon¬ 
taneous, unanimity of opinion what need is there 
to leave room for dissent? What is wrong with 
a genuinely voluntary unanimity? There is only 
one thing wrong with it, and that is that it will 
be sure to be wrong. All experience shows that 
any such universally held, unchallenged, social 
dogma will almost certainly be erroneous, in the 
sense that it will fail to correspond with objective 
reality. Even if it docs not so fail to begin with, 
it will do so sooner rather than later, for objec¬ 
tive social reality will be changing ail the time, 
while the social dogma will remain frozen. 

It is for this reason that social dissent, especi¬ 
ally, has a value of its own and for itself: that it 
has a value even when the dissenting opinion 
appears to almost all of us to be manifestly 
foolish. The first half of our century has taught 
us—if it has taught us anything—that we arc 
simply not competent to tell with any high 
degree of certainty which social opinions are 
valid and which arc not. Therefore a heavy 
responsibility lies upon anyone who attempts, 
whether by physical persecution, or by the 
subtler, but in some respects more deadly, 
method of monopolising the means of expression, 
to stamp out a dissenting opinion no matter how 
apparently foolish. For the foolish opinion has 
the daunting habit of reappearing, in the next 
phase of social development, as a precious clue 
to social reality. If we suppress it we may well 
commit the suicidal sin of what Pasternak calls 
“quarrelling with history.” 

When lara is telling tury how much .she loves 
her husband Pasha and why, in spite of that love, 
their marriage has been a failure, she says of 


as 

him; “He sulked at the course of events. He 
quarrelled with history.” How many others, as 
well as poor Pasha, have in our day “quarrelled 
with history?” Whole nations, whole classes, to 
say nothing of political parties, groups, sects, 
and individual thinkers have each and all quar¬ 
relled with history. They have all adopted ideas, 
systems, ideologies, social standpoints which, in 
the event, have proved to be disastrously out of 
touch with the real course of development. 

First, the old governing classes of Europe 
quarrelled with history when they blocked social 
reform before the First World War. And then, 
between the wars, the governing classes failed 
everywhere to sec that they must, as a minimum, 
prevent mass unemployment, slump, and econo¬ 
mic chaos. Next, in the ’thirties, the Fascists and 
their allies were far more horribly wrong still. 
The Fascists grasped, it is true, that “the con¬ 
tradictions of capitalism” were fairly readily 
solvable by means of central control and plan¬ 
ning without social ownership. That was so; but 
in their case this piece of economic, or social, 
insight merely gave them the power necessary 
for an attempt to conquer the world by playing 
upon the most primitive, odious, and degraded 
aspects of human nature. They never dreamt that 
by such outrages they would rouse an almost 
universal resistance, which duly crushed them. 

Or again, the British Conservatives in the 
nineteen-thirties supposed that they had only to 
sit tight in total selfishness in order to survive; 
and thereby took their country to within an ace 
of destruction. And then after the .second war we 
socialists, in Britain and elsewhere, supposed 
that we had only to enunciate the not very pro¬ 
found platitudes of our creed to inherit the 
government of our countries. It was not so. And 
now we may confidently predict that the Ameri¬ 
can conservatives, who suppose that the tawdry, 
trivial, ideal of personal self-enrichment will 
suffice for a great people, will sooner or later be 
similarly disillusioned. 

Finally, the Communists who are sure that 
they have put history into their pockets, have- 
again and again quarrelled with the course of 
events. Marxism attempts to use the historical 
experience of the race as “a guide to action.” 
That is its glory. Unfortunately that has not 
prevented its uncritical disciples from getting the 
whole phasing and timing of the process dis¬ 
astrously wrong. They were wrong, for example, 
in thinking that capitalism was producing the 
ever-increasing misery of the masses; in thinking 
that the break-up of world imperialism must 
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cripple the major capitalisms; and, gravest of all, 
they were wrong in their appreciation of 
Fascism. They disastrously underrated Fascism, 
in one respect, and equally disastrously over¬ 
rated it in another. For while Fascism by no 
means turned out to be, as the Communists con¬ 
fidently predicted, an immediately self-contra¬ 
dictory aberration which would be impotent to 
resolve the economic crisis, yet, on the other 
hand the Communists grossly overrated the 
generality of Fascism. They taught that Fascism 
was not an Italian or German phenomenon. 
They taught that Fascism was the inevitable 
political form which every decaying capitalism 
must adopt if it were not overthrown in good 
time: that Fascism was the politics of last-stage 
capitalism. Seeing capitalism as a more or less 
unified world system, the Communists thought, 
and think, of the guilt of Fascism as resting 
not upon the German or Italian capitalists alone 
but upon all capitalist societies everywhere. 
Regarding the distinction between the different 
nations as of secondary importance, they see 
capitalist development culminating inevitably in 
Fascism, and contrast it with development in 
the socialist world culminating, as they fervently 
believe, in Communism. 

History, howes'er, has taken another and more 
devious course. It did not turn out to be true 
that every capitalist society, when apparently 
trapped by the “closing in from all sides” (to 
recall Chambers’ phrase) of economic crisis 
would turn to the Fascist “way out.” The great 
slump drove Germany into Fascism, but it drove 
America into the New Deal and it drove Britain 
towards social democracy. Fascism turned out to 
be merely one of the “ways out” towards which 
a capitalism might turn when struck by crisis: 
there was also a liberal and a social democratic 
“way out.” And each “way out” was practicable. 

Who, then, has not “quarrelled with history?” 
Everyone has been proved wrong, or is in the 
process of being proved wrong. No one has got 
hold of more than a bit of the truth. The best 
* that anyone has been able to do is to contribute 
something necessary and useful. But no sooner 
have they done so than it has become apparent 
that their creed was one-sided and had to be 
superseded to make room for other, and equally 
one-sided, ideas. After such an experience, how 
can anyone imagine that they know it all and 
have the right to suppress, by either the hard or 
the soft method, a contrary opinion? How can 
anyone any longer doubt the immense value of, 
precisely dissent? For any real, genuine, spon¬ 


taneously held personal opinion may, for all we 
know, contain the grain of trudi without which 
we are all doomed. 

In iara’s speech which has just been quoted, 
there occurs Pasternak’s w^-known |tfotcst 
against all mechanical unanimity: 

The great misfortune, the root of all the evil to 
come, was the loss of faith in the value of personal 
opinions. People imagined that it was out-of-date 
to follow their own moral sense, that they must 
all sing the same tune in chorus, and live by other 
people’s notions, the notions which were being 
crammed down everybody’s throat.' And there 
arose the power of the glittering phrase, first 
Tsarist, then revolutionary. 

It is perhaps in respect of the valuation of 
scepticism, empiricism, and so of personal 
dissent, at their true worth that the British tradi¬ 
tion (with all its marked inferiority in some 
resjjects: its flatness, its mediocrity, its lack of 
inspiration) may be worthy of attention. 

VI. The End of the Reaction 

HIV AGO completes, and at the same time 
transcends, the reaction against mechanical, 
or “mechanistic,” materialism. Pasternak trium¬ 
phantly demonstrates that analogies, conscious or 
unconscious, between the working of a machine 
and the springs of action of a human being are 
hopelessly misleading. The complexities are of a 
different order. And, since wc have still no 
means of direct description, let alone of measure¬ 
ment, of these complexities, the crucial aspects 
of human life remain mysterious to us. They can 
be approached by the older, much less direct, 
methods of acscetic, ethical, and religious experi¬ 
ence alone. 

As a matter of fact there is a large element in 
all this that should be acceptable to minds 
educated in the Marxist tradition. Marx and 
Engels were continually inveighing against 
what they called “mechanistic” materialism. 
They repeatedly criticised what they consitkred 
to be the narrow, oversimplified materialism of 
the i8th* and 19th-century enlightenment They 
were pioneers in emphasising that life was an 
incomparably more complex phenomenon than 
was allowed for in either the French rationalist 
or, still more, the English utilitarian traditions 
which flourished around them. It is strange and 
sad that the mighty social system which has 
now been set up in their names should in prac¬ 
tice, and whatever its verbal protestations to the 
contrary, have become more mechanistic—more 
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intoleraatiy contemptuous that is to say, of 
everything which is not susceptible to exact 
measurement—than any Western society has 
cver’bcen. 

Presumably the explanation is that although 
Western rationalism was in itself crudely 
mechanistic, it was always balanced and offset 
by the older, humanistic, aesthetic, and religious 
traditions, which lived on vigorously by its side. 
Communist rationalism, on the other hand, 
though in origin much less mechanistic, because 
based on relatively subtle dialectical distinctions 
between “the laws” supposedly governing in¬ 
organic, organic, and social life respectively, has 
been offset by no surviving pre-scientific tradi¬ 
tions. In the event Communist rationalism has 
run amuck and continually tends to turn into 
its opposite of a “faith,” as arbitrary, authori¬ 
tarian, and rigid as any the world has ever 
suffered. 

Against the awful sterility of this new dogma, 
the strangled cry of the writers of the literature 
of reaction has been raised. These writers have 
convinced us that our attempts to rationalise the 
social fields have so far been crude and pre¬ 
sumptuous. Unless we give far greater weight 
to the subjective side of man, unless we recognise 
the power of Pasternak’s troif^a of values, we 
shall achieve only disasters. The creativeness of 
personal relations, of xsthetics, or of religious 
experience, is what matters to-day, wherever at 
any rate the economic problem is on the way to 
solution. And that will prove equally true 
whether we arc trying to make Communism or 
merely to make money. 

N evertheless the literature of reaction 
has now done its work. It is now time to 
turn our faces in the other direction. The catas¬ 
trophe of Communist rationalism must not make 
us despair of reason: reason must for ever 
strive to encompass all that the old rationalism 
ignores. We cannot achieve such encompassing 
reason yet; we do not know how to bring those 
things which Pasternak celebrates within our 
universe of rational discourse. It can be argued 
that we never shall, but I do not know why we 
should suppose that. Is it not possible dimly to 
conceive of a science which re-embraced, as did 
the science of the ancient world, at its own level 
of complexity, everj^ing that we to-day think 
of as “not-science?” If so it would, no doubt, 
become our zstbctic, our ethic, and our religion. 


a? 

That may be centuries or millennia away; in the 
meanwhile scepticism of the social conclusions 
of reason is our most rational attitude. To doubt, 
to suspend judgment where the evidence is still 
inadequate, is one of the highest applications of 
the reasoning faculty. It is the opposite of un¬ 
reasonable to recognise the existence of mystery. 
We can hardly begin to explain the ffiings 
which, when once we have our daily bread, make 
life worth living. But that is merely a reason for 
caution and empiricism when we are forced to 
take our social decisions. 

In so far as the literature of reaction has been 
a protest, however frenzied, against a reckless 
failure to take all that into account, it has been 
justified. If both in intention and in effect it 
had stopped there, there would be little in it to 
criticise. But inevitably it has not stopped there; 
it has sometimes crossed, intentionally or un¬ 
intentionally, a critical line. On one side of that 
line are those who point to the unsolved 
mysteries of social life in order the better to 
approach their comprehension. On the other side 
are those who point to the mysteries in order to 
dissuade us from even attempting to apply 
reason to society. That is the test. Those who 
pass this line have deserted, whether they know 
it or intend it, and whether their inner motive 
be weariness, class-prejudice, or simply despair, 
to the enemies of civilised life. Who can deny 
that at its worst and most extreme, some of this 
literature has thus deserted? That some of its 
authors have sometimes gloried in our ignorance, 
exalted our folly, sought to forbid the extension 
of the frontiers of the known and declared with 
unmistakable satisfaction that all the most im¬ 
portant things in life can never be understood? 
The effect of this part of the literature has been 
to promote that “loss of nerve,” as Koestler calls 
it in his most recent work, which has often 
before in the history of civilisation set a limit to 
scientific inquiry. 

We must not blame these authors for the con¬ 
sequences of their words; they had to utter their 
cry of protest against the trap into which a 
m^hanistic rationalism had led the world. But 
though we must not blame them, we must protect 
ourselves from them. The nightmare of the impo¬ 
sition of mechanism is passing. Now is the time to 
take up once more the unending task of reason. 

The mysteries are seen to be far deeper than we 
dreamed; reason must become by that much the 
finer to comprehend them. 
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Gentlemen Impressionists 

By Andrew Forge 


F rom the mid-iSSo’s, when the English could 
no longer avoid measuring themselves 
against their contemporaries in France, until the 
mid-i95o’s, artists and critics have been looking 
tor those amongst their number who seem truly 
to understand what French painting is about; 
and at the same time (it is the other side of the 
coin) for those who seem to stand in the clearest 
and most distinctive contrast to the French. It 
has been as though the confidence and self- 
respect of English art has depended upon its 
ability to square this circle: to demonstrate its 
grasp of the most important art of modern times 
and to prove its independence from it. Thus an 
artist like Duncan Grant or Elliot Seabrookc or 
Patrick Heron has been of interest as much for 
the interpretation he has made of Cezanne or 
Seurat or Braque as for the intrinsic value of 
his work; and similarly a Stanley Spencer, a 
Lowry, or a Lynn Chadwick has been estimated 
as much for his “Englishncss” as for anything 
else. When an artist appears whose position can 
be discussed from both directions, a Graham 
Sutherland, a Wyndham Lewis, a Victor Pas¬ 
more, he becomes a cultural hero. Steer and 
Sickert arc the archetypes of such heroes. 

Both appeared at a time when art and art- 
scandal were popular news, a situation made by 
Whistler and Wilde as much as by the distant 
repercussions of events in Paris. They were at 
the centre of the scandals that greeted the early 
exhibitions of the New English Art Club, minia¬ 
ture echoes of the Impressionist exhibitions of 
fifteen years before. Both contributed to the 
Yellow Boo\. After 1905 both had achieved their 
own kind of celebrity and from then until the 
1930’s were accepted as the central figures of 
English painting against whom younger artists 


Walter Sic/(ert and Wilson Steer were 
born a hundred years ago and their cen¬ 
tenaries have been commemorated by recent 
exhibitions at the Tate Gallery, 


measured themselves. From the stah of his 
career. Steer was warmly supported by D. S. 
MacColl (who in 1892 compared him with 
Romney to Romney’s disadvantage, and in 1900 
placed him above Constable), George Moore 
who described him as “the only painter in 
London who could fill the blank that Manet’s 
death had made in my life” and an influential 
circle of admirers. A picture by him was first 
acquired by the Tate in 1906, and he was the 
first living artist to have a retrospective exhibi¬ 
tion there (in 1929). 

Sickert’s reputation, during his lifetime, was 
a far less public one. His authority among his 
contemporaries rested first on his friendship 
with Degas and other French painters. He went 
out of his way to avoid permanent bonds with 
the circle that surrounded Steer and did all he 
could to give an impression of unpredictable 
frivolity. Naturally he had nothing like die 
same official success; however from his return to 
England in 1905 until the middle of the war he 
was at the centre of the art-politics of the time, 
as the host of all the advanced arrists at his 
Fitzroy Street studio, as a co-founder of the 
Camden Town Group, the Allied Ardsis’ 
Association, the London Group. And during 
this period he was not only wridng vigorous 
criticism but also teaching a succession of 
students.... But it was not until the 1930’s 
that his reputation began to soar to its present 
height. A new generation of painters, men who 
had grown up since the cubist revolution, re¬ 
discovered him and turned to him as to the 
source of a particular interpretation of realism. 
There was a retrospective exhibition at the 
National Gallery just Ixrforc his death, and from 
this point onwards it has been the more or less 
accepted view that he was the most important 
and best English painter since Turner. 

The case of these two is admittedly a domestic 
matter. It would not be simple to defend a Steer 
landscape or a Sickert interior to a Frenchman, 
at least not on the grounds that one would wish. 
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He no doubt would see in it only the crudest 
reflections of his own loth century and would 
be embarrassed rather than entertained by the 
En^ish accent. Steer and Sickert are not artists 
by whom we could hope to be fairly judged 
abroad. 

And yet whatever their proper position as 
artists, tne fact remains that thetr historical im¬ 
portance to English painting is unassailable. 
Their working lives stretched from the i88o’s 
to the 1930’s, that is to say they spanned the 
transition from the decadence of the 19th cen¬ 
tury into 20th-century art. They responded in 
ranging degrees to this transition; at the same 
time they were catalysts, as it were, of a con¬ 
tinuous critical evolution during this time. Their 
work and their reputations arc in themselves a 
history of the key problem in painting at this 
time. It goes without saying that modern art 
grows out of Impressionism, that Cubism is un¬ 
thinkable without Monet. Half of the problems 
that English art has encountered in its interpre- 
Utions of 20th-century French art arc the conse¬ 
quences of the fact that Impressionism was itself 
a foreign language; and this difficulty has been 
confounded rurthcr by the fact that by coinci¬ 
dence (the sketches of Constable and Turner, 
the palette of the prc-Raphaelites) the Impres¬ 
sionism of Monet did not look as foreign as in 
fact it was. This has given a characteristic slant 
to all subsequent developments, to Roger Fry’s 
assessment of Cezanne, for example, or Wynd- 
ham Lewis’ definition of the modern artist, or 
Ben Nicholson’s response to abstract art. In try¬ 
ing to understand the evolution of our painting 
during the present century it is tremendously 
important that we should understand the first 
English overtures towards Impressionism; for 
this reason, before any other. Steer and Sickert 
demand our attention. 

T he best painting done in England during 
the years before the foundation of the New 
English Art Club was distinguished by its rever¬ 
ential attitude towards nature. Of course this 
had little to do with realism in the continental 
sense. However searchingly Ruskin analysed the 
strata of rocks or Rossetti examined the tendrils 
of the honeysuckle, neither was concerned with 
anything that would place them beside Courbet 
or Manet. Theirs was the reverse of a material¬ 
istic thought; it was rather a matter of ideals 
and sentiment. 

But by the i88o’s a new ingredient had trans¬ 
formed the scene. Whistler had been in London 
since 1859. His collision with Ruskin occurred 
in 1879. His work, which was widely known, 
and his ideas, publicised by himself and Wilde 

• Whistu*. The Ten O’Cloc^ Lecture. 18 


and others, called up a new climate, a new sense 
of what painting could be.* 

That nature is always right, is an asserdon 
artistically as untrue as it is one whose truth is 
universally taken for granted. 

And 

Nature contains the elements in colour and 
form of all pictures as the keyboard contains the 
notes of all music. But the artist is bom to pick 
and choose and group with science those elements 

that the result may be beautiful_To say to 

the painter that nature is to be taken as she is is 
to say to the player that he may sit on the piano. 

English Impressionism, such as it was, was 
born by Modern Painters out ol The 10 0 'clocl( 
Lecture. 

The young painters of the i88o’s accepted 
Realism as the proper point of departure for 
modern painting. That is to say, anecdote and 
decorative invention were to be suppressed in 
favour of the thing seen. “Suppose,” Sickert told 
D. S. MacColl, “that you paint a woman carry¬ 
ing a pail of water through that door, and drops 
were spilt on the planks. There is a natural 
necessary rhythm about the pattern they make, 
much better than anything you could invent.” 
But this is not to say that London impression¬ 
ism, even Sickert at his most forceful, had much 
in common with its continental predecessors, 
with Monet’s reckless indifference to the con¬ 
ventions of picture-making, or Degas’ rage for 
actuality. 

Impressionism [Sickert again, in his introduc¬ 
tion to the London Impressionists' exhibition at 
Goupils, December, 1889] has no wish to record 
anything merely because it exists.... It acc^ts 
as the aim of the picture what Edgar Allen Poe 
asserts to be the sole legitimate province of the 
poem, beauty.... 

It does not admit of the narrow interpretadon 
of the word Nature which would stop short out¬ 
side the four-mile radius. It is, on the contrary, 
strong in the belief that for those who live in the 
most complex city in the world, the most fruitful 
course of study lies in a persistent effort to render 
the magic and the poetry which they daily see 
among them, by means which... arc offered to 
the student... not so much on the canvases that 
yearly line our shows of competitive paindng, as 
on the walls of the National Gallery. 

Art for Art’s Sake, as it worked itself out 
during the ’ninedes, took on a double meaning, 
re-drawing the distinedon between art and 
nature and in doing so, claiming more of 
nature’s material. Everything that fife yielded, 
it told the artist, was grist to his mill. So the 
xsthete placed objects before ideas and sensa¬ 
tions belore objects; so the painter discovered 
the city, shadows, tenements, London’s appal- 
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ling fog. After the turn of the century it became 
respectable, and the excitement went out of it; 
it degenerated into a sanction for vacuity; it 
bred the purposeless sketch and the figure com¬ 
position and it created an emptiness of thought 
that the more vigorous minds tried to fill with 
something they called poetry. But all through 
the 'nineties Art for Art’s Sake was the most 
live idea current and it put a strange stamp, 
both daring and reserved, on the work of any 
artist who was touched by it. 

The “zsthctic critic” that Wilde described in 
The Critic as Artist turns away from the “obvious 
modes” that deliver their message and arc then 
silent, and turns to embrace ‘^uch modes as 
suggest reserve and mood and by their imagina¬ 
tive beauty make all interpretations true and no 
interpretation final.” If Wilde had been another 
man he might have found these modes in 
Sickert, in Steer’s interiors, in the best of Mait¬ 
land, Lavery, Starr, for here the withdrawal or 
the obliqueness of subject-matter adds a positive 
quality which we cannot miss even now: they 
seem to be always hinting, playing on the nerves 
of an audience used to having its subjects ex¬ 
plicit. Certainly there is little like this in French 
art. Ingres’ La Source does not strike us as a 
picture in which nothing happens, nor docs a 
Renoir nude, and even the most bizarre of the 
early Vuillards gains its effect not so much from 
the abandonment of a subject as from the aban¬ 
donment of a canon. “Why not frame the 
sonnet?” Whistler asked Rossetti, when he was 
shown a poem that went with a picture. He 
could not sec the connection between the two. 
His English followers could, and they took the 
more daring step of leaving the poem unwritten. 

A lthough it is outside the scope of this 
. article to discuss English Impressionism as 
a whole, it is necessary to take account of some 
of the ideas connected with it which affected 
both Steer and Sickert even if they rejected 
them. 

An important faction of the New English Art 
Club during its early years was made up of 
painters who had studied in Paris and learned 
the conventions of naturalistic tonal painting. 
They had come under the powerful inffuence of 
Bastien Lep.ige, who had died at the height of 
his fame in 1084. It is not difficult to understand 
his appeal to the English; he was perhaps the 
most Victorian of French painters. His subjects 
were drawn from peasant life and struck a 
familiar note of sentimental concern for the poor 
and picturesque. Also he was a doctrinaire plein 
airiste and this was eagerly seized upon by his 
English followers as the minimum platform 
from which the view could be maintained that 
nature was always right Working in the open 


air (“Everything from a Kit-^t xa a seven- 
footer,” as La Thangue told an interviewer) 
they produced a body of pictures of fishenneo 
and peasants in the tonality of over-exposed 
photographs, extraordinary for their uniformity 
of manner and depressed romantic atmosphere. 

The whole cast of Sickert’s character was 
foreign to the good-earth mysticism of these 
painters. There was a dramatic collision betweep 
them in, of ail places, the memorial volume to 
Bastien Lepage which appeared in 1892. Sickert 
contributed an essay in which he attack^ the 
plein air method, and contrasted it with that of 
Millet; 

Millet observed and observed again, making 
little in the way of studies on the spot... and 
when he held his picture he knew it, and the 
execution was the singing of a song by heart and 
not the painful performance in public of a 
meritorious feat of sight-reading. 

Sickert’s training gave authority to his attack. 
Under Whisder, who painted his portraits from 
the model, he had seen too many failures to 
have any confidence in direct painting. He mis¬ 
trusted the amateur in Whistler; his pictures 
were not “brought about by conscious stages 
each so planned as to form a steady progression 
to a foreseen end... they were a scries of super- 
impositions of the same o^ration.” His meeting 
with Degas confirmed his belief in the tradi- 
donal methods of painting and from then on 
he was able increasingly to separate drawing 
and design from execution. He took to squaring 
up his drawings, ordering his palette with pre¬ 
mixed tones, under-painting, and calling on all 
the traditional studio procedures. 

Thus the painter who was in the best posi- 
don of all to interpret Impressionism to the 
English was, from the first, arguing against the 
experimental empirical aspects of Impressionism. 
The characterisdc value of the Impressionist 
touch was for him a self-sufficient thing. What 
was it, he asks, that one gained from a modern 
picture when one approached it closely? “Not 
new facts about the subject...” but “a subtle 
attribute which painters call ‘quality’... a cer¬ 
tain beauty and fitness of expression in paint, 
apparently ragged perhaps, and capricious, but 
revealing to me connoisseur.” In an essay pub¬ 
lished in 1892, D. S. MacColl had this to say: 

Drawing is at bottom a kind of gesture, a 
method of dancing upon paper. Tnc dance 
may be mimetic; but it is the verve of the per¬ 
formance which impresses... (the draughtsman) 
wishes to convince the imagination, not to delude 
the senses; and the sheer Mauty of handling will 
do this more effectually than a death-like projec- 
don or a muldtude of circumstances. 

It is plain to see how this idea of drawing. 
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which attaches itself oaturally to the handling 
of p^t, bears fruit later in the bravura of a 
John or a McEvoy. But it is important to remem¬ 
ber iS origins in the xsthetic movement, in the 
cult of the elliptical, of equality for its own sake. 
The Ruskin-Whisder acuon was really all about 
this, a division between painters in which 
Whisder, Albert Moore, and the rest could, and 
Frith and Burne Jones could not, see a picture 
as* an zsthetic object as well as an xsthetic 
representation. 

Sickert’s love of his material and his rough 
yet exquisite handling of it is an entirely self- 
contained .quality in his painting. Compared 
with the handling of any French painter, even 
Vuillard, it seems to live a life of its own, nearly 
indifferent to the forms it represents. We can if 
we choose look at one of his canvases and sec 
nothing but energy and intelligence and sensi¬ 
bility in self-absorbed play with material. It is 
as tnough in each painting he was endorsing, 
under his breath, Maurice Denis’ dictum of the 
picture being first a flat surface covered with 
colours in a certain order. And it was precisely 
this confidence in the play of painting that gave 
him his extraordinary freedom over his subject- 
matter. He, almost alone among his contem¬ 
poraries, was untouched by “poetic" ideas. 
Painting is illustration, he would declare, daring 
his friends to call him flippant. This frank 
admission left hin. free to sustain his craftsman’s 
objectivity and provided his art with its most 
outstanding quality: an ironic balance between 
the sharp human meaning of the scene and the 
visual attributes he abstracted from it. Never 
was a famous monument gilded by the rays of 
the rising sun recorded so drily as St. Mark’s 
was by Sickert, nor a sex murder reported with 
such elegant indifference as the Camden Town 
Murder. 

A lmost before it had begun to be wild the 
• New English Art Club turned towards the 
past. Sickert’s portrait of George Moore, the 
Yellow Boo\, Steer’s early seaside pictures had 
had scandalous receptions but they were on a 
literary level; already in 1895 Moore was writing 
in a review of the club’s annual exhibition: “a 
litde reef is enough to bring about a great ship¬ 
wreck; a generation has wasted half its life [i.e., 
at trying to paint in the open air] and the Old 
Masters arc again becoming the fashion." The 
speedy retreat from avant gardism (however 
mild) can be seen as a move forced upon it by 
pressure from the outside and also by certain 
tendencies inherent in the position adopted by 
the painters themselves. 

As to the outside pressure, two factors are 
particularly important. One is the general 
change of climate that followed Oscar Wilde’s 


conviction, and the other is the appointment of 
Fred Brown to the Slade professorship and the 
gradual identification of the most important art 
school in the country with the New English 
Art Club. 

Wilde went to prison in 1895. During the next 
Hve years the world of the zsthetes collapsed. 
“I implore you to destroy aU copies of Lysistra 
... by all that is holy all obscene drawings," 
wrote Beardsley from his death-bed; and Yeats, 
looking back at 1900: 

Everybody got down off his stilts. .. nobody 
drank absinthe with his black coffee; nobody 
went mad; nobody committed suicide; nobody 
joined the Catholic Church.... 

And this headlong renunciation of “decadence” 
that went with the Boer War, the Barrack Room 
Ballads and the Diamond Jubilee was also a 
boom in “healthy" British sentiment (for 
“decadent" meant French as well as everything 
else: “Its fang de siccklc that docs it, my dear, 
that and education and .speaking French....’’). 

This provided part of the impetus for the 
extraordinary nationalistic interpretation of Im¬ 
pressionism, held in varying degrees by Mac- 
Coil, Tonks, Steer, and their circle, of which 
the most extreme expression was given by 
Wynford Dewhurst: 

It cannot be too clearly understood that the 
Impressionistic idea is of English birth. Origin¬ 
ated by Constable, Turner, Bonnington and some 
members of the Norwich school... like most 
innovators they found their practice to be in 
advance of their age. .. the French artists simply 
developed .1 style which was British in its con¬ 
ception. 

Of far greater interest than this claim, which 
is after all not much more quaint than Pissaro’s 
counter-claim chat Impressionism was descended 
from Clouet, was the opinion Knerally held that 
French art was in the decline. Degas was spoken 
of as the last of the Masters; Moore spoke of 
the New English as a seed blown overseas from 
ruined France, and he encouraged English 
painters to believe not only that French art was 
dead but also that it was their duty to realise 
themselves as British artists. And, of course, at 
the time when artists in London were trying 
to take stock of Impressionism and to And out 
what it meant to them, the style was meeting 
the full flood of reaction in Paris. The New 
English was founded in the year of Seurat’s 
La Grand Jane and when in the late ’nineties 
the ties between London and Paris were 
strenmhened by younger men, Rothenstein, 
Conder, John, tne Synthesistes were in full pur¬ 
suit of the primitive, the medizval, and the 
“permanent.’* 
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In ENGLAND cvcs that had learned to look at 
Manet and Monet now looked again at 
Velasquez. And before long the Impressionist 
mark was placed on the same level as any other 
painterly mark. Impressionism, it appeared, was 
no more than a i9th<entury, French, and rather 
bourgeois application of what Velasquez and 
Gainsborough and Hals had been doing all the 
time. Connoisscurship, the respectable residue of 
xsthcticism, prised the art of Manet, Monet, 
and Pissaro away from the 19th century and 
returned it to the old masters. 

The presence of Brown, Tonks, and Steer at 
the Slade had in itself a reactionary effect upon 
the New English Art Club. They were deter¬ 
mined that drawing should be taught on a sen¬ 
sible academic basis. Brown had himself experi¬ 
enced the absurdities of art-teaching current at 
the South Kensington Schools. There, he wrote 
later, “the idea of working by construction did 
not exist. The word plane was never men¬ 
tioned. ...” The problem of teaching drawing, 
“resolves itself into a questioJi whether art 
should be taught on a basis of science, or of 
something vague and indefinable, varying with 
the bias of the teacher.... Structure, the laws 
of optics, the relation of the parts to the whole, 
etc., can be taught,” 

A characteristic quasi-Florentine style of 
drawing was developed at the Slade. It was a 
style that only made sense if it was related to 
an ideal of form, an ideal drawn from the old 
masters. It was certainly not impressionist in 
the sense of conveying an impression of a thing 
seen under certain circumstances. The fact is 
that Tonks, convinced naturalist though he was, 
had as little understanding of Impressionism as 
he had sympathy for anything after it. Rossetti 
was the first and profoundcst infiuence on him 
and the typically prc-Raphaclitc notion of 
“poetry” always came between him and the out¬ 
side world: “What has made (painting) partly 
understandable to me is the idea of Poetry, by 
that I mean that part of us which seeks to 
express the spirit_” 

W ILSON steer’s retreat from the brink 
is perhaps the most revealing factor in 
the whole situation. His painting between 1885 
and 1895 ^he most advanced that was being 
done in England; every aspect of the Walbers- 
wick seasides was daring and unorthodox in the 
context of English painting and also vis-^-vis the 
French pictures from which they derive. On the 
surface these pictures appear to be attempts to 
transplant the vision or Monet to the English 
coast and countryside. Yet one rarely fee» in 
Steer the pressure of actual observation for its 
own sake. His approach was a synthetic one 
even when it appeared to be the opposite, and 


the Whistlerian artist “born to pick and choose 
and group... that the result may be beautiful” 
is never far away. But beautiful is not to be 
detached from “poetry,” a mood, a dre&ming 
world. These children, mooning or possessed or 
running into the orange sunlight with their art 
nouveau bows flying, they are drawn from the 
same soil as the Turn of the Screw or Dream 
Days. 

The detailed notation of Steer’s paint is, un¬ 
like Monet’s, both illusionistic and aesthetically 
self<onscious. For instance, in the Fitzwilliam’s 
“Children Paddling” the shingle in the left 
foreground is represented by a m^ss of dots 
which is both meticulously rhythmical as a 
pattern and also performs a sort of paraphrase 
of perspective. On the right the surmce of the 
water is defined by an arabesque of glittering 
white blobs. There is an extraordinary and dis¬ 
turbing tension between the self<onscious pat¬ 
tern of these highlights and the way in which 
the children and the boat gliding in from the 
right are established in space. A brilliant sense 
of the all-absorbing impact of sunlight is com¬ 
bined with the feeling of an artificial, timeless 
world, far removed from our own. The particu¬ 
lar quality of the light, one feels, is valued not 
for its own sake but because of its resonance: it 
is the light of childhood holidays, sand castles, 
shrimping. 

Although steer never lost this grasp of light 
(it was his greatest gift), it was not long before 
his dreaming, a sort of nostalgia for a time- 
without-time, that in his early work was satis¬ 
fied by the children on the beaches, transferred 
itself to the past in art. By the mid-nineties he 
was already playing with style, making 
pastiches of Gainsborough, Velasquez, Corot, 
indeed of any example from the past which 
approximated to the loose handling and blurred 
definition of Impressionism. The first high-point 
of these studies was the Toilet of Venus (Tate) 
of 1896 which was painted in the greys, pinks, 
and lemons of Velasquez and evoked a make- 
believe Fragonard. After this picture his work 
was never quite the same. By 1^0 his landscapes 
had lost most of the cool, crisp colours of Im- 
ressionism and had drifted off into a golden 
aze. He visited the famous picturesque sites. 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum in tiis pocket (Mac- 
Coil tells us). Pictures like Chepstow Casde and 
Richmond Castle are declarations of an entirely 
different set of values to the earlier seasides and 
bohemian interiors. The field of vision is wider, 
more panoramic, as though he were acknow¬ 
ledging a greater responsibility. Nothing could 
define the differences between the youngster of 
the fin de siiclej^ad the Edwardian success more 
accurately than a comparison of the scatty off- 
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centre placing of the figures in the Tate’s 
Walberswicl^ Beach and the centred keep of 
Richmond Castle, rolling clouds above, hunters 
excreting in the middle distance. 

After several years abroad, Sickert came back 
to London in to find a very changed situa¬ 
tion. He and Steer were no longer in the van¬ 
guard of affairs; a new generation was dazzling 
the New English with its precocious brilliance 
and already John, Bevan, Ginner, Gore, and 
others had made their own contacts in Paris and 
were beginning to reflect the influence of 
Post Impressionism, of Gauguin in particular. 
Cezanne was first exhibited in London in 1905 
and from this point onwards his name crops up 
in every discussion. The issue between the 
London Impressionist generation and their suc¬ 
cessors reached its climax when Fry introduced 
the second of his Post Impressionist exhibitions 
(autumn, 1912) which included not only 
Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin, but also 
Fauves and Cubists. 

S TEER and his circle turned their faces 
against Cezanne. So did Sickert, although 
less unambiguously and with less rancour. For 
one thing he owed it to his reputation to estab¬ 
lish that he had known all about Cezanne for 
years: “now, to us, born—in parts—of the Im¬ 
pressionist movement, Cezanne has always been 
a dear, a venerated and beloved uncle. We have 
known him all our lives...But the difficulty 
lay first and last in Cezanne’s distortions. 

Cezanne, less than anyone, achieved significant 
form. What is the first gift needed to achieve 
significant form ? A sense of aplomb.... Cezanne 
was utterly incapable of getting two eyes to tally, 
or a figure to sit or stand without lurching. 

And MacColl echoes this more cheekily: 

... But the figure was too difficult for him, 
and from difficulties of all sorts he escaped into 
still-lives... flattened jugs, apples, and napkins 
like blue tin that would clank if they fell. 

Accepting the legend of Gfzanne’s own dissatis¬ 
faction, they singled out those very qualities in 
his work which were indicating a new realm in 
painting and held them up as evidence of his 
incompetence; the internal rhythms, the inter¬ 
play between the canvas and the motif, the all- 
over interlocking of sensation and design, these, 
in the eyes of Sickert and MacColl were no 
more than the eccentricities of a fumbling in¬ 
competent. 

Now THIS FANTASTIC MISUNDERSTANDING, fantastic 
because it was on the part of such intelligent 
and gifted painters, would be of little interest 
unless it could be connected with their own 
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position as painters. The fact is that it is founded 
in their own relationship with Impressionism, 
above all in their own failure to assess the con¬ 
tent of Impressionism. 

Sickert, we have seen, was more or less in¬ 
different to that side of Impressionism which 
was represented by Monet; that is to say, that 
which IS based on direct contact with the motif. 
Somewhere he speaks of "the kind of insensi¬ 
tiveness, the necessity of falling back on sub¬ 
jective habit and formula that the dogma of 
the actual presence of the model brings with 

it-” And he argued strongly against plein 

airism when the movement was at its height 
during the ’eighties. This is a crucial point. 
“The kind of insensitiveness” he speaks of is a 
reality when an artist is attempting to make a 
convincing replica of his subject or to illustrate 
its character from the life. There is always a con¬ 
flict between the physical presence of the thing 
he is painting and those characteristic attributes 
which he wishes to extract from it. The illus¬ 
trator must approach his theme through the 
medium of memory. But the art of Monet is the 
antithesis of illustration; it is a realism of sensa¬ 
tion. That is to say, the impressionist painter’s 
criterion is not "Will that provide a convincing 
description of what it was... ?” but "Is it true 
or false to my present sensation of it... ?” And 
Sickert’s indifference to this new question led 
him to ridicule Cezanne for attempting to do 
what he took to be impossible. He speaks of the 
"Tragic slowness of Cezanne’s method" as 
though Cezanne was in the same camp as 
Bastien Lepage. 

S TEER was no more able than Sickert to grasp 
the unprecedented character of Impression¬ 
ist content. Like Sickert he needed some sort of 
barrier between him.self and what he was paint¬ 
ing: without it picture-making would have been 
impossible. Sicxert found this barrier in his 
rationalised, craftsmanlike methods; Steer found 
it in the models that he borrowed from the old 
masters. Just as ritual and protocol might 
remove a man from the anxieties of human 
relationships, so the forms of traditional land¬ 
scape composition removed Steer from the raw 
nagging of actual experience. He was able to 
filler off just what he wanted from actuality and 
no more. As Sickert was freed by his method 
and could take full command of a pattern of 
flat shapes, a telling illustrative gesture, so Steer 
was freed by Turner and Gainsborough to ex¬ 
ploit the light of a particular scene and play its 
glitter or mellowness or serenity to its con¬ 
clusion. 

Their ai.ienation from what one takes to be 
the heart of the modern tradition as it descends 
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from Impressionism is exposed more clearly than 
anywhere else in the quality of their drawing, 
in the way in which they define individual 
forms in space in relation to the picture surface. 
It is rare in the work of cither of them to find 
a passage where the brush seems to lock on to a 
form, or to feel that the progress of the picture 
constitutes a search for clarification or articula¬ 
tion or understanding. Sickert separated draw¬ 
ing from painting; his brush strokes are a filling 
in. It never seems to matter to him that a cer¬ 
tain shape in pencil on a piece of paper four- 
inches-by-six has a character and significance 
which is utterly different to when it is an area 
of colour on a canvas sixteen-inches-by-twenty- 
four. This is why, in spite of the marvellous 
quality of his drawing and his grasp of tone, 
tnere is always a certain thinness in the spaces, 
in the positioning of things in his pictures. 
Steer’s sense of shape was infinitely less 
advanced than Sickert’s; he seems rarely to have 
questioned the appearance of things in this way. 
A hand in one of his portraits is skated over 
as though all that mattered to him was that it 
should M recognised as a hand; a tree will be 
dashed in with incurious fluency almost as 
though he was relying upon the sort of pattern- 
formula that used to oe found in old books on 
landscape. It is rare that any of his pictures will 
continue to read consistently as one approaches 
them closely; it is painting at arm’s length. 

A ny important change of style or sensibility, 
or one might say, any important artist, 
modifies the current ideas of what an artist is, 
what he stands for, and what can be expected 
of him. The character of the esthetic movement 
in England owed a great deal to the fact that 
it was sponsored as much by writer.s and 
dilettantes as by artists. It had a strikingly self- 
conscious character that was sharpened by the 
philistinism of Victorian society. The artist 
became a new sort of hero. Both Steer and 
Sickert were affected by this self-consciousness 
and, in retrospect, one can see how their develop¬ 
ment as painters was restricted by it. 

Steer was anything but an intellectual. What 
grasp he had of painting was intuitive. But the 
circle that surrounded him so closely consisted 
of intellectuals, and above all of men with 
strong ideas about artists. Steer became their 
tribal god, the great intuitive. Tonks, who 
clearly felt as passionately about Steer as he did 
about painting itself, has left an indestructible 
image of him, one that is confirmed by MacColl 
and Moore and the rest. In an Evening at the 
Vale Steer snoozes heavily, his head sunk, while 
Moore reads aloud and Tonks himself poses 
alert and critical at the mantelpiece. If Steer 
wakes up at all it will be to yawn a remark of 


such stunning simplicity that the InriHiant ones 
will be stopped in their tracks. “The master 
stands in no relation to the moment at which 
he occurs—a monument of isolation—hinting of 
sadness—having no part in the progress of his 
fellow men.’’ Woula so much of Steer’s work 
have fallen below his own best level, one won¬ 
ders, if he had not worked in so indulgent a 
milieu? 

The anti-intellectual prejudice of Steer’s cirCle 
(as far as painting was concerned) surely affected 
their attitude towards Roger Fry. Tney were 
willing to accept Cezanne as some sort of half¬ 
wit, the peasant of Vollard’s imagination. What 
they could not stand was to see a word-man like 
Fry, who had consistently criticised Impression¬ 
ism for its lack of intellectual content, building 
an elaborate and abstruse theory around 
Cezanne. It seems likely that the virulence with 
which they repudiated Fry was due in part to 
their knowledge that they were themselves no 
more holy fools than he was. 

Sickert tended to sec these controversies, as 
all painters do to some degree, as straight con¬ 
flicts between those who knew what was what 
(the painters) and those who had to invent ex¬ 
planations (the pundits). In one article he talks 
about painters as elephants who go where they 
like and critics as monkeys who ride on their 
backs and imagine that they direct them. The 
position that Sickert took up in relation to the 
Steer-Tonks circle was that of the professional 
craftsman. As time went on and the Post 
Impressionist snowball grew, he turned in¬ 
creasingly to the English artists whom he 
admired most, the illustrators of the ’sixties, the 
men who worked more as journeymen than as 
artists in a modern sense. They were the men 
who knew their job, the professionals. In his 
criticism he was more likely to quote Poyntcr or 
Keene or Sullivan than Whistler or aiw other 
art<onscious artist. He became an A.R.A. in 
1924, and one secs this gesture as a shot fired not 
only at the theoretical gymnastics of the modern 
movement but also at the precious high-minded- 
ness of the Tonks circle. There is no doubt that 
this attitude, this hearty shrugging-off of per¬ 
sonal idealism, placed a limitation on his 
development. If he had been less happy to rely 
upon a well-rehearsed procediu-e in painting, if 
he had been prepared to think of nis pictures 
as something other than as impersonal artefacts, 
he would perhaps more often have achieved that 
compelling tension which fills his few best 
pictures and which places them in a class apart 
in English painting. 

W HAT was it that Impressionism intro¬ 
duced t^at transformed the language of 
painting? It was the assumption that the con- 
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tent of paindng was subjective; that a modern 
painting was not so muen a vieiu of something 
as the outcome of thought and feeling and 
obsc^ation about something. If it was a view 
of anything it was a view of a relationship and 
it was essential to this relationship that it 
evolved from a painting-situation; thus painting 
the pictore was experiencing whatever was 
painted, feeling about it, dehning it, rccon- 
sFructing it. Impressionism disposed of subject- 
matter m the old sense, but it did so to make 
room for all this. 

AnS it is exactly all this which eluded the 
English; neither Steer nor Sickert were modern 
painters in this sense. But it was a close shave; 
modern characteristics are immanent in their 
work—the George Moore portrait, the Servant 
of Abraham t certain of Steer’s direct studies 
from the model, the Liverpool Isle of Purbec^. 
They ended up painting out of an attitude, 
sheltered, as it were, from the rigours of their 
own best work by the formula of craftsmanship 
and connoisscurship. How was it that the Im¬ 
pressionist attitude meant nothing to the Eng¬ 
lish, even when all eyes were on Impressionist 
painting? The most eflectivc answer is the 
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simplest: such an attitude could only ctuxiie out 
of an educated and proficient tradition, an 
ambitious milieu. In England there was no 
such thing and for this reason Painting-for- 
Painting’s-sake was a literary conception, not a 
real land towards which the painters’ paths 
naturally converged. English painting during 
the second half of the 19th century was in¬ 
corrigibly amateur (despite the fortunes made at 
the game) and the painter whose talent and 
education was matched by his seriousness and 
intensity was an isolated exception. The Im¬ 
pressionist attitude called for too great a re¬ 
nunciation, in the English context; to jettison 
what one valued but had never really possessed 
was unbearable. It was natural that Sickert 
should, among other things, try to recover an 
illustrator’s expertise, that Steer should try to 
recover the language of romantic landscape, 
just as later it was natural that a Wyndham 
Lewis should sec Cubism as a recovery of 
Quattro Cento disciplines or that a Matthew 
Smith should use Fauvisme to recover the 
Venetians or that a Graham Sutherland should 
use Picasso as a divining rod for the English 
romantic tradition. 
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POETRY 


Edwin Muir 

By Michael Hamburger 


What coitlJ that greatness be? It was not 
fame. 

Yet now they seemed to grow as they grew 
less. 

And where they lay were more than where 
they had stood. 

They did not go to any beatitude. 

They were stripped clean of feature, presence, 
name. 

When that strange glory bro\e from name¬ 
lessness. 

Edwin Muir: The Heroes 

F or those who responded to him as a man 
or as a poef, Edwin Muir had something 
of the nameless glory, the quiet greatness of 
these heroes. Very little personal contact was 
needed to be aware of him constantly as a rare 
individual bound by the “straitness of sub¬ 
mission,” as a dedicated mind. It may be partly 
because my sense of indebtedness to Muir has 
not been diminished by his death that I feel little 
inclination to submit his work to any systematic 
critical procedure, or attempt to "place” it in 
relation to this contemporary’s or that. I don’t 
mean by this that I intend to write an extended, 
and eulogistic, obituary; by the time I got to 
know his work—later than that of many 
younger poets more widely read in the ’forties— 
I had passed the age of literary hero-worship. 

Yet I doubt, in any case, whether a strictly 
analytical approach would do justice to Muir’s 
poetry. About his distinction there can be dis¬ 
agreement, but no argument; it is a totality 
which some will recognise at once, others wifi 
continue to miss and to deny. Fame, as the poem 
says, has nothing to do with it; the relative 
neglect of his work during the greater part of 
his life did not harm it, or him, and no amount 
of posthumous attention will convince those 
who Hnd his poetry deficient in sensuous appeal, 
excitement, and passion. Merely to separate the 
"technique” of his verse from nis vision would 
be to oflend against the integrity of his art. 

' Collected Poems /par-rpyS. Faber & Faber. 35s. 


“The word technique,” he wrote in a letter, 
"always gives me a slightly bewildered feeling; if 
I can translate it as skill I am more at home with 
it, for skill is always a quality of the thing that 
is being said or done, not a general thing at all. 
A thing asks to be said, and the only test is 
whether it is said well.” 

Muir’s own criticism, as well as his poetry, is 
directed towards the same totality of means and 
ends. 


Edwin Muir’s heroism was not of the swash¬ 
buckling, his diction nqt of the word-rattling, 
kind. As a poet, as a critic, and as a mao he was 
equally unassuming; and his utter lack of pre¬ 
tensions was due to a wholeness, an integrity— 
to repeat a much abused word—that has ^come 
so rare as to be incomprehensible to many. At a 
time when every activity was tending to ^ome 
a technique, a discipline, an autotelic function 
not to be related to any other, he persisted in 
relating everything to everything, and sub¬ 
ordinating every activity to one dominant con¬ 
cern. If Edwin Muir was incorruptible—and he 
has been described as saintlike—it was not 
because he shrank from corruption, but because 
he was whole; because his moral vision and his 
imaginative vision were not in conflict, and both 
were integral parts of his nature. 

Yet he achieved and maintained this integrity 
ill the teeth of circumstances that could hardly 
have been more adverse. His late development 
as a poet is often mentioned; but what is much 
more remarkable is that he became a poet at all, 
and the kind of poet he was. His Ftrst Poems 
were published in 1925, only two years before 
his fortieth birthday; and only nine of the 
twenty-four poems that made up this volume 
appear in the new Collected Poems^ prepared by 
him shortly before his death, several of them 
with drastic cuts and revisions. Other poets of 
this century, such as Wallace Stevens, also 
emerged late; 4>ut for very different reasons. 
Attentive readers of Muir’s Autobiography will 
46 
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need no further explanation of his late develop¬ 
ment or of the blemishes that made him reject 
more than half of the first, and the whole of 
his rfext book of verse, the sequence Chorus of 
the Newly Dead (1926); but a few observations 
are called for. 

E dwin Muir was never a young poet, with 
all the dubious glamour and frequent 
absurdity that this epithet implies. The young 
poet, of course, is an overrated phenomenon; but 
though it is easier to be a young poet than a 
midefle-aged one, and to be an old poet is the 
greatest achievement of all, there is a very good 
reason why lyrical poetry should have come to 
be associated with youth. Lyrical poetry springs 
most naturally from a state of potentiality, of 
promise or “prc-cxistence,” as Hofmannsthal 
called it; the poetry of exjpcricnce, of full in¬ 
volvement in life, is both harder to write and 
less immediately appealing. Much of the lyrical 
poetry written by older men is the product of a 
more or less deliberately arrested development; 
but the true poets of maturity arc at once inno¬ 
cent and experienced, so that age itself becomes 
an irrelevance. From his first collection onwards, 
Edwin Muir’s poetry had this balance between 
youth and age, innocence and experience. There 
are retrospective poems in this first col¬ 
lection, and poems of youth regained in his last. 
This meant that the impact of immediate ex¬ 
perience was not, and could not be, Muir’s 
primal concern; nor, for different reasons, could 
it be the arrangement of sounds and images "in 
their own right.’’ 

Edwin Muir received very little schooling, and 
did not pass through any of those institutions 
in which poetry is accepted, if not encouraged, 
as a civilised accomplishment. As Muir himself 
pointed out in an early Note on the Scottish 
Ballads* “it is worth noting that the one or two 
reat poets whom Scodand has produced have 
cen in the ordinary sense uncultivated.’’ 
Despite his wide interests and reading in later 
years, this is true of Muir’s beginning. In the 
Autobiography he recalls his first attempts to 
attain the skill appropriate to the thing; 

Though my imagination had begun to work, 

I had no technique by which I could give expres¬ 
sion to it.... I wrote in baffling ignorance, 
blundering and perpetually making mistakes. 

He also auotes his friend John Holmes’ descrip¬ 
tion of nim at an earlier period, when his 

* In Latitudes (1924). 

* The "brilliant and charming analyst” not named 
in the Autobiography was Maurice Nicoll, whose 
later thought and wridngs might well seem to have 
some beanng on Muir’s; but Muir was not aware 
of them when I mentioned Nicoll to him. 


interests were more philosophical than imagioa- 

rivc; 

E. M. is explained by his nationality just as 
much as by hts life. I am sure Muir has never 
experienced profound emotion through beauty; 
he has read very little poe^. TheS habit of 
mind is moral aJid metapnysical. Any writer not 
concerned with the universal, or widi moral 
problems from a metaphysical point of view, he 
is inclined to wash out.... 

Holmes attributes this peculiarity of Muir’s to 
his inherited puritan temper, to his religious 
experience at the age of fourteen, when he was 
“saved” bv revivalist preachers, as well as to the 
national character of the Scots; but he could not 
know that Muir had experienced very profound 
emotion through beauty in his early childhood. 
Muir himself had forgotten it at this time, and 
it took him most of his adult life to remember. 
One of his last poems is a Complaint of the 
Dying Peasantry. 

His early youth falls into two distinct phases 
—distinct is a euphemism here—his childhood 
in Orkney and his family’s removal to Glasgow, 
followed by their decline from the dignity of 
an ancient farming community to ucar-prole- 
tarian squalor, then by the death in rapid 
succession of his parents and two of his brothers. 
“1 was too young for so much death,” was 
Muir’s comment in the Autobiography’, and he 
went on to relate how he grew “stlcnt, absent, 
dingy, and composed” in consequence. The 
disparity between the two phases led not to in¬ 
tegration, but to .self-division, self-estrangement, 
and traumatic fears. Though he did some 
writing in his Glasgow years, and contributed 
verse and prose to Orage’s New Age in his 
middle twenties, his true literary career did not 
begin till after his marriage to Willa Anderson 
in 1919, and could not begin till after a period 
ol psychological treatment.® 

The wretcheuness of these early years is indi¬ 
cated here only because Muir is often thought of 
as a poet rather remote from the social and 
political issues of his time. This could not be 
further from the truth. He came to literature as 
an outsider when social snoblicry was still hale, 
hearty, and bluff, and outsiders were in no 
immediate danger of being hugged to death, like 
young poets; and he suffered hardships, losses, 
and degradations that make the complaints of 
our present angry young men sound like the 
yapping of lap dogs. He became a socialist 
before socialism was fashionable, or even respect¬ 
able; and he confronted the realities of Scottish 
living conditions in his novel Poor Tom (1932), 
largely based on his own family’s experiences in 
Glasgow, and in Scottish Journey (1935), ® <locu- 
mentary study comparable to Orwell’s The Road 
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to Wigan Pier (published two years later than 
Muir’s book). His first collection of ^ms con¬ 
tains ballads written in Scots, and the Scotdsh 
literary tradition never lost its claim on him. 
True to the injunction in his poem The Journey 
Bac{. 

Seeh the beginnings, learn from whence you 
came 

And hn°f*> ihe carious earth of which you are 
made, 

he devoted his last years to a study of the ballads, 
left unfinished at his death. Yet as a poet he 
could no more identify himself with Scottish 
nationalism than with the English political 
movement of the ’thirties, though he had more 
personal cause to protest than any of the writers 
associated with cither group. 

Muir did not need Yeats to tell him that 
poetry is not made out of our quarrel with 
others, but out of our quarrel with ourselves; 
that it is only through our quarrel with ourselves 
that we can come to deal truthfully and charit¬ 
ably with the human condition. The unpre¬ 
tentiousness of Muir’s poetry and his humility 
as a man derive from the same recognition. His 
humility was neither an attitude nor a virtue in 
any conventional sense, but simply an aspect of 
his self-knowledge or—this comes to the same 
thing—of his humanity. From his first book of 
oems to the last, previously uncollected pieces, 
e explored a single theme, the relation of the 
individual life to the whole of life, past, present, 
and future. As he put it in the Autobiography, 

Our minds arc possessed of three mysteries: 
where we came from, where we arc going and, 
since we are not alone, but members of a count¬ 
less family, how we should live with one 
another. 

The political and social problem is included in 
this preoccupation; specific events and condi¬ 
tions, such as the last war, the impoverishment 
of Scodand, the plight of refugees, the Com¬ 
munist coup in Czechoslovakia, arc dealt with 
more or less overtly in some of the poems, but 
the pardcular is always subordinated to the 
general, the fact to the truth. Despite their rare 
constancy and unity, neither Muir’s preoccupa¬ 
tion nor his art was in any way static; in read¬ 
ing the Collected Poems one is struck more 
forcefully than ever by the development and 
progression of both. 

A s o N E would expect after the circumstances 
> of his youth, Muir’s first works are per¬ 
vaded by a sense of duality. His utter estrange¬ 
ment from the false self imposed on him oy 
society—from the clerk in the bone factory— 
induced a trance-like state in which he could 


project himself at will into dream* and visions 
of extraordinary vividness. These dreams and 
visions provided a store of archetvpal images 
and actions on which he drew all hu life; but 
the more urgent task was to reconcile dream 
with reality, the dreaming seif with the waking 
self. 

Tragic conflict and incompatibility are the 
theme of his short novel The Marionette (1937), 
an account of the relationship between an idibt 
child and his father, set in Austria (where Muir 
became interested in the educational theories of 
A. S. Neill). Conuct between the father’s'world 
of adult realities and»the son’s world of infantile 
fantasy can only be made by series of delicate 
experiments, partly unsuccessful, involving dolls 
and puppets; yet, though father and son come 
to grow alike in appearance, each remains con¬ 
fined to his own world. This minute and 
claustrophobic narrative points to Muir’s later 
affinities with Kafka, but it could only have 
been written while Muir himself suffered from 
a maladjustment less extreme than the boy’s, but 
also basically due to a conflict between imagina¬ 
tion and reality. 

Some twenty years later, in his book The 
Voyage, Muir could look back with a certain 
detachment and irony at the two phases of his 
youth {The Myth): 

My childhood all a myth 
Enacted on a distant isle; 

Tune with his hourglass and his scythe 
Stood dreaming on the dial ... 

My youth a tragi-comedy, 

Ridiculous war of dreams and shames 
Waged for a Pyrrhic victory 
Of reveries and names, 

Which in slow-motion rout were hurled 
Before sure-footed flesh and blood 
That of its hunger built a world, 

Advancing rood by rood. 

But it is in this collection—in its last pages, 
to be precise—that Muir began to resolve the 
dualism of time and eternitv, myth and reality, 
idea and phenomenon, fable and story, which 
he had perpetually varied and developed in the 
earlier works. He was approaching his sixtieth 
year before he was wholly rid of the fear that 
there might be “no crack or chink, no escape 
from Time,” as he had written in Variations on 
a Time Theme (1934). 

H e K B it is as well to turn for a moment to 
Muir’s critical works of the early period. 
Socialism and Social Credit were two of the 
movements that helped Muir to cope with the 
economic realities of the age; but “how we 
should live with one another" was not his only 
problem. His ''personal deprivation was too 
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radical, and his Mrsonal liberation not only from 
social squalor, but from the Calvinist narrow¬ 
ness of his Glasgow surroundings, demanded 
measures at once more drastic and more 
appropriate to his own case. Intellectual and 
zsthetic emancipation were the greater need. 
For a time he came under the inHuence of 
Heine, then of Nietzsche. Of the two, Nietzsche’s 
influence was far more than a youthful intoxica¬ 
tion, the leaven in Muir’s first literary works; its 
importance is such that it needs separate treat¬ 
ment. , 

Anyone who comes to Muir’s brilliant critical 
book Latitudes from his later works cannot fail 
to be amazed by the entirely different personality 
that meets him in this book. The Muir of these 
early essays and aphorisms, written between 1919 
and 1924, is an esprit fort, a sophisticated, 
cynical, utterly individualistic transvaluator of 
all values—in short, a Nietzschean. It is the 
second, but chronologically earlier, section of the 
book that propounds the doctrine of life and 
love as play, of “absolute mastery over oneself 
and the world,” of “life instead or Utopia,’’ and 
tells us that “the creative thinker docs not need 
salvation; he brings it.” Whatever else it may 
be—and it shows extraordinary psychological 
penetration—this book is not humble. 

Some of the aphorisms remain valid. “The un¬ 
fulfilled desires of the virtuous are evil,” with its 
corollary, “the unfulfilled desires of the evil arc 
good.” And: “The intensity of the unconscious 
is poetry; the intensity of the conscious is wit.” 

Or, more profound than these, and more char¬ 
acteristic of Muir: “There is a mystery of 
stupidity as well as mystery of genius. The philo¬ 
sopher is an enigma to the average man, but not 
a greater one than the average man is to the 
philosopher.” 

Yet, in its insistence on the antinomy between 
genius and the average man, the book is far 
removed from the poet who was to write: “It is 
easy for the false imagination to hate a whole 
class; it is hard for the true imagination to hate 
a single human being.” 

In the Autobiography Muir tells how this 
Nietzschean arrogance conflicted with his 
socialism; how he came to sec Nietzsche’s choice 
as a “self<rucifixion out of pride, not out of 
love,” and soon rid himself of all his Nietzschean 
affectations of super-manhood, partly through 
his psychological analysis. What is not so well 
known is how much of Nietzsche’s doctrine 
Muir retained to the end. In his fine poem The 
Recurrence from The Narrow Place (1941), the 
person of Nietzsche, the self-proclaimed Anti- 
Christ, fades beside the reality of Christ; but the 
title itself points to what it was in Nietzsche’s 
doctrine that continued its hold over Muir’s 
imagination. 


Nothing was ever done 
Till it was done again 
And no man was ever one 
Except through dead men, 

TWICK-DONB, ONCZ-DONB, froiB 
The Voyage (1946) 

The idea of the “eternal recurrence” remained 
essential to Muir’s vision, however modified by 
Platonic and Christian elements. Nietzsche’s 
cosmology, Plato’s metaphysics, and Christ’s 
ethic of love are at first opposed, then blended, 
and finally fused in Muir’s poetry. 

It is equally true that Muir’s total identifica¬ 
tion with Nietzsche’s attitude proved as Unprofit- 
able to his criticism as to his poetry, because it 
was a barrier against the humanity that became 
the basis of both. But part of the first critical 
book, and the whole of the next, Transition 
(1926), confront Scottish, foreign, and contem¬ 
porary English literature from a point of view 
quite independent from Nietzsche. The essays 
on the ballads, Burns and George Douglas in the 
first collection, those on Joyce, Lawrence, Vir¬ 
ginia Woolf, Aldous Huxley, T. S. Eliot, and 
Edith Sitwell in the second, and the essay on 
Arnold Bennett contributed to Edgcll Rick- 
word’s Scrutinies (1928), arc authentic stages 
both in Muir’s development as a critic and in 
his progress towards self-knowledge, 

"Reality can be attained just as surely through 
criticism as through any other form of litera¬ 
ture,” he wrote in A Plea for Psychology in 
Literary Criticism, and his own essays are the 
proof. 

In these early critical works, from Latitudes 
to The Structure of the Novel, Muir came to 
grips with “the problems of our time, which 
arc so defacing, so unlike, in their search for 
unsightly things, the problems of more human 
eras” (A Note on Ibsen)', in doing so he elimin- 
aied what was false in his own aims, and defined 
his own humanity. In exactly the same way, 
Muir’s residence in Italy, Austria, Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia at the same period served to 
make him aware of his own roots; the explora¬ 
tion of foreign countries —Latitudes contains an 
essay on Prague—and the exploration of various 
literatures were what Holdcrlin called “colon¬ 
isation,” a process which necessarily precedes 
the most difficulty task of all, that of "going to 
the source" and “learning what is proper to 
oneself.” Thus, when Muir remarks that “in no 
poetry, probably, in the world is there less 
imagery than in the ballads," and that this is 
due to a “terrific simplicity,” he is also pointing 
to a characteristic or his own, still unwritten 
poetry; and he attributes the same starkness to 
“that something materialistic in the imagination 
of the Scots, which is one of their great quail- 
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tics,” The admirable essay North and South is 
another instance of MuirS search for his own 
place within the European tradition, as well as 
the record of a discovery that is part of his 
permanent debt to Nietzsche: 

that Western Europe is, like Egypt and Greece, 
eternal whether it passes away or remains; and 
the rise and fall of civilisations are not to be 
mourned with irrevocable sorrow by those who 
have learned the sceret of making them immortal. 

With Transition and The Structure of the 
Novel Muir had arrived at criticism proper, less 
autobiographically revealing than the first book, 
because more certain of its own point of view. 
The later criticism does not concern me here. 
His last critical book, Essays on Literature and 
Society, appeared in 1949. Perhaps it was an 
exaggeration to say that the neglect suffered by 
Muir did his work no harm, for the great 
majority of readers remember him only for the 
most ephemeral part of his critical work, his 
book-reviewing in later years. If it was this 
neglect that confined him to journalism even in 
his late maturity, the implications arc distressing 
enough; but it certainly did not embitter Muir 
or prevent him from writing poetry right up to 
his last illness and death. 

T h e early critical works cleared the way for 
the first poems. In a certain sense it is true 
to say that the whole of Muir’s poetry was a 
search for lost time, a bridge thrown over the 
gulf of his lost youth to his island childhood. 
But this gulf did not widen with increasing age; 
the paradox of time in his poetry, very much like 
that in Proust’s novel, is that the gulf can be 
closed in the end by faithful and constant re¬ 
capitulation. I have followed the Atstobiography 
in stressing the personal origin of Muir’s need to 
regain lost time; but it is a foolish and inhuman 
prejudice to assume that what is personal in 
origin must remain so in relevance and effect. 

A truthful and thoroughgoing subjectivity turns 
into its opposite. The self of Muir’s poetry is so 
thoroughly stripped of circumstance, pose, and 
vanity, as to oc de-pcrsonaliscd; whereas the 
objectivity of those who cannot face the truth 
about themselves never penetrates beyond these 
accretions. “Only the personal is for ever incon¬ 
trovertible," Nietzsche remarked. 

Even in the First Poems Muir made his own 
dreams and memories the starting-point of a 
journey into history and myth. The Ballad of 
Hector in Hades derives from a childhood fear; 
the “rough grey stones spotted with lichen” 
observed at Wye in his early childhood occur in 
more than one of these poems, written some 
twenty-five years later. But many of these first 
poems are merely nostalgic in the manner of 


Heine, instead of juxtaposing past and present 
experience, as the later poems do, so as to defeat 
time and lay bare the heraldic emblem. It is 
beyond my scope here to trace the process •from 
poem to poem, from book to booK, or to do 
more than indicate some of the obstacles. One 
of them is the experience of men wholly 
absorbed in “the common dream,” in Yeats’ 
sense, of men in their temporal, material, and 
animal aspects. The Autobiography records ofte 
instance of this experience, Muir’s vision of the 
animal faces of fellow-passengers in a tram. 
Many of the earlier poems are tragic Because 
they sec no release from this state, other than 
death; as late as The Voyage (1946), Muir could 
bt haunted by this anti-vision, as in the poem 
Epitaph: 

Into the grave, into the grave with him. 

Quich, ciuic\, with dust and stones this dead man 
cover 

Who living was a flickering soul, so dim 
He never was truly loved nor truly a lover. 

Since he was half and half, now let him be 
Something entire at last, here in this night 
Which teaches us its absolute honesty 
Who stay between the light and the half-light... 

This anti-vision is related to the experience of 
Scotland’s impoverishment by Calvinism, Puri¬ 
tanism, and material exploitation; significantly, 
ii was in Italy that the breach was healed once 
and for all, that Muir grasped the mystery of 
the Incarnation. Few of his poems, even those 
about the war, arc more bitter than Scotland 
1941: 

... But Knox and Melville clapped their preach¬ 
ing palms 

And bundled all the harvesters away, 

Hoodicrow Peden in the blighted corn 
Hacked with his rusty beal{ the starving haulms. 
Out of that desolation we were born. 

Even Burns and Scott become “sham bards of a 
sham nation.” 

It was not till the Italian transfiguration of 
all his past experience that Muir emerged finally 
from the labyrinth of “the common dream”— 
though to him community with all men was 
part of the truth into which he emerged. In the 
light of Italy, the transfiguring light, both anti- 
visions are banished once and for all in a poem 
{The Incarnate One) from his last collection: 

The windless northern surge, the seagull’s scream, 
And Calvin’s crowning the barren brae. 

I thinh of Giotto, the Tuscan shepherd's dream, 
Christ, man and creature in their inner day. 

How could our race betray 

The Image, qpd the Incarnate One unmade 

Who chose this form and fashion for our sal(e? 
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Yet Nietzsche and Plato had their part in this 
late affirmation. The “eternal rccQrrcncc” pre¬ 
pared Muir for the final merging of time and 
eterfiity, phenomenon and idea, the liberation 
from Plato’s cave. And dreams remained the 
source of some of his purest poems. A late poem 
like The Combat in The Labyrinth (1949), based 
on an early dream, is one of the closest approxi¬ 
mations in poetry to Kafka’s world of absolute 
fiction—so subjective in origin, so inexhaustible 
and universal in effect; and Edwin and Willa 
Muirj of course, were Kafka’s translators.* In 
comparison, even myth seems an impure form, 
too much^tied to historical and local associations. 
That is one reason why some of Muir’s poems 
break the unity of particular myths, relating one 
to another, or penetrating beyond them into 
pure imagination. 

If there seems to be a contradiction between 
pure imagination and the lack of striking 
imagery that has been held against Muir, what 
is overlooked is that no prominent image or 
metaphor is needed where the whole poem 
passes beyond analogy, beyond allegory, to 
render absolute fictions like The Combat. 
Kafka’s style, too, is uncommonly bare, literal, 
and unfigurativc. Where Muir attained such 
immediacy of conception, there is no need for 
further explanations, such as his nationality, his 
inherited Puriunism, his tiativc landscape, 
dominated by sea and rock, or his Platonism: 

And sometimes through the air descends a dust 

Blown from the scentless deserts of dead time 

That whispers: Do not put your trust 

In the fed flesh, or colour, or sense, or shape. 

This that I am you cannot get in rhyme. 

The Journey Back, from The Labyrinth 

During the last fifteen years or so of his life 
Muir did succeed in getting it in rhyme, or in 
the blank verse of his meditative poems (occa¬ 
sionally Wordsworthian when it is retrospective, 
but more often quite unlike any that has been 
written in English). I wish I had space to quote 
at length from poems like The Return, The 
Transfiguration, The Labyrinth, or The Child 
Dying, the love poems, so much more than 

‘Not only Muir’s admiration for Kafka, but his 
understanding of the works, deepened with time. 

The sonnet to Kafka in One Foot in Eden, 
strangely parallelled by Muir’s tribute to Milton in 
the same collection, testifies to the admiration. In 
his Introductions to the translations, Muir had 
interpreted Kafka’s fiction as allegory; it was not 
till 1947 that he corrected this view and stressed 
the purely imaginative character of Kafka’s works. 

But this important disclaimer, contributed to a 
Czech publication, was never noticed in England. 
Muir’s realisation that there is no key to Kafka’s 
fiction has a direct bearing on his own later works. 
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passionate, which Muir never ceased to write 
until his death, lyrics like The Late Wasp and 
The Late Swallow, reflections on his own art, 
like “all we who make things transitory and 
good,” Soliloquy and The Emblem, or prophetic 
poems like Prometheus and The Horses. But I 
shall conclude with a few remarks on the selec¬ 
tion of the Collected Poems and on the last 
section, the poems previously uncollected. 

E ven in a purely material and (quantitative 
sense, Muir succeeded in regaining his lost 
youth; his late beginning was amply compen¬ 
sated by his capacity to grow and change to the 
very end. This capacity was such that the last 
two years of his life, the period following the 
completion of One Foot tn Eden, must be re¬ 
garded as a distinct phase. The Labyrinth cele¬ 
brates Muir’s emergence from the maze of tem¬ 
poral phenomena. One Foot in Eden is pervaded 
by the transfiguring love of the Song: 

Sunset ends the day, 

The yeats shift their place, 

Under the sun's sway 
Times from times fall; 

Mind fighting mind 
The secret cords unwind 
No power can replace: 

Love gathers all. 

In this collection, Muir appears to come closer 
than before to Christian doctrine; at least his 
acceptance of both good and evil, harmony and 
strife, innocence and corruption, is rendered in 
symbols largely taken from Biblical sources, 
though Prometheus and Oedipus share in the 
transfiguring love. I am not competent to discuss 
the theological implications of Muir’s treatment 
of Eden and the Fall as archetypes of human 
experience, or to decide how far it would satisfy 
the requirements of any sectarian orthodoxy. 
However, since more than one recent writer 
on Muir has in fact claimed such orthodoxy for 
him, or claimed him for .such orthodoxy, and 
since this misunderstanding is likely to be per¬ 
petuated despite the evidence of the definitive 
Collected Poems, it is necessary to state once 
more that neither Muir’s Italian illumination, 
nor his earlier awakening to the significance of 
the Lord’s Prayer, was a religious conversion 
in any accepted sense of the word. 

At the period when he was writing the poems 
in One Foot in Eden, Muir himself drew atten¬ 
tion to the imaginative aspect of the conciliatory 
and tran.sfiguring power, akin to divine grace, 
that dominates the book. "Perhaps in the imagin¬ 
ation of mankind the transfiguration has become 
a powerful symbol, standing for many things, 
among them those transformations of reality 
which the imagination itself creates,” he said in 
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1952.* The word absolute has occurred in my 
essay; but it was applied to Muir’s imagination, 
not to his beliefs. 

Shortly before he was uken off to hospital 
[Mrs. Willa Muir has recorded in a letter] he 
said to me, with great urgency; “There arc no 
absolutes, no absolutes.” He was then in a con¬ 
fused state, but he said it with such force that it 
was poignant. I said: “No, darling, there arc no 
absolutes at all,” and he was comforted. I don’t 
know myself what to make of it, unless he meant 
that even death was not an absrjlute; but there 
it is. 

Whatever interpretation we give to these 
words, and whatever weight, the evidence of 
Muir’s selection from the published volumes is 
conclusive in one respect. The new volume 
omits all those poems from One Foot in Eden 
which could possibly qualify as Christian 
devotional or apoIogi.st verse: The Christmas, 
The Son, Lost and Found, and The Lord (a 
refutation of atheism). The rejection is signifi¬ 
cant, bccau-sc only one poem, Isaiah, is omitted 
from The Narrow Place, only two relatively 
slight lyrics from The Voyage, no poem at all 
from The iMbyrinth', and the rejection of the.se 
later poems cannot be attributed to any but the 
obvious motive. Clearly Muir was anxious to 
remain uncommitted to the last; a visionary 
poet, deeply concerned with the example and 
teaching of Christ, not a Christian poet. 

The crucial dieference may well lie in Muir’s 
permanent debt to the concept of “eternal recur¬ 
rence” (adapted by Nietzsche from the pre- 
Socratic philosophers), which can lend no 
absolute significance to history or to any single 
historical event, requires neither personal im¬ 
mortality nor personal redemption, but only a 
recognition of the eternal pattern that underlies 
every individual destiny, and affirms this life 
for the pattern’s sake. Even in the title poem 
ot One Foot in Eden the emphasis lies on the 
state of man after the Fall, transformed by the 
memory of Eden, not on any future life, redemp¬ 
tion, or paradise regained: 

What had F.den ever to say 

Of hope and faith and pity and love 

Until was buried all its day 

And memory found its treasure trove? 

Strange blessings never in Paradise 

Fall from these beclouded sl{ies. 

The poet who arrived at this affirmation was 
“time’s true servant” {The Return), and what he 
affirmed was the whole of his past life, errors, 

•From a broadcast in the Scottish Home Service. 
Quoted from J. C. Hall’s monograph, Edwin Muir 
(Longmans, Green; for the Briosh Council, 1956). 


perplexities, suflerings and all, even “the 
famished field and blackened tree” of the indus¬ 
trialised Scodand where this poem must have 
been written, though its imagery also points 
back to the Glasgow of his lost youth. Perhaps 
it is the personal approach, in the end, that docs 
least violence to the mysteries cel^rated by 
Muir, rather than any attempt to define them 
in philosophical or theological terms. 

Incapable though he was of pose and mystifi¬ 
cation-few poets have written more honesdy 
about themselves than Muir in the Atifobio- 
graphy —it is as a mystery that Muir regarded 
his own art. Even iftemory docs not account for 
it in his last word on the subject, his post¬ 
humous lines, The Poet: 

And in bewilderment 
My tongue shall tell 
What mind had never meant 
Nor memory stored. 

In such bewilderment 
Love's parable 
Into the world was sent 
To stammer its word. 

What I shall never know 
I must make k?iown 
Where traveller never went 
Is my domain. 

Dear disembodiment 
Through which is shown 
The shapes that come and go 
And turn again. 

Heaven-sent perplexity — 

If thought should thieve 
One word of the mystery 
All would be wrong. 

Most faithful fantasy 
That can believe 
Its immortality 
. 4 nd make a song. 

T h e poems not previou.sly published in book 
form have been sub-divided by Mrs. Muir 
and Mr. J. C. Hall into those that appeared in 
periodicals before Muir’s death or were sent by 
him to his publisher, those found in typescript 
after his death but never previously published or 
submitted, and those found only in manuscript. 
None of the poems is dated; but the first section 
alone bears out T. S. Eliot’s seemingly cryptic 
statement, “old men should be explorers.” 

The opening religious sonnet may be so close 
to the poems rejected from One Foot in Eden 
as to make its inclusion a little puzzling; but it 
has a directness and informality of tone which 
the others lack. And it is counterbalanced by 
that ironic and subde poem, written during 
Muir’s year at Harvard, The Church, compar¬ 
able in its complexities and reservations to 
Philip Larkina’s Church Going\ but Muir's 
allegiance not to any establi^d rite, Init rather 
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(0 a Christianity still to be realised, makes it 
incomparably more positive in its conclusion: 

/ took at the church again, and yet again. 

And think of thote who house together in Hell, 
Cooped by ingenious theological men 
Expert to track musty smell 

Of sins they k^aw too well; 

Until grown proud, they crib in rusty bars 
^ The Love that moves the sun and the other stars. 

Yet fortune to the new church, and may its door 
Never be shut, or yawn in empty state 
To*daunt the poor in spirit, the always poor. 
Catholic, Orthodox, Protestant, may it wait 
Here few its true estate. 

All’s still to do, roof, window, and wall are bare. 
I look, doubt that He is there. 

The poem, Salem, Massachusetts, applies the 
same serious irony and almost satirical realism 
to the contrast between past witch-hunts and 
present “business men from Boston.” As for 
Muir’s concern with the future in these last 
poems—“old men should be explorers”—it dis¬ 
tinguishes them not only from much of his 
earlier work, with its inevitably personal pre¬ 
occupation, but from most of the work of his 
younger contemporaries. The visions of future 
cataclysms, After a Hypothetical War, After 
The iMst War, and The Day before the 
iMst Day, are only the most obvious examples. 
Even where the theme is retrospective, as in the 
strange sequence Images, the poem devoted to 
the transfigured memory of Muir’s two brotltcrs, 
or the soliloquy of his rakish cousin Sutherland 
in heaven, “There’s nothing here I can take into 
my hands,” Muir’s resolution of his own con¬ 
flicts allows him to explore new possibilities of 
mood, tone, and diction. The poem Impersonal 
Calamity, in fact, shows why a generalised sym¬ 
pathy, an “objective” or ideological humani- 
tarianism, is powerless; what we have not 
known and suffered, we can neither comprehend 
nor relieve: 

Respectable men have witnessed terrible things. 
And rich and poor things extraordinary, 

These murder-haunted years. Even so, even so, 
Respectable men seem still respectable. 

The ordinary no less ordinary. 

For our inherited features cannot show 


More than traditional gnef and happiness 
That rise from old and worn and simple springs. 
How can an eye or brow 
Disclose the gutted towns and the millions 
dead?... 

Ballad of Everyman and Nightmare of Peace 
grapple with the related problem of men en¬ 
slaved by the very ideologists who offer them 
liberation, only to “flatter and rob the ignorant 
clown.” Muir's own capacity for sympathy, 
rooted in experience of hardships overcome, is 
evident in these poems; quite especially in The 
Refugees Born for a Land Unknown, with its 
insight into the deepest alienation of all, the loss 
of reality: 

... And now with alien eyes I sec 
The flowering trees on the unreal hills, 

And in an English garden all afternoon 
I watch the bees among the lavender. 

Bees arc at home, and think they have their place, 
And I outside.... 

Petrol Shortage, like the earlier poem The 
Horses, testifies to the eternal recurrence in his¬ 
tory, a pattern similar to that traced by Muir’s 
personal life and vision: 

The cycle will come round again. 

Earth will repair its broken day, 

And pastoral Europe dream again 
Of little wars waged jar away. 

Plato, too, receives a final explicit tribute —The 
Poet, quoted above, was indirectly one—in what 
was almost certainly Muir’s last poem, and it 
follows a tribute to his own beginning, a return 
to the source: 

/ have been taught by dreams and fantasies 
learned from the friendly and the darker 
phantoms 

And got great knowledge and courtesy from the 
dead 

Kinsmen and ki»swomen, ancestors and friends 
But from two mainly 
Who gave me htrth. 

And now that time grows shorter, I perceive 
That Plato's is the truest poetry. 

And that these shadows 
Are cast by the true. 
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“Vulgar Sociology” 

I N RECENT years Mr. C. Wright Mills has 
become a kind of faculty adviser to the 
“young angrics” and “vvould-bc-angries” of the 
Western world. Now, in a recent issue of the 
New Uft Review, Mills has written a Manifesto 
for the “New Left.” This statement, in the form 
of a letter, is regarded by the editors as “throw¬ 
ing us a number of challenging lines of in¬ 
quiry.” Presumably it is worth trying to under¬ 
stand what Mills is saying. 

The task is not easy. A first reading of the 
article, and a second, leaves one a bit bewildered. 
The style is explosive, detonativc rather than 
denotative, leailing in all directions at once. 
(It reminds one of a vice-president of a l.irgc 
American union who used to tell an audience, 
“The other speakers, they talk to you iti 
generalities. Hut I, I am going to talk to you at 
randomV') The tumult is punctuated occasion¬ 
ally by interior monologues and dialogues; in 
these it is very hard to know when Mills is talk¬ 
ing to himself, anticipating questions and 
answering them by c.xhortation, or when he is 
addressing the reader. The confusion is com- 
ounded by the fact that Mills has included in 
is “letter" some paiagraphs from a new paper¬ 
back edition of his book. The Causes of World 
War III, and these paragraphs, written in a 
nervous, st.accato style 

Will they be evident enough.? They will have 
to be very obvious to attract rc.il American atten¬ 
tion: sweet compl.iints and the voice of reason— 
these are not enough. In the slum countries of the 
world to-dtiy, what arc tlicy saying? 

contrast oddly with the scmi-stKiological rhetoric 
in the “letter” itself. 

‘Hut it’s all .St) .uiibiguous Turkey, for in¬ 
stance. Cuba, for instance.’ Of course it is; history- 
making is always ambiguous; wait a bit; in the 
meantime, help them to fiKUS their moral up¬ 
surge in less ambiguous political ways; work out 
with them the ideologies, the strategics, the 
theoric.s that will help them consolidate their 
efforts: new' theories or structural changes of and 
by human societies in our epoch. 

It leaves one h bout de souffle—h\xt perhaps it 
is that very onrush of words, that unvaried 
hammering, which gives it effectiveness as an 
emotional device. 

The other barrier to comprehension is what 
the sociologists call “the conceptual apparatus.” 
In social analysis one employs concepts because 


they group together objects or ideas, often 
seemingly disparate, in meaningful ways. For 
example: to a child, the only thing that a whale 
and an elephant have in common is their Size", 
but a biologist calls them both mammals because 
of underlying processes (reproduction, respira¬ 
tion, etc.) they have in common. To be meaning¬ 
ful, a concept has to have fairly sharp boundaries 
so that one knows what is included or excluded 
by the term. Now Mills’ key “concepts," used 
over and over again, arc structure and structural 
change. But what these words mean is never 
made clear. Marxists used to talk in this way 
about “The System,”»and it might be this cosmic 
notion that Mills has in mind. But one never 
knows. What we get are penultimate sentences 
such as: 

If there is to be a politics of a New Left, what 
needs to be analy.sed is the structure of institu¬ 
tions, the foundations of jwlicics. In this sense, 
both in its criticism and in its proposals, our work 
is necessarily structural—and so, for us, just now 
- -utopian. [Italics in the original.] 

Still, prc.ssing through the clotted syntax and 
tangled underbrush of the writing, one dimly 
discerns four propositions: 

(1) There are a group of “Nato Intellectuals” 
(Mdls’ term) who, proclaiming the “end of 
ideology” have become, because of their incor¬ 
rigible anti-Stabnism, defenders of the political 
and economic “status quo.” These individuals are 
.ijijiaicntly grouped around Encounter and the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom. 

(2) The Russian intelligentsia (a number of 
whom were interviewed by Mills last summer) 
proclaim the doctrine of “socialist realism.” These 
arc the Soviet counterparts of “Nato Intellectuals.” 
But both groups arc really alike in that “both of 
these jwstures stand opposerl to radical criticisms 
of their respective societies.” Both are alike in 
that they engage in “criticism of milieux” not 
“criticism of the structure”—except that the 
Soviet authorities, who “are much more likely to 
be intellectuals (in one or another sense of the 
word—s.iy a man who actually writes his own 
speeches) than are American politicians ... have 
begun to tamper quite seriously with structural 
questions and basic ideology—although ... they 
must try to disguise the fact." 

(3) The “New Left" is “on the move." This is 
evidenced by student demonstrations in Turkey, 
South Korea, Japan, Cuba, and England. 

(4) The "most important issue of political re¬ 
flection” is that the “historic agencies of change" 
arc now in question. "The historic agencies of 
change for liberals of the capitalist societies have 
been an array of voluntary associations, coming 
to a political climax in a parliamentary or con¬ 
gressional system. For socialists of almost all 
varieties, the historic agency has been the work¬ 
ing-class—andtlater the peasantry.... 

“I cannot avoid the view, that in both cases 
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the historic agency (in the advanced capitalist 
countries) has either collapsed or become most 
ambiguous: so far as structural change is con¬ 
cerned, these [sicI) don’t seem to be at once 
available and effective as our agency any more." 

If the voluntary associations, or the working 
class, or the peasantry, arc no longer the "historic 
agencies of change," what are? Mills’ answer; 
the intellectuals. “It is with this problem of 
agency in mind that I have been studying, for 
several years now, the cultural apparatus, the 
intellsctuals—as a possible, immediate radical 
agency of change. For a long time, 1 was not 
much happier with this idea than were many of 
you; but it turns out now, in the spring of iq6o, 
that it may be a very relevant idea indeed.” 

It would appear that what James Burnham 
once did for "the managers,” Mills may now try 
to do for “the intellectuals,” whom he is appoint¬ 
ing to the leading role on a "new stage” in 
history. And, as with Burnham, there is the same 
crucial vagueness of definition, for we are never 
told who the intellectuals are, other than that 
they write their own speeches (a curious problem 
perhaps, since Vice-President Nixon writes his 
own speeches and Premier Khrushschev docs 
not), or other than that "in each of the three 
major components of the world's social structure 
to-day, the character and the role of the intelli¬ 
gentsia is distinct and historically specific.” 

W HAT IS MOST characteristic about these 
propositions, about the article as a whole 
(and, in tact, of so much of Mills’ writing) is 
that no point is ever argued or developed, it is 
only asserted and re-asserted. This may be fine 
as rhetorical strategy, but it is maddening for 
anyone who does not, to begin with, accept 
Mills’ self-election as an ideological leader. Since 
the strategy of rhetoric, rather than argument, is 
central to Mills’ method, let us look at it more 
closely. 

Mills is a “position player:” you don’t debate, 
you “locate” your opponents on a field (and call 
it “sociology of knowledge”); and people then 
take positions on the basis of the label. In this 
game Mills has worked out the “theory of equa¬ 
tion.” In the ’thirties and ’forties, rhetorical 
debate was often carried on by the technique of 
“amalgam” or “guilt by association,” You 
lumped your opponents in one camp {e.g., the 
theory of “social fascism”). Now one makes 
equations: the Russian intellectuals and the 
NATO intellectuals arc cc-cqual; they perform the 
same function on each side of the equation. 
Along with this, there is the view—which others 
have also expressed, basing the argument on the 
presumed common trends of industrial society 
—that America and Russia are growing more 
alike. 


But arc they? Mills is able to ignore any differ¬ 
ence, because in his theory of the power ilitc, 
dcrnocracy (as with the use of the term “bour- 
^ois democracy” by the Marxists in the 
’thirties) is regarded as a sham. But does the 
Soviet Union permit magazines like Partisan 
Review, the Monthly Review, Dissent, and 
dozens of “little” magazines, which arc critical 
of the “structure”? Would the Soviet Union 
print, say, Raymond Aron in as large an edition 
as it does books critical of the American “struc¬ 
ture”? These are not “structural differences,” 
Mills might say; if i:i the Soviet Union the 
Party controls the press, in the United States 
“big business” dominates the mass media. But 
even in “structural” terms, the argument fails, 
for if, as Mills insists, American politics is 
decided by the “elites,” then it is a fact worthy 
of notice that the university dites, the publish¬ 
ing iilites, and even the government-administra¬ 
tive elites are predominantly liberal—even 
though the term “liberal” may be far from Mills’ 
frame of reference. (To a Mohammedan, all 
Christians, Catholic and Protestant, arc alike.) 
But the major point is that the “ 61 ite” is not all 
of a piece, and any analysis of Russian and 
American society which ignores the political 
order—the existence in the one ca.se of a single- 
party state ruled from the top, and in the other 
.1 pluralist society, divided, often unevenly (an 
imperfect society is not a sham!), by contending 
interest groups, makes a mockery of such basic 
terms as liberty and freedom. 

The second strategy is to invoke the sanction 
of History. The “end of ideology” is “historically 
outmoded.” The working class as a “historic 
agency” is “historically outmoded,” and so on. 
()utmoded in what way? Is History so deter¬ 
ministic? (One thought that “history-making is 
always ambiguous,”) History is, at best, a 
dubious measuring rod of achievement, but is 
it one of morality as well? Hegel made a dis¬ 
tinction, as Isaiah Berlin reminds us, “between 
the ’historic’ nations, and those unfortunate 
‘submerged’ nationalities, which the more belli¬ 
cose nations, chosen to ‘play a historic role’ in 
virtue of their superiority, had a ’hi.storic’ right 
to absorb and dominate.” Does one accept events 
on the basis of inevitability or desirability? Mills 
never addresses himself to such questions. He 
stands, simply, as the caretaker of the dustbin of 
History. 

The third strategy is a peculiar form of tu 
quoque. The end-of-ideology, he writes, “stands 
upon a fetishism of empiricism: more academic¬ 
ally, upon a pretentious methodology used to 
state trivialities about unimportant social areas; 
more essayistically, upon a naive journalistic 
empiricism....” Translated, this means: if you 
speculate and I write fact, you are being abstract 
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and I am writing historical analysis—if you re¬ 
port facts and I am speculating, you are engaging 
in empiricism and I am writing theory. 

I F rms WERE ONLY 3 qucstion of the style of 
a single article, hastily written and carelessly 
argued, one could simply shrug it off. But the 
point is that the article is all of a piece with 
Mills’ larger work: certainly, his influential 
book The Power Elite has the same style, the 
same rhetoric. Mills, basically, is an American 
anarcho-syndicalist, a “Wobbly." His work is 
rough in tone, discourteous toward opponents, 
impatient of syntax, and this rock-throwing 
from the podium gives him a double appeal to 
the “angries." He is non-conformist, and he is 
also academic. What might be taken at first 
sight to be platitudes, if stated by an auto-didact, 
seems, in the context of portentous language 
{e.g.t “structural criticism”) deep and learned. 
But the “Wobbly” influence is present not only 
in manner, but in content as well. The Power 
Elite is a “horror story” for intellectuals in the 
same way, and with not much more sophistica¬ 
tion, that Jack London’s The Iron Heel (with 
its picture of the all-powerful oligarchy) was for 
the socialist working man fifty years ago. And 
beyond content, the resemblances between the 
two lie most closely in the psychological mean¬ 
ings. London called himself a socialist, but his 
idol clearly was Nietzsche, and in his hero, 
Ernest Everhard, one saw the blond saviour, 
with his savage contempt, if not for people as a 
whole, then for the civilities of life. Mills, too, 
seems to be mesmerised by Elites and power, and 
his argument—once elaborated in an article in 
Politics—xhiX. the intellectuals are “powerless 
people,” points up the source of some of his 
resentments. 

The term which gives his book its title The 
Power Elite, is not part of a theory of power 
but a catch phrase, a simplification which, like 
all such phrases, cheers the semi-skilled intel¬ 
lectuals who want a ready formula (this is the 
function of ideology) to explain complex events. 
For any analytical purposes, the phrase confuses 
more than it enlightens, because it erases the 
crucial differences between contending social 
gioups—differences arising out of interests, ideas, 
policies, and purposes, differences which are the 
stuff of politics. The theory of the power ditc 


is that changes in power are due to changes in 
structure. Tnus he states that there have been 
no “essential” changes in America in th^ last 
half-century ("The recent social history of 
America does not reveal any distinct break in 
the continuity of the higher capitalist class”); 
and then, in bland contradiction, that in recent 
years the new feature of American life is that 
the three “structures” of power—government, 
military, and business—arc now meshed into a 
“power ^lite.” Vulgar Marxism has become 
vulgar sociology. • 

What this theory ignores is not only that 
government, military, and business, are not 
homogeneous entities, and that each (especially 
the first two) are actually arenas of power in 
which different groups contend, it ignores the 
fact that even “structures” can be discussed only 
in terms of purpose, and that purpose is a 
function of interests and ideas—and these never 
come into Mills’ analysis. To concentrate on 
“structure” (a species or “bourgeois formalism,” 
one is tempted to say), is to become so abstract 
that one would have to argue, if Mills were 
consistent, that there were no differences, say, 
between Herbert Hoover and Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt, between the America of 1920 and 1960. 
Bbck and grey may both be indistinguishable 
in the dark, but presumably the function of 
social analysis is to cast some light on events. 

But most disturbing of all is Mills’ failure to 
confront moral issues other than through the 
“judgment of history.” If there is any lesson 
which emerges from the experiences of the last 
forty years, experiences which fashioned the 
“end of ideology,” it is the realisation of the 
recklessness of social movements which sought 
to change the social “structure” without specify¬ 
ing the “costs” involved other than claiming 
that History would erase the bill. Neither “his¬ 
tory” nor “revolution” can now demand the 
blank cheque they received a century or a genera¬ 
tion ago, in the simplistic belief that rationality 
and progress would come in their wake. The 
hard-won lesson that dubious means—violence, 
terror, concentration camps, totalitarian power— 
can only befoul socialism, or humanism, or the 
dignity of the person, must not be lost because 
under-developed social movements, with no 
memory of the past, have once again become 
somewhat fashionable. As Freud once warned, 
what one fails to recall, one is doomed to repeat. 

Daniel Bell 
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No Stink of Zen 

A Reply to Koestler — By Christmas Humphreys 


I N THE August issue of Encounter Mr. 

Arthur Koestler wrote on “Yoga Un- 
expurgated." In the October issue the author 
turned his attention, not, as he claims, to Zen, 
but to the Zen Buddhism of Japan. He begins 
by describing the differences between Indian 
and Japanese character, culture, and psychology, 
and then turns to what he calls the religion of 
Zen. His main thesis is that the Zen School of 
Buddhism came into being, and has its place in 
Japan, “as a form of psychotherapy for a self- 
conscious, shame-ridden society, a technique of 
undoing the strings which tied it into knots.” 
As the necessary opposite to the repressed, over- 

f )olite, codified rigour of a Spartan self-discip- 
ine in behaviour.and thought, Zen Buddhism, 
with its relaxed, spontaneous release of the 
forces of creative life provided an escape from 
an intolerable tension. From over sclf<onscious- 
ness to a direct awareness, however rare and 
brief, of no-self, with the minimum of thought 
or feeling to intervene between impulse and act, 
here is the truly simple and spiritual life which 
the Japanese so sorely needed: “When walking, 
walk; when sitting, sit, but don’t wobble; when 
hungry, eat; when tired, sleep.” “You say that 
you are bound.? Who puts you under restraint.?” 

It may well be that Zen Buddhism has served 
this function in Japan, but it docs not account 
for Zen Buddhism and is no account of Zen. 
Yet Mr. Koestler errs in good company. In 
1953 Dr. Hu Shih wrote an article on “Ch’an 
(Zen) Buddhism in China, Its History and 
Method,” to which Dr. D. T. Suzuki replied. 
A summary of Dr. Hu Shih’s article, and Dr. 
Suzuki’s reply, appear as Chapter V in Studies 
in Zen (1955) which I compiled from articles 
written over fifty years by this great authority 
on Zen, an authority in that he combines pro¬ 
found scholarship with personal enlightenment. 
In his article Dr. Hu Snih wrote: 

The Ch’an (Zen) movement is an integral part 
of the history of Chinese Buddhism, and the 
history of Chinese Buddhism is an integral part 
of the general history of Chinese thought. Ch’an 
can be properly understood only in its historical 


selling just as any oihcr Chinese philosophical 
school must be studied and understood in its 
historical setting. 

Dr. Suzuki would have none of it. For him 
a clear distinction must be made between Zen 
and Zen Buddhism, for the former can never 
be tied to the accidents of its historical setting. 

Zen must be understood from the inside, not 
from the ouuidc. One must first attain what I 
call prajna-inluition and then proceed to the 
study of its objectified expressions. To try to get 
into Zen by collecting the so-called historical 
matcri.ils and to come to a conclusion which will 
definitely characterise Zen as Zen, Zen in itself, 
or Zen as each of us lives it in his innermost 
lieing, is not the right approach. 

For Zen, he adds, “has its own life independent 
of history.” 

Note the distinction. Dr. Hu Shih is trying 
to bind Ch’an (in Japanese, Zen) to the history 
of China, where this uniquely direct and power¬ 
ful school of Buddhi.sm was born, grew up, 
and reached its greatest heights; Mr. Koesder 
wants to bind it to Japan. Both seek to confine 
the dawn wind in a definition, the flow of a 
river in the forms of its banks. But the “Essence 
of Mind” of Zen, which is No-mind, has no 
history. “Let the Mind abide nowhere.” When 
the Ch’an school did arrive in Japan, five hun¬ 
dred years later, it had passed its zenith, yet in 
the warrior culture of Kamakura (i3-i.|th c.), 
where it was adopted by the Samurai as a 
mental discipline ideally suited to a man of war, 
it was born again, and thenceforth played a 
leading part in the culture of Japan. But the 
fact that warriors adopted it no more makes of 
Zen Buddhism a bloodthirsty religion than 
Christian knights on a Crusade reduce thereby 
in value the teachings of “gentle Jesus.” 

What, then, is Zen, as distinct from one of its 
modes of expression? I can speak with no more 
“authority” than Mr. Koesder, though I may 
have stuaied the subject longer than he both in 
England and Japan. But at least I would not 
lightly use such terms as “mumbo-jumbo" and 
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“hocus-pocus” of the technique devised by a 
thousand years of Zen masters for rousing their 

n ils to attain their first satori, that is, a flash 
:ast of direct awareness of Reality, beyond, 
far, far beyond the highest achievements of con¬ 
ceptual thought. Still less, after thirty years’ 
study would I use the word “drivel” to describe 
the sayings of masters who were clearly doing 
their utmost to lead their followers to a state of 
spiritual awareness which 1 for one admit that 
1 cannot achieve by thinking. 

For Zen means enlightenment, and supreme 
Enlightenment is the nature and the very heart 
of Buddh-ism. The “ism” is man’s erection of 
thought and comment about the buddh or 
Enlightenment which m.adc of Gautama, an 
Indian prince, the Buddha, the all-Enlightencd, 
all-Awakcncd One; and iatori, one name for the 
first experience of such enlightenment, is the 
goal of the training given in a Zen monastery. 
Without this Enlightenment there is no 
Buddhism, much less Zen Buddhism, and the 
Way of ^n in the total field of Buddhism is 
the supremely direct Way of achieving that 
Enlightenment. 

It follows, and this is the step most intellec¬ 
tuals arc unwilling to take, that, in Dr. Suzuki’s 
words, “Zen is beyond the ken of human under¬ 
standing; by understanding I mean conceptual¬ 
isation.” It is literally beyond thought, beyond 
the reach of thought, beyond the limits of the 
finest and most subtle thinking. For it is, by its 
very nature, beyond the realm of duality; it is 
not One any more than it is Two; it is non¬ 
duality. It docs not try to “unhinge the rational 
mind,” as Mr. Koestlcr says. It arrives when 
the process of thought has reached its exhausted 
conclusion. When thought, infuriated, baffled 
and at last aware of its futility, gives up, 
then suddenly, unmistakably comes—what? A 
unique, utterly personal, and incommunicable 
awareness, in a flash (as Mr. Koestlcr rightly 
says, of the intuition) of that which is beyond 
de.scription because it is beyond the plane on 
which description, which must use the symbols 
of duality, can function. 

How CAN such an experience, whether minor 
or major, be chained to the accidents of history, 
of time or place? And how can a master, who 
KNOWS what he knows, assist his pupil to attain 
that same ineffable "moment?” He cannot 
argue, explain, describe; these need words, and 
words arc symbols in duality. He can but pre¬ 
pare the pupil with Spartan training of body, 
control or emotion, exhaustion of thought up 
to that cleansed and subtle state of mind, ex- 
ciuisitely balanced between all “opposites,” 
clinging to nothing, caring for nothing, want¬ 
ing notning, in which a blow, a joke, an absurd 


because non-rational gesture, even a “tremen¬ 
dous silence" may cause the “existential leap" 
from a world of commonsense to a state of,non- 
sensc/super-sensc in which, though nothing is 
new, all things are suddenly seen as new, and 
the whole world is perceived as “right,” in 
which “It’s all right,” and we can now have 
tea. 

But what can the intellect do about all tl\js 
save to be cross about it? For it can only know 
about Zen, never know it. And Mr. Koestler’s 
annoyance, with Zen and with himself, will 
not avail his understanding; only the fact that 
he would rather live in this “juxtaposition of 
extremes” which is Japan, than anywhere else 
out of Europe should tell him that when, like 
a terrier sniffing round a hedgehog, he has 
annoyed himself enough he may try the task, 
enormously difficult, of laying aside the clum-sy 
machine of thought, and trying a little non¬ 
sense, illumined nonsense, intuitive delight, 
instead. 

This at least is what some of his fellow intel¬ 
lectuals in Europe are doing, refusing to believe 
that Zen is either Chinese or Japanese. Zen 
Buddhism in Europe has reached a point of no 
return, and a problem has arisen which is not 
yet solved. It needs a highly skilled and en¬ 
lightened teacher to assi-st us to break through 
our own thought-barrier, yet why should any 
such from Japan, much less a dozen, spend 
time and energy on a half-prepared, however 
enthusiastic few? A handful of students are 
going to Japan, but the expense and difficulties 
are enormous. What, then, are we to do? We 
cannot heed Mr. Koestlcr, for experience tells 
us that even the first steps in Zen enormously 
clarify the mind, release the forces of life within 
and make of each moment a thing of perpetual 
adventure and new-found joy. So we prepare 
ourselves, as best we may, for some solution, 
believing that “When the pupil is ready the 
Master appears.” I have set out in Zen Comes 
fVesf the method of self-preparation which 
some of us use, which refuses to look on iZen 
as Chinese or Japanese or bound to any time 
or place. Zen is not a religion, nor a philosophy, 
though it uses a wide range of Buddhist Scrip¬ 
ture in its background, but even the minor 
“moments” reached by some of us make the 
effort, sustained and concentrated effort, well 
worth while. Perhaps Mr. Koestlcr would like 
to join us? There is nowhere to go and nothing 
to attain, for as he knows we have it ail already. 
Nevertheless we have found it true, in drinking 
tea and arranging flowers, or in making a ben 
or running a business, that there is one rule to 
be obeyed: as atMa.ster said when asked, "What 
is Zca?," “Walk on I” 
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Labour, Loyalty, and the Left 

By Henry Fairlie 


T h e Labour Party 
to-day seems to be 
losing all sense of how 
to take a political de¬ 
cision. Nine yc.irs after 
it lost power, it is 
rapidly oecoming a 
party which, to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, is 
un instructed in the tech¬ 
niques of politics and 
of government. A whole 
generation of Labour leaders have, in this time, 
been removed or have removed themselves, 
leaving only two, Mr. Hugh Gailskell and Mr. 
Harold Wilson, who can claim any experience 
cither of Cabinet or of leading a major depart¬ 
ment. This is a situation which can only become 
worse, the longer the Labour Party is in opposi¬ 
tion. It could well prove to be a more serious 
obstacle to rc-uniling and re-forming *hc party 
than any of the f.ictors which arc more generally 
discussed. 

When the Liberals rcgainetl power in 1905, 
after ten years in ‘opposition, Camplicll-Banncr- 
man was able to include in his Cabinet seven 
men who had served in Rosebery’s Cabinet ten 
years before. When the Labour Party at last 
gained power in 1945, for the first and only 
time, all its leading figures had held prominent 
positions in the Coalition Government during 
the war. It is precisely a body of accumulated 
experience of this kind which the Labour Party 
lacks to-day. Moreover, it is the totally in¬ 
experienced whom the rank and file of the 
party insist on electing most regularly to posi¬ 
tions of importance within the party: men who 
are dilettantes rather than serious politicians. 
This is the behaviour of a party whicli has 
ceased to be interested in political decision and 
the cares of government, and the clearest evi¬ 
dence that this is what has happened is the 
contempt in which the Labour Party to-day 
holds its leader and the electors. 

The first task of a party in opposition is to 
offer the electors an alternative prime minister. 
After all, the only real choice before the electors 
is the choice of a pr’mc minister, since they 
cannot, once he is elected, directly influence the 
formation cither of his government or its 
policies. Moreover, it is the only intelligible 
choice which the electors can maKe. Although 
the concept of party images is a convenient 


piece of shorthand, it has been absurdly over¬ 
done in the past few years. The clearest image 
of a party is the party leader himself: it is cer¬ 
tainly the image which the electors most readily 
recognise. The most important political act 
which a party can perform, therefore, is to 
choose a leader and give him publicly at least 
some measure of the trust ana respect which 
it appeals to the electors to give him. It is this 
which the Labour Party has steadily refused to 
do during the past nine years. 

The place of loyalty in politics is a difficult 
one to analyse. Politics is far too serious a busi¬ 
ness to allow considerations of personal loyalty 
to be over-riding: it is, quite rightly, since the 
issues at stake are momentous, a ruthless busi¬ 
ness, in which it would be criminal to allow 
anyone to continue to hold office when his use¬ 
fulness had passed, merely because one did not 
want to hurt him or his feelings. But, if there 
is a limit to loyalty, there is a limit also to dis¬ 
loyalty. The electors are entitled to assume that 
the leader of a party, whom they arc asked to 
elect as prime minister, will normally be able 
to rely on the support of those who choose to 
serve under him. They arc entitled to assume 
this because, if he cannot rely on this measure 
of loyalty among his colleagues, far too much 
of his (and their) time will be consumed by 
political intrigue. Loyalty to an elected leader 
is, in fact, the one effective check which can 
be placed on political intrigue, and the electors 
rightly assume that a party in which this com¬ 
mon loyalty is absent is a party in which in¬ 
trigue has got out of hand. 

T here is ample evidence that this is exactly 
what has happened in the Labour Party 
during the past nine years. The evidence is to 
be found not only in the treatment which Mr. 
Hugh Gaitskell nas received at the hands of 
his party and at the hands, particularly, of some 
of his closest colleagues. (He has been given a 
normal measure of support only for the length 
of one brief election campaign, and that was 
withdrawn almost immediately afterwards.) It 
is to be found also in the fact, for which every 
political journalist will vouch, that it is always 
easier to get a good story out of Labour M.P.S 
than it is to get one out of Conservative M.P.S. 
Full accounts of what has taken place at private 
meetings of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
are regularly published the following day. A 
full account ot what has taken place at a meet- 
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ing of the 1922 Committee is a rarity. Much 
the same kind of evidence is to be found in the 
memoirs which have been published by former 
Labour Ministers. These have been informed bv 
a degree of personal malice towards former col¬ 
leagues which suggests that all the natural 
bonds of loyalty within a party have broken 
down. Sir Antnony Eden, by contrast, must 
have some pretty sharp things to say about the 
behaviour of some of his coueagues during the 
Suez crisis, but he has withheld tliem. However 
galling this may be to the inquisitive, his reti¬ 
cence is proof of exactly the Kind of political 
maturity which one has ceased to expect from 
the Labour Parly. 

Loyalty may or may not be a virtue in politics, 
but it is certainly a necessity. Almost every other 
political decision which has to be taken becomes 
meaningless, if one cannot assume the kind of 
personal loyalties which alone make difficult 
decisions generally acceptable. Joseph Chamber¬ 
lain’s description of the atmosphere inside the 
Liberal Government of 1880 precisely describes 
the spirit which is lacking in the Lahour Party 
to-day: 

Differences of opinion showed themselves 
from the first, and frequently threatened to 



break up the Government.... Throughout its 
existence, its members were frequendy called 
upon to defend in the country resolutions from 
which they dissented or to which they gaVt only 
a qualified approval. At the same time there 
existed a very good feeling on both sides and 
there was an anxious desire to remove differ¬ 
ences and to secure unanimous agreement by 
mutual concession. 

It is only in such an atmosphere that it is pos¬ 
sible to reach serious political decisions at all, 
and that atmosphere depends on a normal 
loyalty to one’s colleagues, of which loyalty to 
one’s leader is the* greater part. Without the 
discipline of such loyalty, every serious political 
struggle is reduced to a matter merely of per¬ 
sonal intrigues and flamboyant personal 
gestures, and the consistent development of 
policy Incomes an impossibility. 

For one thing, resignations become normal, 
instead of the exception. A resignation is usually 
a futile political act, because it is, more often 
than not, the result of a serious miscalculation 
by the person who is resigning, the most usual 
miscalculation being to assume that he is in¬ 
dispensable. But, if most resignations are futile, 
none surely is more futile than that which 
claims to promote the unity of a party by an 
open act of disunity. (.The only justification of 
a resignation, surely, is that it is intended to 
divide a party, or make it aware of a division 
which already exists.) Yet the claim to be pro¬ 
moting the unity of their party was made both 
by Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Bonn, when he 
resigned from the National Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the party, and by Mr. Anthony Green¬ 
wood, when he resigned from its Parliamentary 
Committee. It is hard to believe—at least, one 
must make this allowance for them—that cither 
of these two young men would have behaved in 
this peculiar manner if they had had any real 
experience of handling men or affairs. 

B ut resignations of this kind are symptoms 
of more than inexperience: they are symp¬ 
toms of the general state of mind of the Labour 
Party tonlay, which encourages frivolous per¬ 
sonal gestures instead of the patience of which 
any political decision is largely composed. “The 
patience of politics:’’ the t^rase was used once 
to me by Mr. R. A. Butler, when he was dis¬ 
cussing his own political struggles. It is a vivid 
phrase, which expresses much of the quality of 
free government. There is no room at me centre 
of politics, although there may be at the fringes, 
for impatienc gestures: there is room only for 
patient co-operation between colleagues who 
may not like each other but who need each 
other, underpin leader whose ultimate right to 
lead is loyally accepted. A party which can 
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provide neither that patience nor that loyalty 
is well on the way to becoming a fringe party, 
for the general b^y of the electors cannot be 
expected to interest themselves for long in the 
public posturings of men who do not accept the 
tedium, and will not practise the reticence, ot 
power. 

The self-indulgent habits of a Labour Party 
conference arc an example of this dislike, this 
fear, of the limitations imposed by power. 
When the day's debate on nuclear disarmament 
ended* at the conference in October, many 
Labour M.P.s, most of them from the Left 
wing, claimed that it had been the first re.rl 
debate on the subject anywhere in the world— 
as if the only debate which matters is public 
debate. “We were the Parliament of the 
World, this afternoon,” one of them said to me, 
presumably not forgetting that the General 
Assembly of the United Nations was meeting 
simultaneously in New York. So it may be. But 
I cannot be the only person who is growing 
more than a little tired of the Labour Party’s 
habit of holding sincere and eloquent debates 
on a subject—when the decision has already 
been taken. 

Nor can any debate for long retain much politi¬ 
cal interest when the party which so solemnly 
conducts it shows, no equal gravity in taking 
the steps necessary to bring it back to power. 
One may be numbed by the boredom with 
which Mr. Macmillan publicly speaks of great 
issues of policy, but, in the end, even this 
is more interesting, since his words carry to the 
chancellories of the world, than forever listen¬ 
ing to the Labour Party carrying on its own 
intimate debate with the Social Democratic 
parties of the world (most of them disrupted 
and out of office), and then, if the Left wing 
had its way, only with their most disruptive 
elements. One would have thought that the 
example of the Social Democratic p.irties of 
Europe during the past fifty years—their in¬ 
ability to gain power, or use it fruitfully, 
because of their fear of power—would have 
been a sufficient warning to the Labour Party 
in Britain. Instead, the Labour Party—or, 
rather, its Left wing—seems anxious only to 
follow their example. 

T his attitude, as I hinted at the beginning, 
implies a deep contempt for the electors. 
When a member of the Left wing says, with a 
suitable display of moral indignation, that he 
is not prepared to make any concessions in order 
to gain power, he is in fact saying that he 
places no trust in the instincts and the broad 
judgment of the electors. It is curious that this 
contempt for ordinary people exists to-day on 


the Left and not on the Right. It would have 
been impossible for the Conservative Party, 
after its defeat in 1945, to re-form and re¬ 
organise itself, if it had contemptuously said 
that the electors had chosen wrongly, and that 
therefore no concession must be made to them. 
Instead, under Mr. R. A. Butler, the Conserva¬ 
tive Party started from the assumption that 
the electors had chosen rightly: that it was the 
Conservatives who had been at fault, and not 
the people. The Left wing of the Labour Party, 
since 1951, has never once considered the possi¬ 
bility that the electors may have been justified 
in returning the Conservatives three times run¬ 
ning, and that their judgment ought therefore 
to be taken into account. 

The Left wing, the unibtcralists, have, in 
fact, ceased to .address the electors at all, being 
content only 10 address their supporters, or 
those whom it is easy to make their supporters. 
This is seen even in the way in which a man 
like Mr. Michael Foot addresses even the 
Labour Party conference. For the first fifteen 
seconds of his speech last October, he seemed 
to remember that he was addressing confer¬ 
ence and not a Trtbu/ie rally; but, in the six¬ 
teenth second, he forgot conference, and we 
watched a performance which might have 
whipped up the enthusiasm of convinced uni¬ 
lateralists but had nothing to do with carrying 
conference with him. Indeed, Mr. Foot’s style 
of oratory to-day .sometimes suggests that he is 
addressing no one but himself. He rarely looks 
to the front as he speaks, rarely looks his audi¬ 
ence in the eye, but .screams from right to left, 
as if he were practising at a dressing-table with 
side mirrors. 

It is, I would have thought, a reasonable pro¬ 
position that one of the few acceptable justifi¬ 
cations of democracy is that the mass of the 
people have a broaa, instinctive knowledge of 
where their long-term interests lie. It is a more 
controversial but, I still think, reasonable pro¬ 
position, that an efficient two-party system 
enables the electors to make use of this know¬ 
ledge. The justification of the two-party system 
is that, by enforcing responsibility on both 
parties, it encourages both of them to pay atten¬ 
tion to the numerous factors—the nation’s com¬ 
mitments, the inescapable physical conditions of 
the nation’s life, the national habits of mind 
and behaviour—which party politicians are 
otherwise apt to ignore. The two parties ought 
to be, in the full sense of the term, national 
parties, not sectional interests or factions of 
opinion, should express, in different ways at 
different moments, the national mino or 
temper. 

Neither party ought, like so many parties in 
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Europe, to cut itself off cither from national 
interests or national sentiments. They should, 
however strong the pulls to make them some¬ 
thing else, be the instruments of those interests 
and those sentiments. The electors may from 
time to time change their opinion as to which 
is the most effective instrument for the needs 
of the moment. That is their task, and that is 
their skill. To this extent, they can educate the 
parties, as much as it should be the task of the 
parties to educate them. It is an unwillingness 
to be educated by the electors which is the main 
fault of the Labour Party to-day—and the fault, 
in particular, of the fundamentalists, who will 
arrogantly hold to their dogmas, whatever the 
shrewd and careful electors may say. A party 
which announces regularly that it refuses to be 
instructed cither by its leader or by those whose 
support it solicits, is a party which has chosen to 
secede from the nation. Whatever the mistakes 
Mr. Gaitskell may have made, he remains the 
one leader in the Labour Party who can bring it 
back to the nation, and teach it that no political 
decision can seriously be taken by a party which 
dislikes the people. It is an odd lesson for a Left 
wing party in Britain to have to learn. 


Letter from New York 

An Odd Lot 
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N preparation for this 
New York “Letter,” 
I have been scissoring 
little items from the 
newspapers, with a pas¬ 
sion of which Mel Lasky 
himself would not have 
been ashamed, and I 
now sit amidst a de¬ 
pressing jumble of clip¬ 
pings everyone of them 
throwing some kind of light upon Our Way of 
Life, but what they add up to I’m at a loss to 
say. There’s that engineer, Mr. Eric Hamilton, 
who at the age of 44 issued his private declara¬ 
tion of independence: 


“You work five days, friends in for cards 
Saturday night, barbecue Sunday night, fight to 
get ahead, all that stud. I finally decided the old 
rat-race wasn’t worth it.” 


One sympathises, in principle, though it docs 
sound like an awfully cosy kind of rat race. 
Anyway, Mr. Hamilton bought himself an army 
surplus amphibian “duck” for 54,000, packed 
his wife and four daughters on board, and set 
off for an extended tour around Latin America. 
This flight from the affluent society has cost 
him $10,000 so far, not counting the price of the 


“duck,” and if there isn’t some sort of moral 
here, then morals aren’t what they used to be. 
And then there is what happened on the G/irden 
State Parkway in New Jersey, when the toll 
collectors were instructed to say “thank you” to 
each passing motorist, whicn innovation so 
affected the motorists that they became posi¬ 
tively maudlin, thanking the collectors profusely 
in return, sometimes backing up to do so; ^e 
upshot of this high-minded reform is that traffic 
on the Parkway is now in one perpetual snarl, 
with the Parkway authorities threatening to dis¬ 
cipline motorists who don’t keep moving. And 
then there is the fact that the Department of 
Labor’s “cost of living” index now includes 
the price of tranquillisers. And then, on the 
other hand (or is it the other hand?), there arc 
those three advertising executives who have just 
created a firm to manufacture and market a new 
brand of cigarettes, called simply Brand X. The 
slogan for this cigarette is, “For The Man Who 
Is Satisfied With Nothing Less Than The 
Second Best," and one of the founders has ex¬ 
plained: “Our cigarette is for the man who as 
a boy dreamed of becoming Vice-President....” 
The first ad for this new cigarette will appear 
in the December issue of Playboy magazine and 
will read: 

“The liack of your band to polls, charts, 
graphs. Take your stand with Brand X—the 
cigarette that always comes in second. No c.x- 
clusivc blends; no secret ingredients; no roasting, 
toasting, or pan-frying. This is an ordinary 
cigarette—for extraordinary [icople. Costs a little 
more—but remember it promises a little less.” 

I suppose that one ought, on the basis of items 
such as thc.se, to be able to discourse eloquently 
on Conformity and Ambiguity in America; but 
I appear to have no appetite for it right now. 
Besides, our Dwight Macdonald is at this 
moment with you in London, and he’s so much 
better than I am in defining and decrying the 
endless aspects of modernity, that I fear to be 
seeming to compete with him. 

Sn.\LL I TELL YOU INSTEAD of my experiences as 
an American capitalist? For I have become one, 
you know. Some little while ago I decided that 
I had achieved an age and a station which made 
it appropriate for me to own a piece of my 
country, and so I took our skimpy savings ana 
invested them in the stock market. As it turned 
out, my stockbroker also bought me a piece of 
someone else’s country, which was extremely 
fortunate, as I would otherwise to-day be that 
ludicrous figure, an American Capitalist sans 
capital. For no sooner had I settled back into my 
newly-acquired status than Wall Street came 
tumbling down, and stayed down, with a dis¬ 
gracefully un-American lack of bounce. Natur- 
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ally, my curiosity was aroused, to put it mildly, 
and I’ve been looking into this system that I’ve 
now become an integral part of. 

One of the first bits of information I came 
across is that, large as I may figure in my own 
eyes, I am in truth but a tiny part of an odd 
lot. What I mean is, an Odd Lot—that’s a tech¬ 
nical term. An Odd Lot, on the stock market, 
is a bundle of fewer than one hundred shares, 
and Odd Lot transactions receive the closest 
kind of scrutiny from the experts. Indeed, there 
arc learned books that concern themselves with 
Odd Lot Theory, there arc “intelligence .ser¬ 
vices’’ that give tips based on this theory, the 
Odd Lot Indices arc published prominently on 
the financial pages—it’s a big thing, I assure 
you. Well, I’ll spare you the intricacies and tech¬ 
nicalities, because they all boil down to 
one simple concluding proposition: what the 
common man, the small investor, is doing is 
terribly important for the reason that the 
common man is almost always wrong. When he 
starts vigorously buying, this is a sign that the 
market is probably on its way down; when he 
starts selling, there arc grounds for optimism. 
You can imagine how humiliating all this has 
been for me—not, I confess, because it oflends 
my sensibilities as a common man, but because 
I have for years now been trying to persuade 
my.sclf (and others) that I am not a common 
man at all. And chcrc I am, a dutiful, anony¬ 
mous item in an Odd Lot! I have, of course, 
taken immediate corrective action. Only yester¬ 
day I purchased, and am already naif-way 
through, a new bcst-scllcr. How I Made Two 
MiWon Dollars in the Stoc\ Mar 1 {et, which ex¬ 
plains in detail all those fallacies a small investor 
is tempted to commit, and must energetically 
avoid. It seems like a splendid book; but I am 
worried by the fact that it is, after all, a best¬ 
seller. If all the fools become wise, how is a wise 
man going to make any money? This paradox 
disturbs me, and I do believe Ekcounter would 
be performing a public service if you could get 
Andrew Shonficid, or Anthony Crosland, or 
Nicholas Kaldor to resolve it to my satisfaction 
and ultimate profit. 

It goes without saying that this Odd Lot 
business is pregnant with implications for any 
theory of democracy, and in particular a 
“property-owning democracy.’’ But leaving that 
large suoject for another time, I do want to 
report a bit further on my confrontation with 
American capitalism, for this was a moment of 
truth as regards not only political theory but 
economic reality as well. Like most intellectuals, 

I have had certain clear and preconceived 
notions about how capitalism works in America. 
•The economy is dominated by an interlocking 
directorate or Big Business which, while preach- 
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ing competition and “free enterprise,” manages 
things to suit its own convenience and, some¬ 
times, the common good. Unlike my friends on 
the Left, I have not been outraged by this state 
of affairs, since it always seemed reasonable to 
me that something as important as Big Business 
should be managed by hard-faced professionals 
rather than by, say, the editors of the New Left 
Review. I did want to see the monopolistic 
power of these professional managers curbed 
and regulated; but that they had such power, I 
never doubted for a moment—which is why it 
appeared sensible to me to buy stock in Big 
Business, sharing their wealth as it were. How 
wrong I was! And what a shock to discover 
that, not only is American business actually 
competitive, it is positively cut-throat I The 
things that have happened to my own poor Big 

Businesses-True, there isn’t much old- 

fashioned open-price competition (though there 
is a lot of ingcniou.sly disguised pricc<utting); 
but even when cigarettes all cost the same price, 
the cigarette companies still scramble furiously 
for the available market. And they arc not, as 
I thought, an exception ro the general rule. I 
was appalled to learn that it was possible for 
the stock of U.S. Steel and DuPont to drop 30 
per cent—and to learn, too, that it is conceivable 
the drop is more than temporary, because tech¬ 
nology is producing new products and processes 
(e.g., plastic replacing steel in automobiles, fibre¬ 
glass replacing plastics in small boats, pressed 
paper replacing nylon in shirts, etc.), that chal¬ 
lenge the old—and to learn still further tliai my 
giants arc impotent to suppress or appropriate 
these dangerous innovations, as I had taken it 
for granted they would do. What kind of way 
is that to run an economy? If capitalism cannot 
give reasonable security to us capitalists, it is 
surely doomed, don’t you think? 

I Ai'OLor.isE for bothering you with my troubles— 
but, then, what arc friends for? Nor do I want 
you to get the wrong impression and to think 
that the stock market really means anything to 
me. It’s only that... but no, let’s not begin all 
over again. There arc so many truly important 
things to write about. The elections, tor instance: 
the Democrats and Republicans have once again 
put up candidates, one of whom will have been 
elected by the time you read this. And the race 
situation, which gets more complicated with 
every improvement. And there’s a new study of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case from which it appears 
that they may have been guilty after all, as if 
things weren’t confusing enough. And... 

But excuse me, I really must get back to that 
best-seller, if I’m ever to transcend my Odd Lot, 
my all-too-human, condition. 

Irving Kristol 
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A Short View of Musil 

By Frank Kermode 


W ITH the publication of the third instal¬ 
ment of the Williins-Kaiscr translation,* 
The Man Without Qualities is once more, and 
this time with a certain casualncss, as if the 
battle was won, being referred to as one of the 
great novels; Musil, we are told, is of the com¬ 
pany of Proust and Joyce. Formerly his reputa¬ 
tion had seemed to be, like the lights sailors 
call occuldng, characterised by periods of total 
darkness. He was famous in Germany for a 
while, around 1930, when the first volume of 
Der Mann ohne Elgenschaften appeared, but the 
second came out just as the German-speaking 
world suffered a transference of attention to 
Hitler, who could easily be presented, if any¬ 
body wanted to do it, as the anti-mask of Ulrich, 
the Man Without Qualities, the active passivist, 
the pcrceiver of modern consciousness, as so 
delicately dissociated that the combination of an 
inferior intellect and a fixed idea could bring us 
all to barbari.sm. On Musil’s sixtieth birthday, in 
1940, no one paid any attention; after his death 
in 1942 his widow with the help of the "Musil 
Gesellschajt" (a group which contributed to a 
fund for the writer’s support) brought out the 
remainder of the work, so far as it had gone, in 
a privately printed edition. In the 'fifties there 
was a revival of interest, though still of some¬ 
what fluctuant quality. Nobody is ashamed, yet, 
of not having read the book. The campaign 
continues, and by now the whole 2,000 pages 
(there is no way of knowing how long the work 
would have been had MusU lived) arc available 
in German, and four-fifths of it have appeared 
in English. So it ought to be possible to make 
up one’s mind. 

* The Man Without Qualities. By Robert 
Musil. Seeker and Warburg. Translated by Eithne 
Wilkins and Ernst Kaiser. Vol. I (1953), 25s.; Vol. 
II (1954), 25s.; Vol, III (i960), 35s. Vols. I and II 
correspond to Vol. I of the original; Vol. Ill to the 
first part of Vol. II. The unfinished part of the 
original Vol. Ill will be Vol. IV in the translation. 
Mv references are to the volumes of the transladon. 


I myself knew nothing of Musil except Young 
Torless (1906) a gloomy, impressive, cerebral 
first novel about physical and metaphysical mis¬ 
behaviour among students at a military academy 
at Bohemia, translated by Wilkins-Kaiser in 
1955. Consequently some of the reports on the 
big book surprised me, especially the publisher’s 
claim that it was “extremely funny,’’ which 
some reviewers endorsed. Now that I have read 
the first three volumes I am still inclined to take 
issue with this and other judgments, for ex¬ 
ample Mr. Toynbee’s “It is an integrated, 
minutely planned book.’’ How could nc tell 
after one volume? Even after three it is impos¬ 
sible as it were to cash the story; we have seen 
the beginning of a change of state, of characters 
in the process of significant collapse, of ironical 
developments which will give substance to the 
huge gas-clouds of argument which billow 
round the narrator; but they haven’t got far, and 
some of them were prevented from ever doing 
so by the death of the author. And he wasn’t, 
in any case, in any ordinary sense, a minute 
planner; and, finally, the first volume taken 
alone gives an entirely misleading impression of 
the whole. So Mr. Toynbee seems this time to 
be as far off the mark as Miss Wedgwood, who 
unintelligibly refers to the book as “picaresque;” 
perhaps she means only that it is not “minutely 
planned.” On the other hand Mr. Toynbee is 
quite right, I think, in saying that Musil was 
often very boring, purposely, and would not, 
I suppose, be put out to find that his belief in 
the virtue of this is not universally shared. 

The fact is that he started with a narrative 
plan that would enable him continuously to 
perform certain acts not very intimately related 
to narrative. This plan he 01 course modified as 
time went on; there was a certain cross-influence 
between the story and the theme as each bur¬ 
geoned. But having got the main outline settled 
he was free to compose his vast interstitial 
essays, to devise*his prolonged metaphysical con¬ 
versations, in the confidence that he knew 
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exactly where he was, and what was the exact 
nature of the relationship between these static 
passages and the forward-moving story. He 
coul^ even, up to a point, do them in whatever 
order he liked; thus, the extant chapters of the 
last volume are not consecutive and there are 
large gaps between the complete sections. So you 
could speak of careful, indeed of elaborate, but 
not of minute, planning. And you might 
reasonably go on to infer certain qualities and 
defects in Musil as a novelist. One such in¬ 
ference would be that he is not likely to achieve 
much narrative tension, density of plot, or 
economy of structure. And this is useful in¬ 
formation to anybody starting on Musil. 
Whether or no one counts the absence of these 
qualities as a defect depends on whether one is 
of Erskine’s or Johnson’s opinion concerning 
Richardson. Erskine, it will be recalled, found 
him “very tedious;” but Johnson replied: “Why, 
Sir, if you were to read Richardson for the story, 
your impatience would be so much fretted that 
ou would hang yourself. But you must read 
im for the sentiment, and consider the story as 
only giving occasion to the sentiment.” Musil 
looks right back to those early days; the form 
of his novel is, in this sense, atavistic. 

Y et it is so in a most sophisticated way; 

and that at any rate aligns him with the 
contemporary avant-garde. It was mechanical 
form he disliked, though he had much too 
critical a mind to accept any organicist theory; 
he was indeed extraordinarily acute about the 
place of concealed metaphor in thought, and 
this is one such. Musil, therefore, regarded him¬ 
self as free of these categories and qualities; he 
was the man without them, the artist, like 
Ulrich, on holiday from reality or what passed 
as reality with others. He was quite open about 
his contempt for narrative; at the outset—or any¬ 
way on p. 199, for Musil is a slow starter—he 
assures us that no “serious attempt will be made 
to... enter into competition with reality.” And 
he was explicit about his lack of interest in 
stories as such, exhibiting, when he spoke of his 
novel, what we at once identify as the “oh-dear- 
yes” response to the question “does it tell a 
story?” In the course of the novel this reaction 
is given some philosophical ballast, when Ulrich, 
the Man Without Qualities, has the following 
chain of thought: we live in a time when life, 
both as lived and as taken up into propositions 
about itself, has undoubtedly grown more 
abstract; I would not have it otherwise, since 
out of this abstraction grows power; with an 
intellectual leap I hence come upon another im¬ 
portant abstraction, namely that 

the law of this life, for which one yearns, over¬ 
burdened as one is and at the same time dream- 
6 


ing of simplicity, is none other than that of 
narrative order. This is the simple order that 
consists in one’s being able to say: “When that 
had happened, then diis happened.” What puts 
our mino at rest is the simple sequence, the over¬ 
whelming variegation of life now represented in, 
as a mathematician would say, a unidimen¬ 
sional order. 

And this the novel has turned to account; we do 
not like what is intensely here and now; the 
most complexity we can comfortably bear is a 
very little “because” or “in order that,” such as 
goes to a novelist’s plot. We like a straight¬ 
forward sequence of facts because “it has the 
look of a necessity,” and this gives an impres¬ 
sion of order—as well, of course, as the sense 
that nothing need be done about it. But Ulrich 
had “lost this elementary narrative clement” and 
saw things more as they were; “in public life 
everything has now become non-narrative, no 
longer following a ‘thread,’ but spreading out as 
an infinitely interwoven surface.” 

As a matter of fact, Musil's views on how this 
came to be so, on what one’s abstractive powers 
are called on to do about it, and on a series of 
loosely related subjects, are clearly more impor¬ 
tant to him than the rendering of the texture; 
and, of course, since that texture has lost its 
narrative character—which was after all what 
made novels possible—this was the only way he 
could see to write about it at all. Some or his 
characters might be stupid or ignorant enough 
to behave as if the old narrative way of thinking, 
and all the un-fluid attitudes that went with it, 
still worked, and this would give the oh-dear- 
yes story something to bite on; but for Ulrich 
and Musil such behaviour simply created a loose 
textural mesh in which their volatile opinions 
would be beneficently trapped, like warm air in 
a string vest. One of those characters, Clarisse, 
has a brilliant thought out of Nietzsche, and 
Musil’s comment upon it is a good negative in¬ 
dication of the way both he and Ulrich do their 
thinking: 

The rcady-for-usc or “applied” philosophy and 
poetry of most people wno arc neither creative 
nor, on the other hand, unsusceptible to ideas 
consists in just such shimmering coalescences of 
another man’s great thought with their own 
small private modification of it. 

Musil has no interest in great thoughts, only in 
what might be called the activity of conscious¬ 
ness; an activity paralysed in most people 
because of their willingness to inhabit the 
shelters provided by a multitude of metaphysical 
fictions. And these are the very things that have 
set up the frontier posts between mind and 
reality, on the dangerous ground between which 
Ulrich operates; and are responsible for the 
curious solemn apathy with which the world 
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faces the uncategorisable catastrophe of the 1914 
war. His business, Musil’s business, is not with 
truth. 

I state my case, even though I know it is only 
part of the truth, and 1 would state it just the 
same although I knew it was false, because cer¬ 
tain errors are sutions on the road to truth. 


M usil had been a soldier, an engineer, a 
mathematician and a philosopher before, 
under the pressure of a “ruthless impulse”—as 
the English translators put it—he became an 
artist. If I say this is very unlike the career of 
our own James Joyce it is not simply because 
the comparisons between these two strike me as 
absurd, out because Joyce once said, with a cer¬ 
tain weird accuracy, that he had the mind of a 
grocer’s assistant, and one can see in his works 
such a mind transformed by a manic literacy. 
Musil’s is a mathematician’s mind similarly 
transformed. There is an interesting scene in 
Tdrless where the young man is troubled by 
imaginary numbers like the square root of 
minus one, and the mathematics master can’t 
get outside his familiarity with them to explain, 
out of his own made-up mind and body, to 
Torless in his adolescent indefinitiveness, how 
they can be related to anything dcscribable as 
truth or order: “we have not the time... a little 
beyond you.” It was the end of instinctive 
youth: “to-morrow I shall go over everything 
very carefully and I shall get a clear view of 
things somehow.” Somehow by rejecting the 
made-up mind, the great thought, by evading 
the patterns that mesmerise others, Musil tries 
for his clear view of everything; and a lot of 
his trouble is to ensure that this includes the 
square root of minus one, an imaginary, useful 
quantity which facilitates movement about a 
whole world. When they sack Torless at the 
end, his peculiar curiosity is called “morbid” by 
the maths master and “sensitive” by the chap- 
plain. The Head gives him his chance; is the 
Chaplain right, is Torless especially sensitive to 
“the divine essence of morality that transcends 
the limits of our intellect?” Is he, in short, seek¬ 
ing religion? No, says Torless, and begins a 
stumbling explanation of his own consciousness 
that approaches the frontier of mysticism; and 
that is tne end of him. In so far as he was Musil, 
however, it was only the beginning; and the 
really curious thing about the structure of The 
Man Without Qualities is that, in the manner 
of mathematics, it domesticates the irrational 
and the imaginary, describes the failures and 
successes of a consciousness that depends in part 
upon both. As to reality, Ulrich can only repre¬ 
sent it ironically, since he has dissociated him¬ 
self from the usual ways of knowing it. Reality 


has sacked him, “daylight mystic” as he is, and 
like Coriolanus he turns round and sacks reality. 
Musil in his turn thought the novel as a form 
corresponded to a failed myth of reality and so 
he sacked it, writing instead essays with a narra¬ 
tive binding. The novel fights back, and it is 
Musil who fails. 

This he admitted, for in spite of his contempt 
for narrative he saw that he had provided it too 
sparingly in the first two volumes; and there is 
no doubt that the third volume, which opens 
with significant events,occurring in reasonably 
rapid succession, is altogether more' successful 
than the first two. Indeed, its first third has a 
persistent, surprising novelistic brilliance which 
convinces the reader that Musil was, or could 
have been, a novelist of quite extraordinary 
power. For the most part, however, The Man 
Without Qualities is written as if to illustrate 
one of Ulrich’s theories, called “Essayism;” just 
as ordinary novels reflect the myth of narrative, 
this one reflects the theory of tne essay. Ulrich 
is thinking of himself, in his relation to the 
world, as “a stride that could be taken in any 
direction, but which leads from one instant of 
equilibrium to the next.” These balanced 
moments are not hypotheses but essays —because 
an essay 

in the sequence of its paragraphs, takes a thing 
from many sides without comprehending it 
wholly—for a thing wholly comprehended in¬ 
stantly loses its bulk and melts down into a 
concept. 

This is using the word “essay” metaphorically; 
but when the novel itself assumes this quality 
of Ulrich’s mind, the figurative significance of 
the word disappears and it is transformed into 
ordinary-language “essay” again. It is as if a 
man who argued that Sir Winston Churchill’s 
view of life, which he endorsed, could only be 
called “epic,” felt obliged, on writing Sir Win¬ 
ston’s biography, to do it in blank verse. Musil, 
as it happens, is extremely interested in meta¬ 
phor; the mental breakdown of one of his char¬ 
acters, Clarisse, is heralded by a failure to dis¬ 
sociate certain metaphorical significations from 
the basic meanings of words. So one doesn’t, of 
course, accuse him of not knowing what he was 
doing; nothing could be more ridiculous; but it 
is possible nevertheless to say that an essay is 
an essay. Indeed there are large tracts of the 
book which remind one of an Addison liberated 
from conventional morality and a respect for 
great thinkers, fitting Sir Roger and the others 
more subdy into his moral disquisitions, and en¬ 
dowed wim a degree of intellectual agility he 
might formerly have thought unseemly. 
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M y BMPKAsis on the essayism of the book 
may sound strange to anybody who has 
heaiyl only that it is a satire on tne Austro- 
Hungary of 1914, and that it helps to explain 
the war. 

It is easy enough to see how this got about, 
but it is a very partial and distorted account of 
the book, based on the opening thousand pages, 
X^hich are merely a prologue to the real story. 
They do say quite a lot about "Kakania," as 
Musil calls the Empire, and about its ruling 
clas$;^as his main point is that they were all 
hopelessly out of touch with contemporary 
reality, it, is also true that the presentation is 
frequently satirical. But it is precisely in this 
connection that he claims not to be competing 
with reality. He is not writing what Mary 
McCarthy recently called the only proper kind 
of novel, one with historical pecmle and issues 
in it. (This is true regardless of the fact that 
he drew on actual persons, places, and issues.) 
He certainly thought that all these people, while 
they were being noble and clever in absurd and 
archaic ways, were leaving the subman to 
flourish unobserved; and that this was a state of 
affairs out of which the catastrophe of 1914 
would issue quite naturally. But their antics, 
and indeed the war itself, interested him only 
as illustrations of an abstract notion that the 
modern mind generally was unable to grasp its 
environment. And that is a matter not of high 
comedy but of essayism. Each of the principal 
characters represents a version of this mental 
failure, and is thus related to the cssayistic flow. 

For all that, there is a sense of time and place, 
communicated with considerable and character¬ 
istic indirectness. This makes for bulk. The 
sheer size of the book is naturally the first thing 
one notices. Musil’s whole method makes bulk 
inevitable, not because, as with Tolstoy, the 
population of events increases in geometrical 
progression, but simply because there is no event 
that can ever be finally dealt with. Each chapter 
has an old-fashioned humorous heading, and the 
first one is: “Which, remarkably enough, does 
not get anyone anywhere." The first useful 
statement of the novel, “It was a fine August 
day in the year 1913," is preceded by a medisval 
chronography of about 150 woras. The first 
direct speech (“‘Frog-prince!’ she said.’’) is on 
page 51. There’s nothing wrong with size, even 
if one disagrees that its function is to give the 
writer room to be boring in; but it is worth con¬ 
sidering the contrast between this kind of thing 
and the brisk opening of Anna Karenina —on 
which Miss McCarthy recently commented in 
the same brilliant lecture—“Everything was up¬ 
set at the Oblonskys." Indeed it is hard to 
think of any good, let alone great, novel, that 
begins so uneconomically. The loose volubility 
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of those opening words, considered in relation to 
what comes of them in terms of narrative, is 
typical of the relation between essay and narra¬ 
tive in the book as a whole, and one is always 
struggling to see the activities of the characters 
as embodying rather than merely exemplifying, 
as doing more than providing texts for secular 
sermons. 

T h e story concerns Ulrich, the Man Without 
Qualities, and his dealings with various 
groups of people in Vienna just before their 
spiritual and intellectual limitations met a 
proper requital in the war of 1914. 

Ulrich, cx-engineer, mathematician, officer, 
having tried and failed to see the relevance of 
the particular myths of order enjoined upon him 
by these professions, is on a holiday from all 
such, and is undertaking a sort of reappraisal 
of the metaphysical problems their failure evi¬ 
dently raises. That is, he is temperamentally 
and intellectually distanced from all that goes 
on, and always ahead of the game, whether that 
is big business, thinking, diplomacy, or sex. At 
the instance of his father he becomes involved 
in the Collateral Campaign, an aristocratic but 
vague attempt to make plans for the celebration 
in 19x8 of the seventieth anniversary of the 
Emperor’s accession. Everybody concerned with 
this is an example of a particular kind of failure 
to treat closely with reality. Count Leinsdorf has 
hopes that there may be a fusion of the races in 
the Empire, and re-birth of national energy from 
bourgeois culture. Arnheim, a tycoon of lofty 
moral tone and 3 bit of a spellbinder, who, as a 
German, should not be on the Committee at 
ail, is working for a union of economics and the 
soul. General von Stumm, another who is there 
by mistake, and a very engaging figure, wants 
a bit of military commonsense in the Campaign, 
and draws up staff college plans and lists of 
Great Ideas. The spiritual leader of the cam¬ 
paign is a cousin of Ulrich’s nicknamed 
Diotima, wife of a high War Office official, 
whose cast of mind is very sceptical, in a tradi¬ 
tional way; Diotima is a noble spirit, and en¬ 
gaged in a profound but innocent affair with 
Arnheim. The Committee meets from time to 
time, every crank in Austria sends it some in¬ 
fallible and absolute remedy for all the nation’s 
ills; at one point it almost provokes public dis¬ 
turbances. Ulrich abandons it for various 
reasons, and in the end Diotima’s dream is re¬ 
duced almost to ridicule before the war wipes 
it all out anyway. 

A secondary group of characters is headed by 
Walter and Clarisse, friends of Ulrich, she a 
wild Nietzschean, he an artist manqui, not per¬ 
mitted to sleep with her and soaking himself in 
Wagner as a compensatory indulgence. They 


have on the premises a fake sage called Mein- 
gast. The other most important character is the 
sexual murderer Moosbrugger, in whom nearly 
everybody is forced to take an interest: even 
Ulrich’s father, concerned with the legal issues 
of the case, the Austrian equivalent of the 
MacNaghten rules. Clarisse is especially con¬ 
cerned, and as her own madness grows, arranges 
through Ulrich to visit the madhouse wherp 
Moosbrugger is kept, pending a decision. There 
arc other minor figures, doctrinaire anti-Semites, 
bankers, poets, all held together by Ulrich. But 
two more must be mentioned before one can ask 
more generally what hfusil docs with all this: 
the woman nicknamed Bonadca, charming but 
nymphomaniac wife of a legal official and 
Ulrich’s mistress; and Ulrich’s sister Agathe, 
whom he meets at the start of the third volume 
when he travels to his father’s funeral, not 
having seen her since she was a child. 

All these people are posed in a pretty static 
way, and the collateral campaign is naturally 
given satirical treatment, even if the satire is 
often toothless. At the end of the first volume 
one is inclined to ask, “Is this all?’’, because as 
straightforward social and political satire it is 
simply not sharp enough. But of course the real 
point is slowly crystallising out of the essay- 
cloud: the Campaign is a useful example of that 
intellectual futility, that uncritical adherence to 
insufficiently examined absolutes, ideas of order, 
panaceas, of which Ulrich’s agile scepticism is 
the antithesis. “Without doubt he was a man of 
faith, though one who believed in nothing.’’ 
This antithesis occupies Musil throughout most 
of the first two volumes; only with the third, 
after the encounter with Agathe, does he begin 
seriously to move forward. It is like one of those 
chess-games when the masters for an incompre¬ 
hensibly long time make fiddling little moves at 
the back of the board, and then suddenly a 
queen leaps out. The queen is Agathe. The love 
between Ulrich and Agathe is what gives, or 
was to have given, the story sublime sense. But 
as it is, the reader is not, even at the end of Book 
Three, in possession of an extremely important 
fact. Ulrich we have seen in various sexual situa¬ 
tions, but in bed only with Bonadca; before it 
is all over he has slept also with Diotima, 
Clarisse, and Agathe. 

So FAR AS THE NOVEL has got in English, these 
events, among others, have occurred: Diotima 
has developed sexological interests, greatly to 
her husband’s concern, and is consulting 
Bonadca on the practical side. Clarisse has been 
to the asylum ar^ seen the patients, though not 
Moosbrugger. Agathe has forged a codicil to 
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her father’s will, in order to cheat her hu^nd 
(a lot of essayism about this). Before the end 
Diotima will overcome her high-minded objec¬ 
tions to adultery; Clarisse will herself go mad 
and procure the escape of Moosbrugger, who 
will kill another woman before recapture; the 
Christian thinker Lindner, whom we see briefly 
consoling Agathe as she contemplates suicide, 
will take a hand in the plot; Arnheim will 
acquire a non-platonic mistress; the Campaign 
will collapse. These, of course, among many 
other matters. 

N ow it is clear that the two poles upon 
which the whole narrative turns are 
Moosbrugger and Ulrich. Moosbrugger—and it 
would be impossible to overpraise the imagina¬ 
tive achievement of Musil in the rendering of 
his mind—has the double function of pnar- 
makos and symptom. He can be held to be a 
case of victimage —an idea taken up by Clarisse 
—expiating the sins of others; or his condition 
and his escape can signify those atavisms 
which we are intellectually impotent to contain, 
and the catastrophe or their enlargement. 
Around him rages the question of “responsi¬ 
bility," but it is treated in the absurd jargon of 
acaacmic lawyers, not as a problem demanding 
all the freedom and power of a mind such as 
Ulrich’s. Moosbrugger is the subman, guiltless 
but fatal to society; if a whore irritates him he 
kills her, and supposing you make a Moos¬ 
brugger powerful he will kill all the people who 
irritate him, for example, by being Jewish. “If 
mankind could dream collectively, it would 
dream Moosbrugger.” His escape coincides 
with the collapse of the Collateral ideals. He 
thinks, when he is not killing, that he is hold¬ 
ing the world together by his own gigantic 
strength; he is dazzled by insights of order, 
calm, and beauty. 

Ulrich, who saw as a schoolboy that the 
world’s mood was the subjunctive of poten¬ 
tiality, calls himself a possibilitarian, being ea-sily 
aware of 

the well-known incoherency of ideas, with their 
way of spreading out without a central point, an 
incohercncy that is characteristic of the present 
era and constitutes its peculiar arithmetic. 

As a person he is as far removed from any legal 
or conversational category as Moosbrugger, and 
it is immediately after a long satirical treatment 
cf the lawyers’ argument on responsibility that 
he is arrested and reflects with some annoyance 
on police descriptions, which somehow enable 
him to be identified, even when he feels quite 
different, being sometimes tall and broad (when 
angry or making love) and sometimes slim and 
soft (when floating jeliyfish-Iike in a great book). 
But what distinguishes him from Moosbrugger 


is the mobility of his intelligence; and what 
makes him different from all the others is his 
awareness of the disappearance of the old, pat¬ 
terns of knowledge, the penetrability of all the 
old fortifications by whicn we keep reality out 
of our daily lives. 

And this is the main intellectual impulse of 
The Man Without Qualities: it beams with a 
series of statements concerning tne modern 
failure to contain reality, and proceeds tenta¬ 
tively to examine causes and deride cures: but it 
also gropes towards some positive therapy. This 
may not seem an enticii^ topic for a novel, and 
I myself, though confident that anothpr reading 
would be very illuminating, have frankly 
finished with this book for ever; but it may be 
helpful anyway to abstract its programme and 
set it baldly down. 

In the first place, knowledge itself is a disease: 
“the compulsion to \now is just like dipso¬ 
mania, erotomania, and homicidal mania... it 
is not at all Uue that the scientist goes out after 
truth. It is out after him. It is something he 
suffers from. The truth is true and the fact is 
real without taking any notice of him.” But we 
can’t hope for a quicti-st solution; we live in a 
period of transition (this flat, irritating remark 
actually means more in Musil’s context than 
usual) and must adjust ourselves before the hori¬ 
zon rushes upon us. Ulrich agrees with the pas¬ 
sionate Hans Sepp (though deploring his 
Germanic mystery-religion) that we cannot 
afford “character,” that acting by settled convic¬ 
tion is the death of knowledge. He tells Agathe 
that “on the frontier between what goes on 
inside us and what goes on outside there’s some 
communicating link missing nowadays, and the 
two spheres only transform into each other with 
enormous losses in the process.” What with ex¬ 
ternal changes and wild alterations in human 
conduct, “reality is abolishing itself,” says 
Ulrich; and he even declares a will to abolish 
it finally, or to settle for a life that is to reality 
as metaphor to truth, or literature to fact. 
“You arc the kind of person,” says Walter, 
“who declares that the meaning of fresh vege¬ 
tables is tinned vegetables.” “I dare say you’re 
right. You might also say I’m the sort of ^rson 
who will only cook with salt,” Ulrich replies. 
The relative importance of different aspects of 
reality is determined in an entirely arbitrary way 
by the degree of attention given them; and in 
this chaos it is impossible for an intelligent man 
to be convinced of anything, so that—and this 
is one of Musil’s profoundest observations— 

the vigour required to believe in new move¬ 
ments in art and literature, and countless other 
tilings [is] wholly founded on a talent for being 
at certain hours convinced against one's own con- 
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viction, for splitting a part off from the whole 
content of one’s consciousness and for spreading 
it out to form a new state of entire conviction. 

In the domain of morality this mental condi¬ 
tion produces a great many problems, notably 
that “the distinction between Good and Bad 
loses all meaning when compared with the 
pleasure to be got from any pure, deep, and 
spontaneous mode of action—a pleasure that can 
leap like a spark, both from permissible and 
from prohibited actions.” Hence the sheer 
pleasantness of Bonadea as she moves, by a 
tunny, inexorable law, from habitual respecta¬ 
bility to bed; hence too the huge, subtle, ethical 
issues raised by Agaihc’s forgery and her in¬ 
cestuous affair with Ulrich. “Individual cases 
cannot be decided morally.” “All moral proposi¬ 
tions refer to a sort of dream condition that’s 
long ago taken wing and flown away out of the 
cage of rules in which wc try to hold it fast,” 
In the wonderful twelfth chapter of the third 
volume Ulrich delivers himself of a credo, 
ending: 

I believe that some day before very long human 
beings will be—on the one hand very intelligent, 
on the other mystics. Perhaps our morality is 
even to-day .splitting into these two components. 
I might also call it: mathematics and mysticism 
—practical amelioration and adventuring into the 
unknown. 

It is hardly surprising that the General finds 
difficulty with these ideas. 

The Minister wants to know what an ethos is. 

An eternal verity... that is neither eternal nor 
true, but valid only for a time so that the time 
has a standard to diverge from. 

Stumm can make his own adjustments; Ulrich’s 
way of “dethroning the ideocracy,” of getting 
away from what arc satirically called “structive 
conceptions of the world” (as exemplified by 
Expressionism), is to move out into new, excit¬ 
ing, dark territory, the borderland of mind and 
reality, where dwell high intelligence and in¬ 
tuition also; where metaphor and univocality, 
literature and life, dream and waking, march 
with each other on a wild frontier; where he is 
“inconclusively at home in two worlds at once.” 

This "borderline” Musil had sketched as early 
as Torless] it has nothing to do with the super¬ 
natural, but a great deal to do with the power 
of the intelligence to understand that it always 
has with it as a permanent problem, of which 
the contours perpetually shift, the fact that there 
exists what it is unadapted to grasp. When 
Ulrich and Agathc begin to grow to their union, 
Musil warns off the profane: he is starting on “a 


journey to the furthest limits of the possible and 
unnatural, even of the repulsive..—a “border¬ 
line case,” as Ulrich was later to call it, “one of 
limited and specific validity, reminiscent of the 
freedom with which mathematics at times 
resorts to the absurd in order to arrive at the 
truth.” And the study of this borderline in¬ 
volves, as a first requirement, explanations of 
the natural limits of modern consciousness. 

Here Musil displays a qualified orthodoxy. A 
fruitful, unitive attitude to reality can, like Para¬ 
dise, only be imagined as something once pos¬ 
sessed and now lost. In language that reminds 
one of Cassirer, Ulriclv explains to Agathe that 
the power to identify oneself with the object 
belongs to dream, myth, poetry, childhood; it 
would be in our world a step back into an old 
symbolic mode, and it would involve “a reduc¬ 
tion in reality.” If “nothing is any longer en¬ 
tirely there,” there is no way back except by a 
.sacrifice of intelligence he is not prepared to 
consider. And the way forward is also hard. 
Agathe has a Yeatsian vision of unity of being, 
of a sainthood like water gently weljing over 
the rim of a fountain. 

But before one goes on to the subject of 
Musil’s mystical interests, there is an important 
and saving qualification to be noted. From the 
start he will nave nothing to do with that potent 
modern myth which goes in this country under 
the name of “dissociation of sensibility.” He 
deals with it very early, jeering at those who 
“were prophesying the collapse of European 
civilisation on the grounds that there was no 
longer any faith, any love, any simplicity, or 
any goodness left in mankind.” “It is signifi¬ 
cant,” he continues, “that these people were all 
bad at mathematics at school.” The develop¬ 
ment of purely intellectual disciplines (“the 
wicked intellect”) he will not allow to be a 
disaster; and one of the jokes about Diotima is 
that she talks about “a unity of religious feeling 
in all human activities that has been lost since 
the Middle Ages.” On the contrary, Musil re¬ 
joices in the unparallellcd “precision, vigour, 
and surencss” of mathematical thinking, and is 
harsh on all kinds of wanton primitivism, ail 
the proposals for improvement submitted to the 
Committee which can be classified as “Back-to” 
this, that, and the other. 

The innocent proto-Nazi, Hans Sepp, is signi¬ 
ficantly associated with this kind of thinking, 
and indeed its irruptions into politics are usually 
the occasion for violent unpleasantness of one 
kind or another. No, Musil-Ulrich was not a 
“back-to” man, and indeed enjoyed modern life. 
New Men, and e.specially New Women. He 
shows a nice sense of the curious period 
immediately preceding that with which he con¬ 
cerns himself, wRen, out of the established atti- 
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tucks of the dying century, rose the ghosts of 
their antiselves. The decauence of Europe was 
not to be explained in these sentimental ways, 
but grappled with, an almost impossibly elusive 
fact. 


Y et Musil was admittedly interested in 
mysticism; he kept a notebook on the sub¬ 
ject. This was a “daylight” mysticism, con¬ 
cerned with “the becoming one of this and that” 
(Miss Wilkins’ phrase) as it actually occurs, 
subject and object, intellect and imagination, 
male and female. This is an old theme; as 
Aquinas put it, sensus est quodammodo ipsa 
sensibilia. Yet the failure of modern conscious¬ 
ness, for Musil, is precisely a failure to give it 
the right treatment. Hence this notebook on 
mediaeval mysticism, headed “Border-line Ex¬ 
periences.” He argues ingeniously that a great 
deal of the energy required for the handling of 
these experiences now goes into sport, “a con¬ 
temporary substitute answering to eternal 
needs,” and calls boxing a kind of theology 
because it places within a cage of rules a 
number of reactions so complex as to defy analy¬ 
sis. Another usurper is art, and especially music, 
Walter’s escape route. And what is really to be 
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learned from the medizval mystics is that they 
are not in the least vamc and warm, but write 
of the phenomena wim the analyticai ruthless¬ 
ness of Stendhal; of the direct experience of God 
they can, however, say nothing except meta¬ 
phorically, and the usual source of their meta¬ 
phors is extreme sexual pleasure. Their example 
may be of assistance in the business of grasping 
that mysterious moment in normal perception 
“before vision and feeling separate and fall into 
the places we are accustomea to find them in;” 
what is certain is that we cannot find a better 
metaphor. Ulrich is even willing to acce'^t the 
myth of a sexual ofieflce or chan^ of attitude 
as the explanation of the fragmentary nature of 
our truth; he can, in a sense, accept the Fall and 
Original Sin. 

Musil’s continuous interest in various aspects 
of sexual play (the Major’s wife, Greta, Clarisse, 
Rachel, Diotima’s maid, the exhibitionist out¬ 
side Clarisse’s house, the prostitute who accosts 
Ulrich, above all his sexual relations with almost 
every important female character) seems some¬ 
how not to have attracted much attention. Yet 
it is central to his whole idea. There is an early 
chapter called “Explanation and interruptions of 
a normal state of consciousness” which describes 
Ulrich’s reflections after he and Bonadca have 
made up a quarrel and gone to bed. 

The incredible swiftness of such transforma¬ 
tions, which turn a sane man into a frothing 
lunatic, now became all too strikingly clear.... 
7'his erotic metamorphosis of consciousness was 
only a special case of something far more general; 
for nowad.iys all manifestations of our inner life, 
such as for instance an evening at the theatre, a 
concert, or a church service, arc such swift appear¬ 
ing and disappearing islands of a second state 
of consciousness temporarily interpolated into the 
ordinary one. 

And with the Major’s wife he experienced, as a 
young officer, “an unutterable state of being,” 
explicitly analogous to that of the mystic. There 
is a notion, also, that anything like intellectual 
equality, and so tension, between lovers, is 
destructive of love; and a somewhat Shavian 
suggestion that man might be capable of a con¬ 
dition of permanently heightened consciousness 
exactly analogous to the sublime pleasures of the 
bed. But what is certain is that the dividedness 
of the modern mind is constantly, in this book, 
expressed in terms of sexuality, so that disorders 
of consciousness become disorders of love. And 
this is where Ulrich’s sexual activities, with 
whatever degree of seriousness he takes them, 
become significant. With the third volume 
sex assumes ever-increasing importance, with 
Diotima’s researches and the coming together of 
Ulrich and Aga and, as we have seen, before 
the end this dement will predominate. 
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This is a development, therefore, from an 
epistemological to an amative internt; and this 
gives the stor^ altogether more suggestive 
power. The erotic lives of Arnheim and Tuzzi, 
for example, the sexual limitations of Moos- 
brugger and the poet Feuermaul, make sense in 
relation to their public faces. And a topic so 
thoroughly mythologised as love breeds myth. 
Oiotima, so nicknamed because of her high 
ideals of love, looks throughout the static part 
of the book like a slighdy comic but charming 
Aphrodite Ourania; Bonadea, called after the 
goddess whose ritual developed into erotic orgy, 
is Aphrodite Pandemos. But Diotima’s Cam¬ 
paign collapses, and she herself, having acquired 
a lot of equivocal information about love- 
making, takes Bonadea’s place in Ulrich’s bed, 
a terrestrial Venus after all. Ulrich’s desire for 
his sister represents another kind of love, what 
the Platonists would call an urge to identify 
oneself with the beautiful as well as desirable, 
and there is that conformity between them, re¬ 
presented as a striking resemblance, which is 
indispensable to the union of knower and 
known. Clarissc, in her madness—even her lan¬ 
guage is “borderline”—seeks union with a 
symbol of union, a Greek homosexual whom 
she thinks of as a hermaphrodite. Operating on 
the borderline between subject and object, Musil 
uses, as an illustration of this suspicious frontier- 
friendship, the iiv’xhaustible metaphor of sex; 
great myths that are older than Plato break into 
the fiction. 

I N THI s aspect of Musil’s art one sees yet an¬ 
other scrap of evidence that he was astonish¬ 
ingly well equipped to write a great and 
coherent novel; the very story that he somewhat 
despised begins to assume in his mind an in¬ 
calculable profundity. 

He has other qualifications: great gifts of 
metaphor (the detection of resemblances, Aris¬ 
totle’s criterion for genius), and these arc ex¬ 
tremely important in a novel so much concerned 
with the relation of metaphor to fact; the power 
of being unexpected, yet delightfully right; a 
gift of aphorism. All this could be illustrated 
over and over. And yet, in the end, one’s re¬ 
action to the claim that his stature is comparable 
to that of Proust and Joyce is simple incredulity. 
If we were speaking or the men themselves, I 
suppose it would be reasonable to say that Musil 
had as much sheer brain as the two of them 
together. As a novelist, he is simply not to be 
thought of in their company. 'The reason is that 
they were also working on a borderline, one that 
Musil, in his preoccupation with others, gave 
too. little care to: the vast, vague frontier of 
fiction. 

The operations of Proust and Joyce caused 


no breach; those of Musil do so. He was a great 
man, and everybody should find out why; but 
he is also the interesting limiting case, for if 
ever, to change the figure, if ever we supposed 
that there was no limit to looseness and baggi* 
ness in the novel, this protean and apparenuy 
boundless monster, Musil proves the contrary. 
There is a point at which a novel turns into 
something else: a metaphysician’s miscellany, 
interspersed with subtle exempla. 
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S WINBURNE is that rare thing, a Victorian 
classic who, after a period of neglect and 
contempt, has not been rehabilitated. 

On the whole it is true to say that the Vic¬ 
torian counter-revolution is now complete. For 
obvious reasons, all the major Victorian artists, 
like all the major Victorian men of action, were 
rejected and scoffed at during the period of 
reaction which lasted roughly from 1910 to 1930. 
Since then, it has been realised that the Vic¬ 
torians had certain special problems to face and 
that they made a brave and, occasionally, success¬ 
ful attempt to face them. With very few excep¬ 
tions, the Victorian writers and artists are now 
back in esteem; if they arc not quite restored to 
their original positions, they arc at least placed 
higher than seemed possible thirty years ago. 
But Swinburne is one of these exceptions; per¬ 
haps, indeed, the most notable of them. He 
went out very soon after his death in 1909, and 
has never come back. 

It would be a pleasure to try to give Swin¬ 
burne a hand-up. But unfortunately, it just isn’t 
possible. This, surely, is a case where the Vic¬ 
torians were wrong and we arc right. Who 
would maintain, to-day, that Swinburne was a 
major poet or even a considerable one? (Mr. 
Lang would, but then he has devoted years of 
his life to editing Swinburne’s correspondence, 
and it is a well-understood rule of literary pro¬ 
cedure that an editor always over-rates the man 
he edits.) Swinburne, to put it bluntly, had 
neither an interesting enough mind nor a strong 
enough character to be a good poet. He had a 
strong imagination—using the word in its 
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simplest sense, the power of being emotionally 
moved by scenes and persons not actually present 
—and a fairly good ear. This ear he employed in 
the formation of a style which was intended, 
presumably, to rejuvenate i9th<entury English 
poetry and which only succeeded in making it 
ook like a pantomime dame, heavily rouged 
and mascara’d. 

By the i86o’s, the metres and stylistic conven¬ 
tions of English romantic verse had been in con¬ 
tinuous use for half-a<cntury, and they were 
getting tired. The mid-Victorian generation had, 
with some success, rung the changes on the 
standard stylistic repertory; but it was becoming 
difficult to find any new changes. Being wise 
after the event, it is easy for us to sec that the 
only real remedy was that of Hopkins: a radical 
re-tninking, which led to the formation of a 
completely new style. Swinburne’s answer to the 
problem was entirely the wrong one. He sought 
to ginger the old forms up, by tremendous in¬ 
jections of alliteration and assonance, and by 
setting everything to a jingling tune that passed 
for “verbal music.” It wasn’t music, of course, 
except in the sense that a barrel-organ is music, 
but to a certain kind of second-rate poetic mind, 
it was an irresistible influence. (Kipling, for in¬ 
stance, formed his style on a basis of Swin¬ 
burne; so did Chesterton.) 

The result, still speaking bluntly, was a mess. 
One docs not want to judge Swinburne too 
harshly; we shall all be judged, in our turn, and 
we shall all wish for leniency. Swinburne did 
his best, and it is not his fault that his best was 
not very good. Let us treat these letters as in¬ 
teresting minor Victorian documents, and leave 
it at that. 

For those interested in the byways of Vic- 
toriana, Mr. Lang has performed a service; and 
when the six projected volumes of this edition 
are completed, that service will stand out as a 
memoraolc one. It is the more to be regretted 
that Mr. Lang could not have made his offering 
a little more modestly. His “Acknowledgments” 
begin with the words: 

This book was written under the shelter of 
academic bowers, with every convenience but 
amidst distractions that seem to me the very anti¬ 
thesis of the soft obscurities of retirement. It 
could not have been completed without the 
assistance of the learned and the patronage of the 
great. 

Faced with this, I am obliged to say, first, 
that Mr. Lang did not “write” the volumes now 
before me. He edited them. There is a differ¬ 
ence, and I am speaking on behalf of those who 
know the genuine agonies of creative effort 
when I draw attention to that difference. It is 
true that Mr. Lang obviously considers Swin¬ 


burne’s letters to be his, Mr. Lang’s, own book; 
he dedicates the edition to no fewer than five 
people, one of whom is dead; but for all his 
confidence, he errs. Secondly, I object to Mr. 
Lang’s use of a passage from Dr. Johnson’s great 
Preface to his Dictionary. The passage in ques¬ 
tion, in case you do not have it by you, is this: 

In this work, when it shall be found that much 
is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much like¬ 
wise is performed; and though no book was ever 
spared out of tenderness to the author, and the 
world is little solicitous to know whcn(;e pro¬ 
ceeded the faults of that which it condemns; yet 
it may gratify curiorfty to inform it, that the 
English Dictionary was written With litdc 
assistance of the learned, and without any 
patronage of the great; not in the soft obscurities 
of retirement, or under the shelter of academic 
bowers, but amidst inconvenience and distrac¬ 
tion, in sickness and in sorrow. 

That passage, with its magnificent harmonies 
and its noble acceptance of the suffering that 
its author was undergoing and had undergone, 
is one of the best things in i8th<entury litera¬ 
ture, and Mr. Lang would have shown his taste 
better by resisting the temptation to work it into 
the sampler of his own prose, just as he would 
have done by reminding himself that he did not 
“write” Swinburne’s letters. But there is worse 
in store. Johnson’s Preface ends, as everyone 
knows, with: 

I have protracted my work till most of those 
whom I wished to please have sunk into the 
grave, and success and miscarriage arc empty 
sounds: I therefore dismiss it with frigid tran¬ 
quillity, having little to fear or hope from censure 
or from praise. 

Mr. Lang’s Acknowledgments end: 

I have not been hurried by eagerness to the 
end, but though I have protracted my work, I 
will not protract this preface. With one paralysing 
exception, tho.se whom I wish most to please are 
alive and in the prime of life, and 1 await their 
judgment with anything but Dr. Johnson’s "frigid 
tranquillity.” 

Altogether a bad case of Johnson-itis. All this 
wouldn’t be worth drawing attention to, if there 
were not a matter of principle involved. Editors 
do useful work, and they deserve (and readily 
have) our thanks; but they should not give them¬ 
selves the airs of real writers, they should not 
dedicate other men’s writings to their friends 
(I remember an American reviewer, I think 
Stanley Edgar Hyman, being moved to say that 
at this rate we should have the next editor of 
Shakespeare dedicating the Sonnets to his baby 
daughter), and, above all, they should not take 
the name of Johnson in vain. And now, back 
to our moutons. 
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These first two volumes cover Swinburne’s 
correspondence from 1854, when he was seven¬ 
teen, to 1879, when he was thirty-eiKht. This, 
of course, was the “wild” period of his life, 
when he was giving rise to naughty gossip, 
and publishing poems that made wise old heads 
shake with regret. In view of this, the thing 
that emerges most strongly is the utter unevent¬ 
fulness of his life. As he quite candidly wrote 
to an Italian critic when over thirty, ^’Except 
the publication of my different books, there has 
been no event in my life worth a mention or a 
date.” He drank too much, of course, and there 
is a hint (no more) that he might have had an 
affair with an actress; but broadly speaking, 
even in this early unfettered period, when 
Theodore Watts-Dunton was only a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand, everything that hap¬ 
pened to Swinburne happened inside his head. 
His adventures, his vices, his triumphs—it was 
all behind the forehead. 

This in itself is not without historical interest, 
since no modern person could have such a long 
succession of eventless years. By the later 1901 
century, English middle<lass life had reached 
such a point of security and calm that it was too 
much for the bolder spirits to stand; they 
erupted all over the earth in search of hardship 
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and danger, climbing mountains, exploring 
jungles, slaughtering wild animals by the hun¬ 
dred. Swinburne had no taste for this kind of 
thing, but it is arguable that his taste for smut 
(collecting documents about flagellation, etc.) 
was his puny version of the same thirst for 
adventure. He remained utterly immature, un¬ 
able to grapple with life on an adult level, and 
most of the “shocking” writings he has left ai;p 
merely pathetic illustrations of this. When he 
was in his thirties, an acquaintance, Bayard 
Taylor, wrote a sensible sketch of his chatacter, 
which seems to cover the main points: 

... instead of being a prematurely h'as^ young 
man o’ the world, he is rather a wilful, perverse, 
unreasonably spoiled child. His nature is still that 
of the young Shelley, and my great fear is that it 
will never be otherwise. He needs the influence 
of a nature stronger than his in everything but 
the imaginative faculty—such a nature as 
Byron's was to Shelley. Again, a clear-headed 
and -hearted woman could cure him of his morbid 
relish for the atrocious forms of passion. He has 
a weak moral sense, but his offences arise from 
a colossal, unbalanced affectation. 


And finally: “he is sensitive, hugely ambitious, 
and utterly self-absorbed—which things have 
wrought disease. If I did not think so, I should 
never wish to see him again.” 

It is a familiar enough story. We have all met 

S le who resemble Swinburne; they arc par- 
arly common among minor poets. My own 
guess is that Swinburne might have made a 
Mttcr adjustment to life if he had been horn in 
humbler circumstances and thus avoided being 
sent to an English public school. It was Eton 
that warped him beyond recovery; nothing that 
happened to him in later life was as exciting 
as tnose days of friendships, verse-making, and 
—above all—flogging. It is impossible to read 
far in these letters without coming across a 
reference to what was obviously, for him, the 
most wildly exciting thing in the world—violent 
stimulation of the buttons. He drags the sub¬ 
ject in wherever he can, if only by saying of a 
howler in one of his own writings that “it is a 
mistake for which a schoolboy would be 
flogged.” And there arc some correspondents, 
notably George Powell (a rather sinister Welsh¬ 
man) and Lord Houghton, to whom he had pre¬ 
sumably made an avowal of his neurosis about 
flagellation, and to whom he can pour out the 
complete contents of his imagination. 

Tnis, for instance, is his way of asking 
Houghton to judge leniendy something he has 
published: 


Please, Sir, don’t hit very hard this dmc—I 
haven't been swished yet this half, you can a^ 
my tutor—and die says I’m not the worst boy 
in my division. I do think it’s no end of a chouse 
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for a fellow to be swished for his verses when 
he showed them up in time for school and there 
were no false quantities in them I’m sure. At 
lelst you might let a praepostor pick the buds 
off. 

... I will tell Payne (pretty name for an usher) 
to send you the material of flagellation at once. 
It is rather hard to have to supply the twigs 
destined to make my own posteriors writhe and 
, bleed, but I know it’s the way of the school. I 
have been well flogged some four or five times 
already for the same fault. Tennyson and Jowett, 
the Athenaeum and the Spectator, have each had 
thefr innings. Twice I have been swished in 
private, and twice in public before the whole 
school—tfor “irreverence.” My skin has the 
marks of the birch still on it. Pray remember this, 
and don’t lay on too hard. My bum has Itccn 
brushed often enough. 

The interesting thing here is not so much the 
business about nagcllation, which is common 
enough, but the obvious fixation on school-life. 
Swinburne never outgrew a schoolboy’s emotions 
(c/. his hero-worship for Mazzini, about whom 
he talks in exactly the same strain as a Lower 
Fourth boy about the captain of the First 
Eleven), and at one point in these letters he 
even makes up a fictitious pair of cousins at 
Eton, and sends to a friend a “copy” of a letter 
from the elder describing the tortures undergone 
by the younger. 

My dear Algic. -I must tell you about the young 
’un—it’s worse than ever this half—He was 
swished 3 times last Friday, & once every day 
the week before. His bottom is like a plum 
pudding—every bit of flesh is a bloody red weal 
where it isn’t a long slicing cut,” Sec., Sic. 

A ll these quotations, of course, come from 
Mr. Lang’s edition. And we need look no 
further for the explanation of Swinburne’s 
failure to achieve lasting work as an artist. 
Viciousness docs not prevent a man’s becoming 
a good poet, but hopeless, rooted, fixed im¬ 
maturity does. He has remained a poet for the 
juvenile, for exactly the same reasons as those 
which caused everyone who met him to under¬ 
estimate his age, or to comment on his half- 
fledged appearance. Lord Lytton wrote to his 
son, after meeting Swinburne at a house-party: 
“He says he is 26; he looks 16—a pale, sickly 
boy, with some nervous complaint like St. Vitus’ 
Dance.” And Thomas Woolner, who was 
resent when, at another house-party, Swin- 
urne fell down in a fit at the breakfast-table, 
wrote: “That poor little Swinburne had a dread¬ 
ful fit yesterday at Lord Houghton’s. From all 
accounts he seems to lead a saaly wild and un¬ 
wholesome life. He made a great commotion, 
as you may imagine, at the breakfast table 
among the assembkd guests.” 

Times have changed, and one rather doubts 
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whether Swinburne’s misfortunes and indis¬ 
cretions are capable of making “a peat com¬ 
motion” any longer. Still, his letters illuminate 
manjy odd corners of Victorian literary life, and 
it will be pleasant to have them complete. 

John Wain 


The Way We Live Now 

Take a Girl Like You. By Kingsley Amis. 
Gollancz. i8s. 

The Bachelors. By Muriel Spark. Macmillan. 
i6s. 

I T I s a hard life being an English humorist. 

We all have it so firmly fixed in our minds 
that we arc a nation of potential red-nosed 
comedians that any writer who shows signs of 
cheerfulness is instantly seized upon by critics 
and publicists as an opposite number in a cross¬ 
talk act. “Well, old boy, old boy,” you can hear 
them saying, “what’s going to have us in stitches 
to-night? No, I haven’t heard the one about 
the young girl of Milford Haven.... Oh, very 
good, old boy, very good!” Indeed, so predict¬ 
able is the reaction of a certain section of those 
who record their opinions that it frequently has 
the air of occurring in advance of the joke itself, 
an illusion which recalls the captive roars of 
laughter emitted by a studio audience. Very nice 
for the humorist, this, in a way. But let him 
beware. Should he try to make his humour that 
much more subtle, should he venture to intro¬ 
duce a serious theme into his books, then his 
robot readers will look at each other in dismay. 
“Old so-and-so getting a bit pi, eh? OJf colour 
to-day?”, and the faces will grow long and 
puzzled like those of men finding themselves 
at the Old Vic when they had expected a strip¬ 
tease club. 

Something of this sort seems to have hap¬ 
pened to Kingsley Amis. I find it difficult to 
explain in any other way the lack of understand¬ 
ing—the total lack of any attempt at literary 
analysis—shown by one or two of the notices 
of his new novel, Ta{c a Girl Uf{c You. For it 
seems to me quite evident that this is a very 
good book and its author’s best to date (inciden¬ 
tally, it is also just as funny as the others). But 
the complexity of its view of human nature and 
the subdety of its main theme have evidendy 
been too much for reviewers all set for an 
Aldwych farce of the ’sixdes. 

The story is simple. Jenny Bunn, a young 


and, as yet, virgin school teacher, comes to work 
in a town lying just outside London. There she 
meets various people, among them Pa^k 
Standish, Lothario and grammar-school master, 
whose love-making is usually conducted with a 
decent mixture of present appetite and future 
remorse. He falls for her and wishes to sleep 
with her. She has old-fashioned ideas about 
remaining in her present condition until mar¬ 
riage and romantic ones about wedding nights*. 
What actually happens is that Patrick brings it 
off when they are both of them half-seas over 
during a party given by Julian Ormerod, a'rich, 
kindly, vulgarly fantastfeal friend of his. This is 
.something of a change from the way Jenny had 
imagined it “alone with a man in a country 
cottage surrounded by beautiful scenery, with 
the owls suddenly waking her up in the early 
hours and him putting his arms round her and 
soothing her...” and at the very end of the 
book a moral is let fall in a scrap of dialogue 
between her and Patrick: 

“... Well, those old Bible-class ideas have cer¬ 
tainly taken a knocking, haven’t they?” 

‘‘They were bound to, you know, darling, with 
a girl like you. It was inevitable.” 

“Oh yes, I expect it was. But I can’t help feel¬ 
ing it*s rather a pity.” 

The gloss is off the affair. Nothing will ever 
quite be as it was, as it might have been, and 
the future married life (if married life there is) 
of Patrick and Jenny will never be altogether 
free of regret, bitterness even. But that, one 
might say, is life. 

So it is. And it is a sign of Mr. Amis’ faith¬ 
fulness to it that, although he indicates the pos¬ 
sible result of mutual bungling, he never lets 
us think that things have gone completely 
wrong: only about lo per cent wrong—and quite 
enough too. The underlying theme of the book 
is the way in which human relationships, of 
which the most intense instance is the sexual 
relationship, arc always imperfect, fitting to¬ 
gether with the friction and broken edges of a 
badly<ut jigsaw puzzle, occasionally giving rise 
to blank unhappiness, but more usually to a 

S ing regret: “If I had done this, then it 
t have been a little better....” Patrick’s 
cruelty, charm, and greed, combined with his 
active conscience and real humanity, make him 
too egocentric to avoid hurting Jenny the in¬ 
genue, but not sufficiently so to prevent himself 
falling in love with her or not to realise when 
he has hurt her. And at his back is the fear of 
death, age, impotence. There is a scene of great 
power, in which an old man tells him what 
these things are like: 

“... And then^ quite suddenly, almost from 
one day to the next, everything changed. Or 
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rather, one thing changed, and everything else 
was exactly the same as before. Not intensiBed, 
thank heaven. The same. The same when I sec 
ttiem and the same when I don’t see them, when 
I merely think about them. And when I talk to 
them, or have drinks with them, or sit in the car 
with them, or.... Until I touch them. Then it’s 
different.” 

This is blood-curdling, and these memento marts 
are scattered throughout the book, usually 
associated with sexual failure. Patrick suffers 
from ‘‘le fiasco;” Jenny is told by his friend 
Grafiam what it feels like not to be attractive 
to girls. There is the stony misery of the wife 
of Jenny's down-at-hcel landlord, Dick Thomp¬ 
son. There is Sheila who ends up looking for 
an abortion, and Anna who has to pretend to be 
French to get bv. This is not a depressing book 
—it has a fine farcical surface—^but the humour 
is perpetually held in rather a delicate balance 
by moments of great sadness and hints of the 
transitory nature of happiness. 

In fact, the only really happy character is the 
cheerful extrovert, Julian Ormcrod, and he 
achieves this state by an exaggeration of his own 
persona and a firm refusal to become involved. 
He is a very considerable comic character, and 
his speech, oddly composed of the kind of slang 
used by men with handle-bar moustaches in 
pubs, gives Mr. Amis a chance to employ all his 
verbal dexterity.-Julian’s role in the novel is to 
incarnate a kindly common sense and decent 
feeling, which emerge from behind the back- 
slapping mask and are considerably assisted by 
his sense of humour (Patrick’s, on the contrary, 
is often used to hurt other people). 

As for Jenny Bunn, from her point of view 
the progress of the plot is towards disillusion¬ 
ment. Nobody is quite what she believed them 
to be at first, and many of them are a good deal 
worse. It is not an easy task for a male writer 
to sec his characters from the point of view of 
a young girl, but Mr. Amis seems to me to have 
brought it off. Jenny’s part is perhaps written in 
a slightly different convention from that of the 
rest of the novel (her reflections and soliloquies 
sometimes slow down the plot), but the loss of 
her illusions is well conveyed, touching with¬ 
out being sentimental. 

The setting of Tal^e a Girl UH^e You is roughly 
how wc live now, with the parties, the bachelor 
flats and the pubs, the intellectual pretensions 
of the inadequate and the deprecatory joking of 
the educated. And the ideas it suggests are con¬ 
temporary too. Mr. Amis has taken human rela¬ 
tions at a moment when “Do what you like” 
becomes "I don’t know what to do,” and there 
is implied in this choice a criticism of our 
present lack of a system of signals, where sex is 
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concerned. The right questions can neither be 
asked nor answered, and people are left to hurt 
each other blindly. Of course, it is the romantics 
who do the damage. Julian who is content to 
take-it-or-leave-it is the corrective here, but one 
which implies a limitation. To the balance estab¬ 
lished in the novel between melancholy and 
humour corresponds an ethical balance, which 
leaves decency winning by a short head. And 
Taf^e a Girl Li^e You strikes me as the work of 
a modern moralist, one who docs not wish to 
make people good, but feels that the possibility 
exists of making them a little better, a very little 
better. This is a sad, funny, humane book, 
which never ignores the complexities of human 
nature or fails to show the narrowness of the 
margins involved in human decision. It is a 
book which demonstrates quite clearly how 
good and serious a novelist Mr. Amis is. 

Muriel Spark’s new book. The Bachelors, is 
also very funny and displays a series of farcical 
incidents against what is fundamentally a 
sombre background. Her bachelors are the un¬ 
married, middle-aging men who haunt Chelsea 
and Kensington devoutly doing their shopping 
on Saturday mornings and thanking Goo that 
their daily woman does not come to clean up on 
Sundays so that they can have a good lie-in with 
their rather bedraggled girl-friends. It is a life 
of some sterility, and Miss Spark makes of it a 
sort of wasteland, on which is played out the 
drama of Patrick Seton, a fraudulent medium, 
who ends by being sent to jail for Bve years. 
His case links him curiously with the bachelors, 
in particular with Ronald Bridges, hand¬ 
writing expert and epileptic, through whose eyes 
much of the rather complex plot is seen. 

Reading this rather wry little tale, I found 
myself thinking how well Miss Spark had got it 
all. Much of the dialogue is embarrassingly 
accurate: 


"It’s a labour of love,” Elsie said to Alice. After 
all, Alice had Patrick; and it was nice for a girl 
to have someone on the miritual side of &e. 
Men like Father Socket lifted one up whereas 
young men so often pulled one down. 

“You’ve got queer tastes,” Alice had said the 
day before, sitting in the window with Elsie, at 
dusk. 

“There isn’t any sex between Father Socket 
and me,” Elsie said. , 

“That’s a detail,” Alice said. 

This sort of thing is entirely successful .and 
bitterly comical. Where Miss Spark seems to me 
to succeed less well than in tier pictyre of a 
London half-world is in her attempt to give it 
a transcendent significance. This is a Catholic 
novel, and we arc told at one point that every¬ 
one is either a Catholic or a Spiritualist. (Is 
this really so?) There are uncomfortable sugges¬ 
tions that Ronald’s epileptic fits are some kind 
of diabolical seizure atoning for or polarised by 
the devilishness of Patrick Seton. Matthew 
Finch, a Catholic who cats onions to be saved 
from sexual sin, ends by marrying Seton’s preg¬ 
nant mistress, who is due to be murdered by 
him, and Miss Spark drops hints to the effect 
that this marriage is in some sense a solution, a 
way out of the sterile world of bachelordom (on 
a literal level it is certainly that). 

All this I found less satisfactory. Miss Spark 
seems to me less convincing when she tries to 
mingle heaven and hell with the Brompton 
Road than when she is solely concerned with its 
inmates, less convinced when she is talking 
about Catholicism than when she is depicting 
spiritualist fraud. The Bachelors is a fine 
account of how we live now, but should perhaps 
have been left there. As between Miss Spark’s 
dark hints and Mr. Amis’ statement of an 
ethical HCF, my choice is for a difficult human¬ 
ism. As between these two novels it also appears 
to be more justified artistically. 

Anthony Hartley 
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Evelyn Waugh Replies 

1 AM most grateful to you for sending me a copy 
of your magazine, since I take this as an invitation 
to comment on your criticism of my work [Frank 
Kermode, “Mr. Waugh’s Cities," Encounter, 
November], 

Yoor reviewer’s theme has long been tedious to 
me, but as it impugns my good faith as a Catholic, 
it is right to answer. He imputes to me the absurd 
and blaspnemous opinion that divine grace is “con¬ 
fined’’ to the highest and lowest classes. May I 
draw his attention to a passage in a book of mine 
which he appears to have read with imperfect com¬ 
prehension ? {Helena, p. 145) “ ‘Odt projanum 
vulgus et area.' That was an echo from the old, 
empty world. There was no hate in her now and 
nothing round her was quite profane.... She was 
in Rome as a pilgrim and she was surrounded by 

friends. There was no way of telling them_A 

Thracian or a Teuton might stop a fellow country¬ 
man in the streets, embrace him, and speak of home 
in his own language. Not so Helena and the 
Christians. I'hc intimate family circle of which she 
was a member bore no mark of kinship. The 
barrow-boy grilling his garlic sausages, the fuller 
behind his reeking public pots, the lawyer or the 
lawyer’s clerk, might each and all be one with the 
Empress Dowaget in the Mystical Body.... There 
was no mob, only a vast multitude of souls, clothed 
in a vast variety of bodies, milling about in the 
Holy City, in the Sec of Peter.” 

1 am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Evelyn Waugh 

London 

[Frank Kermode writes: The words of which Mr. 
Waugh complains occurred in a discussion of 
Brideshead Revisited. They were not intended to 
be read as an accusation of blasphemy, and tf, as 
now appears, this is a possible and reasonable con¬ 
struction to put upon them, 1 withdraw them and 
offer my apologies. / had no presumptuous ex¬ 
pectation of diverting Mr. Waugh, and no desire 
to calumniate himJ\ 


Labour Intellectuals 

Apier Scarborough things could never be quite 
the same again. Labour’s agony over leadership 
and defence had produced a crisis in the most 
literal sense of the word—a turning-point for 
better or for worse. The challenge to Gaitskell had 
long been obvious. So now—for the first time— 
was the challenge from Gaitskell, his pledge (so 
much debated in later weeks) to “fight and fight 
again” to reverse the Conference decisions. A few 
professional polidcians continued to equivocate— 
but to many lesser mortals the situation, though 


still complex, teemed clear enough. One point was 
cspraally clear. More than ever before Hugh 
Gaitskell needed backing, encouragement, and 
support. 

This was the background to the now celebrated 
“pro-Caitskell” sutement issued on October loth 
and signed by sixty-two members and supporters of 
the Labour Party in the Universides of Oxford 
and London. In very simple terms it applauded 
Gaitskcll’s Scarborough stand and urged die Par¬ 
liamentary Labour Party to support him. Had 
time permitted a much wider canvas could have 
been made: many colleagues approached us after¬ 
wards and offered warm approval of the initia¬ 
tive. Drawn mainly—but not exclusively—from 
historians and social scientists the Ii.st of signa¬ 
tories was headed by the Principal of Somerville, 
and Professors A. ). Ayer, John Griffith, Herbert 
Harr, Stuart Hampshire, and William Robson. 

Many of the signatories have been active in the 
Labour movement and in adult education for 
ncarlv all their working lives: they included three 
members of the editorial board of the Political 
Quarterly. They represent a brand of responsible 
opinion which has held a central place in British 
Labour’s intellectual tradition. In their support for 
Hugh Gaitskell, and in their hostility to unilater¬ 
alism, they were showing that this tradition was 
neither dead nor impotent. 

I would not, nevertheless, want to exaggerate the 
episode’s significance. Yet some of the public re¬ 
actions deserve recording. Several critics wrote to 
The Guardian questioning the bona fides of the 
signatories. Two writers argued that “Labour Party 
supporters... cannot expect their views to be taken 
into account in the party’s deliberations” and ex¬ 
pressed alarm lest the dons were claiming that their 
political views “should carry more weight than those 
of less highly-educated persons.” But the most ex¬ 
plosive rcacuon came from the New Statesman. 
On October 16th the Observer had gently rebuked 
the New Statesman for not publishing the “pro- 
Gait.skcll” letter (which had been published in 
other journals cither in full or in part). The New 
Statesman's leader on October 22nd began by say¬ 
ing that "many readers will have been shocked by 
the bizarre attack on this journal that appeared in 
last week’s Observer." It was soon adding that so 
unjust was the attack that a few of its readers “have 
been seriously perturbed.” Mr. Kingsley Martin 
was evidently himself both shocked and perturbed. 
In a strong letter to the Observer (October 23rd) 
he pointed out that his journal regarded the dons’ 
letter as “a stale piece of news” (since the contents 
had been liberally reported in the Times and 
Guardian) and that it had reached his desk “in 
duplicated form and without a signature.” Its 
publication in bis corresiiondencc columns "could 
not be entertained or seriously considered.” 

I respect Mr. Martin’s view and would not pre¬ 
sume to advise him on the proper conduct of his 
journal. But surely the Observer was right to 
remind him that, if he could not bring himself 
to publish the letter, he might have found room 
for a reference to it. Any such reference would, 
ironically enough, have been far briefer and 
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less conspicuous than the coverage it eventu¬ 
ally got on the Neu/ Statesman'^ front page—a 
place normally reserved for more vital affairs. And 
surely the Observer was correct again in its view 
that “a weekly that has long claimed to speak for 
the intellectual Left must have had some interest 
in the news that... sixty of the leading Labour 
egg-heads in the country,* including some of its 
own contributors, no longer agreed with it.” It is 
also interesting to note Mr. Martin’s distaste for 
duplicated material and typed signatures. If the 
letter had come in a glossy jacket with facsimile 
signatures, would he really have been better 
pleased ? 

Julius Gould 

London School of Economies 

* These included Hugh Clegg (Nuffield College, 
Oxford); Allen Flanders (Socialist Commentary and 
Oxford); H. L. Beales (Political Quarterly); Donald 
G. Macrae (London School of Economics); Dorothy 
and William Pickles (L.S.E.); John Plamcnatz 
(Nuffield College); Saul Rose (St. Antony’s Col¬ 
lege); J. R. Sargent (Worcester College); Peter Self 
(L.S.E.); Bernard Williams (University College, 
London); Richard Wollhcim (University College, 
London); Steven Watson (Christ Church, Oxford); 
Philip Williams (Nuffield College, Oxford); Jay 
Blumblcr (Ruskin College); Helen Gardner (Ox¬ 
ford); Max Hayward (St. Antony’s College, 
Oxford). 

The Jews 

I SHOULD like to make a few remarks on the gener¬ 
ous review of my book [Encounter, November], 
with much of which I am in agreement. The analy¬ 
sis of Nordic anti-semitism as a sub-conscious revolt 
of the pagans against Christianity itself is, I think, 
just and proved. Your reviewer is right in saying 
that I have not examined the deeper reasons for 
the Nazi savage campaign against the Jews, but 
simply set out the immediate causes and ejects. 
It is true, too, that I have not examined the Jewish 
contribution to humanity through the life and 
teaching of Jesus. That is primarily because my 
theme was the Jews in our time, and not the Jews 
in history, though I started with a historical intro¬ 
duction to explain why Jews to-day are what they 
arc. I agree with your reviewer that to-day both 
modern Christians and what he calls "ReWmed 
Judaists”—I should prefer to call them Modern Jews 
—can and do talk to each other with great mutual 
benefit. Bodies like the Society of Jews and 
Christians in England, and individuals like the late 
Claude Montefiore and Israel Abrahams among 
Jews, and Professor Herford and Canon Box among 
Christians, have done valuable service by expound¬ 
ing the Christian Gospels to Jews and the Pharisees 
to Christians. The attitude is not restricted to 
"Reform” or “Liberal” Jews; and it is notable that 
in Israel, where the overwhelming mass of Jews 
who arc religiously observant arc Conservative, 
there is the deepest interest in the relation of 
Judaism to Christianity. 

Teachers of Jewish history and comparative 


religion at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and 
in particular, the late Professor Klausner, have 
written notable studies on this theme. Profqfsor 
Klausner's books on Jesus of Nazareth and on 
St. Paul have been translated into English by a 
Christian theologian with a perfect knowledge of 

Protest 

The Congress for Cultural Freedom, which 
is an association of writers, scientists, and 
artists united in the defence of freedom 
of expression, whose Honorary Presidents 
are Jacques mahitain, reinholo niebuuk, 

JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN, SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, 
KARL JASPERS, THEODOR HEUSS, and LEOPOLD 
SENGHOR, and whose Executive Committee is 
headed by denis de rougemont, has published 
the following statement in Paris: 

That a State must consider artists and 
intellectuals to be subject to the same laws as 
other citizens, is incontestable. The Congress 
for Cultural Freedom does not, therefore, in¬ 
tend to protest against the application of these 
laws. 

But it is inadmissible that a category of 
citizens—before they are judged, or even after 
they have been tried and sentenced—should 
be made the object of additional punishment. 
Such, however, is the case of these artists and 
intellectuals to whom the French Government 
has just forbidden all. activity in State-sup¬ 
ported theatre, cinema, radio, and television; 
and that also of those teachers who have been 
deprived of the right to exercise their pro¬ 
fession. 

To-day, democracy can be maintained in a 
modern country only if the State consents 
that its competence and responsibility should 
never coincide with the full extent of its 
coercive power. It follows that the State must 
not permit itself to reply to its adversaries by 
the use of measures which the complex 
organisation of modern society has now 
placed at its disposal. In order to maintain a 
democratic regime it is imperative that the 
State itself should limit its powers, and that 
it should refuse to infringe liberties to which 
all, even its adversaries, have an equal right. 

It is on the basis of this principle that the 
State, though it may asl{^ its authorised 
officials either to obey or resign, must grant 
to other individuals, whose activities are paid 
from public funds, a freedom of expression 
equal to that enjoyed by other citizens who 
are unsubsidised. 

The Congress for Cultural Freedom, there¬ 
fore, must protest against those recent 
measures of the French Government, the 
object of which is clearly to deprive artists 
and intellectuals of the normal right to 
exercise their professions. The Congress feels 
that these measures cannot but lead to the 
regimentation and servitude of art and 
thought. Their approval would place all 
public liberti^ in jeopardy. 
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modern Hebrew. I would, however, join issue with 
Mr. Ussher about the lads of personal pathos and 
tenderness in the ethics of the Old Testament, as 
they were developed in the Christian era. Those 
oualities are found constantly in the literature of 
tne Jewish mystics; but their books were sealed to 
the European peoples who could not learn their 
message till Dr. Schcchter and Martin Buber made 
known the sayings and parables of the Hasidim, 
the more modern mystics. 

* As to the case of the Palestine Arabs, I agree that 
it calls for most generous action by Israel. (I have 
tried to deal with that matter in another book about 
Israel, which is appearing shortly.) The tragic frus¬ 
tration is that the Arab refugees have been pawns 
in a political game; and all the plans for repatria¬ 
tion of part of them in Israel, and resettlement of 
the rest in the Arab lands, have been rendered im¬ 
possible by the refusal of the Arab States to 
negotiate any settlement with Israel. 

I would say a word about Jewish exclusiveness, 
which your reviewer thinks I have understressed. 
It was essentially due to the Jewish excludedness 
from the Christian society, and the savage penalties 
imposed on proselytes to Judaism. In the early cen¬ 
turies of die Christian era Jews pursued an active 
mission, and made many proselytes. It was only 
when the Emperors Justinian and Theodosius made 
it a capital offence for a Jew to proselytise, and for 
a Gentile to be a proselyte, that the mission was 
abandoned within the Christian Empire. Even 
then it was continued in countries outside the 
Empire, as in the Arabian Peninsula and in 
Ethiopia. Significantly Jews arc making proselytes 
to-day in Israel, Where it is not a disability to be a 
Jew. If the mission is hitherto more passive than 
active, it is noteworthy that the Rabbinic authorities 
of Israel are more liberal than those of the Dis|Kr- 
sion in admitting converts. 

I agree that life in the National Home is adjust¬ 
ing the “psychological imbalance’’ of the Jews 
arising from their exclusion from ownership of the 
soil for centuries, and the unhealthy one-sidedness 
of urbanism. Though as yet in small numbers, Jews 
everywhere arc turning to the soil and to farming, 
and in Israel the proportion of the population en¬ 
gaged in agriculture. i8 per cent, is higher than 
that in Britain and the United States. 

Lastly, the “romantic story” I told of the Black 
Cochin Jews, who in the Middle Ages were domi¬ 
nated by newcomers. White Jews, was meant to be 
comic. As your reviewer says, Israel has always had 
its saving comedies; and the Jews throughout their 
trials have retained a talent for laughing at them¬ 
selves. 

Norman Bentwich 

London 

Abram Tertz and Cranksbaw 

What is pornography^ What is iniquity? And who 
the hell is Mr. Crankshaw anyway to tell us that, 
in spite of both these grave shortcomings in his 
story, Abram Tertz is a born writer? Dear Lord, 
we knew it ourselves the moment we began to 
read The Trial Begins (Encounter, March issue; 
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lazy readers who like to take part in polemics with¬ 
out reading the originals, go back to that issue and 
read that wonderful story), we knew it instantly 
that Mr. Tertz was a born writer. But Mr. Crank¬ 
shaw sounds like a dead one when he graciopsly 
concedes, fangs in check, that Abram 'Tertz is a 
born writcr-^“which is not to say that he is a 
good one”) adds he in parenthesis, explaining that 
“the quality of his mind is second-rate.” I don’t 
know into how many rates the minds of writers 
are divided, but I know that the very use of that 
word in what pretends to be an objective appraisal 
of that story, puts Mr. Crankshaw right into the 
category of the Interrogator. He sounds like Pravda 
criticising Pasternak. This is where his trial begins. 
Mine began with the very first sentence of that 
story. The brevity, the clarity, the honesty, the 
poetry of it made me feel ashamed of myself and 
of my fellow-writers (most of them, not all) in 
America, in Europe, anywhere in this free western 
world of ours. 

Pornography? There is far more pornography in 
the front page of any daily London paper 
announcing a society divorce than in that whole 
story by Abram Tertz. Never before has this 
typically modern "Ersatz" character of love been so 
clearly and so cleanly described. Men humiliated 
since their birth by the daily compulsory hammer¬ 
ing of idiocy into their heads (or does Mr. Crank¬ 
shaw regard Soviet political teachings as worthy of 
our consideration ?), men (in the West) interrupted, 
distracted, pulverised since their birth by schedules, 

- Legal Encounter - 

To day’s resumed hearing of the “Lady 
Chatterley" trial brought in the well-\nown 
literary and other figures for whom one 
would have looked in vain at its opening a 
weef{ ago. In the afternoon Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft was there—her husband, Mr. 
Jeremy Hutchinson, is appearing for the 
defence as one of Mr. Gerald Gardiner's 
juniors. But in the moaning, right after the 
court had sat, the judge rued that, as coun¬ 
sel did not agree about it, prospective wit¬ 
nesses must leave the courtroom. At this 
Mr. Stephen Potter and Mr. Walter 
Allen, among others, left, while Mr. 
Stephen Spender stayed on to hear his 
magazine repeatedly referred to as “the 
Encounter. ...” 

THE GUARDI VN, 28 October 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mervyn Griffith- 
Jones, Mr. Graham Hough was as\ed if he 
agreed with Miss Katherine Anne Porter, 
writing in Encounter [“A Wreath for the 
Gamekeeper," February i960], that the 
novel was "a dreary, sad performance, with 
some low passages of unintentionally 
hilarious low comedy," and "written with 
much inflamed apostolic solemnity." He said: 

“1 thinly that is an eccentric opinion ...." 

THE TIMES, 28 October 
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noise, indifference, the daily struggle for a job and 
the idiotic conformism that goes with it, arc bound 
to regard physical love as the only certificate of per¬ 
sonal existence they may ever hope to have. Very 
few men know they exist because they think, as 
Descartes optimistically imagined. Cogito Ergo Sum 
is a much better, truer formulation of our modern 
humanity, and that is what goes on behind the 
scenes, under the lowest level of official and sense¬ 
less "philosophies” if we may so describe them 
without laugning. Yury Michailovitch fears death, 
he feels the void of everything around him, so he 
comes to view love as the only reality. But as he is 
conditioned by the nonsense he lives with, his view 
of love is as nonsensical, absurd, inhuman as every¬ 
thing else in his world. This brings about his failure 
as a lover. He deals with his own body (and soul; 
they live together after all) in exactly the same 
autnoritarian manner as the Soviet authorities have 
dealt with him so far. Nonsense continues, it is 
transmitted, transfused into the very bloodstream. 
And he does not rcali.se that there is nothing 
humiliating about this; the humiliation was 
accepted long ago in a different province; that of 
the ancient Carthesian Cogito. Once more; it is not 
love he seeks, only a certificate. Abram Tertz has 


described this in very concise, tpoving, dignified 
terms. Nothing lascivious about it, nothing un¬ 
necessary. As for the "iniquity,” where is it? Don’t 
we feel, even in the author’s humour, the gteat 
sadness that torments the young Russians who just 
cannot believe that the end justifies the means? 
This much for Abram Tertz’s trial. Let us now take 
Mr. Crankshaw to task. Hear ye: 

What interests me is the reaction of Englishmen 
who have read this story. They are, as often as 
not, open-mouthed with amazement: the very 
idea that any product of Soviet society could 
write, or think, like that about life in gqieral 
and Soviet life in particular, could express such 
bitterness and cynicilm, could savage Marx and 
Lenin, could flavour sex with pornography, could 
guy the political police, seems never to have 
crossed their minds. 

Who is to be blamed for that, I ask, if not the 
abstract notions of Russia given us by their propa¬ 
ganda? Everything is so stupid, so inhuman, that 
it is difficult for us to imagine that a Russian may 
cough, scratch himself, make a telephone call, 
laugh, or make love. And that is what the atmo¬ 
sphere of Russia does to us from a distance. 


- Crosland v. Castle 


It was nice of Barbara to write to me; and I 
much appreciated the complete absence of per¬ 
sonal rancour in her “open letter," .,. She does 
not rebut the main point of my Encounter 
article — namely, that Soviet economic growth 
has little relevance to Labour's domestic policy; 
the future of the uncommitted nations will 
depend far more on political developments in 
the Congo than on Britain’s economic perform¬ 
ance; and if more economic aid should prove 
decisive we can easily afford it even at present 
rates of growth. 

Instead, she widens the argument, quite 
fairly, into a general discussion of nationalisa¬ 
tion. Let us see where we agree and where we 
differ. I agree with all her objectives. I agree 
that some, selective, old-style nationalisation — 
that is, the talking over of particular firms or 
industries—will be necessary to achieving these 
objectives. / agree even more strongly that new 
forms of public enterprise are needed; she men¬ 
tions government expenditure on research, and 
1 could add many more instances. 

But she goes much further than this, and / do 
not. She thin\s that the pattern of ownership 
dictates the whole nature of our society; and 
she would therefore give nationalisation the 
first priority. / thinl{ that ownership is no longer 
the vital determining factor; and I would there¬ 
fore give nationalisation a markedly lower 
priority. 

She mentions three objeetives in her letter. 
First, economic growth. This does not seem to 
have much to do with ownership, at least in 
advanced industrialised countries; for the 
Western European economies, all with a smaller 


public sector than our own, have achieved much 
higher rates of growth. 

Secondly, equality. Here ...a capital gains 
tax, a gifts tax, and higher inheritance duties 
would bite far more quickly and effectively than 
many years of old-style nationalisation. Sweden, 
relying primarily on such measures, enjoys a 
much greater degree of equality than Britain, 
though with a smaller public sector. But in 
Britain I would certainly supplement these 
measures by new-style nationaHsation — i.e., 
share-buying by the State and other public 
authorities. 

Thirdly, a higher priority for social spending 
on roads, hospitals, schools, etc. Barbara Castle 
adduces not one single argument to show why 
this cannot be achieved—as if course it is in 
Scandinavia—primarily through fiscal policy and 
government planning. The proportion of social 
spending varies greatly in different countries; 
but it varies, not with the pattern of ownership, 
but with the attitude of electorates and the will¬ 
power of governments. 

None of our objeetives, of course, can be 
attained if we remain an impotent opposition 
party. The cost of another ten years of Tory rule 
—in terms of higher rents and lower pensions, 
of fewer hospitals and more congested roads — 
would be appalling. The Swedish Socialists have 
just shown that an up-to-date Left-wing Party 
can win power even in an affluent soeiety. Is 
this really such an immoral objective for the 
British Labour Party? 

Anthont Crosland 
in New Statesman, / October. 
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Imagine what it must do to young people plunged 
into it since their birth. 

In conclusion, Mr. Crankshaw advises that we 
read Tenz only as confirmation of trends clearly 
visible in many jpublished works, and he insists: 
“It should be read, but only as confirmation.” Well, 
may we disobey him and read this story as con¬ 
firmation that Tcrtz is a great writer and poet? 

Niccolo Tocci 

Rome 


” “High, Low, and Modem” 

laviNo Kristol’s article in the August issue of 
Encounter is admirable, but fails to acknowledge 
the pessimistic implication of its argument—that 
once a democracy undertakes to satisfy the popular 
taste at the expense of its highest principles, the 
degenerative process thus set in motion appears, by 
rational analysis, as well as by historical example, to 
be irreversible. It is ca^ to plot the curve down¬ 
ward from Thomas Jefferson to Madison Avenue, 
but is it possible to imagine the process in reverse? 
How will a new aristocracy of talent and virtue 
make itself heard against the noise of the mass 
society? Neither our political parties nor our press 
pays much attention to the aristocratic remnant that 
still persists here. Nor can the remnant—divided 
against itself—argue who its members really arc. 

The downward course of democracy is deter¬ 
mined by the generally accepted principle that the 
broadest public must be satisfied not only at the 
cost of virtue, talent, and principle, but even at the 
cost of survival. To emphasise this point is, admit¬ 
tedly, dangerous. It is reminiscent of the rhetoric 
of the ’thirties and we all know what personal and 
public disasters that led to. Mr. Kristol ends his 
essay wistfully with a question; Will our democracy 
produce leaders who will restore to America 
examples of enlightened political and cultural 
behaviour? But it seems to me that recent events 
have answered the question in the negative. Our 
democracy has in fact become Madison Avenue. 
And a democracy of this sort cannot produce such 
leaders because it doesn’t want them. They would 
be un-American. As we sit here, waiting for the 
other shoe to drop, Mr. Kristol’s hopeful question 
seems irrelevant and disingenuous; alternatively, its 
hopefulness seems rash rather than courageous. 

Jason Epstein 

4 S 7 Madison Avenue. 

New Yorl^ 

[Irving Kristol writes: There is not only a 
Madison Avenue technique oi subverting Ameri¬ 
can democracy, but also a Madison Avenue manner 
of deploring this subversion. This is the most lively 
explanation of Mr. Epstein’s gaudy apocalyptic 
statements, to the effect that the existing trend is 
"irreversible" and that "our democracy nas in fact 
become Madison Avenue." Does he really believe 
that he and I are the last of the Americans? Since 
he obviously has hit doubts about me, we should 
then be a lonely crowd indeed.] 


Insh Teiroxum 

Mr. R. H, S. Crossman has ingeniously confused the 
issue {Encounter, October]. The new Establish¬ 
ment in Ireland does not feel embarrassed about 
the record of the guerillas in the 1916-21 period, 
even if it understandably does not care to refer to 
them as “terrorists.” It may be true, as he says,, 
that the pattern of civilian resistance to colonial 
oppression was established in tliat period; but why 
should he use, to describe that pattern, the loaded 
phrases about shooting British soldiers in the back 
and burning them alive as they slept—the stock-in- 
trade of British propaganda at the time? 

In a sense they were true. The l.R.A. fired at 
whatever portion of a British soldier’s anatomy 
presented itself, and the back, other things being 
equal, was a safer target than the front; they also 
burned down houses, though the number of 
occasions when they did so without warning the 
residents to evacuate appears to have been ex¬ 
tremely small. 

But it is a grotesque distortion to say that 
dc Valera established the principle that to shoot in 
the back and to burn alive was the most effective 
way to win the struggle. There were terrible 
atrocities on both sides; but they arose in the course 
of reprisals—not as a result of deliberate policy. 
In any case dc Valera was in the United States 
throughout the period when the guerilla pattern 
was being established. 

Brian Inclis 

The Spectator, 

London 

African Playwrights 

Encounter takes pleasure in announcing the results 
of the literary competition which we sponsored in 
connection with the recent celebration of Nigerian 
independence. The plays were read and judged by 
Ezekiel Mphalcic, Stephen Spender, and Qienua 
Achebe. 

As Ulli Bcicr (of the University of Ibadan) 
writes; “The first prize was aw.ardcd to Wole 
Soyinka for his Dance of the Forest. ... It is a 
spectacular theatrical fantasy in which the living 
and the dead, gods and spirits, equally figure, and 
the attitude of a young nation to its past is symboli¬ 
cally and yet dramatically presented. At a ‘gather¬ 
ing of the tribes,’ glorious ancestors arc conjured 
up, but their sharing of the historical occasion is 
a mixed affair, more horrible than inspiring. Faced 
with the reality of their past, hitherto romanticised, 
the tribes become disillusioned; but their attempt 
to shake off and forget the past fails: the ancient 

f ods remain among them.... Wole Soyinka is 
nown in London where he presented ‘An Evening 
at the Royal Court Theatre’ in 1959, including 
readings from his poetry, scenes from his plays, 
and songs for the guitar.... 

“The second prize was awarded to Nkem 
Nwanxwo, a youM and almost unknown writer, 
for his play The Two Sisters, which deals with a 
familiar African theme, that of the ‘returners’ (i.e., 
spirits born to a human mother) who tarry to 
observe the human scene....” 
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Jolm Stnchey umtes about himself: . I am the 

wn of St. Lx)c Strachcy, the editor and proprietor 
of the Spectator which, in the period immediately 
before the First World War, was the leading Con¬ 
servative weekly review. Had a rigidly orthodox 
education at Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford; 
at the latter edited with the present Lord Boothby 
the journal of the undergraduate Tory club. We 
made it so Left-wing that it had to cease publica¬ 
tion. ... Soon after coming down from Oxford, 
realised what my political opinions really were and 
joined the I.,abour Party. In 1924, stood unsuccess¬ 
fully as a Labour candidate in the election of that 
year. During tlie ’twenties, edited The Miner, the 
journal of the miners' Trade Union, and took part 
in the General Strike of 1926.... In 1929, was 
elected to Parliament, and was Mosley’s Parlia¬ 
mentary Private Secretary while the latter was a 
Labour Minister.... In 1931 I resigned from the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, with Mosley and a 
few others, in protest against the feebleness of the 
1929-31 Labour Government’s attempts to deal 
with the consequences of the great slump. But 
while Mosley went to the Right, towards Fascism, 
I went to the Left, towards Communism.... 

“During the ’thirties I published a scries of 
book.s, of which the best known were The Coming 
for Power and The Menace of Fascism, 
which were, to a varying degree, pro-Communist. 
In 1940, I broke with the Communists because 
they refused to support the British war effort 
against Hitler; I insisted that Hitler must be 

resisted at all costs-Rejoined the Lalxiur Party, 

was elected to Parliament for Dundee, and served 
in the 1045-1951 Labour Government as Under¬ 
secretary of State for Air, Minister of Food, and 
Secretary of State for War. ...Since 1951, I have 
been engaged (in addition to Parliamentary duties 
as a spokesman of the Labour Party on mili¬ 
tary matters) on a work on the principles of demo¬ 
cratic socialism, of which two volumes, Contem 
porary Capitalism and The End of Empire fcf. 
D. W. Brogan’s review in Encounter, May, i960; 
and reply by Strachey, June, 1960J, have been 
published....’’ 

Arthur Schlesinger, jr.— his father (rr.) was also 
Professor of American History at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity)—has had two volumes of his "Age of 
Roosevelt” published in Britain (by Heincmann). 
Vol. I: The Crisis of the Old Order (1919-1933) and 
Vol. II: The Coming of the New Deal. He was a 
close adviser to both Adlai Stevenson in the 1956 
Presidential campaign and John Kennedy recently. 

Irving Kristol, who was Co-editor of Encounter 
(*953-58)> served as Editor of The Refiorter in 
New York for a year. He is now an advisor to an 
American publishing firm, is writing a book on 
U.S. political traditions, and has promised to con¬ 
tribute a fairly regular “New York Letter”.., 


Daniel Bell is Professor of Sociology at Columbia 
University and his End of Ideology was published 
earlier this year. His short critical articles in recent 
numbers ("Dissenting Opinions,” September 1^9, 
and “The Future of the Left,” May i960) aroused 
widespread comment.... 

Christmas Humphreys is a London barrister (Q.C.) 
who has written several works on Oriental philo¬ 
sophy and religion. His study of Buddhism 
appeared in the Penguin series, and his latest book 
is Zen Comes West (Allen & Unwin).... 

Frank Kermode is Professor of Literature at the 
University of Manchester. He is our regular liferary 
critic, and among his recent leading literary 
articles were considerations of Evclya Waugh 
(Nov.), isherwood (Sept.), Allen Tate and the Prince 
of Lampedusa (August), Beckett and C. P. Snow 
(July), and Vladimir Nabokov (June). 

Andrew Forge is a well-known London art-critic. 
His contributions have appeared in The Listener 
as well as The Times and New Statesman.... 

Henry Fairlie is one of the best-known English 
political journalists (although he is still in his 
thirties); he has worked for the Times, the 
Observer, the Spectator, and most recently as 
columnist for the Daily Mail. When we published 
his study of the B.B.C. (Encounter, AL^st 1959), 
we quoted a passage about him by R. H. S. Cross¬ 
man, one sentence of which may still, be relevant 
(although less to his current article than to the 
“memoir of the ’50s” which we hope to print next 
month): “If it is the Establishment that makes 
young men ang^, Henry Fairlie can claim to be 
the first of his generation to look back in 
anger....” 

The Saul Steinberg vignette on page 62 is taken 
from The Passport (Hamish Hamilton). 
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books on political affairs 


Frdnce^ The New *... Wcll worth the attention of those interested 

Republic/ Raymond Aron French affairs .. The Nation 2IS» 


Treaty-Making 
Power/ Hans Blix 


International obligations are commonly em* 
bodied in treaties. But when, and by whom, 
can states be held bound? 


Israel, A Blessing & 

a Medley V. Cooke 


*. . . Mr. Cooke ... he knows the country well, 
has studied deeply, and worries away at every 
problem with tenacious honesty,’ The Times SiJS, 


The United 
Nations/L^/a«r/ M. 
Goodrich 


. Professor Leland Goodrich... gives us here 
a lucid and straightforward exposition of the 
United Nations... ’ Times Literary Supplement 


Consensus Formation in 
the Council of Europe/ 

Ern*.t B. Haas 


An analysis of voting behaviour in the Council 
of Europe. 



Human Rights and ‘it ,5 a fascinating account of developments 

International Labour which deserve to be more widely understood 

Standards/»"<* soiMcrs-Jommi 


‘Mr. MacFarquhar deserves praise for scholar¬ 
ship and presentationThe Hundred Flowers” 
is of lasting value and interest.’ The Economist 


The Hundred 

! Roderick 
MacFarquhar 


European 
Institutions/^. H. 

Robertson 


‘ Dr. Robertson ... is to be congratulated upon 
having produced another valuable work ...’ 

Law Quarterly Review 


International 
Arbitration//. L. Simpson 
&. Hazel Fox 


*A comprehensive work which will take its 
rightful place beside such well-known works as 
Hudson's and Lauterpacht's . ..’ Law Journal 


State Immunities & 
T rading Activities/ 

Sompong Sucharitkul 


‘Dr. Sucharitkul is clearly an expert in the 
field .. .* Modern Law Review 


JOS, 


)OS, 


Nasser’s New 
Egypt/Ae/fA Wheelock 


‘This is the book we have been waiting for.’ 

Jewish Observer & Middle East Review 











THE RISE AND FAiLi 

— ... ■ ■■ " ' . . . 


OF THE THIRD REICH 


William L. Shirer 

Author of "Berlin Diary* 

“How can we even look objectively on the Third Reich? It was the great¬ 
est, most horrible phenomenon of the twentieth century. Now as never 
before the living witnesses can converge with the historical truth, all they need 
is a historian. In William Shirer they have found him. This is a splendid 
work of scholarship, objective in method, sound in judgement, inescapable in 
its conclusions.” 

H. R. TREVOR-ROPER 

“The author’s erudition is impressive without being obtrusive. The psycho¬ 
logical insights are superb. The descriptions of situations and events are 
among the finest in contemporary reportorial writing. For these reasons 
“The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich” may be regarded as the crowning 
achievement of Shirer’s distinguished career.” S. WILLIAM HALPERIN 

“It is absolutely first-rate. I hope it is the smash hit it deserves to be.” 

LORD BOOTHBY 

“Its story has nobility, even grandeur—one has a sense of the writer being 
lifted to a commanding height in response to the superb challenge of his 
theme.” JOHN GUNTHER 
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